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ADDRESS 
TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


A  HE  close  of  a  century  fornljs  ^n  important 
period  in  which  We  aire  naturally  called  upon 
to  reflect  on  the  erf ors  df  the  past,  ahd^  to  nie- 
ditate  on  improvements  for  the  future*  The 
proprietors  of  the  Critical  RKvjBnV  have  nof 
been  inattentive  to  this  univei^sal  duty:  but  iii 
a  Journal  which  has  already  lived  with  in- 
creasing credit  near  half  a  century,  to  change 
is  a  dangerous  attempt,  and  to  improve  no 
^*easytask.  Indeed  the  few  alterations  which  have 
^ver  been  suggested  to  us  from  Its  -commence^ 
ment,  show  very  stnkingly  the  judgement  with 
which  the  plan  of  this  work  Was  tjtigmally 
pfojdded:  a^plan  which  has  been  able  to  ac^ 
bommodate  itself  to  ibe  increasing  bulk  and 
importance  of  litefaty  publications  without 
any  real  ichinge  in  its  Irrangement. ' ' 
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Some  trivial  variations  have  indeed,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  occurred  to  the  Editor,  which  he 
has  occasionally  adopted,  and  occasionally 
abandoned.  To  combine  ^  political  register 
with  a  literary  review  was  one  of  these, — an 
union  which  ^atly  {leased  ihe  oajbrity  of  our 
readers  on  its  first  introduction,  and  which 
is  stiir  surveyed  with  an  indulgent  eye  by 
a  respectable  class.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  space  allotted  to  this  department  of  our 
journal  may  be  better  filled  by  subjects  Ji1(3ffc 
conj^enial  to  its  general  nature ;  and,  olbedieiit 
to  the  call  of  propriety,  on  the  conimencement 
of  this  newapra  the  political  register  is  omitted. 
* — ^The  loqg  delay,  of  which  many  authors 
hav6  complained,  may  thus  in  part  be  otivlated, 
and  the  increasing  value  of^  foreign  pi;oductipn5 
jnore  advantageously  displayed^.    .  .    "^  ' 

. .  We  fiml,  -however,  add  another  jdepartment 
in  its  room;— we  mean  a  Review  of  Maps. 
Geographical  knowledge  is  ppidly,extencjing, 
and  its^inxerous  errors  are  Jthe^subjejct  of;  daily 
jpofrectiojjt  We  hi^ye  hitherto  confined  our  re- 
|najks toinaps  illustrating  the joiifney^  Qf  trayql- 
Jers,  which  we  have  beeo^mof-e  fr^quqntly  coitit 
pelled  to  blame  ^fin'tp  commend.     But  it  is  as 
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necessary  to^ointout  itnprovements,  &s todetelit 
errors;  and-t6  this  more  pleasant  and  liberftl  ta^> 
'we  shall  occasiGrially  allot  a  few  pages  in  oiir 
*Ajipendix-^*Itt'  this  mdeedj  as  in  every  vOthdr 
Science,  Ate  shall  consult  the  taste  of  the  public 
4n  its  varioHs>-atid  ifoi*  tlm  most  part  irregtrlar, 
"ebts -arid-flows^  we  can  promise  only  t6  sitfffer 
no  meritorious  worfc-bf^^^hfe^  kind  lo'^appear 
without  our  praise  ;  nor  any  essential  misrepre- 
sentations to  escape  without  animadversion. 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  descend  from  literary 
topics  to  pecuniary  considerations,  especially 
when  they  tend  to  fresh  claims  on  the  indul- 
gence of  our  readers.  Nothing  but  the  indis- 
pensable necessity,  arising  from  the  peculiar  ur- 
gencies of  the  times,  could  have  induced  us  to 
raise  the  price  of  our  journal.  Since  the  last  ad- 
vance to  ttw  shillings,  the  value  of  paper  has  in- 
creased nearly  thirty  per  cent,  and  is  expected  to 
rise  much  higher;  so  that  the  Booksellers  have, 
within  these  few  days,  raised  the  trade-price  of 
publications.  On  a  fair  comparison  it  will  be 
found  that  a  number  of  this  Review  contains 
more  matter  than  many  an  octavo  volume  of 
flie  present  day  of  triple  its  price — a  considera- 
tion whic4i  may  tend  to  obviate  any  fair  ob- 
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jection  on  general  principles*  At  the  $am0 
time  we  may  with  strict  justice  declare,  that 
t}^  pleasure  we  should  find  ift  reducing  tl>e 
price,  on  th^;  recurrence  of  more  fAfwvnib^ 
circumstances,  is  some  motive  of  consolation 
^jnrder  the  present  painful  peoessity,  imposed 
upon  us  by  a  destiny  which  no  private  «ih}<s^ 
jyowrSiC^  »vert  or  coi^troulf 


itj  I .    • 
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Art.  I.— ETPiniAOT  OPESTHr.  Euripidis  Orestes  ad  Fidetn 
Manuscriptorum  emendata  et  brevihus  Notts  Emendationum  fotis- 
simum  Ratio^es  reddentibus  instructa.  In  Usum  studiosa  Juven^ 
tutis.     Bvo,     3x.  sewed.     Wilkie. 

As  we  have  given  our  opinion  upon  the  talents  of  the  edi- 
tor with  sufficient  explicitness  in  our  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
Hecuba  in  our  journal  for  November  last,  we  shall  proceed  without 
ceremony  or  preamble  to  some  animadversions  on  his  Orestes. 
Bespeaking  at  the  same  time  Ag  patient  indulgence  of  our  readers^ 
if  the  greater  length  and  superior  importance  of  this  play  should 
protnrct  our  remarks  beyond  our  former  limits;  and  premising 
also  that  this  single  tragedy  of  Euripides  exhibits  probably  more 
specimens  of  deviation  from  the  purity  of  iambic  verse  (ift 
which  anomalies  we  fnean  to  comprehend  eveary  dactyl,  anapaest, 
alid  tribrachys,  except  the  dactyl  and  tribrachys  in  the  third 
foot,  a  variation  too  frequent  to  be  reckoned  an  anomaly)  than 
all  the  extant  tragedies  of  -^schylus,  or  Sophocles,  put  toge- 
ther; an  observation  which  may  possibly  be  new  to  most  of  our 
readers,  and  must  be  deenied  a  singularity  by  alL 

On  ver.  3.  ^cJf  aa£v  Acya^iv,  *.t.x.'  the  professor  makes  a  just 
remark:  ^  Istud  /jlbv,  cui  non  respondet  &,  (more  accurately  he 
might  have  said>  Cui  nullum  h  respondet)  innuit  Electram  parum 
crcdulam  esse.* 

But  this  admonition  is  too  enigmatical  for  learners,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  general  character  of  the  professor's  manner;  and 
his  object,  we  think,  would  have  been  more  effectually  answer- 
ed, had  he  said,  that  a  short  sentence  ec^uivalent  in  meaning  to 
tyw  yf  y  UK  avToig  'B^etkfjuKi,  was  to  be  tacitly  supplied,  on  such 
occasions^  by  the  reader. 

Ver.  51.  The  editor  properly  notices  the  propensity  of  the  co- 
pyists to  obliterate  the  dual  number,  and  excellently  corroborates 
tus*  observation  by  thus  correcting  an^  immusical  verse  of  Hcl/ 
299: 

Crxt.Rrv.  Vol.XXXI.>/i.i8oi-  B 
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That  the  particle  av  is  occasionally  repeated  in  die  same  clause 
must.be  allowed,  however  ungrateful  and  superfluous  it  mayap-" 
pear ;  but  no  necessity  existed  for  such  repetition  in  the  present 
instance :  the  objection  might  have  been  removed  by  reading, 
f/;  fu/xeoV  £Xflov9',  d  (^dPEf  ay  M0N0I2IN  r^r. 

We  are  mistaken  also  if  a  further  specimen  of  this  deprava- 
tion have  not  essentially  injured  the  purity  of  numbers  in  a  verse 
immediately  preceding,  v.  4&.  where  we  would  correct, 
MHTPOKTONOTNTE-  yjj^ia—. 

On  V.  54.  *  ^tfjisvx  ds  "Ncc'jTfXisiov  syiirKYj^vuv  crXarr,'  the  professor 
very  properly  vindicates  the  curious  expression  ><i[ji,£ya  sKicXri^ujv 
fff^oi'Triy  but  adduces  nothing  new  in  its  support.  .  One  of  hi^ 
ibree  instances  had  been  already  alleged  by  Musgrave,  and  the 
other  two  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  Silva  Critica,  and  Re- 
marks on  the  Ion  of  our  Tragedian.  Yet,  though  gxref  a;v  must 
not  be  obtruded  on  the  poet  here,  the  sjmple  verb  is  demanded 
by  him  at  v.  1278  of  his  Electra,  instead  of  orafwy,  the  present 
reading : 

•  fjLyjrsoa  h  njv  (njy  ao'ti  NauTTAiav  IIEPXiN 
MgvsAaof— ^ — • 

*  Cur  N  finalem  in  sTreKXcya-gy  V.  1 2  et  similibus  addiderixii,  ncma 
nisi  qui  coimnuni  sensu  plaine  careat,  requiret.  Sed  erunt  fortasse  , 
nonnulli,  qui  minus  necessario  hoc  factum  arbitraturi  sint  in  tcx^b^M' 
xev.  Rationes  igitur  semel  exponam,  nunquam  posthac  moniturus. 
Quanquam  enim  saepe  syllabas  natura  breves  positiane  producunt  , 
tragici,  longe  libentjus  corripiunt,  adeo  ut  tria  prope  exempla  correp- 
tarum  invenias,  ubi  unum  modo  exstet  productarum.  Sed  hoc  genus 
licentiae^  in  verbis  scilicet  non  compositis,  qualia  rexvov,  'rfar^og  ceteris 
longe  frequentius  est.  Rslrius  muko  syllaba  producitur  in  verbo  com- 
posito,  si  in  ipsam  juncturam  cadit,  ut  in  'sroXv^^vo'o^  Andr.  2.  Ea^ 
dem  parsimonia  in  augmentis  producendis  utuntur,  ut  in  eTtsKXwcrsv 
«up.  1?.  xsxXTjcrfia*  SophpcJ.  Elect.  366.  Rarior  adhuc  licentia  est, 
'Ubi'praepositio  verbo  jungitur,  ut  in  ocitor^oitoi  Pho9rt.  600.  Sed  ubi 
verbum  in  brevem  vocalem  desinit,  eamque  duge  consonantes' excipiunt, 
.quae  brevem  manere  patiantur,  vix  credo  exempla  indubiae  fidei  inve- 
niri  posse,  mh  quibus  syllaba  ista  producatur.  Ineptus^sset,  quicun- 
que  ad  MSS.  in  tali  caUsa  provocaret,  cum  nulla  sit  eorum  auctoritas; 
id  solum  deprecor,  ne  quis  contra  banc  regulam  eorum  testimonio 
jtbutatur;  MSS.  enim  neque  alter  i^teri  coiiseatiunt,  neque  idem  MS. 
«ibi  ipse  per  omnia  constat.  Quod  si  ea,  quas  divputavi,  vera  sunt, 
planum  est,  in  fine  vocis  addendam  ^sse  literam,  guam  addidi.'    p.  10* 

Respecting  the  propositions  of  tliis  note,  various  objections 
-present  themselves  to  our  niinds ;  and  these  objections  we  shall 
propound  most  unreservedly  and  distinctly,  nor  with  less  confi- 
•  dcncein  the  rectitude  of  our  persuasions,  than  that  vrhich  uni- 
formly ratifies  the  decisions  of  the  professor.    After  a  statement 
.of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  our  learned  readers  rnuit  form 
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Aose  conclusions  which  appear  to  be  suggested  by  the  n>erit« 
of  the  respective  causes  and  the  substantial  evidence  of  facts. 

!•  Are  we  ingenuously  willing  to  restore  and  preserve  the 
true  practice  of  the  ancients,  or  will  we  resolutely  determine^ 
in  this  case  also,  ^  to  be  wise  above  what  j^ written  ?*  What 
this  practice  was  may  be  clearly  ascertained^  -^^^  ^^  ^^^  distant 
period  of  time,  and  amidst  such  officious  depravation  of  autho-^ 
rities,  as  far  as  the  highest  moral  presumption  can  approach  to 
certainty.  By  what  peculiar  dexterity  of  pronunciation  the. 
Greeks  themselves  contrived  to  remedy  the  shortness  of  the  syl- 
lable, where  the  final  nu  is  now  employed  to  lengthen  it,  may 
be  probably  conjectured,  but,  like  all  other  sounds  of  disused 
languages,  cannot  be  known  with  accuracy,  nor  is  indeed  |>^ce^ 
sary  or  very  important  to  be  known.  Remaining  MSS,  and 
their  representatives,  the  earliest  editions,  are  to  us  the  only 
practical  vouchers  in  this  inquiry.  When  the  professor,  with 
artful  anticipation,  gravely  informs  his  readers  that  the  authority 
of  MSS  is  NONE  in  this  case^  he  not  only  exhibits  a  degree  of 
assurance  which  is  truly  unpardonable,  and  resolves  at  all  events 
by  this  self-complacent  edict  to  cut  the  knot  which  he  is  unable 
to  untie,  but,  in  fact,  tacitly  surrenders  his  cause  as  utterly  inde- 
fensible through  any  rational  and  legitimate  deductions  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  question.  As  to  his  standing  charge 
ol  a  deficiency  in  common  sense^  or,  in  plainer  language,  of  idiotism^  on' 
those  who  disparage  and  neglect  the  final  nuf — a  charge  strictly 
applicable  to  most  of  the  .early  editors,  and  to  Musgrave,  Brunck, 
and  some  others  among  the  modems, — our  readers,  on  the  result 
of  the  arguments,  lAust  judge  on  which  party  such  a  peevish 
^reproach  more  particularly  fastens.  It  will  probably  be  found 
to  recoil  on  the  accuser.  That  all  ancient  MSS  originally  omit- 
ted this  final  letter  may  be  most  reasonably  and  convincingly 
inferred  from  the  primary  editions  of  the  poets,  and  from  exist- 
ing MSS;  but  we  must  never  fail  to  recollect  the  propensity  of 
all  transcribers  to  adjust  their  copies  more  or  less  by  the  stan- 
dard of  their  own  conceptions,  and  the  measure  of  their  own  pro- 
ficiency in  learning ;  and  this  propensity  induced  them  gradually 
to  add  the  final  nu,  from  a  persuasion  of  its  necessity  to  secure 
.  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  verse ;  so  that  their  progressive 
and  accumulating  officiousness  made  rapid  advances,  in  a 
course  of  centuries,  towards  an  entire  obliteration  of  those  traces 
by  which '  this  peculiarity  might  have  bcfen  estimated  and  de- 
cided. Such  an  event  can  excite  no  surprise,  however,  when 
We  observe  a  correspondent  exemplification  of  it  in  the  conduct 
of  our  professor.  He  not  only  inserts  the  nu  in  opposition  to  his 
Aldine  edition  and  his  MSS,  when  a  single  consonant  succeeds, 
but  when  tiuo  are  at  hand  to  support  the  syllable,  clenching 
ibis  unhappy  termination!  with  most  violent  animosity,  beyond 
'.      .  B2  .  -        .        . 
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his  predec^sorsy  like  Strengh  and  Force  in  the  Prometfaeuf^ 
of  .£schylusy 

ASaiiocvnvwv  Sscfjuvif  sv  Ofpypi'fots'nBious^ 

2.  Amidst  the  infinity  of  proofs'  which  present  themselves 
on  this  occasion,^ life  shall  only  mention  to  our  readers,  and 
recommend  to  tHffl"  especial  consideration,  the  quotations  from 
the  f  oets  m  the  old  editions  of  the  classics,  and  even  in  mo- 
dern republications,  where  the  editor  has  been  a  learned  and 
conscientious  scholar ;  (see  a  specimen  in  Wesseling's  Diodorus 
Siculus,  from  the  tragic  po^t  Carcinus,  in  a  fragment  quoted  in 
lib.  V.  sect.  5.  of  that  author),  and  with  thent'  me  various  read- 
ings to  Oppian's  Halieutics,  Potter's  Lycophron,  and  Brunck's 
ApolWhlus  Rhodius  in  particular.  These  varieties  would  have 
been  unquestionably  much  mtre  frequent  than  we  find  them, 
had  not  editors  in  general  contented  themselves  with  passing 
them  over  as  negligent  errors,  utterly  unworthy  of  distinct  notifi- 
cation^ a  persuasion  which,  in  conjunction  with  that  disposition 
to  correct  after  their  own  fancies,  leaves  us  reason  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  any  indications  at  all  of  the  ancient  ortho- 
graphy should  be  remaining  at  this  day.  Thus,  why  the  late 
copyists  so  frequently  inserted  the  final  nu,  where  it  was  actually 
wanting  in  their  MSS,  we  can  immediately  apprehend  5  but 
their  omission  of  this  letter  in  such  innumerable  instances,  sur- 
viving the  incessant  havoc  of  unfaithfulness,  conceit,  and  indo- 
lence, even  to  this  hour,  if  it  were  not  omitted  in  the  original 
MSS,  is  utterly  inconceivable ;  and  forms  a  presumption  in  fa- 
vour of  this  practice,  as,  the  genuine  usage  of  the  ancients, ' 
founded  on  most  evident  and  incontrovertible  principles,  immu- 
table as  Truth  and  Nature;  and  constitutes  a  problem,  to  which 
neither  the  professor,  nqr  any  other  man  alive,  will  be  able  to 
offer  a  solution,  in  consistency  with  their  own  persuasions  and 
conduct,  to  the  end  of  time.  Till  this  solution,  however,  be  at- 
tempted with  success,  a  little  more  modesty  of  insinuation,  and 
fewer  licentious  interpolations  of  unexceptionable  documents, 
will  not  less  become  their  boldness  of  assertion  and  imbecility 
of  proof. 

Zsv  troL'te^,  8  [lev  xaXov  vifs^^iov  sv^sroLcco-Sai, 

3.  A  further  demonstration  that  the  p^raeogic  nu  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  for  no  other  purpose  man  that  of  pre- 
venting a  Hatns  between  two  concurring,  vowels,  is  manifest 
from  this  particularity  :  If  never  lengthens  a  syllable  in  the  cae- 
sura! pauses  of  epic  poetry,  like  every  other  vp"w^el  and  ccmso- 
nant^  when^convenience  may  require :  just  as  might  be  expected 
from  an  occasional  expedient,  destitute  of  all  efficacy  whatever 
on  the  quantity  of  syllables. 

4.  The  professor's  remarks  on  the  doubtful  syllables  of  suck- 
words  as  itaXv^i^fros,  sitsKXwu'ay,  KSH^yjciai,  and  die  like,  is  the 
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disingenuous  remark  of  one  who  has  resolved,  at  all  events,  to 
support  a  pre-conceived  opinion.  The  fjactis,  such  syllables  are 
in  reality  made  lohg  much  oftener  than  he  is  willing  to  allow ; 
and  &e  genuine  reason  why  they  are  more  frequently  made 
short,  is  not  a  reason  which  assists  his  argument,  but  one  of  an- 
other nature,  and  better  known  to  no  man  than  to  himself,  from 
his  superior  insight  into  these  subjects  5  namely,  thfe  moreffi* 
quent  convenience  of  short  syllables  in  iambic  verse,  and  the  capa- 
city of  introducing  such  words  into  a  greater  variety  qi  stations 
without  detriment  to  the  modulation  of  the  numbers.  BcsideS9 
as  the  short  syUables,  throughout  the  language,  are  confessedly 
less  numerous  than  die  long,  our  reply  is  equally  pertinent  with 
reference  to  dissyllables,  such  as  -rtxyov  and  lear^of,  the  examples 
specified  by  the  professor.  He  tells  us  also>  but  with  a  degree 
of  hesitation,  suggested  by  his  consciousness  of  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling some  specimens,  which  we  could  produce,  to  his  hy- 
pothesis, *  that  legitimate  instances  of  a  lengthened  syllable  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  when  the  next  word  begins  with  two  conso- 
nants, which  would  permit  diat  syllable  to  be  short,  can  scarcely 
be  produced.'  We  are  not  disposed  to  contest  this  point  per- 
tinaciously with  our  learned  editor.  The  rule  is  unquestionably 
very  general;  and  the  interference  of  very  few  indisputable  ex- 
amples only  of  the^contrary  prevents  us  from  pronouncing  it  an 
universal  C2Xior\.  / 

Ver.  73.  *  Kwst  w  rocXouvOf  av  re  iLOL(nr/yYir^$  rs  cof 
rXTj^wv  0§e(pryj$,  ^uyfr^os  oh  (povsv^  s(pv  ; 

*  Honun  versuum  sententia  facilis,  constructio  iinpedita.  Heathius 
ex  scholiaste  s^si  pro  s<pv»  Sed  vix  puto  scholiasten  ita  legisse;  tan^ 
turn  exponit  efv  per  e(pvr£y  et  hoc  per  sp^fre.  Exempla  phraseos, 
itMg  siwi,  attulit  Musgravius,  sed  ex  minus  probatis  auctoribus,  Luci- 
ano, JEJiano,  Juliano.  Adciit  scholiastes:  ayvoowrss  tiy£$  ro  o^g  avri 
rw  otrrig  (paciv.  e^rri  h  oSe  Sta  [jLsa-ov  hixriKOv,  Fortasse  illi  cV  lege- 
runt.  Nihil  sane  melius  video,  quam  ut  ita  legatur,  et  haec  sit  con- 
structio, ffcog  [sets  vel  s^sts)  <rv  re  xxtriyvr/ros  re  cos  Ofecrrr^s,  is  e<pv 
yjTfr^os  (fovevs  9     p.  12.  .  ' 

Wliat  a  storm,  is  the  professor  raising  in  a  bucket!  Never 
was  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible  passage,  if  you  remove  but 
a  single  comma,  thus :    " 

TTw^,  w  raAaiva,  cu  re,  rLOLCtyvyitos  re  cros 
rXr,y^wv  Qfso'njf  fJi^r^r^os  ^s  fovevs  e<pu; 

No  sort  of  peculiarity  distinguishes  this  distich,  unless,  per? 
chance,  the  collocation  of  the  significant  ok  a  little  out  of  its 
consecutive  station,  which  is  an  arrangement  too  frequently  re- 
curring to  excite  hesitation  or  surprise,  and  may  be  reckoned  by 
novices  a  singularity.  The  full  construction  of  the  passage,  and 
the  grammatical  order  of  the  words,  are  these :  Uus,  w  ro(,kxivx, 
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ot;  r«  i^vs  ^ovevs  [i/rif^^if  xao'iyvT^tos  ft  €ro$^  rktjfMov  O^scpis  oh,  sifo 
^ovsvf  fMjfT^os ;  A  misconception  of  such  a  clear  unembarrassed 
expression,  of  the  poet's  meaning  were  inexcusably  even  in  a  boy 
of  tolerable  proficiency  in  school  discipline. 

*  XQ.  a-iyx,  triya  contra  metrum  Aid*  et  infra  i8o.  Vs,  145.  HA. 
Aid.  Pro  XertTM  varia' lectio  in  scholiis  ct  in  P.  XBQKoy;  sic  et  Diony- 
sius  Hal.  in  edd.  sed  in  MSS.  Xtrrrov.  Aeirrw  quoque  Lacrtius  VII. 
172.  quod  argumento  ejus  nveliua  convenit,  licet  IllustriuSy  Laertium 
cxscribens,  XevKOv  habeat;  Xsvkov  tamen  magis  poeticum  videtur,  ut 
infra  Xsumy  ovu;^a  949.  Si  hoc  legis,  <riya,  c/ya  jungendum  est  cum 
tiism  si  Xeittoy  praefers,  ^iya,  fftyoi  seatentiam  per  sc  absolvit/ 

The  professor  is  indebted  for  his  remark  to  the  scholiast, 
and  candour  might  have  led  him,  in  this  and  many  other  in-r 
stances,  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  his  instructors.  The 
distinction  appears  to  our  minds,  however,  injudiciously  made 
by  one,  and  inconsiderately  adopted  by  the  other.  If  the  read^ 
ing  Xeirrov  be  retained,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  understand 
it  adverbial/);  for  the  term  may  be  very  properly  regarded,  like 
some  other  equivalent  words,  as  a  suitable  epithet  of  a  delicate 
female  foot.  In  the  Anthologia,  and  elsewhere,  fo^$ivo$  is  fre- 
quently thus  applied,  and  in  Hesychius  we  find  these  glosses 
very  correspondent  to  our  sentiments,  *Pa^<njy  Xeiti^jv,  'Paftvoi?* 
^  XsTtT'oVf  ditocXov* 

Ver.  147.  *  i8*  ar§s[ji.xiay  wf  Cifo^otpov    / 

The  Latin  version  and  usual  acceptation  of  this  passage  are 
very  strange,  and  bordering  on  absurdity  and  nonsense.  Mus-^ 
grave  has  given  a  long  and  learned  note  upon  it,  but  vrithout 
much  illumination  of  its  meaning.  Let  us  listen  to  our  profes-p 
^lor:  *  Sensus  videtur  esse;  Edo  vocem,  qualis  est submtssior calami 
sonus!  But  of  what  possible  use  are  such  vague  remarks  as 
these,  where  no  attempt  is  made  tp.  develope  the  genius  of  the 
expression,  and  inability  is  but  concealed  under  the  disguise  of 
dark  and  general  observation?  One  exposition  of  the  scholiast 
always  appeared  to  us  both  simple  and,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently 
satisfactory:  Tivg;  facr/  /Soijv  wro^o^ov,  t^v  \hy\  hya(;.svriv'£Krof  r«  oiks 
ax8S(rQou^  Hence  we  may  descry  (which  is  the  important  desi* 
deratum  in  all  interpretation)  a  connexion  between  the  formation 
of  the  word  and  its  more  remote  and  general  meaning.  A 
sound  not  audible  out  of  doors  is  a  confined  and  gentle  sound.  But, 
perhaps,  the  rationale  of  the  term  is  more  clearly  and  directly 
seen  from  considering  a  sound  under  the  roof  or  'within  doors^  m 
Contrast  with  one  openly  divulged  in  the  streets;  and  the  Greek 
word  vdll  also  very  well  accommodate  itself  as  allusive  to  a" 
sound  under  the  roojoi  the  mouthy  as  it  were;  so  low  and  still,  as 
SQ^rcoly  to  he  enunciated  beypnd  what  Homer  c^lls  ti^c  #f  Jto^ 
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■%hyrmy  or  the  lips.  The  contrast,  which  we  wish  to  point  out, 
may  be  illustrated  by  Matthew  x,  27.  Whether,  however,  we 
be  right  in  this  instance,  or  no,  our  readers  must  determine; 
but  till  words  are  thus  traced  up  to  their  picture^meanings,  no 
suitable  idea  can  be  presented  to  the  mind^  and  explanation, 
falsely  so  trailed,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,' is  puerile  and 
•useless.  We  interpret,  therefore:  *  Observe,  I  utter  a  still  voice 
as  in  a  private  room;'  namely,  with  a  view  to  secrecy.  The 
nature  of  tlie  passage,  however,  consisting  of  broken  sentences, 
descriptive  of  trepidation  and  anvietyy  leaves  a  doubt  here,  which 
would  not  embarrass  the  ^ordinary  dialogue,  whether  the  poet 
might  not  intend  a  double  epithet;  in  which  case  the  particle  a;; 
has  no  such  power  of  comparison.  On  this  supposition  another 
translation  is  more  proper:  *  OJbserye  hpw  I  ut^er  a  steady  tran- 
quil vpice.' 

But,  wliilst  we  are  in  this  track,  we  will  point  out  to  the 
student  the  supreme  elegance  of  the  word  ar^sfj^ouav  also:  and 
the  editor  would  have  performed  a  good  service  to  his  studious  ' 
youth  had  he  saved  us  this  trouble.  k'r^B\L(iiCL  /3oa  is  a  noise  so 
gentle  .as  t-o  excite  no  tremulous  undulations  in  the  surrounding 
objects :  on  which  point  many  beauties  might  be  produced  from 
the  poets  of  both  languages;  but  pur  rewar4  for  these  illusr- 
trations  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  nick-i>ame  of  hot-headed 
prattlers  from  our  self-sufficient  editor)  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
note  on  ver.  626  of  this  play. 

v'j  yif  r' Aid.  sed  3*0  r*  ^^oy  cum  ineliori  parte  MSS.  to  ^\s[My  t% 
membr.  Brunck.  qui  cavet  nihil  acrius,  quam  ne  fs  post  ovrs  aut  re 
tequatur,'     p.  20* 

The  professor's  reading  we  pronounce  perfectly  just;  and 
Brunck,  in  tliis  and  similar  instances,  is  as  certainly  mistaketi. 
In  such  connections  ^e  and  e^e  never  can  follow  rs  and  srs; 
agreeably  to  the  imexceptionable  practice  of  the  best  writers,  and 
^he  genius  of  language  itself.  We  recollect  to  have  given  a  hint 
^0  this  purpose  in  our  animadversions  on  the  Hecuba. 

Ver.  209.  *  T^o^sv  %or^  rjXhv  ^svpo;  'Jtws  ^''afircoiir^v; 

*  if^Sfv,  ifof  male  edd.  pleraeque.  «ror',tantum  fortius  inierrogat,  non 
^versam  quse$tionem  facit,  ut  ^^oi  -ttoQ'  infra  272.*     p.  *i. 

This  effort  also  at  explanation  is  partly  childish,  and  partly 
inefficient:  childishy  as  solving  a  dgubt  respecting  ^ors,  by  whicn 
we  presume  np  reader  was  perplexed;  and  in^cientj  or  rather 
inaccurate,  in  giving  this  vigour  to  the  word  in  reference  to  its 
interrogatory  Application.  An  English  student  will  probably 
arrive  at  some  conception  of  tiiis  particle  in  such  an  employment 
oi  it  from  a  plain  translation  of  the  verse :  *  "Whence  after  alt 
^ame  I  hither:   And  by  what  means  am  I  come?'    The  profe^r 
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sdr's  cfForts  at  interpretation  ai-e  as  superficial  and  inaclequste, 
as  his  exertions,  in  his  own  proper  department  of -eevere  and  ac- 
curate criticism,  are  discriminating,  judicious,  and  profound* 
So  just  is  the  moralising  reflexion  of  an  ingenious  and  enter* 
taining  poet: 

Oy  yoL2  ^'  av&^ujitOKn  ^soi  TsXesorii/  diravt^C'* 

The  professor  is, in  general  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
from  this  propensity  to  didactical  conciseness  may  arise  his  in- 
aptness  at  illustration;  but  where  an  unfortunately  dull  or  ridi- 
culously vain  brother  in  criticism  can  be  roasted  to  advantage,  he 
grudges  no  superfluity  of  language  in  letting  loose  his  sarcastical 
wit  on  the  fraternity.  We  will  entertain  our  readers  with  one 
specimen  of  his- talents  in  this  way. 

<  Sic  Aid.  MSS.  et  Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  p.  197.  cd.  Canter.  Sed'Slo  ro; 
Plutarch,  t.  II.  p.  88.  C.  Mox  ap^ovsi  pro  Xeys  habent  Stobaci 
Cpdices;  recte  tamen  vertit  Canterus,  loquere;  "  AaXei  pro  (p^ovsi 
posui,"  inquit  Grotius,  "  conjectura  ductus;  nam  sequitur  ^^ovg/.'* 
Sed  cum  itpcnrs  pro  (p^ovsi  det  Harl.  ex  ejus  et  Stobaei  conjunctione 
bellissimus  exsi;rgit  versus,  quern  Clericus,  Reiskius,  Trillerus,  si 
viverent,  amplecterentiir;  quemque  amplectentur,  sat  scio,  Grai« 
gentis  decora,  Ammonius  6t  Invernizius.  Kai  fcij  fcoyov  f  f oyg;,  aXXa 
3Cai  Tt^oLtrtre  rah**     p.  24. 

We  cannot,  however,  but  confess  our  astonishment^. at  such 
contemptible  trash;  such  waste  of  time  and  paper  without  one 
glimmering  of  genuine  humour,  one  ray  of  useful  information  f 
Such  a  disposition  to  contemptuous  sneering  would  be  dearly 
purchased  of  our  professor  by  his  studious  youth  at  the  price  of 
naif  his  critical  accomplishments.  Reiske,  for  example,  was,  no 
doubt,  most  lamentably  defective  in  metrical  knowledge ;  but,  in 
bis  prose  editions  of  the  classics,  he  has  displayed  an  insight  in- 
to the  genius  of  Greek  composition,  and  a  quick  conception  of 
an  author*s  meaning,  far  surpassing  any  documents  of  this  nature 
in  any  performances  of  our  editor,  and,  indeed,  exceeded  by  no 
-Other  scholar.  No  man  will  find  either  his  interest  or  his  credit 
in  treating  such  characters  with  contempt.  Let  us  accept  with 
cheerfi^ness  and  gratitude  their  several  contributions,  according 
to  their  various  accomplishments,  to  the  cause  of  literature,  an5 
draw'  the  veil  of  extenuation  and  candour  over  their  peculiar 
weaknesses  and  misconceptions. 

V.  288.  *  xai  wv  avo^TcocXvTtr^  cv  KOitnyvifjtoy  Tcoopa* 

,     In  a  word  of  this  character  we  will  not  dispute  the  neutral 
signification,  though  we  should  prefer  the  insertion  of  the  pro-^ , 
noun,  which  has  been  lost  in  so  m^ny  instances: 

But  let  us  hear  the  dec!sion-of  the  professor : 
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•  Hanc  kctionem,  in  qua  omncs  MSS.  coBScntrant,  rctinerc  mahii; 
quam  cum  Brunckio  >taa*<yvijr7;  substituere.  Quidni  enim  avoLrcoLXvftrh 
tarn  bene  pro  ayaxxXvieroVf  subaudito  pronomine,  ponatur,  <pisait 
KOLtairavcrai^  pro  KOLtos^itouocoLyAvos  Hec.  912.  sKsiys  pro  ejeayou  infra 
788  (ubi  MS.  unus  sit^iyov)  et  alibi.  ^yBiOB  pro  gyg/fou  Iph.  A.  626? 
Duo  posteriora  loca  eodem  consilio  citat  Musgravius,  cujiis  sententiam 
male  cepisse  videtur  Brunckius,  qu^si  is  putassct  ou  elidi  posse.  Con- 
tra verba  quaedam  ex  neutrtdi/transitivam  induunt  significationem,  ut 
gXTinjcro-ffy,  fEtVf  Hec.  181.  532.  quae  insani  esset  solicitare.'     p.  27. 

Thus  every  man,  we  see,  who  is  not  fortunate  enough  to 
coincide  with  our  learned  editor  in  opinion,  is  reprobated  as  an 
arrant  bedlamite^  fit  only  for  Dr.  Willis  and  a  strait  waistcoat !,.  He 
denounces  them  in  the  words  of  Horace : 


-interdicto  huic  omne  adimat  jiis 


Prsetor,  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos,    . 

But  what  greater  arrogance  can  be  conceived  than  such  uii-< 
substantiated  censures,  such  laconic  decisions,  without  a  single 
example  to  authorise  his  dogmatism?  Howeyer,  the  want 
of  discrimination  in  his  instances,  as  in  exfien^crirsiv  and  ^etv,  most 
clearly  demonstrates  to  us,  either  a  fixed  determination  to  defend 
in  all  events  what  he  has  already  published,  or  an  ignorance  of 
that  quality  whith  invests  some  neutral  verbs  with  a  transitive 
signification :  and  here  we  relinquish  this  subject  for  the  present. 

Ver.  3(y.  ^Kou  Bavsiv.'  This  preferable  reading  might  have  been 
confirmed  also  by  the  authority  of  the  paraphrast. 

Ver.  346  is  thus  quoted  by  Eustathius  on  the  IHad:    ^ 

to  ^iki^vocvy  STOAOl;^  c^jxijcra^: 

and  with  ifi^Tjo-ag  we  think  orroKov  more  agreeable  than  trrgaroYf 
the  common  reading. 

Ver.  373.  *  wffY*  8X.  ay  avrov  yycvpKrcctiJL,*  vlv  sisi^oov.* 

This  repetition  of  the  particle  ay  in  Greek  authors  is  equally 
singular  and  aukwardj  and  yet  there  are  instances  of  indubitable 
legitimacy  in  this  respect,  though,  as  appears  to  us,  much  to 
their  discredit.  Ih  the  present  example  we  would  gladly  relieve 
the  clumsiness  of  this  ^expedient  by  the  reading  of  the  para- 
phrase : 

Ver.  538.  *  feou  &s  y^eXX(p  trrjy  rs  XvntT^o'ety  (pgsva, 

•  Elegans  est  Musgravii  conjectura;  oifov  ye  f^sWoo,  crjvft  Xvnhjtrsw 
^fgyi,  neque  a  verisimilitudine  abhorret;  oVou  yz  enim  habent  H.  R> 
ct  in  loco,  quern  ex  Phcenissis  397  citat,  ii^tj  rt  (rrjv  ^axw  ^psva,  MS. 
Leid.  fji^Tj  ts.  Frustra  Brunckius  accumulat  yvwToc  tcouk,  ayvcoraf 
axXtftos  ovrs  KKrjSsi$y  6iJ^a,i(j.ov  xau  7ia<nyyYftrj;y  ledts^ujy  xat  rejcovtcuVf 
i  fViTOf  'xta  teKwy  tcilyj^^  €<r^ocro$  wrs^ocs  r'  zy^wy  twKov^i  exemplii 
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diversi  generis  permistis.  Vulgatam  tamcn  defendet  Sophocles  Aj» 
^147.  wfu)  $£  KCLi  ars  ycai  I'o  troy  XajS^ov  frro^a.  ifx.t>c^ov  y£(pov$  roL^'av 
ffts  fKievsv^ats  [Mya$  Xf/ptfv  xara<r^s(rei€  ri^y  mKkyjv  ^or^y.^     p.  44, 

The  professor  very  justlv  rejects  Brunck's  illustration  of  this 
peculiar  redundancy,  as  wnolly  trifling  and  impertinent.  His 
own  vindication  of  it  from  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  weats  more 
appearance  of  pertinency,  but  in  reality  does  not  reach  the 
mark: 


'■^erfyvf^sycc  ^oc^sif. 


Wheiv  we  tell  a  man  that  we  will  repress  hinty  and  his  mouthy 
we  readily  urtderstand,  by  this  phraseology,  his  designs  and  hi& 
reproaches:  a  mode  of  expression  in  which  no  superfluity  is  seen, 
because  the  mouth  is  pari  of  the  man:  but  to  speak  of  giving 
uneasiness  at  the  same  time  to  the  man  and  his  ptind^  when  the 
mnd  makes  the  man^  is  to  effect  the  man  and  himself:  a  sin- 
gularity of  speech  which  distinguishes  the  passage  under  con- 
templation from  that  alleged  by  the  editor.  l|il  our  judgement, 
therefore,  more  applicable  exemplifications  may  be  fpund  in 
Homer:  as  in  Iliad  X.  122: 

.  AWa  ftrj  MOI  ravroi>  ^*Xo^  AIEAEgATO  ©TM02  j 

And  again  in  p,  90  of  the  same  poem: 

OxP^lfrag  ^'a^ob  EIXIEwjo^  iv  jtx^yaXijrofa  0TMON  t 

\n  which  example  a  similar  distinction  takes  place  between  the 
man  andhismiW. — Another  instance,  amidst  many,  piay  also  be 
given,  not  unseasonably  we  think,  from  the  Odyssey,  T.  18  ; 

TfTXaflt  ^ij,  KPAAIH'  koli  xvyrs§ov  ccXXo  T^r*  (rXr^r 

as  the  heart  also  is  sometimes  used  for  the  intsUigettt principle^  and 
for  the  man  himself  Indeed  a  passage  from  Euripides  himself 
may  be  adduced  with  much  propriety:  it  is  in  his  Medea,  ver^ 
1056-: 

l^y^  ^roL,  ^TME,  ftijIT  /  fePrASEI  I'aSs- 
.  EA20N  aurtj^,  Xi  TAAAN-  4>EI2AI  rexvwv 
snu  \LiV  'HMfiN  l^ajyres  sv(^^civ8a'i  2E. 


But  wt  must  reserve  our  remaining  observations  for  the  en^ 
suing  number. 
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Art.  II. — The  Tertplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea.  Part  the  Ftrst. 
Cotaainingy  an.  Account  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Ancients^  from 
the  Sea  of  Suez  to  the  Coast  of  Zanguebar.  Jf^ith  Dissertations. 
By  William  Vincent^  D.D.  4to.  i/.  is.  Boards.  Cadell  and 
Davies.     1800. 

1  HK  comparison  of  ancient  and  modem  geography  has  be- 
come a  favourite  and  interesting  study,  and  is  now  conducted 
upon  far  more  rational  grounds  than  at  any  preceding  period^ 
and  with  all  the  exuberance  of  recent  knowledge  and  discovery. 
The  first  restorers  of  geography  imagined  they  had  done  their 
duty  when  they  had  scattered  ancient  names  over  all  our  hemi- 
sphercy  and  even  America  found  the  classical  term  of  Atlantis. 
Cluverius  and  Cellarius  contributed  to  strengthen  the  old  system^ 
and  their  errors  are  so  gross- that  it  is  shameful  to  put  either  into 
the  hands  of  youth.  So  dependent  is  geography  on. mathematical 
improvements  and  the  precision  of  the  latest  observations  and 
discoveries,  that  a  book  or  a  map  is  commonly  valuable  in  pn^ 
portion  as  it  is  recent,  and  every  old  map  is  an  antiquated  fable* 
Nicholas  Sanson,  the  father,  nrst  began  gradually  to  improve 
ancient  geography  by  modem  accounts.  The  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Delisle  and  the  illustrious  D' Anville,  who  himself 
left  many  errors  to  rectify ;  and  when  Mr.  Gibbon  pronounces  his 
work  perfect,  we  can  only  say  that  he  had  never  studied  the  sub- 
ject. D'Anville  has  been  ably  succeeded  by  Gosselinj  by 
Hartmann  and  others  in  Germany  5  and  in  our  own  country  by 
Rennell,  Vincent,  and  several  competitors. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  this  work  has  already 
evinced  such  talents  for  geographical  disquisition,  that  we  opened 
it  in  the\:ertainty  of  receiving  at  once  great  entertainment  and 
instruction.-  In  his  dedication  to,  the  king.  Dr.  Vincent  justly 
congratiilates  that  reign  which  ascertained  that  an  entrance  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  passage  either  in  the  north-west  or  the 
north-east  is  impracticable,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  great 
southern  continent  was  only  supported  by  theory.  The  preface 
expresses  that  this  work,  wnich  contains  much  disquisition  upoir 
g  brief  narrative,  has  rather  exceeded  the  author's  calculation  and 
design.  The  doctor  then  replies  to  some  criticisms  on  his 
former  work,  particularly  against  his  use  of  Oriental  etymology, 
which  he  has  now  abandoned,  and,  we  think,  wisely ;  for  etymo- . 
logy  rarely  ^spires  to  scientific  certainty,  and  the  Oriental  ortho» 
graphy  in  particular  is  so  lax,  that' the  uncertainty  is.  of  ten  in^ 
creased  to  embarrassment.  •* 

•  In  the  Voyage  of  Nearchus  I  t!aced  tlie  intercourse  with  India 
to  its  source,  a  subject,  as  it  has  been  called,  "  barren,  but  important:" 
and  I  now  prosecute  the  same  inquiry  down  to  its  completion,  by  the 
discoveries  of  Gama,  under  difficulties  still  more  discouraging  to  an 
Wither.  A  work,  relieved  neither  by  the  incidents  of  9  voyage,  or  [wr^ 
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tjbc  occurrences  of  a  journal,  varied  by  no  personal  dangers  or  escap«r» 
animated  by  no"  personal  exertion  or  ability,  however  it  may  abound 
in  fnfonnation,  can  presume  but  little  upon  its  powers  bf  attraction. 
Fidelity,  labour,  and  research,  it  is  true,  have  their  share  of  merit ; 
but  the  approbation  which  they  claim  must  be  derived  from  those 
who  can  appreciate  the  value  of  talents  which,  though  common  to  all, 
are  exercised  only  by  the  few.  • 

*  Research,  indeed,  affords  a  pleasure  peculiar  to  itself;  it  present* 
an  idea  of  discovery  to  the  imagination  of  the  inquirer;  an  intellectual 
'pleasure,  in"  which  he  flatters  himself  others  wiH  be  desirous  to  parti- 
xripate;  and  which,  if  he  can  communicate  with  satisfaction  prop<M^. 
tionate  to  his  own,  publication  is  not  merely  the  indulgence  of  a  pro- 
pensity, but  the  exercise  of  a  social  duty.'     p»  x.  ■ 

In  proceeding  we  wished  that  the  l^'rned  author  had  prefixed 
z  table  of  contents,  which  will,  we  suppose,  appear  with  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  in  which  the  pages  are  to  be  numbered 
along  with  the  first,  and  which  is  to  contain  the  Arabian  and 
.tast-lndian  navigation  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  or  what_  is  now 
styled  the  Indian  Ocean.  /  , 

We  shall,  according  to  our  usual  plan  on  such  occasions,  first 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  work,  and  then  return  to  the  consi- 
deration of  some  particular  passages.  The  preliminary  dis- 
quisitions contain  an  account  of  the  Periplus,  interspersed  with 
illustrations  of  the  knoyrledge  which  Homer,  Herodotus,  Ctesias, 
and  some  other  ancients,  possessed  concerning  India.  In  the  se-  ^ 
cond  book  tlie  author  proceeds  to  a  particular  illustration  of  the 
navigation  of  the  ancients,  from  Myos  Hormus  in  tlie  Gulf  of 
Arabia  to  the  promontory  of  ELhapta  on  the  coast  of  Africa^ 
\v4th  accounts  of  the  sev^Jral  places  mentioned,  thus  connecting 
the  discoveries  of  the  ancients  along  the  north-east  coast  of 
Africa  with  those  of  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  second  part  is  also 
^o  consist  of  two  books,  in  which  the  discoveries  of  the  Arabs 
and  Hindus  will  be  displayed. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  imperfection  of  ancient  navigation, 
the  doctor  unfolds  his  design  of  filling  up  the  interval  between 
the  voyage  of  Nearchus  and  the  discoveries  of  tl^e  Portuguese, 
assuming  for  a  basis  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  in  com- 
menting on  which  work  sufficient  opportunities  arise  to  introduce 
all  the  particulars  connected  with  the  general  design. 

*  The  Peripliis  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  is  the  title  prefixed  to  a  work 
which  contains  the  best  account  of  .the  commerce  carried  on  from  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  East  Indies,  during  the  time 
that  Egypt  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

*  This  work  was  first  edited  from  the  press  of  Froben  at  Basle,  in  - 
l^33>  with  a  prefatory  epistle  by  Gelenius;  but  from  what  manuscript 
I  have  never  been  ^le  to  discover;  neither  is  it  known  whether  any 
manuscript  of  it  is  now  in  existence.  The  edition  of  Stuckius  at 
Zurich,  in  1577,  and  Hudson  in  1698,  at  Oxford,  are  both  from  the 
printed  copy,  which  is  notoriously  incorrect,  and  their  exxi^eDdationt 
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femove  lew  of  the  material  difficulties;  besides  these^  there  is- a  trans- 
lation in  the  collection  of  Ramusio,  fc^thful  indeed,  as  all  his  trans-' 
ktions  are,  but  without  iany  attempt' to  amend  the  text,  or  any-com^ 
ment  t6  explain  it$  he  has  prefiited  a  discourse  however  of  considerable 
merit  and  much  learning,  which  I  have  made  use  of  wherever  it  could 
be  of  service,  as  I  have  also  of  the  commentaries  of  Stuckius,  Hud^ 
fion^and  Dodwell;  but  the  author  with  whom  I  am  most  in  harmony^ 
upon  the  whole,  is  Vossius,  who  in  his  edition  of  Pomponius'  Mela 
has  touched  upon  some  of  these  points,  and  I  wish  we  had  the  ground 
of  his  opinion  in  detail/ 

*  The  Erythrean  Sea  is  an  appellation  given  in  the  age  of  the  author 
to  the  whole  expanse  of  ocean  reaching  from  the  coast  of"  Africa  ta 
the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient  knowledge  on  the  east;  an  appellation, 
in  all  appearance,  deduced  from  their,  entrance  into  it  by  the  straits  of 
the  Red  Sea,  styled  Erythra  by  the  Greek8,andnot  excluding  the  Gul|»h 
of  Persia,  to  which  the  fabulous  history  of  a  king  Erythras  is  more 
peculiarly  appropriate. 

*  Who  the  author  was,  is  by  no  means  evident,  but  certainly  not 
Arrian  of  Nicomedia,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Alexander,  whdsc 
writings  have  been  ihe  subject  of  my  meditations  for  many  years,  and 
whose,  name  I  should  have  been  happy  to  prefix  to  the  present  work; 
HE  was  a  man  of  eminence  by  birth,  rank,  talents,  and  education, 
while  the  author  before  us  has  none  of  th^se  qualities  to  boast;  but 
veracity  is  a  reconmiendation  which  will  compensate  for  deficiency  in 
any  other  respect:  this  praise  is  indisputably  his  due,  and  to  display 
this  in  all  its  parts  is  the  principal  merit  of  the  commentary  I  have 
undertaken.  V 

*  Arrian  of  Nicomedia  has  left  us  the  Paraplus  of  Nearehus^  and 
the  PeripKis  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  was  a  name  of  celebrity  to  the 
early  editors  of  Greek  manuscripts,  long  before  the  work  now  under 
contemplation  was  known ;  it  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  if  the 
Peripius  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  v^as  found  anonymous,  that  it  was  at- 
tributed to  an  author  whose  name  on  similar  subjects  was  faipiliar.  But 
il  Arrian  be  the  real  name  of  the  author  now  under  contemplation,, 
and  not  fictitious,  he  appears  from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  a 
Greek,  a  native  of  Egypt,  or  ^  resident  in  that  country,  and  a  mer- 
chant of  Alexandria:  he  manifestly  sailed  on  board  the  fleet  from 
Egypt,  as  far  as  the  Gulph  of  Cambay,  if  not  farther  j  and,  from  cir- 
cumstances that  will  appear  hereafter,  is  prior  to  Arrian  ^f  Nicomedia 
by  little  less  than  a  qentury.  His  work  has  long  been  appreciated  by 
geographers,  and  is  worthy  of  high  estimation  as  far  as  the  author  can 
be  supposed  personally  to  have  visited  the  countries  he  describes; 
some  scattered  Hghts  also  occur  even  in  regard  to  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  east^  which  are  valuable  as  exhibiting  the  first  dawn  of 
imormation  upon  the  subject. 

*  Of  this  work  no  adequate  idea  could  be  formed  by  a  translation; 
but  a  comparison  of  its  contents  with  the  knowledge  of  India,  which 
we  have  obtained  since  Gama  burst  the  barrier  of  .discovery,  cannot 
but  be  acceptable  to  those  who  value  geography  as  a  science,  or  de- 
light in  it  as  a  picture  of  the  worid.^  '       J 

*  The  Peripi(^s  itself  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  com- 
^rehending  th£  coast  of  Africa  from  Myos  Hotihus  to  Rhapta;  the, 
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others  commencing  from  the  same  pomt>  includes  the  coast  of  An^fit^ 
both  within  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Ocean;  and  then  passing  over  to  . 
Guzerat  runs  do^vn  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  Ceylon;  It  is  the  first 
part^  containing  the  account  of  Africa,  which  I  now  present  to  the 
pubUc;  a  work  which»  perhaps,  I  ought  neveV  to  have  undertaken, 
but  which  I  hope  to  complete  with  the  addition  of  the  Oriental  part, 
(if  blessed  with  a  continuance  of  life  and  health,)  by  devoting  t6  this 
purpose  the  few  intervtds  which  can  be  spared  from  the  more  im- 
portant duties  in  which  I  am  engaged.  The  whole  will  be  compre- 
nended  in  four  books;  the 'first  consisting  of  preliminary  matter,  and 
the  other  three  allotted  respectively  to  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India,  the 
three  different  countries  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  Peripl^ci 
Itself  In  the  execution  of  this  design  I  shall  encroach  but  little  on 
the  ground  already  occupied  by  doctor  Robertson;  but  to  Harris, 
and  his  learned  editor  doctor  Ciunpbell,  I  have  many  obligations.  I 
follow  the  same  arrangement  in  my  consideratiort  of  the  Greek 
authors,  borrowing  sometimes  from  their  materials,  but  never  bound 
by  their  decisions:  where  I  am  indebted  I  shall  not  b^  sparing  of  my 
acknowledgments;  and  where  I  dissent,  sufiicient  reasons  will  be 
assigned.  I  could  have  wished  for  the  company  of  such  able  guides 
£EUtner  on  my  journey;  but  I  soon  diverge  fron\  their  track,  and  must 
explore  my  way  like  an  Arab  in  the  desert^  by  a  few  slight 'marks 
which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  desolation  of  war* 
*  To  a  nation  now  mistress  of  those  Indian  territories  which  were 
,  known  to  Alexiander  only  by  report,  and  to  the  Greeks  of  Egypt 
only  by  the  intervention  of  a  conunerc^  restricted  to  the  coast,  it  may 
be  deemed  an  object  of  high  curiosity  at  least,  if  not  of  utility,  to 
trace  back  the  origin  and  progress  of  discovery,  and  to  examine  the 
minute  and  accidental'  causes  which  have  led  to  all  our  knawledge  oF 
the  East;  causes,  which  have  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees 
weakened  all  the  great  powers  of  Asia,  which  have  dissolved  the  em- 
pires of  Persia  and  Hindostan,  and  have  reduced  the  Othmans'  tp  ^ 
secondary  rank;  while  Europe  has  arisen  paramount  in  arts  and  arms^ 
and  Britain  is  the  ruling  power  in  India,  from  Ceylon  to  the  Ganges t 
— a  supremacy  this,  envied  undoubtedly  by  our  enemies,  and  repro- 
bated by  the  advocates  of  our  enemies.  Anquetil  du  Perron  and  'Ber-v 
nouUi  exclaim  at  the  injustice  of  our  conquests;  but  who  ever  asserted 
that  conquest  was  founded  iipon  justice?  The  Portuguese,  the  Hol- 
landers, and  the  French,  were  all  intruders  upon  the  natives,  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  as  well  as  the  British.  India  in  no  age  since 
the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars  and  Mahomedans  has  known  any  power 
but  th^  power  of  the  sword;  and  great  as  the  usurpation  of  the 
Europeans  may  have  been,  it  was  originally  founded  in  necessity.  It 
is  not  my  wish  to  justify  the  excess;  but  there  are  nations  with  whom 
there  can  be  no  intercourse  v^ithout  a  pledge  for  the  security  of  the 
zperchant.  The  Portuguese,  uppn  their  first  arrival  at  Calicut,  could 
not  trade  but  by  force:  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  necessity  that 
all  the  Europeans  demanded  or  extorted  the  liberty  of  erecting  forta 
for  their  factories;  and  this  privilege,  once  granted,  led  the  way  to 
every  encroachment  which  ensued.  I  notice  this,  because  the  same 
danger  produced  the  same  effects  from  the  beginning.  It  will  appear 
from  the  PeripKis,  that  the  Arabians  in  thr»t  age  had  fortified  th^. 
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^ctori€«  on  the  coast  of  Africa^  and  the  Portuguese  historians  xneil- 
tion  the  same  precaution'  used  in -the  same  country  by  the  Arabs  ia 
the  age  of  Gama.  From  this  slender  origin  all  the  conquests  of  the 
Europeans  in  India  have  taken  their  rise,  till  they  have  grown  into  a 
consequence  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  and  which  it  is  now 
impossible  to  control.  No  nation  can  abandon  its  conquests  without 
ruin;  for  it  is  not  only  positive  subtraction  from  one  scale,  but  pre<- 
ponderancy  accumulated  in  the  other.  No  power  can  be  withdraws 
from  a  single  province,  but  that  it  would  be  occupied  by  a  rival  upon 
the  instant.  Nothing  remains  but  to  moderate  an  evil  which  cannot 
be  removed,  and  to  regulate  the  government  by  the  interests  of  the 
governed.  This  imports  the  conquerors  as  much  as  th^  conquered; 
tor  it  is  a  maxim  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  P'ortuguese  lost  by" 
their  avarice  the  empire  they  had  acquired  by  their  valour;  but  of  this 
too  much:-^-our  present  business  is  n^  with  the  result  of  discovery^ 
but  its  origin.*     p.  3. 

Our  learned  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  ti[ie  faint  know^ 
ledge  of«the  Greeks  concerning  India  prior  to  the  age  of 
Alexander.  Homer  seems  to  have  had  an  indistinct  idea  that 
there  were  Ethiopians,  or  people  of  a  black  complexion,  to  die  east 
of  Africa,  whohi  Dr.  Vincent  supposes  to  belong  to  the  south  of 
Hindustan.  The  notions  of  Herodotus  are  also  not  a  little  ob- 
scure, as  we  may  suppose  when  he  asserts  that  the  Indus  nm* 
to  the  east;  and  the  accounts  of  Ctesias  are  interspersed  with 
such  gross  fable,'  that  he  has  incurred  one  general  charge  of 
falsehood.  Nor  is  the  doctor  inclined  to  lend  much  credit  to 
the  accounts  of  lambulus,  tliough  Harris  or  Dr.  Campbell,  who 
published  his  voyages  under  that  name,  be  inclined  to  support 
liis  authority. 

*  Agatharchides,  the  next  object  of  our  consideration,  is  an  author 
of  far  different  estimation ;  he  was  president  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  and  is  always  mentioned  with  respect  by  Strabo,  Riny,  and 
Diodorus.  His  work  on  the  Erythr^an  or  Red  Sea  is  preserved  in 
an  extract  of  Photius,  and  copied  almost  :n  the  same  terms,  but  not 
without  intermixture,  by  Diodorus.  Diod6rus  indeed  professes  to 
derive  his  information  irom  the  royal  commentaries,  and  original 
visitors  of  the  countries  he  describes;  but  that  he  copies  Agatharchides 
it  evident,  by  a  comparison  of  this  part  of  his  work  with  the  extract 
of  Photius;  or,  perhaps,  considering  Agatharchides  as  librarian,  he 
conceived  that  his  work  was  founded  on  the  commentaries  or  archives 
of  the  Alexandrian  depositoiy.  Strabo  likewise  follows  Agatharchides 
in  almost  all  that  relates  to  Ethiopia,  the  countries  south  of  Egypt, 
and  the  western  coast  of  Arabia;  or  rather,  as  Wesseling  has  observed, 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  both  copy  Artcmldorus  of  Ephcsus,  who  is 
the  copyist  of  Agatharchides. 

«  It  is  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  author,  as  he  is  ap- 
jwirently  the  original  source  from  whence  all  the  historians  drew,  pre- 
vious to  the  discovery  of  the  monsoon;  his  work  forms  an  eJ)och  in 
the  science ;  and  when  Pliny  comes  to  speak  of  the  discoveries  on  the 
^gast  of  Malabar  in  his  owa  age^  aad^adds,  that  the  nuines  he-men- 
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tions  are  new,  and  not  to  be  found  in  prerious  writers,  we  ou^ht  t9 
consider  him  as  speaking  of  all^  those  who  had  followed  the  authority 
of  the  Macedonians,  or  the  school  of'  Alexandria,  of  which,  in  this 
branch  of  science,  Eratosthenes  and  Agatharchides  were  the  leaders. 

*  Eratosthenes  was  librarian  of  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Euer* 
getes  I.  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  194,  A.  C.  He  was  rather 
an  astronomer  .and  mathematician  than  a  geographer,  and  is  honoured 
with  the  title  of  surveyor  of  the  earth,  as  the  first  astronomer  who 
measured  a  degree  of  a  great  circle,  and  drew  the  first  parallel  of 
latitude,  the  sublime  attempt  on  which  all  the  accuracy  of  the  science 
depends. 

*  It  appears  from  Strabo  and  Pliny,  that  Eratosthenes  speaks  of^ 
Meroe,  India,  and  the  Thinae,  and  of  the  latter  as  placed  incorrectly 
in  the  more  ancient  ^maps;  how  this  nation,  which  was  the  boundary 
of  knowledge  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  (and  which,  if  it  does  not  inti- 
mate China,  is  at  lea^  as  distant  as  the  eolden  Chersonese  of  Malacca,) 
found  its  way  into  charts  more  early  than  Eratosthenes,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  its  proper  place;  but  his  knowledge  of  Meroe  or  Abyssinia 
is  deri^^ed  from  Dalion,  Aristocreon,  and  Bion,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Philadelphus,  or  his  successors,  into  that  country,  or  from  Timo- 
8thenes,who  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Africa  as  low  as  Ceme.  His  in- 
formation concerning  India  must  be  deduceid  from  the  Macedonians^ 
bu^  his  infonnation  is  confined  on  the  subject  of  Oriental  commerce; 
the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  seems  to  be  the  grand  truth  he  was 
desirous  to  establish,  and  his  geographical  inquiries  were  perhaps 
rather  the  basis  of  a  system,  than  a  delineation  of  the  habitable  world. 

*  Agatharchides,  according  to  Blair,  must,  though  younger,  have 
been  contemporary  with  Eratosthenes;  he  was  a  native  of  Cnidus  in 
Caria,  and  flourished  177,  A.  C.  But  Dodwell  brings  him  down 
mcfch  lower,  to  104,  A.  C.  which  can  hardly  be  true,  if  Artemidorua 
copied  his  work,  for  the  date  of  Artemidorus  is  attributed  to  104, 
A.  C.  also,  the  same  year  which  Dodwell  gives  to  Agatharchides.' 
p.  24.    *  - 

Dr.  Vincent  proceeds  to  observe  several  circumstances  in  this 
author's  account  of  Abyssinia,  which  evince  its  general  veracity; 
and  he  afterwards  illustrates  his  descriptions  of  some  other 
countries.  It  is  shown  that  there  was  no  intercourse  bet^^een 
Egypt  and  India  till  the  voyage  of  Hippalus. 

*  If  it  should  now  be  inquired  how  the  commerce  with  India  could 
be  in  this  state  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  or  why 
the  discoveries  of  Nearchus  had  not  in  all  this  time  been  prosecuted?  ' 
the  answer  is  not  difficult.  The  fleets  from  Egypt  found  the  com- 
modities of  India  in  Arabia,  and  the  merchants  contented  themselves 
with  buying  in  that  market,  without  entering  upon  new  adventures  to 
an  unknown  coast.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Sabea  had 
been  the  centre  of  this  commerce  long  prior  to  the  discoveries  of 
Nearchus,  and  the  age  of  Alexander 5  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Arabians  had,  even  prisons  to  that  peribd,  ventured  across  the 
Oceap  with  the  monsoon.  That  they  reached  India  is  certain,  for 
Indian  commodities  found  ^heir  way  into  Egypt,  and  there  is  no  con- 
veyance of  them  so  obvious  as  by  means  of  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea. 
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II1C  track  of  Arabian  navigators  is  undoubtedly  marked  along  the 
coast  of  Gadrosia  before  Nearchus  ventured  to  explore  it,  for  the 
names  he  found  there  are  many  of  them  Arabick  j  and  if  conjecture  in 
such  case  be  allowable,  I  should  suppose  that  they  kept  along  the 
coast  of  Gadrosia  to  Guadel  or  Possem,  and  then  stood  out  to  sea 
for  the  coast  of  Malabar.  My  reason  for  supposing  this,  is,  that 
Nearchus  found  a  pilot  at  Possem,  which  implies  previous  navigation^ 
and  adds,  that  from  that  cape  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia  the  coast  waji 
Dot  so  obscure  as  from  the  Indus  to  the  cape.'     p.  37. 

*  The  discovery  of  Hippalus  opens  a  scene  entirely  new  to  our 
contemplation ;  and  if  it  has  appeared  that  hitherto  there  are  only  two 
sources  of  information,  the  Macedonians  and  Agatharchides ;  if  it  has 
been  shewn  that  all  the  authors  between  Agatharchides  and  the 
discovery,  sp^ak  the  same  language ;  it  will  now  be  still  more  evident, 
that  a  new  era  commences  at  this  point,  and  that  the  Periplus,  Pljny, 
and  Ptolemy  are  as  uniform  in  one  system  as  their  predecessors  were 
in  another,  previous  to  the  discovery. 

*  Dodwell  has  observed,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  that  it  is  no  proof 
,that  the  Periplus  is  contemporary  with  the  age  of  Pliny,  because  he 
*ancntiou^  the  same  sovei-eigns,  in  the  different  countries  of  which  it 
treats;  for  he  adds,  Ptojemy  notices  the  very  same,  Ceprobotas  ia 
jLimfrice  and  Pandiori  in  Malabar.  He  supposes,  therefore,  that 
the  Periplds  copied  Pliny  or  Pliny's  authorities,  and  that  the  same 
ptirtces  might  be  reigning  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  to  the  reign  of 
Adrian.  But  would  not  this  correspondence  of  the  three  be  equally 
consistent,  if  we  suppose  them  all  to  have  but  one  source  of  in- 
formation ?  Dodwell  would  subscribe  to  this  in  regard  to  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  whose  age  is  known,  but  he  refuses  this  solution  to  that  of 
the  Periplus,  the  date  of  which  he  chooses  to  bring  down  as  low  as 
Verus.     Of  this  more  in  its  proper  place. 

*  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  no  data  for  fixing  the  discovery  of 
Hippalus  with  precision.  Jt  is  certainly  subsequent  to  Strabo,  whose 
death  is  placed  anno  25.  P.  C.  for  Strabo  whd  was  in  Egypt  with 
£liu9  GaUus  must  have  heard  of  it,  and  to  all  appearance  it  must  have 
been  later  than  the  accident  which  happened  to  the  freedman  of  An* 
nius  Plocamus,  who,  while  he  was  collecting  the  tribute  on  the  coast 
of  Arabia,  was  caught  by  the  monsoon  and  carried  over  to  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  This  happened  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  under  whom 
Plocamus  was  farmer  of  the  revenue  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  reign  of 
Claudius  commences  in  the  year  41  of  our  era,  and  ends  in  54.  Let 
us'  assume  the  middle  of  his  reign,  or  the  year  47,  for  this  transaction, 
and  as  Pliny  dedicates  his  work  to  Titus  the  son  of  Vespasian,  if  we 
take  the  middle  of  Vespasian's  reign  it  coincides  with  the  year  73. 
This  reduces  the  space  for  inquiiy  within  the  limits  of  twenty-six 
years.  From  thes^  we  may  detract  the  first  years  of  Vespasian,  which 
were  too  turbulent  for  attention  to  commerce,  with  the  two  years  of 
Galba,  Otho,  and  ViteUius;  Nero  reigned  fourteen,,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  or  the  six  last  of  Claudius,  the  date  might  be  fixed 
with  the  'greatest  probability,  because,  if  we  suppose  the  return  of  the 
freedman  of  Plocamus,  the  embassy  that  accompanied*  him,  or  the 
knowledge  he  acquired  to  be  a  cause,  or  in  any  degree  connected  witfe 
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the  disfcovery,  this  space  confined  to  about  ten  years  i^  th^  mo«t  con-' 
sistent  of  all  others  to  allot  to  this  purpose.  Another  fact  coimected 
with  this  is,  the  prdfucion  of  Nero  in  cinnamon  and  aromaticks,  at  tjie 
funeral  of  Popp^a.  An  extravagance,  wanton  as  it  is,  which  bespeak* 
something  hke  a  direct  importation  of  the  niaterial.  And  we  are  like- 
wise informed  by  Pliny,  that  he  sent  two  centurions  from  Egypt  up  in- 
to Ethiopia  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  interior;  an  inquiry  naturally 
attached  to  the  discoveries  on  the  coast. 

*  The  usual  date  attributed  to  the  discovery  of  Hippalus  is  the 
reign  of  Claudius*  Dodwell  and  Harris  are  both  of  this  opinion,  and 
the  latter,  or  rather  Dr.  Campbell  his  editor,  has  treated  this  subject 
to  ably,  that  if  it  were  not  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  work 
before  us,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  inquiries,  rather 
than  to  tread  the  ground  again  which  he  has  occupied.  Let  us  assuine 
then  the  seventh  year  of  Claudius,  answering  to  the  forty-seventh  of 
the  Christian  era,  for  the  discovery  of  Hippalus,  and  the  next  object 
of  inquiry  virill  natiurally  be  the  date  of  the  work  which  we  are  to 
examine.'     p.  44. 

Dr.  Vincent  then  discusses  the  period  in  which  the  Periplus 
\ras  composed.  Dodwell  conceives  that  the  work  was  compiled 
by  some  Alexandrian  from  the  journal  of  Hippalus.  The  doctor 
supposes  that  it  wa6  written  about  the  tenth  ye^r  of  N^ro,  but 
his  arguments  are  far  from  amounting  to  demonstration.  He 
ingeniously  infers,  p.  63,  that  there  had  been  an  intercourse  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Hindustan  preceding  the  light  of  history,  and 
that  the  Egyptian  Thebes  owed  its  opulence  and  splendor  to  this 
cause.  The  peculiar  circumstances  or  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemys 
and  under  the  Roman  domination  have  also  engaged  our  author's 
attention  at  the  close  of  this  first  book. 

^rhe  minute  detail  concerning  the  names  and  situations  of 
places  on  the  Arabian"  Gulf  will  little  interest  our  readers,  and 
we  shall  refer  the  le'arned  to  the  work  itself,  which  will  general- 
ly be  found  satisfactory,  reserving  our  remarks  for  a  more  inji- 
portant  topic,  the  doctor's  idea  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
in  the  north-east'of  Africa. 

fTi?  be  continued,) 


Akt,  llh'^-'Gefteral  Zoology,   or  Systematic  Natural  History.     By 

'     George  Shawy  M.D.  F.R.S.     With  Plates  from  the  first  Au^ 

thorities  and  most  select  Specimens,  engraved  primi^ally^  by  Mx. 

Heath,    Vol.  L  in  Two  Parts.    Svo.    Large  Paper  3/,  3/.    Stnall 

Paper  iL  16s.  Boards.  Kearsley.    1800. 

Animals  have  been  so  often  described,  systems  of  natural 
history  have  accumulated  so  rapidly  within  the  last  twenty 
yeara,  that  we  were  startled  at  the  appearance  of  a  new  attempt, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  author, 
opened  the  woik  with  an  expectation  only  of  the  cramiif  rccocta  of 
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Bufibn  and  Pennant.  It  ought  to  hare  occurred  to  us  tliat  Dr. 
Shaw's  plan  was  more  extensive,  and  that  his  situation  in  the 
Museum  was  peculiarly  advantageotis  to  such  an  attempt.  In 
the  progress  of  many  years,  and  at  a  period  when  commei'ce  and 
enterprise  have  contributed  to  extend,  in  a  great  degree,  oar 
knowledge  of  the  difFerent  regions  and  their  productions,  to  col- 
lect and  combine  the  novelties  with  the  ancient  stock  is  neces- 
sary and  highly  beneficial ;  nor  can  it  have  escaped  the  reflex- 
ion of  any  person  who  considers  even  the  state  of  zoology,  that 
much  remains  in  the  minuter  parts,  where  labour  cannot  be  re- 
warded with  its  merited  share  of  praise  or  fame ;  we  mean  in  the 
specific  chamcters.  In  the  comparative  anatomy  also,  in  the 
.physiology  of  niany  animals,  numerous  discoveries  have  been 
made ;  but,  with  respect  to  insects  and  fish,  the  English  reader 
has  as  yet -no  adequate  guide  to  assist  his  inquiries.  These  are 
circumstances  which  render  a  systematic  natural  history  by  an 
able  author  not  only  useful  but  highly  necessary.  .  The  abilities 
of  Di;.  Shaw  have  been  too  long  known  and  too  frequently  tried 
to  be  doubted,  and,  on  a  careful  examination  of  this  first  vo- 
lume, our  expectations  have  been  more  than  gratified :  the  de- 
scriptions are  most  accurately  discriminated,  the  accounts  of 
animals  comprehensive  and  satisfactory ;  nor  does  our  recollec- 
tion furnish  a  single  circumstance  la^tely  discovered  respecting 
the  subjects  of  this  volume  not  noticed  and  properly  explained ; 
whil6  anotlier,  and  no  slight  advantage  of  this  system,  is  the 
clear  precision  and  comprehensive  brevity  of  the  language.  The 
advertisement  yrt  shall  transcribe. 

*  In  the  course  of  this  work  will  be  comprised  the  whole  of  what 
is  termed  zoology,^ or  the  history  of  the  animal  world.  It  will  com- 
mence with  quadrupeds,  and  will  proceed,  in  systematic  order,  through 
aU  the  remaining  branches,  viz.  birds,  amphibia,  fishes,  insects,  vermes, 
testaceous  animals,  zoophytes,  &c.  The  number  of  volumes  will  pro- 
bably  amount  to  ten  or  twelve. 

*  The  Linnsean  arrangement,  with  some  occasional  variations,  will 
in  general  b^  pursued,  as  on  the  whole  the  most  eligible ;  though  his 
arrangement  of  quadrupeds  may  to  mafiy  appear,  at  first  sight,  not 
quite  80  easy  and  natural  as  that  of  Mr.  Pennant.* 

In  the  little  which  Dr.  Shaw  has  said  of  his  work,  he  remarks 
that  it  does  not  appear  an  easy  task  to  in^iprove  on  the  systems  of 
BufFon  and  Pennant,  but  by  introducing  the  Linnean  arrange- 
ment, th^  correction  of  errors  in  the  synonyms,  the  addition  of 
proper  specific  characters,  and  the  introduction  of  newly-disco- 
vered species. 

*  Of  the  generic  and  specific  characters,  but  more  particularly  the 
latter,  it  should  be  observed,  that  implicit  faith  is  not  always  to  be 
placed  in  them.  They  are  highly  useful  in  a  general  view,  but  should 
merely  be  regarded  in  that  light,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  in  every 
mstancc  strictly  and  absolutely  exact.     It  is  farther  to  be  observed, 
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that  tKe  English  epecific  characters  in  the  present  work  are  commonly 
80  rendered  as  to  be  somewhat  fuller  or  more  particular  than  the 
Latin;  from  which  it  will  also  be  perceived  that  they  occasionally 
vary  a  little.  This  was  necessary,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  purpose  of  general  readers. 

*  With  respect  to  figures,  those  highly  important  accompanimentft 
to  a  work  of  this  kind,  no  care  has  been  spared  to  give  such  as  con- 
vey the  clearest  and  most  accurate  ideas  of  the  animals  themselves. 
Where  Buffon's  figures  were  judged  unexceptionable,  they  have 
been  admitted :  others  are  introduced  from  publications  of  the  first 
respectability,  from  original  diawings,  or  from  those  rich  repositories 
of  science,  the  British  and  Leverian  Museums, 

*  The  talents  of  the  engraver  to  whose  care  they  have  been  com- 
mitted-are too  well  known  to  require  particular  commendation.* 
p.  viii.  .        . 

Dr.  Shaw  has  not,  however,  given  himself  theYull  credit 
which  he  merits.  The  specific  characters  are  very  often  cor- 
tected  in  important  particulars,  and  many  additions  are  made 
to  almost  every  article,  either  from  his  own  observations  or  those 
of  the  most  modern  travellers. 

In  our  examination  of  thi$  work  we  must  not  stop  to  notice 
every  change  or  every  addition ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  new  species,  and  probably  some  of  the  more  import?mt  im- 
provements. The  first  part  of  this  volume  contains  the  primates 
and  bruta,  the  second  the  f^rae.  We  could  have  -w^ished,  how- 
ever, that,  besides  the  alphabetical  index  prefixed,  a  systematic  . 
table  of  contents  had  been  subjoined,  as  Dr.  Shaw  has  not  im- 
plicitly followed  the  order  of  the  genera  in  the  last  (Gmelin's) 
edition  of  the  *  System  of  Nature.'  '    . 

The  whole  of  the  monkey  tribe  (simia)  is  described  with  sin- 
gular precision;. much  comnion  obscurity  is  cleared  in  many  of 
me  species,  and  the  synonyms  are  often  corrected.  Camelli's 
own  account  of  the  Philippine  monkey  (S.Syrichta  L.)  is  intro- 
duced, and  it  appears  probably  a  species  pf  lemur.  We  ob- 
serve, in  this  part  of  the  work,  more  than  one  instance  of  the 
advantage  of  the  minutely-descriptive  language  of  Linne.  It  has 
often  corrected  the  inaccuracies  of  Buffon  in  his  boasted  de- 
lineations, which  have  been  represented  as  speaking  to  the  eye, 
viz.  his  engravings. 

The  genus  leniur  follows — a  tribe  of  aninials  which  cer- 
tainly connect  the  monkeys  with  the  other  genera  erf  primates, 
by  the  similarity  of  some  species  with  those  of  the  simia,  and  of 
others  with  the  colugo,  which  unites  the  latter  with  the  bats.  In 
the  genus  lemur  (macauco)  we  find  no  new  species.  The  re- 
markable distribution  of  the  arteries  in  the  extremities  of  the  L» 
tardigradus,  described  by  Mr.  Carlisle  in  the  *  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,' is  inserted ;  and  the  description  of  the  maimers  of  the 
same  animal  observed  by  sir  W.Jones  is  added  from  the  'Asiatic 
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Researchics/    M.  GeofFroy's  new  and  ingenious  arrangem^t  of 
the  species  of  lemur  is  suDJoined. 

The  genus  colugo  is  separated  from  the  lemures,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Geoffroy,  who  first  examined  its  teeth.  It  is  the  le- 
mur volans  of  Linne ;  but  this  naturalist  had  never  seen  the 
head.  In  a  natural,  as  well  as  in  a  systematic  view,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  separate  genus. . 

The  different  species  of  bat  (vespertilio)  are  well  described ; 
one  new  species  only  is  added,  viz.  the  pit-nosed  bat,  from 
Schreber,  viz.  *  V.  caudatus,  fossula  frontali  transversa.' 

Of  the  second  order,  *  bruta,'  the  first  genus  is  the  sloth 
(bradypus) ;  of  this  there  are  no  new  species.  In  confirmation, 
however,  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  opinion,  that  the  remarkable  distribu- 
tion of  the  arteries  was  connected  with  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal, we  find  the  following  observations. 

*  In  Mr.  Carlisle's  description  of  the  remarkable  disposition  of  the 
trunks  of  the  subclavian,  and  iliac  arteries  in  the  lemur  tardigradus, 
he  very  properly  observed,  that  **  it  would  be  of  some  importance  in 
physiology  to  ascertain  whether  the  other  slow-moving  quadrupeds 
have  any  pecuhar  arrangement  of  the  arteries  of  their  limbs,"  the 
single  fact  above  recorded,  being  hardly  sufficient  for  the  foundation 
of  any  theoretical  explanation  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  muscles. 
The  British  Museum  afforded  an  opportunity  of  investigating  this 
particular  in  other  slow-ijioving  quadrupeds,  and  Mr.  Carlisle,  at  my 
request,  examined  the  arteries  of  the  bradypus  tridactylus,  of  all  qua- 
drupeds yet  known  the  slowest  in  its  movements;  when  the  same  re- 
markable distribution  of  vessels  presented  itself>  both  in  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs ;  and  the  small  divisions  of  the  artery,  forming  the  sur- 
rounding cylinder,  were  still  more  numerous  than  in  the  slow  lemur, 
viz.  not  less  than  60  or  6^,  and  in  the  lower  limbs,  at  least,  as  many: 
these  small  cylinders  were  also  connected  by  several  lateral  or  anasto- 
mosing branches.  We  then  opened  a  specimen  of  the  bradypus  di- 
dactylus,  an  animal  far  less  slow  in  its  motions  than  the  tridactylus. 
In  this  species  a  distribution  indistinctly  approaching  to  that  above 
described  wa^  discovered,  but  with  much  fewer  divisions,  and  n.orc 
approaching  to  the  usual  distribution  in  other  quadrupeds.  Lastly,  a 
lemur  loris,  or  slender-limbed  lemur,  was  examined,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  trunk  of  the  arter}',  hoth  in  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  was 
surrounded  by  only  four  or  five  smaller  cylinders,  instead  of  the  nu- 
merous ones  so  remarkable  in  the  slow  lemur,  &c.'    ?•  157? 

The  fossile  skeleton,  described  by  M.  Cuvier,  the  celebrated 
comparative  anatomist,  found  in  South  America,  is  noriced  and 
Its  figure  annexed,  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  sloth  than  to  that  of  any  other  animal.  Ke  calls  it  mega- 
therium j  but  the  animal  in  a  living  state,  if  it  now  exist,  is 
unknown. 

The  myrmecophaga  is  ^  the  second  genus  of  bruta,  of  which 
there  are  two  species,  not  noticed  by  Linne,  though  inserted 
in  the  system  of  Pennant.    When  found  in  the  works  of  the 
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latter  naturalist,  we  have  not  distinguished  the  species  as  nc^, 
and  now  only  mention  the  circumstance  to  point  out  the  acu-^ 
leated  ant-eater,  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  myrmeco-. 
phaga  and  porcupine,  an  instance  of  the  varied  shades  by  which 
Nature  proceeds  in  her  works,  and  which  have  lately  much  en-, 
gaged  our  attention.  This  species,  however,  is  not  adapted  to 
the  generic  character  of  Linne  j  and  were  not  the  association  too  ' 
extensive,  we  should  join  with  our  author  in  recommending  the 
union  of  this  genus  with  the  manis,  apd  adding  to  the  defini- 
tion *  corpus  pilis,  squamis,  vel  aculeis  tectum.'  This  objection 
is,  however,  of  less  consequence  than  the  systematic  accuracy, ' 
which  requires  that  the  genera  should  be  distinguished  by 
the  teeth.  On  this  account  the  manis  should  be'  united  with 
the  ant-eaters,  as  the  scales  are  their  only  distinction.  In  other 
respects  the  genus  manis  offers  no  particular  subject  of  remark^ 
The  genus  dasypus  (armadillo)  offers  also  nothing  to  detain  us, 
except  to  observe  that  ^^  were  desirable  the  specific  distinctions  . 
should  rest  on  appearances  more  constant  than  the  number  of 
bands.  The  concluding  remarks  on  the  genus  rhinoceros  we 
shall  transcribe. 

^  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are,  in  reali- 
ty, three  different  species  of  Thinoceros,  viz.  the  common  or  single- 
homed  Asiatic  rhinoceros,  which  seems  to  admit  of  occasional  varie- 
ties, and  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  furnished  with  a  second  or 
smaller  horn ;  the  African  double-homed  rhinoceros  with  a  rough  or 
tuberculated  skin,  which  was  the  species  known  to  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans; and,  lastly,  the  Sumatran  double-homed  rhinoceros,  described 
and  figured  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

<  The  skulls  of  the  above  animals,  compared  together,  exclusive  of 
other  characters,  afford  sufiicient  grounds  for  supposing  a  real  diffe- 
rence of  species.  It  is  also  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the  Suma- 
tran species,  being  furnished  with  denies  primores^  or  fore  teeth,  seems, 
of  course,  to  cbntradict  the  character  of  the  order  bruta^  in  which  it 
is  here  placed.  The  common  rhinoceros  also,  when  young,  is  pro- 
vided with  fore  teeth,  which  are  afterwards  lost;  as  is  probably  the 
case  in  the  Sumatran  species. 

*  In  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae  the  genus  rhinoce-: 
ros  was  stationed  among  the  bellua.  In  reality,  however,  where  other 
prominent  characters  appear,  and  which  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
f]pr  the  purpose  of  investigatibn,  this  scrupulous  attention  ^o  the  na- 
ture and  situarion  of  the  teeth  is  the  fess  important. 

*  Mons.  Geoffroy,  in  the  Magazih  Encyclopedique,  is  inclined  to 
beheve  that  there  either  exist,  or,  at  least,  have  existed,  no  less  than 
five  different  species  of  rhinoceros,  vi^.  i.  The  rhinoceros  Africanus 
corau  gemino  of  Camper,  who  has  given  a  figure  of  the  skull  in  the 
Petersburgh  Transactions  for  the  year  1777.  2.  The  species  found 
fossil  in  Siberia,  and  which,  Mons.  Geoffroy  contends,  is  different 
from  the  common  two-horned  rhinoceros,  though  of  that  division  in 
the  genus.  3.  That  of  which  the  skull  is  figured  by  Camper,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pallas  in  the  above-mentioned  volume 
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of  the  Petersburgh  Transax:tions  :  this  is  a  single-horned  species,  and 
•was  confounded,  ^ven  by  Camper,  with  the  common  rhinoceros. 
4.  The  common  single-homed  Asiatic  rhinoceros,  5.  The  Sumatraa 
rhinoceros,  described  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.* 
p.  210. 

To  the  description  of  the  elephant  are  added  all  the  particu- 
lars of  this  animal  formerly  published,  with  the  interesting  ac- 
counts of  Mr.  Corse,  in  a  late  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  particularly  noticed  in  this  journal.  Dr.  Sha\7 
seerfis  inclined  to  believe,  with  some  French  anatomists,  that  the 
fossile  bones  found  in  the  arctic  circle,  and  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  elephant,  are  really  the  remains  of  some  other  non-^iescript 
anirfial.  It  is  well  kncwa  that  the  fossile  bones  in  South  Ame- 
rica are  very  unlike  those  of  the  elephant,  for  which  they  were 
at  first  mistaken.  An  account  of  the  sukotyro,  described  by 
NieVhoflTas  a  native  df  Java,  is  added  with  a  plate,  but  the  ani- 
mal has  been  seen  by  no  other  traveller  or  naturalist.  It  resem- 
bles in  some  measure  the  elephant. 

A  new  genus,  the  author  should  have  said  a  new  individual, 
IS  added,  of  a  kind  so  singular,  that,  though  repeated  specimens 
had  been  sent  fi*om  its  native  country,  Australusia  (New  Hol- 
land), Dr.  Shaw  suspected  some  deception.  It  is  a  web-footed 
animal,  with  a  bill  exactly  resembling  that  of  a  duck :  its  body 
is  covered  with  fur,  and,  on  the  hind  feet,  the  claws  extend  be- 
yond the  web>  so  as  to  enable  the  animal  to  burrow  in  the  sand. 
The  name  assigned  is  the  platypus,  and  it  should  stand  next  to 
the  ant-eater  in  the  present  order.  The  particular  description 
would  be  too  long  for  a  transcript,  and  we  must  consequently 
refer  to  the  volume.  The  last  genus,  the  trichecus  (manati), 
affords  no  very  striking  subject  bf  remark :  the  round-tailed  ma- 
nati,  unknown  to  Linne,  is  described  by  Pennant. 

Of  the  order  ferae  the  first  genus  is  the  phoca ;  and,  in  enu- 
merating the  species.  Dr.  Shaw  has  followed  Mr.  Pennant, 
riiough  he  properly  suspects  that  many  of  these  are  va:rieties 
only.  The  labours  of  an  experienced  observer  are  greatly  wanted 
in  arranging  and  characterising  the  species  of  this  genus. 

The  dog-kind  next  occurs  5  and  we  cannot  avoid  remarking 
that  many  varieties  have  been  apparently  raised  to  the  rank  of 
species.  Dr.  Shaw  is  not  inclined  to  allow  that  the  wolf  and  the 
dog  are  the  same  j  and,  on  the  authority  of  professor  Gulden- 
8tadt,  looks  rather  to  the  jackal  for  the  original  of  the  dog  than 
to  the  wolf  or  fox,  pairticularly  observing  that  the  dog  and  jackal 
agree  in  the  structure  of  the  caecum,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  wolf  and  the  fox.  The  professor's  remarks  we  shall 
transcribe. 

*  The  more  we  consider  the  nature  and  manners  of  this  animal,  the 
more  reason  wc  shall  find  to  coincide  with  profewor  Guldei^«t?idt  i« 
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opinion,  tliat  the  jackal  is  the  real  origin  of  the  dog;  (unless,  indeed,' 
we  allow  the  wild  dogs  of  Africa,  mentioned  under  the  history  of  that 
species,  to  be  the  dog  in  a  state  of  nature).  Mr.  Guldenstadt  very 
properly  observes,  that  the  natale  solum  of  the  wolf  does  not  seem  to 
fit  it  for  being  the  supposed  origin  of  the  dog,  since  it  is  generally 
confined  to  the  frigid  zone  :  its  size  is  also  against  the  supposition  ; 
for  the  natural  size  of  any  species  6f  animal  appears  to  be  between  that 
of  the  large  and  small  varieties.  The  fox  is  still  more  unlike  the  dog, 
as  to  some  particulars  in  the  structures  of  the  intestines  :  the  native 
country  of  the  jackal,  which  is  properly  Asia  Minor,  is  the  land 
where  we  ^should  naturally  suppose  the  primaeval  domestic  dog  to  have 
Originated*  The  jackal,  according  to  Mr.  Guldenstadt,  has  a  natural 
propensity  to  follow  mankind,  instead  of  flying  from  him,  like  the 
wolf  and  the  fox.  The  whelp,  he  adds,  is  very  readily  tamed,  and, 
when  grown  up,  assumes  all  the  habits  of  the  domestic  dog ;  fawns 
on  his  master,  rejoices,  wags  its  tail,  throws  itself  on  its  back,  and 
murmurs  gently,  distinguishes  its  name,  jumps  on  the  table,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  .  " 

**  Catulus  captus  facile  cicuratur,  et  in  hospitip  adultus  blanditur; 
liomines  Isete  adgpiciendo,  caudam  motitando,  corpus  prostemendo, 
Vel  jn  dorso  se  projiciendo,  levi  murmure  ganniendo.  Dominum  distin- 
guit  a  reliquis;  ad  nomen  proprium  ipsi  impositum  attendit  5  in  men- 
sam  invit^tus  insilit ;  contortuplicatus  dormit;  lambendo  bibit ;  scy- 
bala  dura  caca^ ;  ad  latus  mingit ;  in  societate  canum  pacificus  anum 
eorum  odorat.  Odor,  quem  schacala  per  glandiilas  anales  spargit,  nee 
teterrimus,  ut  dumen  yoluit,  nee  moscho  analogus,  ut  alii  voluerunt, 
hunc  eo  vulpis  mitiorem  et  illo  canis  fcetore  instante  tempestatc 
crumpente,  vix  deteriorem  esse  scntio." 

*  That  the  jaokal-and  dog  readily  intermix  or  breed,  appears  from 
various  testimonies,  according  to  the  count  de  Buffon,  in  hisydhapter 
on  the  degeneration  of  animals.  Mr.  G.  cannot  consider  the  cauda 
recurvata  as  an  essential  character  of  the  dog,  but  thinks  it  may  have 
originated  from  cicuration.  The  jackal,  he  thinks,  with  many  other 
authors,  may  probably  be  the  thos  of  Aristotle.  Mr.  G.  saw  no 
jackals  of  the  exact  measure  given  by  Gmelin,  but,  in  general,  of 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  Paris  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tail.  The  general  colour,  he  adds,  is  a  dirty  fulvous,  ra- 
ther blacker  on  the  back,  and  yellowish  white  beneath.  On  each  knee 
is  generally  a  black  patch,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  of  the  .same  co- 
lour*'    p.  308, 

/ 
,  The  fennec  of  Bruce  is  perhaps  improperly  considered  by 
IMr.  Pennant  as  a  species  of  dog ;  but  its  real  place,  in  the  Sy- 
stem of  Nature,  is  unknown :  Dr.  Shaw  has  subjoined  it  witli 
some  marks  of  hesitation.  The  whole  of  tliis  genus  is  detailed 
in  a  very  able  manner. 

The  cats,  which  include  the  lion,  panther,  tiger,  &c.  follow, 
and  the  species  are  well  described.  The  distinction  between  the 
leopard  and  the  panther  is  not  easy,  nor  perhaps  highly  neces- 
sary. We  shall  add,  howeyer,  some  remarks  on  this  subject 
from  the  work  before  us. 
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*  In  the  twdfth  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae  the  panther  and 
leopard  seem  to  be  confounded  by  Linnaeus  himself,  who  appears  to 
have  considered  them  as  the  same  species,  under  the  name  oipardus  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  his  specific  character,  as  the  count  de  Buffon 
observes,  is  such  as  to  agree  properly  with  no  animal  of  the  whole 
genus,  viz.  F,  caudd  elongatd^  corpora  maculls  wperioribus  orhiculatisy  /«- 
feriorihus  virgatis.  It  may  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  Linnaeus 
meant  by  this  expression  to  characterise  the  obscurely  subtransversc 
streaks  on  the  breast  of  the  animal ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  even  then  his  descriptive  character,  though  continued  in  the 
Gmelinian  edition  of  the  work,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  expressive; 
and 9  Hkc  many  others,  seems  to  require  alteration  and  improvement. 
It  may,  perhaps,  have  happened  that  the  spots  on  the  under  part  of  the 
sides,  in  some  specimens,  may  have  appeared  somewhat  confluent,  so  as  to 
produce  the  appearance  of  an  indistinct  kind  of  streaks;  and  something 
approaching  to  this  may  be  observed  in  the  figure  of  BufFon,  which,  on 
account  of  its  general  excellence,  is  represented  in  the  present  work. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  specific  character  of  the  panther,  as  given  by 
Brisson,  turns  upon  the  same  circumstance.  Thus  much  may  be  ob- 
served of  short'  specific  characters  in  general ;  that,  though  highly- 
useful,  they  are  not  .always  to  be  depended  upon,  and  are  only 
to  be  received  with  a  proper  degree  of  allowance ;  it  must  also  be 
added,  that  the  major  part  of  those  composed  by  Linnaeus  are  re- 
markable for  their  truth  and  exactitude.'    p.  349. 

In  the  next  genus  Dr.  Shaw  has  stepped  bevond  the  authority 
of  the  System  of  Nature,  by  uniting  the  Linnean  genera  mustela 
and  viverra,  excluding  the  ott^s,  of  which  he  has  formed  a  se- 
parate genus,  under  the  name  of  lutra.  In  this  he  has  followed 
Mr.  Pennant  5  and  the  change  is  suffiqjently  justified  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  species.  These  are,  as  may  be  supposed^ 
numerous,  and  a  few  are  new,  but  of  no  great  importance. 
Molina's  History  of  Chili  has  furnished  some  novelties  unknown 
even  to  Mr.  Pennant.  The  genus  lutra  contains  many  species 
little  known,  but  of  no  great  consequence  5  nor,  ffom  the  few 
new  species  of  ursus,  can  we  select  any  thing  that  would  be  pe- 
culiarly interesting. 

The  opossum  forms  a  singular  genus,  supposed  at  first  to  be 
peculiar  to  South  America;  and  did  not  the  abdominal  poucb,  in 
which  it  hides  its  young,  sq  clearly  distinguish  the  tribe,  we 
should  be  almost  tempted  to  thin  its  ranks,  and  carry  some  of 
its  species  to  other  genera.  Jn  reality  some  resemble  the  le- ' 
mures,  while  one  or  more  approaches  near  to  the  weesel,  &c^ 
The  pouch  seems  by  no  means  calculated  for  defence  only :  it 
contains  the  mammae,  and  is  almost  a  second  uterus,  as  the 
young  are  excluded  in  a  peculiarly  helpless,  defencelesis  state, 
and  cherished  for  a  time  in  this  inclosure*  Besides  America, 
the  eastern  isles  of  India  produce  these  peculiar  animals,  and 
Australasia  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  species :  yet 
^the$e  are  hitherto  hj  no  means  clearly  distinguished,  nor  have 
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the  synonyms  been  accurately  ascertained*  Many  of  Ae  rcptt- 
tcd  species  are^  in  our  opinion,  evidently  varieties.  Two  of  dlese 
have  rto  abdominal  pouch,  but>  in  its  place,  a  depression  or  fur- 
row only :  the  next  genus,  the  kangaroo,  has  a  similar  contri- 
vatifce ;  but  this  tribe  is  sufficiently  distinguished  by  its  form  and 
manners,,  arid  can  never  be  confounded  with  the  opossum. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  voyages  of  captain  Cook  and  sir  Joseph 
Banks  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  kangaroo,  hitherto  found 
only  in  Australasia,  though  the  jerboia,  an  animal  of  similar 
^  conformation  in  its  superior  and  inferior  extremities,  and  some- 
what similar  manners,  occurs  in  Asia,  Of  the  present  genus 
there  are  only  two  species  hitherto  known,  the  large  and  the  rat 
kangaroo. 

The  account  of  the  naole  is  a  very  interesting  one ;  and  some 
new  American  species,  though  known  to  Pennant,  are  added. 
One  or  two  species  of  sorcx  L.  are  inserted  under  this  genus, 
from  the  general  resemblance,  *  in  spite  of  their  teeth* 

The  genus  *  sorex  '^  is  enriched  with  several  new  species  from 
Pennant,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  tlie  hedg^-hog,  to 
which  no  important  additions  are  made. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  plates,  which  are  exectttied 
witli  peculiar  neatness  and  accuracy.  Many  are  new,  from  ori- 
ginal drawings  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
places ;  many  from  specimens  existing  in  the  Leverian  Mu- 
seum, &c.  Former  workS' are  not,,  however,  neglected;  and 
where  BuiFon  or  preceding  naturalists  have  given  characteristic 
and  accurate  figures,  they  have  been  carefully  copied. — We 
need  scarcely  add  that  we  shall  expect  the  succeeding  volume* 
of  this  work  with  great  eagerness  and  anxiety. 


Art.  IV. — The  Nenxr  Annual  Register^  or  General  Repository  of  Hi-^ 
story y  PoluicSf  and  Literature^  for  the  Year  1 799.     21?  which  is 
prefixed^  the  History  of  Knowledge ^  Learnif^gy  andTastey  in  Greats 
Britainy  during  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  Ily  Part  IIL     ^o* , 
14/.  Boards*     Robinsons.     1800. 

X  HE  period  which  this  volume  embraces  may  be  esteemed 
the  richest  in  extraordinary  events  of  any  that  has  ocjcurred  since 
the  publication  of  the  work;  and  the  writer  of  the  historical  de- 
partment, particularly  in  his  description  of  military  actions,  has 
done  justice  to  his  subject:  Indeed  the  accumulation  of  docu- 
ments which  the  justification  of  some  and  the  discontent  of 
other  parties,  engaged  in  the  present  calamitous  conflict  of 
opinions,  have  produced,  would  render  any  great  failure  in  point 
of  accuracy  scarcely  pardonable;  but  at  the  same  fiim^  it  is  to  be 
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coiisidered,  that  to  bring  uiider  one  point  of  view  a  campaign 
whose  operations  are  not  confined  as  formerly  to  the  limits  of  a 
few  miles,  but  extend  to  many  hundreds,  and  to  connect  together 
.  the  plans  and  intrigues  of  various  cabinets,  so  as  to  disclose 
their  bearings  and  relations  to  each  other,  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes, their  real  and  dieir  pretended  interests,  requires  no  moderate 
share  of  talents  in  the  execution.  We  must,  therefore,  not  J>e  con- 
tented with^  a  niggardly  degree  of  praise  on  this  portion  of  the 
work;  and  if  that  relative  to  our  parliamentary  history  cannot 
boast  pretensions  so  aspiring,  it  is  again  compensated  for  by  the 
whole  of  the  foreign  division,  whSch  is  particularly  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention.  The  principal  occurrences  of  the  year  arc 
arranged  with  their  accustomed  accuracy^  of  public  papers  there 
is  but  a  meagre  assortment,  and  they  are  confined  to  reports  of 
the  British  and  Irish  parlia/nents,  royal  speeches  and  proclama- 
tions, Russian  treaties,  Russian  declaration  to  the  Gernfian  diet, 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  the  new  constitution  of  France. 
The  biographical  anecdotes  and  characters  are  selected  with  taste 
and  judgement,  and  many  of  them  are  possessed  of  considerable 
interest.  The  account  of  literature  is  given  with  spirit  and  im- 
partiality, and  comprises  an  extensive  range.  The  history  of 
knowledge,  learning,  &c.  in  Great-Britain  is  confined  to  a  few 
distinguished  characters  in  the  reign  pf  Charles  the  Second, — " 
Clarendon,Whitelodc,LudloWj  Sidney,  Shaftesbury,  and  Hobbes. 
In  this  part  we  with  pleasure  see  that  Hume  is  treated  with  the 
severity  he  deserves;  for  though  we  cannot  but  ascribe  to  him 
very  superior  talents,  we  coincide  entirely  in  the  present  stric- 
ture, that 

♦  whoever  relies  upon  Hume  as  an  historian  will  find  himself  as  much 
Iriisled  in  his  politics  as  in  his  religion.  He  writes  with  that  regard 
to  truth  which  may  be  expected  from  an  atheist,  and  with  that  accu- 
racy which  is  to  be  looked  for  in  an  author  whose  only  God  was 
gain.*     p.  XXV. 

Indeed  it  is  singular  diat  Hume  should  have  so  many  advo- 
cates among  us  for  his  historical  talents,  when  the  same  personi 
can  hardly  tolerate  the  names  of  a  variety  of  French  writers  and 
philosophers  who  by  no  means  exceed  him  in  reHgious  apostacy. 
But  his  partiality  for  the  Stuart  race,  and  his  high-flown  notions 
of  prerogative,  are  deemed  a  sufficient  atonement  for  his  religious 
scepticism ;  and  tlioueh  the  most  dangerous  writer  probably  we 
have  on  this  subject,  his  sneers  are  endured  for  the  sake  oi  his 
political  creed. 

The  history  fpr  the  year  commences  with  a  review  of  the. 
state  of  politics  at  the  end  of  the  year  1798,  and  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  debates  in  the  two  houses,  the  chief  of  which  oc- 
curred on  the  suspension  pf  tlie  Habea$-corpus  act^  and  the  dc- 
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grading  treatment  which  colopel  Despard  experienced  under  that 
suspension  in  the  prison  now  unhappily  so  well  known  for  it* 
discipline  and  extreme  rigour  over  the  whole  island.  Some 
assertions  made  in  favour  of  that  prison  must  now  astonish 
every  one  since  the  late  inquiry  under  the  royal  commission  ; 
and  it  must  be  lamented  that  the  question  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, considered  as  a  question  of  mere  party,  insltead  of  one  in 
which  all  parties  should  have  concurred,  both  for  the  sake  of 
their  individual  safety,  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  honour 
of  the  British  character. 

The  second  chapter  contains  rfic  debates  6n  the  union,  which- 
are  given  at  large:  the  third  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  finances^ 
of  which  the  tax  on  income  made  so  memorable. a  part,  and 
in  whose  produce  the  minister  seems  to  have  been  so  remark-  , 
ably  mistaken^  The  fourth  chapter  proceeds  with  debates  on 
Ae  redemption  of  the  laud-tax,  militia  arrangement,^  slave-trade^ 
&c. ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  chapter  on  the  union,  the  debates  are 
fiilly  and  impartially  detailed. 

The  foreign  history  commences  with  an  account  of  Switzer- 
land; and  the  easy  subjection  of  that  country  to  the  French  i$'  . 
shown  to  arise  from  causes  which  have  studiously  been  con- 
cealed by  the  generality  of  writers.  The  severity  of  the  canton 
of  Berne,  or  rather  of  the  oligarchy  in  that  canton,  was  by  no 
means  the  only  evil  under  which  the  Svriss  had  reason  to 
complain. 

'  *  Although  the  hand  of  those  Swiss  governments  weighed  heavy 
ofa  the  political  offenders  who  exarhined  with  too  scrutinising  an  eye 
into  the  doctrine  of  popular  rights,  or  who  ventured  upon  the  com- 
mission of  overt  acts,  such  as  murmuring  against  certain  privileges  of 
the  sovereign,  by  which  these  complainants  thought  therpselves  per- 
sonally aggrieved,  in  the  disposal  and  profits  arising  from  their  in- 
dustry; yet,  where  passive  and  unremitting  obedience  sat  easy  on  the 
mind  of  the  subject,  no  masters  were  more  kind  and  gentle.  The  per- 
severing and  laborious  activity  of  the  peasant  had  tamed  the  soil  where 
it  was  stubborn,  and  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  that  which  was 
susceptible  of  culture ;  and  this  industry,  guided  by  ceconomy,  had 
spread  not  only  ease  and  comfort,  but  even  wealth  and  abundance, 
over  the  land.  On  this  peaceable  class  of  subjects  the  eye  of  the  Swiss 
magistrate  had  shone  with  pecuHar  complacency,  and  in  some  can- 
tons, particularly  that  of  Berne,  had  given  room  for  a  sort  of  social 
compact  against  the  inquisitive  and  encroaching  spirit  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns,  such  as  artisans  and  manufacturers,  whose  knowledge 
or  means  of  information,  contrasted  with  the  ignorance  of  the  peasant, 
gave  umbrage  to  his  ally  the  burgher.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  latter 
to  maintain  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  these  subject  classes;  and  so 
successfully  was  this  system  followed  in  the  principal  cantons,  that^the 
ignorant  but  favourite  peasant  was  taught  to  refuse  all  aUiance  with 
tjie  more  cultivated  iftbabitant  of  towns  j  and  the  merchant,  who  added 
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to  the  wealth  of  the  husbandman  by  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  hk 
toroduce,  was  regarded  also  as  an  object  of  inferiority  and  contempt. 

*  But,  if  this  reciprocity  of  affection  existed  in  some  cantons  be- 
tween the  peasant  and  burgher,  in  others,  where  interest  was  the 
ruhng  passion  of  the  governors,  their  power  and  avarice  weighed 
more  heavy  on  the  industry  and  personal  freedom  of  the  peasant. 
The  governments  of  the  cantons  were,  for  the  most  part,  very  disa- 
milar;  but  all  writers  agree  in  the  existence  of  vexatious  and  oppres- 
sive abuses  in  all.  The  despotism  of  their  institutions;  the  abuses  of 
elections  to  Sovereign  councils  $  the  daily  and  encroaching  spirit  of 
authority  5  the  overgrown  influence  of  patrician  families;  the  striking 
inequality  which  prevailed,  even  on  this  basis,  of  aristocratical  power  ; 
the  monopoly  of  places  of  profit  to  the  exclusion  of  worth  and  talent; 
the  undefined  limits  of  pro-consular  administration ;  the  want  of  en- 
couragement to  the  arts  and  sciences;-  the  neglect  of  education 
amongst  those  who  were  destined  to  rule,  the  void  of  which  was  filled 
up  by  idleness,  arrogance,  ignorance,  and  dissipation — are  so  many 
features,  presented  by  writers  of  different  characters  and  discordant 
sentiments,  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  this  vaunted  region  of  happiness 
and  liberty.'     p.  178. 

The  miseries  brought  on  this  unhappy  country  by  its  pretended 
deliverers  are  amply  related ;  and  the  changes  that  took  place  ih 
its  constitution  are  well  described. 

The  invasion  of  Egypt  and  the  glorious  battle  of  Aboukir  dig- 
nify the  next  chapter,  which  is  followed  by  one  containing  the 
revolution  in  Holland,  the  disgraceful  expedition  to  Ostend,  the 
Cisalpine  constitutioiis,  the  capture  of  Rome,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  congress  atRastadt.  The  flight  of  the  king  of  Naples 
from  his  capital,  the  escape  of  general  Mack  from  his  friends  to 
his  enemies,  the  conduct  of  the  Lazzaroni,  and  the  symptoms 
of  the  approaching  and,  deserved  fall  of  the  directory,  form  the 
principal  topics,  ofthe  eighth  chapter.  The  ninth  brings  us  into 
the  bustle  of  action :  the  passage  of  the  French  across  the  Rhine, 
the  defeat  of  Joutdan's  army,  the  arrival  of  Suwarrow  in  Italy, 
the  assassination  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  near  Rastadt, 
and  the  seemingly  irrevocable  annihilation  of  French  affairs  from 
.the  corruption  and  mismanagement  of  their  directory.  In  this 
part  the  relation  of  the  prodigies  performed  by  the  armies  of 
both  parties  on  the  summit  of  th^  Alps  justly  command  our  at- 
tention 5  and  the  remarks  on  this  new  mode  of  encounter  arc 
drawn  up  with  singular  judgement  and  propriety. 

*  It  appears  astonishing  that  so  many  obstacles,  which  heretofore 
were  esteemed  insurmountable  to  the  march  of  an  army,  should  have 
been  so  rapidly  subdued ;  and  that  the  obstinate  resistance  and  active 
defence  of  a  military  force,  which  would  formerly  have  been  judged  ^ 
superabundant  to  block  every  passage,  should  have  stopped  for  no 
longer  time  the  progress  of  an  army  acting  on  the  offensive.  There 
was  no  greater  ardour  in  attack,  no  less  vigour  or  obstinacy  in  defence, 
fu>  new  arms  employed,  ^o  other  methods  of  fighting  adopted,  than 
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'  such  as  bad  been  hitherto  practised.  The  art  of  war  hac^  probatjy, 
attained  akeady  its  highest  perfection  in  those  respects*  Frederic  IL 
had  left  few  discoveries  to  make,  ft^w  branches  to  perfect  i;i  modern 
tactics*  But  in  proportion  as  general  combinations  were  exteiidedf 
the  strongest  posts  and  places,  reputed  impregnable  in  mountainous 
countries,  have  shared  the  same  rate  as  those  situated  in  |)lains.  If 
posts  hke,  these  do  not  guarantee  the  possession  of  such  heights  as  arc 
loftiest  and  steepest;  if  they  do  not  block  up  the  slightest  interstices  in 
the  chain,  the  first  passes  opened  by  the  waters,  which  gather  by  de- 
grees, and  level  as  they  flow,  and  which  afford  an  entrance  into  fertile 
and  extensive  valleys;  posts  Hke  these,  in  such  cases,  have  only  a  re- 
lative and  momentary  importance.  Since  travellers  have  found  roads 
across  abysses  of  ice  and  snow,  and  explored  those  new  regions,  the 
art  of  war,  to  which  every  science  is  tributary,  and  which  increase* 
with  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  human  facukies>  has  led  mi- 
litary men  to  nm  new  chances,  to  make  new  experiments;  and  military 
talent  and  enterprise  have  certainly  excited  men  to  as  great  efforts^  as 
the  pursuits  of  natural  science  or  ciuiosity.  When,  therefore,  the  icy 
summits  of  the  Alps  have  been  climed,  and  bodies  of  troops  and 
artillery  have  been  transported  along  roads  with  difficulty  trodden  by 
the  most  intrepid  hunters,  great  plans  of  attack  and  defence  were  soon 
combined,  as  peaks  and  lesser  summits,  with  chains  of  moimtains 
and  great  masses;  the  secrets  of  Nature  havjc  been  surprised,  her  im- 
mutable order  acknowledged,  even  in  her  wildest  a^rices;  the  chaos 

-pf  the  stupendous  Alps  has  been  unfolded;  typographical  charts  have 
been  perfected;  the  slightest  details  examined;  and  models  in  relief 
formed  with  an  art  and  exactness  hitherto  unknown.  This  precise 
knowledge  of  the  great  skeleton,  of  the  osteology,  as  it  were,  of  the 
mountains,  has  furnished  generals  and  officers  of  the  stafiF  with  great 
though  simple  ideas.  The  most  practicable  communications  have  been 
examined  with  singular  attention;  a  new  topographical  scale,  in  short, 
has  been  formed  for  the  operations  of  war  in  mountains,  and  detach- 
ments have  been  sent  in  consequence  to  the  greatest  distances,  to  se- 

'cure  dominating  points  which  gave  the  command  of  immense  intervals, 

*  These  advantages  were  so  well  appreciated  on  both  sides  in  the 
war  of  Switzerland^  that  a  blow  struck  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol 
and  the  Grisons,  at  thirty  or  forty  leagues  distance,  was  felt  at  the 
centre  of  the  annies,  which  were  obliged  to  make  movements,  and 
change  plans,  as  if  those  divisions,  separated  by  so  many  difficulties 
and  so  many  natural  intrenchments,  had  been  contiguous  to  the  main 
army  from  which  they  had  been  detached.  No  obstacle/being  able  to 
stop  a  general  movement,  at  least  for  a  sufficient  time,  tp  turn  the 

*  party  superior  in  force  from  the  simple  plan  of  operations,  which  might 
be  called  the  natural  and  topographical  plan,  and  which  consists  in  at- 
tacking the  wiugs  of  an  enemy,  turning  its  flanks  without  any  regard 
to  the  party's  own  position,  the  result  is,  that  in  a  mountain  war  the 
strength  of  posts  and  positions  does  not  counterbalance  superiority  of 
Duml^ers  as  much  as  it  did  heretofore. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  new  system  of  the  war  of  posts,  in  general 
engagements  along  the  whole  line  of  contending  armies,  has  been  car- 

.  ried  to  its  highest  perfection  in  the  war  of  Switzerland;  and  it  is  useful 
as  well  as  Interesting  to  observe,  under  this  point  of  view,  the  details 
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'  of  success  and  defeat,  and  note  what  faults  have  been  committed,  and 
what  acts  of  address  and  bravery  are  worthy  of  admiration.  These 
<^servations  may  be  applied  to  the  details  of  this  short  but  singutarliy 
interesting  campaign,  particidarly  in  the  rapid  invasion  of  the  country 
of  the  Gnsons;  in  the  operations  of  general  Lecourbe,  and  those  of 
the  generals  Laudohn  and  Beliegarde;  in  short,  in  the  first  retreat  of 
Massena,  forced  to  concentrate  his  forces  under  Zurich,  to  c^  back 
his  right  from  beyond  St.  Gothard  and  the  little  cantons,  and  yield  to 
the  archduke  in  less  than,  fifteen  days  almost  the  whole  course  of  the 
Rhine,  and  half  of  the  territory  of  Switzerland.'     p.  304. 

The  violation  of  all  the  accustomed  relations  of  civilised  life 
in  the  assassination  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  is  a  singular 
though  horrid  trait  in  this  extraordiiwry  and  bloody  war. 

*  If  the  simple  narration  of  the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary 
event  be  sufficient  to  awaken  feelings  of  indignation  and  horror  against 
the  aut^iors  and  instruments  of  acts  of  barbarity  so  atrocious  and 
almost  unexampled,  it  may  be  well  imagined  what  were  the  impres- 
sions and  sentiments  of  the  remainder  of  the  deputation  at  the  sight  of 
those  relicts  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  their  assassinated  husbands  and 
fathers^  and  when  the  mutilated  surviving  minister  displayed  in  his 
wounds  so  strange  a  version  of  the  imperial  code  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  The  Prussian  legation  wrote  immediately  a  letter  to  Bar- 
baczy,  expressed  in  terms  which  marked  all  their  hortor  at  this  atro- 
cious violation,  to  demand  an  escort  and  a  safeguard  more  sure  for 
what  remained  of  the  French  legation.  The  commander,  in  answer 
to  .tfeose  indignant  representations,  expressed  himself  sorry  at  what 
h^d  passed,  and  promised  to  punish  the  authors.  It  had  been  repre- 
sented, however,  as  "improbable  that  this  unexampled  crime  couldhave 
been  committed  without  his  knowledge;  and  that  hussars  of  his  regi- 
ment should  have  ventured  to  murder  and  plunder  persons  of  that  di- 
stinction, respected  by  all  civilised  nations,  without  an  express  order. 
Such  ruffians  (it  was  urged),  at  least  had  they  acted  under  no  com- 

*  mand,  would  have  been  less  discriminate  and  scrupulous  in  their  deeds ; 
the  ministers  would  not  have  been  the  only  pei*sons  sacrificed,  nor 

•  would  their  attention  have  been  particularly  fixed  on  the  box  contain- 
ing the  papers  of  the  legation.     But  what  seemed  to  leave  little  doubt 

.  respecting  the  immediate  authors  of  the  crime,  was  the  conveyance  of 
^  the  objects  which  were  pillaged  to  the  Austrian  commander  of  ttie 

'  post  of  Radstadt,  who  would  not  have  received  tliem  had  not  the  mur- 
der been  committed  in  consequence  of  superior  orders."  Part  of  those 
effects  were  given  back  by  the  commander  of  the  post,  at  his  house, 

no  Roberjot's  domestic,  who  went  to  claim  them.  The  domestic  ob- 
tained, among  other  things,  a  sack  of  an  hundred  louis,  and  gold^ 
snufF-rboxes,  and  saw  the  remainder  of  the  effects  which  had  been  pil- 
laged lying  in  the  room;  The  papers  of  the  legation  were  likewise 
claimed;  but  these  the  commandant  refused,  alleging  that  he  was 
obliged  to  send  them  to  the  head-quarters.'     p.  310. 

*  Various  were  the  qonjcctures  respecting  the  motives  which  could 
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have  urged  the  commission  of  so  horrible  an  act.  The  vioktion  of' 
the  persons  of  embassadors  by  the  Austrian  government  l;iad  ah-eady 
taken  place  during  the  present  war  in  the  person  of  Semonville^  who 
was  arrested  on  neutral  territory, in  his  route  to  Constantinople;  but 
though  this  act  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  present  was 
•till  a  more  detestable  infraction  of  the  laws  of  human  nature.  Some 
have  stated  "  this  murder  to  have  been  the  pledge  given  by  the 
Austrian  government  to  the  coalesced  powers  for  its  adherence  to  the 
treaty;  since  the  crime  was  of  so  enormous  a  magnitude  as  to  make 
reconciliation  between  the  court  of  Vienna  and  the  French  republic 
impossible:  but  what  dependence  on  a  power  whose  obligation  to 
fidelity  is  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  its  guilt?  Others  have  sup- 
posed that  certain  treaties  had  been  concluded  during  the  negotiation 
between  the  court  and  the  French  directory,  which  the  former  having 
found  it  its  interest  to  violate,  was  unwilling  to  have  had  discovered  ; 
hence  the  murder  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  seizure  and  de- 
tention of  their  papers:"  yet  had  this  been  the  case,  it  i& probable  that 
the  secret  would  have  been  communicated  to  the  directory  at  the  time 
of  the  pretended  negotiation ;  or  would  not  some  account  of  such 
transactions  have  pierced,  when  every  tye  of  secrecy  was  loosened  I 
Mystery  still  hangs  around  this  dark  transaction,  and  we  must  yet  wait 
for  the  unravelling.  The  diet  of  Ratisbon,  who  undertook  to  pene* 
trate  it,  after  a  long  examination,  referred  it  to  the  emperor:  the 
French  government  had  not  this  candour  or  forbearance;  for,, 
whoever  were  the  assassins,  or  by  whatever  orders  this  nefarious  act 
was  committed,  the  court  of  Vienna  was  peremptorily' charged  with 
the  murder  by  the  directory,  who  sent  a  message  to  the  council* 
to  give  them  official  notice  of  the  event.  The  councils  adopted 
a  resolution,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were,  **  that  thia 
act  should  be  denounced  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation  to  all  good, 
men,  and  to  the  governments  of  every  country,  as  commanded  by  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  executed  by  its  troops  on  the  ninth  Floreal> 
•eventh  year,  with  its  reliance  on  the  courage  of  the  French  to  avenge 
it;  that  a  i\xntr?X  fete  should  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  tl>e  murdered 
deputies  throughout  the  republic ;  that  the  government  guilty  of  this 
assassination  should  be  consigned  to  the  vengeance  of  nations,  and  the 
execrations  of  posterity;  that  in  the  place  of  sitting  of  every  municipal 
administration,  in  tribunals,  schools,  and  public,  establishments,  an  in- 
fcription  should  be  put  up,  stating  that  the  Austrian  government  had 
caused  this  assassination  to  be  committed  by  its  troops;  that  a\)anner 
fhould  be  sent  to  every  army  by  sea  or  land,  with  an  inscription  pro- 
rocatite  of  vengeance  against  the  Austrians  for  this  murder,  which 
banners  were  to  be  carried  at  the  head  of  each  army,  and  that  indem- 
nities should  be  given  to  the  widows  and  children  of  the  deceased 
Oiinisters." 

*  Thus  tragically  ended  that  long  and  memorable  diplomatic  cam- 
paign, in  which  the  French  had  been  outwitted  and  worsted  by  the 
superior  talents  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  who,  having  to  negotiate  with 
ignorant  and  presumptuous  practitioners  of  the  law,  having  to  contend 
only  with  adversaries  it  despised,  felt  no  restraint  but  its  will|  and  con« 
descended  to  consult  no  means  but  its  force.'    p.  31 1« 
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The  tapid  conquests  of  Suwarrow,  the  march  of  Macdonald 
from. Naples,  the  battle  of  Trebbia,  tlie  voyage  of  the  combined 
fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  might,  if  our  limits  permitted,  af- 
ford matter  for  various  extracts  j  and  the  civil  state  of  France, 
described  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  is  no  less  interesting  ^  but  from 
this  also  we  forbear,  as  it  brings  us  to  the  eve  of  more  important 
events.  The  Austrians  and  Russians  are  now  approaching  that 
republic  whose  constitution  they  are  to  overthrow,  and  in  its  stead 
to  erect  a  government  more  conformable  to  their  views  of  the 
•duties  of  subjects  to  sovereigns.  The  French  are  obliged  to  quit 
Naples,  and  their  abettors  are  massacred. 

*  The  Lazzaroni  became  once  more  the  instruments  of  royal  ven- 
geance. A  special  commission  was  appointed,  which  pronounced  sen- , 
tence  of  death,  without  much  formality,  on  such  as  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  late  government:  little  other  formality,  indeed,  was 
necessary,  than  the  identification  of  their  persons,  since  the  crime 
stated  in  the  royal  edict  was  but  too  apparent.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  executive  and  legislative  commissions  perished  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Exaggeration  of  evil  is  natural  to  the 
wretched.  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  massacre 
speak  of  horrors  unexampled  in  those  times,  which  scarcely  find  a  name 
among  a  civilised  people,  and  with  which  the  cruelties  exercised  under 
the  reign  of  terror  in  France  bear  no  kind  of  competition.  The  court 
of  Naples,  scandaHsed  at  the  reports  whicji  had  circulated  through 
foreign  countries,  published  officially  what  it  deemed  a  refutation  of 
those  calumnies;  asserting,  that  the  persons  accused  of  having  exerted 
themselves  in  favour  of  French  liberty  had  been  tried  by  competent 
tribunals  and  by  upright  magistrates;  that  all  thqse  who  were  accused 
had  not  been  put  to  death;  and  that  this  punishment  had  been  re- 
served only  for  the  m^st  atrocious  criminals;  in  justification  of  which 
a  list  was  published  of  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  supreme  tri- 
bunaL  Among  other  names  in  this  official  scroll  were  inscribed  those 
of  Julian  Colonna,  prince  of  Stigliano,  and  the  duke  of  Cassano,  who 
were  beheaded;  Eleonora  Fonseca,  the  marchioness  of  Piemontello^ 
and  eighteen  other  women  oi  rank,  with  the  bishop  of  Vico,  who 
were  hanged;  the  duke  of  Carraciolo,  major-general  Spano,  and  others, 
colonels,  majors,  and  ecclesiastics,  sent  to  work  in  the  galleys^  the 
duchesses  of  Cassano  and  Popoli,  shut  up  for  Kfe  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary Hospital.  This  supreme  tribunal  had  been  erected  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  the  horrors  which  had  taken  place  in  the  first 
weeks,  of  vengeance.  In  the  official  account,  after  declaring'  the 
names  of  the  criminals  who  had  been  punished,  it  is  observed,  that  in 
this  list  were  not  comprehended  a  greater  number  of  drfFercnt  ranks 
.and  qualities  who  perished  in  the  first  moments  of  the  re-establishment 
of  order,  and  before  the  formation  of  the  supreme  tribunal..  The 
people,  it  was  added,  knew  how  to  distinguish  the  enemies  of  their 
king,  and  execute  due  justice  towards  them.'     p.  365. 

The  brilliant  victory  of  Massena  in  Switzerland  restored  the 
affairs  of  France.     The  description  of  this  battle  is  given  widi 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XXXI.  Jan.  1 80 1-  D 
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admirable  clearness  5  the  writer  enters  \5rith  great  spirit  into 
each  movement  J  he  feels  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  his 
animation  revived. 

^  Numerous  reflections  on  the  extraordinary  exertions  made  in  this 
mountainous  war  readily  present  themselves;  it  seems  that,  in  high 
mountains,  the  military  coup  cPttil  forms,  extends,  and  proportions  it»- 
self  insensibly  to  a  greater  scale  of  objects  arid  distances;  combinations 
are  enlarged,  and  multiply  in  the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  mountains  and 
the  variety  of  their  situations.  In  level  countriea-the  plans  of  generals 
are  almost  always  subordinate  t6  the  rules  of  the  art;  marches  are 
counted,  manoeuvres  elucidated,  resistance,  time,  and  r^ources  ap- 
preciated, measured,  weighedj — ^the  whole  is  an  affair  of  calculation, 
and  the  data  of  the  problem  being  almost  always  known,  it  is  resolved 
before  the  fate  of  arms  has  decided  it:  but  in  a  mountainous  country 
the  genius  of  the  general  is  less  shackled,  and  though  he  meet  with 
more  obstacles,  he  bounds  over  the  common  rules,  makes  new  com- 
binations, invents  artificial  aids,  and  creates  for  himsdf  an  untried 
s^tem  of  war.'     p.  377. 

We  could  have  wished  for  a  fuller  detail  of  that  fine  move- 
ment by  which  Melas  gained  the  battle  of  Novi,  and  gave  Su^ 
warrow  the  hopes  of  joining  a  victorious  army  in  Switzerland* 
But  before  we  contemplate  the  farther  progress  of  the  latter,  we 
are  carried  back  to  the  domestic  afiairs  of  France,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Holland  by  the  English  and  Russians.  This  last 
transaction  every  Englishman  would*  wish  to  bury  in  oblivion. 
We  hasten,  therefore,  toother  events;  the  fate  of  Pius  the  Sixth, 
the  march  of  Buonaparte  to  Acre,  his  departure  from  Egypt  and 
arrival  in  France,  by  which  the  destiny  of  the  republic  seems  at 
last  to  have  been  fixed.  On  all  these  events  appropriate  re- 
flexions are  made,  and  we  are  brought  again,  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter,  into  the  midst  of  war — Suwarrow  pursuing  his  victorious 
career,  and  the  French  retiring  to  the  fastnesses  of  me  mountains. 
Thie  invasion  of  France  seemed  now  absolutely  certain,  when 'on 
a  sudden  fortune  returned  again  to  the  nepublic;  -and  her  fa- 
vourite son,  by  one  of  those  great  actions  vsrhich  have  so  distin- 
guished the  present  art  of  war,  completely  broke  the  power  of 
Uie  northern  barbarians,  and  sent  Suwarrow  hiinself  into  the^ 
valleys  of  Switzerland  just  time  enough  to  learn  the  extent  of  his 
loss,  and  to  retire  like  a  wounded  bear  over  Alps  piled  on  Alps 
and  mountains  of  ice.  The  puny  trapsactions  in  North  Holland  " 
vanish  in  comparison  with  these  prodigies  of  war:  a  march  of 
about  thirty  miles  bounded  the  travels  of  the  British  and  Russian 
arms;  and  the  English  nation  sarw,  with  astonishment,  that  the 
planners  of  this  expedition  were  obliged  to  experience,  and  not 
to  their  foresight,  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  nation.  ' 

<  Though  the  invasion  of  Holland  was  the  cause^  no  doubt;  of 
.▼cry  great  immediate  calamity,  especially'  in  that  4)art  of  thd  country 
which  was  the  theatre  of  the  war,  it  was,  nevertheless,  productive  of  ad* 
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vantage  to  the  Batavian  government.  The  proclamations  of  the 
English  indisposed  greatly  against  them  even  the  Orangists,  who 
vftirt  struck  at  seeing  no  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  give  up  the  X)utch  colonies,  and  also  the  stadtholder 
held  out  as  the  legitimate 'sovereign.  The  Dutch,  in  general,  were 
indignant  at  being  considered  the  subjects  of  an  officer  of  the  repub- 
lic, whose  office  they  several  times  had  found  it  convenient  to  sup- 
press. From  that  moment,  and  more  immediately  on  the  capitulation, 
the  party  of  the  stadtholder  w^  no  longer  dangerous,  and  the  coun- 
try considered  itself  a3  for  ever  released  from  the  influence  of  the 
British  cabinet.  Another  effect  of  this  invasion,  still  more  striking, 
was  the  opportunity  given  for  the  display  of  the  energy  of  the  Dutch, 
by  arming  themselves  for, their  own  defence,  the  most  effectual  means 
of  securing  their  own  liberty  and  independence,  from  the  influence  of 
any  court  or  cabinet^.'     p.  450. 

The  return  of  Buonaparte  to  France  destroyed  the  factions  by 
^^hich  that  unhappv  country  had  been  torn  to  pieces  almo$t: 
from  the  moment  or  his  departure.  His  superior  genius  placed* 
him  at  the  head  of  the  republic;  and  his  first  cares  were  occupied 
in  settling  the  internal  peace  of  die  country,  and  forming  such  a 
practicable  constitution  as  might  secure  to  more  favourable 
times  the  liberty  which  had  been  so  dearly  purchased.  The 
FrencK  were  still  pressed  in  Italy,  but  they  still  retained  the 
Genoese  territory,  arid  Buonaparte  was  preparing  for  a  more 
splendid  campaign  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  seen,  to  re- 
conquer his  former  conquests,  and  to  show  himself^  as  great  in 
the  cabinet  as  he  has  uniformly  been  in  the  field.  The  woffc 
concludes  with  a  "wish  with  which  in  due  time  the  hearts  of 
warriors  and  the  rulers  of  this  world  will  be  inspired:  *  May 
the  little  advantage  which  either  party  has  gained  by  this 
disastrous  contest  lead  them  to  see  their  true  interests,  and  may 
they  speedily  restore  to  a  distracted  world  the.  blessings  of  peace  r  ^ 


Art..  V. — The  critical  and  miscellaneous  Prose  Works  ofJohnDryden^ 
now  first  collected  with  Notes  and  Illustrations  j  and  an  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author ^  grounded  on  original  and  au* 
thentic  Documents ;  and  a  Collection  of  his  Letters^  the  greater  Part 
of  which  has  never  before  been  published.  By  Edmond  Malone^  Erq^ 
%vq.    3  Vols*    2/.  2s.  Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies.      1 800. 

In  this  re-publication  of  the  prose  works  of.  Dryden,  the 
editor  uniformly  talks  as  if  there  had  been  i;io  prior  collection  of 
the  kind,  whereas  his  design  was  in  some  measure  forestalled  by 
a  similar  publication  in  Scotland  half  a  century  ago*.  The 
style  of  this  great  writer  had  indeed  long  before  impressed' our 
"         ,      ■      "     ■  '  I     i.ii« ...  .1.,     .        .11    I     .,,^1  j^  ly 

*  Select  £$savs  on  the  BcUes-Lettrcs.  Bv  Mr.  Dryden.  OlstsgQYT,  Printed  by 
HoberiCne.     HSO/ 
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northern  neighbours  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  merit,  as  appears 
•  from  a  high  encomium  on  his  prose,  to  be  found  in  the  work^ 
of  Dr.  Armstrong,  vol.  ii.  p.  162,  wha  observes,  that,  *  from  the 
fineness  of  his  ear,  his  prose  top  is  perhaps  the  sweetest,  the 
most  mellow  and  generous,  that  the  English  language  has  yet 
produced." 

To  attempt  to  criticise  the  prose  of  Dryden  would  be  similar 
to  a  new  critique  on  the  blank  verse  of  Milton.  Its  beauties  arc 
so  universally  felt  and  confessed,  that  we  can  only  join  in  the 
general  applause.  While  we  acknowledge  Mr.  Malone's  merit 
in  this  collection,  and  his  industry  in  discovering  several  inedited 
letters  of  this  gre^t  author,  we  must  arraign  his  taste  in  preserv- 
ing every  fawning  dedication  wHkich  necessity  wrested  from  hi^ 
pen.  No  author  would  wish  every  careless  or  temporary  pro- 
duction to  be  solemnly  handed  down  to  posterity;  and  we  even 
believe  that  Dryden  would  have  preferrejj  the  Scotish  selection 
to  these  bulky  volumes.  The  letters  themselves  are  in  truth  of 
little  moment;  and,  after  these  general  remarks,  we  shall  con- 
fine our  strictures  to  Mr.  Malone's  life  of  Dryden,-  which,  with 
fhe  appendix,  forms  a  volume  of  570  pages  large  octavo.  It  is, 
in  reality,  a  ponderous  and  tasteless  mass,  composed  of  sand  and 
stone,  and  marble,  and  rubbish,  with  very  little  mortar  to  hold 
it  together.  The  digressions  are  often  so  long  and  so  strange 
as  to  defy  all  analysis;  and  if  we  can  foresee  any  plan  which  v/e 
can  follow  in  examining  siich'  a  desultory  performance,,  it  will 
be  to  mingle  some  remarks  on  errors,  faults,  and  omissions,  with 
some  account  of  the  new  facts  and  authorities  for  the  life  of 
Dryden. 

In  enumerating  (p.  vii.)  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  Drydcn's 
prose,  the  editor  has  forgotten  that  of  Dr.  Armstrong  above 
quoted.  The  introduction  of  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  on  Dry- 
den's  works,  which  occupies  eleven  pages  of  the  advertisement^ 
is  singularly  impertinent;  for  a  mere  reference  to  a  book  so 
universally  read  as  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  would  have 
been  fully  sufficient.  In  the  present  high  price  of  paper,  it 
would  be  well  if  an  act  of  parliament  could  be  obtained  to  pre^ 
vent  such  extravagant  waste. 

John  Dryden,  the  eldest  son  of  Erasmus  Dryden,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Pickering,  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  bom  on  the  9th  of  August,  163 1;  nor  do  we  find 
Mr.  Malone's  doubts  sufficient  to  remove  his  birth  to  a  prior 
year.  In  the  minuteness  of  antiquarian  nonsense  our  editor  may 
vie  with  Thomas  Heame ;  and  the  reader  of  taste  is  disgusted 
with  the  new  orthography  of  the  family  name  Driden,  as  if  it 
were  of  any  consequence  in  what  manner  the  grandmother  of 
John  Dryden  spelled  her  name. 

Dryden's  family  was  originally  from  Cumberland,  whence, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  qaatury,  Jphn  Dryden,  of 
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StafFhiU,  emigrated  into  Northamptonshire,  and  acquired  the 
estate  of  Canons-Ashby,  by  his  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  sjr 
John  Cope.  The  family  never  had  any  connexion  with  the 
county  of  Huntingdon  till  our  author's  uncle,  sir  John  Dry- 
den,  the  second  baronet  of  the  family,  married  the  heiress  of 
Chesterton. 

Erasmus  T>ryden,  our  author's  father,  was  the  diird  son  of  sir 
Erasmus  Dryden  of  Canons-Ashby.  John  Dryden,  the  poet, 
received  his  first  rudiments  at  Tichmarsh,  whence  he  removed 
to  Westminster  school,  and  was  educated  as  a  king's  scholar  un- 
der Dr.  Busby.  On  the  i  ith  of  May  1650  he  was  admitted  to 
a  scholarship  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  In  1649  ^^  wrote 
some  verses,  which  have  been  preserved  5  in  1652  he  was 
slightly  punished  for  disobedience  and  contumacy  \  in  January 
1654'  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  1657  that  of  master  of 
arts.  So  Mr.  Malone  asserts,  p.  17;  but  from  p.  554  it  appears 
that  he  became  master  of  arts  on  the  17th  June,  1668,  by  virtue 
of  a  dispensation  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  from  Charles  11.  ^ 

By  the  death  of  his  father,  1654,  Dryden  inherited  a  small 
estate  in  Northamptonshire.  After  residing  seven  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  removed  to  London  in  1657.  We  shall  hot  follow 
our  biographer  through  a  labyrinth  of  dull  digressions,  in  which 
we  must  confess  that  we  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  find  any 
meaning.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dryden's  kinsman,  sir  Gilbert^ 
Pickering,  being  a  favourite  of  Oliver  and  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, our  author  wrote  his  poem  in  praise  of  that  usurper  in 
1659,  and  in  1660  his  poem  on  the  happy  restoration  of  Charles, 
II.  The  times  were  such,  that  political  deviations  became  almost 
unavoidable,  and  this  inconsistency  was  trifling  when  compared 
with  his  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  creed  in  the  reign  of 
James  11.  which  we  believe  he  afterwards  deeply  regretted  \ 
while,  shame  alone  preventing  his  return  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
he,  as  is  usual  with  renegadoes,  covered  it  with  the  mantle  of 
warm  anxl  increased  attachment  to  his  new  profession.  The 
abjuration  of  any  principle  from  mere  interest  has  never  failed 
-fustly  to  incur  the  lasting  contempt  of  mankind  j  and  hence  the 
convert  is  anxious  that  a  new  and  superior  principle,  alone 
should  appear  to  influence  his  election. 

It  being  the  fashion  of  that  age  to  use  poverty  as  a  reproach 
(perhaps  one  of  the  most  tmaccountable  absurdities  of  human 
nature),  Dryden's  enemies  accused  hioi  of  this,  great  crime.  But 
the  small  estate  bequeathed  by  his  father  must  have  saved  him 
from  want,  and  he  was  soon  transferred  to  ease,  and  plenty  at 
the  house  of  sir  Robert  Howard,  to  v/hose  poems  he  prefixed 
some  recommendatory  verses  in  1660.  This  acquaintance  seems 
to  have  led  tcx  the  marriage  between  Dryden  and  sur  Robert 
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Howard's  sister  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  first  earl  of 
Berkshire; 

In  1 66 1  Dry  den  produced  his  first  play,  The  Duke  of  Guise, 
which  was  followed  the  next  year  by  The  Wild  Gallant.  With 
regard  to  the  epochs  of  his  dramas,  Mr.  Malone  has  pointed 
put  many  mistakes  of  Dr.  Johnson.    . 

In  1667  Dryden  pubHshed  his  elegant  essay  on  dramatic  poetry, 
ind.our  editor  has  wasted  much  ink  and  paper  in  an  idle  attempt 
to  explain  who  were  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue.  In  this  solemn 
business  it  is  truly  risible  to  find  him  alter  the  spelling  of  ^r 
Charles  Sedley's  name  to  accommodate  it  to  his  idea,  that  he  is 
the  Lisideius  of  the  colloquy*.  No  speculation  can  be.  at  once 
more  wild  and  barren  than  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  namei 
assigned  to  characters  in  dramas;  and,  as  Dryden  was  a  drama- 
tic author,-  it  is  probable  that  he  coined  his  names  at  random. 
But  as  sir  Charles  Sedley  must  be  Lisideius,  so  Mr.  Malone 
must  fepell  his  name  Sidley  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.^  We  shall 
only  say,  that  his  Driden  and  his  Sidley  are  sufficient  to  betray 
the  dimunitive  mind  of  the  trifle-hunter. 

On  the  well-known  history  of  Dryden's  dramas  in  rhyme  we 
shall  not  dwell.  His  agreement  with  the  theatre  produced  bc-^ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  Mr.  M, 
evinces,  from  the  original  papers',  that  the  himiber  of  plays 
which  he  engaged  to.  fumisn  annually  was  three  :  but  this  En- 
gagement he .  did  not  fulfil, — and  in  seven  years  he  produced 
only  ten  dramas, 

Dryden's  appointment  to  the  ridiculous  post  of  poet-laureat 
is  introduced  by  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
office.  But  in  verity  Mr.  Malone  displayeth  little  learning  when 
he  calleth  the  poet-laureat  to  Henry  VII.  by  the  name  of  Andrew 
Barnard.  If  he  could  have  understood  the  Latin  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  own  page,"  or  had  looked  into  the  life  of  Henry  Vll. 
by  this  said  poet-laureat,  he  would  have  discovered  that  his 
name  was  Bernard  Andre,  o(  Toulouse.  Dryden  succeeded 
D'Avenant  in  the  laurel,  but  his  patent  was  not  signed  till  Au- 
gust 1670.  James  Howell,  the  royal  historiographer,  having 
(died  in  1666,  this  office  was  conjoined  vidth  the  former,  and 
Dryden's  pension  fixed  at  200/.  per  year. 

After  some  erratic  pages  our  editor  returns  to  Dryden's  dra-^ 
mas,  and  to  the  ridicule  on  them  conveyed  in  The  Rehearsal,  first 
acted  on  the  7th  of  December  1671 ;  but  additions  were  after- 
wards made,  containing  allusions  to  dramas  acted  or  published 
after  that  time.  In  mentioning  Dryden's  State  of  Innocence, 
Mr.  Malone  wanders  into  much  devious  matter ;  nor  shall  wc 

*  The  nartic  should  probably  be  Lysideius,  aid  will,  from  the  Greek,  •ignify  a 
idissolver  of  diflDculties. 
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rsne  him  through  his  dry  dates  and  scraps  of  old  pamphlets. 
1679  some  satirical  verses  of  Dryden  against  the  profligate 
Rochester  were  rewarded  with  a  drubbing  by  some  ruffians,  as 
he  -was  retuming^  from  Will's  CofFee-house  through  Rose-street, 
Covent-garden,  to  his  own  house  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho. 

In  1 68 1  Dryden  exchanged  the  drama  for  politics,  and  pro* 
duced  his  satire  of  Absalom  and  .Achitophel,  designed  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  king  against  that  of  Shaftesbury,  Mon-* 
moHth,  and  their  adherents.  In  discussing  this  subject,  p.  1391 
Mr.  Malone  falls  into  an  error  not  a  little  disgraceful  to  him  who 
is  solely  occupied  in  such  trifles,  by  confounding  sir  George 
Mackenzie*  of  Rosehaugh,  the  king's  advocate  for  Scotlahd, 
with  sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Tarbat,  one  of  the  lords  of  ses- 
sion, and  afterwards  earl  of  Cromarty.  The  former^  who  was 
never  a  lord  of  session,  was  the  friend  of  Dryden. 

After  being  again,  lost  in  a  whirlpool  of  irrelevant  matter,  we 
find  a.  confutation  of  an  anecdote  concerning  Shaftesbury  and  a 
son  of  Dryden ,  wjio  was  admitted  as  scholar  at  the  Charter- 
house on  the  king's  recommendation. 

In  1682  Dryden  published  his  Medal,  or  a  satire  against  se- 
dition, on  account  of  a  medal  which  was  struck  on  Shaftesbury's 
acquittal  in  November  the  preceding  year.  Dryden's  political 
poems  are  now  little  read,  nor  can  an  ingenuous  mind  relish 
their  venal  satire  and  praise. 

In  October  1682  Dryden  published  his  MacFlecknoe,  a  sa- 
tire against  the  whig  poet  ShadwcU,  who  had  given  him  great 
offence.  We  know  thatiwA/g-  in  that  century  implied  butter- 
milk, Ae  common  drink  of  the  Scotish  peasantry,  as  Tory  sig- 
nified an  Irish  bog-trotter ;  but  what  is  the  origin  of  the  title 
Mac  Flecknoe  ?  Richard  Flecknoe,  a  dramatic  writer  of  -tliis 
reign,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Jesuit,  who  could  hardly  be  regard- 
ed as  the  poetical  father  of  a  Whig  5  nor  does  Mr.  Malone  sue- 
ceed  in  accounting  for  this  quaint  and  eccentric  title. 

From  a  digressive  note,  p.  182,  we  learn,  that  the  portrait 
prefixed  to  o^ecent  editions  of  The  Fleece,  and  other  poems  of 
John  Dyer,  is  that  of  Samuel  Pyer,  a-  friend.of  Dr:  Johnson, 
whose  character  is  well  vindicated  by  Mr.  Malone,  who  asserts 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius. 

In  1684  Dryden  began  to  publish 'his  Miscellanies,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  gave  a  translation  of  Maimbourg's  History 
of  the  League,  by  the  king's  express  command,  who  probably 
thought  that  the  French  league  resembled  the  solemn  league 
^iid  covenant. 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  the  longest  original  poem  of  our 
author,  was  published  in  1687.  In  this  he  displayed  h\»  new 
faith,  by  a  severe  attack  upon  the  Protestant  religion  5  ^ut  the 
speakers  and  the  design  are  alike  absurd.  It  was  well  answer- 
ed in  The  Hind  and  die  Panther  transversed  to  the  Story  of  the 
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Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,  'which  may  safely  fee 
ascribed  to  Prior  alone,  as  the  share  of  Montague,  afterward* 
earl  of  Halifax,  is  very  dubious.  In  1688  a  new  and  elegant 
edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  in  folio,  projected  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  completed  before  the  Revolution,  was  published 
with  a  numerous  subscription,  and  Dryden's  noted  verses  under 
the  portrait.  In  August  1689  Dryden  lost  his  offices  of  poet-, 
laureat  and  historiographer,  which  were  conferred  on  Shadwdl. 
To  supply  this  loss  of  income,  Dryden  returned  to  the  stage, 
and  in  1690  produced  his  Don  Sebastian.  In  1692  appeared 
tlie  translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persiu&. 

Mr.  Malone  ndw  wanders  into  an  account  of  Congreve,  who 
Wcis  educated  at  the  school  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  but  was 
born  at  Bardsey,  about  eight  miles  from  Leeds,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  baptised  gn  the  loth  of  Fe- 
bruary 1670 ;  so  that  when  The  Old  Bachelor  was  produced 
he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

About  the  year  1694  Dryden  began  hi^  celebrated  transla- 
tion of  Virgil,  which  vi'^as  finished  and  published  in  three  year^. 
We  again  enter  the  labyrinth  of  digression,  but  learn  from 
p.  25 1  that  he  borrowed  two  months  from  his  version  of  Vir-t 
^il  to  translate  Dufresnoy's  poem  on  the  ^rt  of  painting,  pub- 
lished, with  an  account  pf  the  painters,  by  one  Graham,  of 
whom  we  expected  some  account.  . 

The  celebrated  Ode  of  Alexander's  Feast  was  published  in 
December  1697.  The  dccdunt  of  St.  Cecilia,  the  patroness  of 
music  and  of  her  festivities,  we  shall  not  follow.  The  music  to ' 
Dryden's  ode  was  written  by  Jeremiah  Clarke,  an  able  com- 
poser, who  perished  by  his  own  hands  in  July,  1707.  Mr.  Mar 
lone  seems  to  prove  that  this  ode  occupied  Dryden  for  some 
weeks,  so  that  the  trivial  anecdote  of  its  being  finished  in  one 
ni^ht  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  1 699  Dryden  entered  into  a  contract  v/ith  Tonson  to  sup-r 
ply  him  Vv^ith  ten  thousand  verses  (his  fables), for  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  out  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  j^uineas  were 
to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remainder  on  publishing  a  second 
editic>ii.  This  exquisite  work  was  accordingly  publishe4  in 
March  1700,  but  a  second  edition  did  not  appear  till  thirteen 
years  after  the  death  of  the  author.  The  account  of  the  latter 
event  wc  shall  transcribe,  \yith  the  notes,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Malone 's  manner. 

*  The  end  of  all  his  labours  was.  now  approaching.  He  had  for 
some  years  been  Iiairassed  by  the  gravel  and  the  gout ;  and  in  DecenrN 
ber;'  1699,  wao  afnicted  within  erysipelas  in  one  of  his  legs.*  Hav- 
ing recovered,  liowever,  from  that  disorder,  he  was  sufficiently  free 
from  any  complaint  to  apply  again  to  his  studies,  as  ie  evinced  by  the 

*  See  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thomasj  dated  Dec.  29,  J^:^9. 
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I^Octical  performances  which  have  been  just  mentioned;  but  he  wat 
confined  to  his  house  by  the  gout  during  the  greater  part  of  March 
and  April;  and  near  the  end  of  that  month,  in  consequence  of  neg- 
lecting an  inflammation  in  one  of  his  feet,  a  mortification  ensued, 
of  which  he  died,  after  a  very  short  illness*,  at  three  o'clock  on 
"Wednesday  morning,  May  the  ist,  lyoof- 

*  His  leg  having  become  mortified,  his  surgeon  recommended  an 
amputation  of  the  limb,  with  a  view  to  stop  the  further  progress  of 
the  disorder ;  but  he  would  not  undergo  the  operation,  saying,  that 
as  by  the  course  of  nature  he  had  not  many  years  to  live,  he  would 
not  attempt  to  prolong  an  uncomfortable  existence  by  a  painful  and 
uncertain  experiment,  but  patiently  submit  to  death  J.    This  account, 

*  *  That  his  illness  was  short,  and  his  death  sudden  and' unexpected,  appears 
from  the  following  introductory  paragraph  to  an  account  of  his  funeral,  written 'by- 
Edward  Ward,  in  The  London  Spy,  foon  afterwards  : 

**  A  deeper  concern  hath  scarce  been  known  to  affect  in  general  the  minds  of 
grateful  and  ingenious  men,  than  the  melancholy  surprise  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  death  hath  occasioned  through  the  whole  town,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  any  persons  either  of  wit  or  learning  have  taken  up  their 
residence." 

*  His  illness  was  not  noticed  in  any  of  th€  newspapers,  that  I  have  seen,  till 
the  30th  of  April,  when  The  Poftboy  announced,  that  <•  John  Drj-den,  eTq.,  the  fa- 
mous poet,  lies  a  dying.''  , 

*  f  In  The  Postboy,  from  Tuesday,  April  30,  to  Thursday,  May  2,  1700,  his 
death  was  thus  announced  : 

"  Yesterday  morning  at  three  of  the  clock,  John  Dryden,  esq.,  departed  thi$ 
3ife,  who  for  his  poetry,  &c.  excelled  all  others  this  age  produced.'* 

*  Dr.  Birch,- in  the  General  Didfonary,  following  an  erroneous  inscription  insert- 
ed by  Pope  in  his  works,  1735,  staled,  that  Dryden  died  in  1701 ;  and  in  the  Bio- 
(raphia  Britannica,  and  the  subsequent  collections  of  English  biography,  this  er- 
rour  has  been  adopted. 

**  \  The  occasion  of  his  sickness  (says  Ward,  uhl  supra ^  was  a  lameness  in  on« 
^f  his  feet,  springing  from  so  trivial  a  cause  as  the  flesh  growing  over  one  of  his 
toe-nails,  which,  being  neglected,  begot  a  soreness,  and  brought  an  inflammation  in 
his  toe;  and  being  a  man  of  a  gross  body,  a  flux  of  humours  jailing  into  the  part, 
made  it  very  troublesome, — that  he  was  forced  to  pyt  himself  into  the  hands  of  an 
able  surgeon,  who  foreseeing  the  danger  of  a  mortification,  advised  him  to  part 
with  the  toe  affected,  as  the  best  means  to  prevent  the  ill  consequence  likely  to  en- 
sue ;  which  he  refused  to  consent  to,  believing  a  cure  might  be  effected  by  less  se- 
vere means  than  the  loss  of  a  member  ;  till  at  last  his,  whole  leg  gangrened,  which 
was  presently  followed  by  a  mortification,  so  that  nothing  remained  to  prevent 
death,  but  aii  amputation  of  the  member  thus  putrified,  which  he  refused  to  con- 
sent to,  saying,"  &c.  His  surgeon,  we  know,  was  Mr.  Hobbes,  a  very  famous  ope- 
rator, whose  skill  and  care  he  has  acknowledged  in  the  postscript  to  his  Virgil, 

'  On  this  account,  which  was  printed  in  1703,  if  not  before,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tho- 
mas, whose  talents  for  invention  were  not  inconsiderable,  above  twenty  years  aft- 
erwards, formed  the  following  story  ;  into  which,  for  the  better  grace,  and  to  give 
her  narrative  the  genuine  air  of  authenticity,  she  has  introduced  several  small  CAf'» 
fumltances: 

"  On  the  l9th  of  April,  1700,  he  said  he  had  been  very  bad  with  the  gout,  and 
an  erysipelas  in  one  leg,  but  he  was  then  very  well,  and  designed  to  go  soon  abroad; 
but  on  the  Friday  following,  [April  *26th,]  he*  had  eat  a  partridge  for  supper;  and 
going  to  take  a  turn  in  the  liltlc  garden  behind,  his  house,  [we  must  suppose,  by 
moonlight^  for  on  the  2.6th  of  April  it  was  ccrtaihly  dark  after  supper,*]  was  seized 
irith  a  violent  pain  under  the  hall  of  the  great  toe  of  hisr/g^/  foot;  that,  unable  to 
stan4,  he  cried  out  for  hel^,  and  was  carried  in  by  his  servafits;  when,  upon  scud* 
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nrfiich  was  given  by  a  contemporary  writer,  not  long  afterwards,  Ji 
strongly  corroborated- by  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  Mrs,  Eliza- 
beth Creed*,  his  kinswoman;  who  informs  us,  that  he  received  the 

Ing  for  surgeonsy  they  found  a  small  black  spot  iq  the  place  affected.  He  submit- 
ted to  their  present  appliofitions ;  and  when  gone,  called  his  son,  Charles,  to  him, 
twtng  tkesf  tvords  :  *  I  knov,'  says  he,  *  this  black  spot  is  a  mortification ;  I  know 

*  also  that  it  will  seize  my  head,  and  that  they  will  cut  off  my  leg;  but  I  com- 

*  niand  you,  my  son,  by  your  filial  duly,  that  you  do  not  suffer  me  to  be  dismem- 

*  bered/  As  he  tDo  truly  foretold,  the  event  proved^  and  his  son  was  too  dutifi^ 
lo  disobey  his  father's  commands,"     Letter  to  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Con- 

.  grcre,  8vo.  1730. — The  reader  will  very  soon  be  furnished  with  such  decisive 
proofs  of  this  lady's  inventive  faculties  and  disregard  for  truth,  as  will  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  story  is  a  mere  fictibn.     She  has,  it  is  observable,  furnished  our  an-^ 

•  tbor  with  a  train  of  servants,  though,  in  his  correspondence  with  Tonson,  he  men- 
tions only  h\%footboy ;  and  she  has  been  equally  lavish  of  chirurgical  assistance. 
A*  for  the  word*-,  which,  she  tells  ua,  he  spoke  on  this  occasion,  if  she  had  been 
sitting  by  his  bed-side,  she  could  not  have  been  more  precise. 

*  Ward's  account  is  in  part  confirmed  by  the  foUowing  lines  in  an  elegy  on  Dry- 
den,  written  by  Gildon  soon  after  bis  death  : 

*'  His  body  old,  his  wit  continued  young; 

Weak,  were  his  limbs,  his  lines  robust  and  strong ; 

In  winter,  as  in  spring,  this  warbling  swan  still  sung. 

If  health  be  harmony,  the  wonder's  great. 

How  discord^ickness  should  admittance  get,. 

Where  harmony  itself  had  placed  her  regal  seat, 

I^isease  in  vain  had  oft  the  fortress  storm'.d; 

With  harmony  divine  as  oft  it  found  it  arm'd. 

Repulse  upon  repulse  enraged  to  find, 

Now  on  new  arts  she  bent  her  deadly  mind  : 

She  watch'd  each  chance,  to  level  with  the  ground 

A  fort  so  long  impregnable  she'd  found: 

Malicious  chance  a  fatal  breach  had  made. 

Too  small,  indeed,  without  dire  gangrene's  aid. 

For  deAth  to  enter  with  its  stern  brigade." 

In  a  note  the  writer  remarks,  that  Drydcn  died  of  a  gangrene,  Examen  Miseella- 
ncun^,  8vo.  1702.  , 

*  *  MrsI  Elizabeth  Creed)  who  was  second-cousin  to  our  author's  children,  was 
the  only  daughter  of  sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  baronet,  (of  whom  an  ample  account 
has  been  given  in  a  former  page,)  by  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  sir  Sidney 
Montagu,  knight,  and  sister  of  Edward  Montagu,  first  earl  of  Sandwich.  She  wai 
born  in  the  year  1642,  and  was  married  to  John  Creed  of  Oundle,  esq.,  **  a  ti-ise 
learned,  and  pious  man,"  (as  she  has  herself  informed  us,  in 'an  inscription  in  the 
church  of  Tichmarsh,)  "  who  served  his  majesty  king  Charles  the  Second  in  divefse 
honourable  employments  at  home  and  abroad;  lived  with  honour,  and  died  lamen- 
ted, A.D.  1701.**  By  this  gentleman  she  had  eleven  children,  six  of  whom  died 
in  their  infancy.  Of  the  survivors,  Richard,  the  eldest,  who  was  a  major  ii^he 
army,  highly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  where  he  commanded 
one  of  the  squadrons  that  began  the  attack.  In  two  several  charges  he  was  unhurt, 
but  in  thb  third  he  received  many  wounds;  notwithstanding  which  he  continued  to 
fight,  till  he  was  shot  through  the  head  by  a  cannon  ball.  His  dead  body  was 
brought  off  the  field  by  his  brother  John,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life;^  and  a  mo- 
nument was  afterwards  erected  in  Westminster  abbey  in  memory  of  the  gallant 

'  services  of  major  Ri<^hard  Creed,  on  which  the  inscription  ^Mritten^ probably  by 
.  his  mother)  informs  us,  thai  "  he  attended  king  William  in  all  his  wars,  and  was 
never  more  himself  than  when  he  looked  an  enemy  in  the  face."     His  mother 
erected  another  monument  to  him  in  the  church  of  Tichmarch. 

*This  very  amiable  and  respectable  lady,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  h?cr  great 
grandson,  William  Walcot,  jun.  esq.,  "  during  her  widowhood,  resided  many  yeara 
in  a  mansion-house  at  Barnwell,  near  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  belonging  to 
the  Montagu  family>  where  she  amused  and  employed  herself  in  painthig,  and  in« 
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Itelicc  <tf  his  approaching  dissohition  with  perfect  restgnation  and 
^bimsdon  to  the  Divine  Will ;  and  that  in  his  last  illness  he  took 
the  most  tender  .and  affectionate  farewel  of  his  affiicted  friends,  "  of 
which  sorrowful  number  she  herself  was  one*.'*  Twenty-two  year* 
afterwards  this  very  respectable  lady,  wh(t  was  then  in  her  eightieth 
year,  erected  a  monument  at  Tichmarch,  in  honour  of  our  poet  and 
his  parents,  on  which  the^e  circumstances  so  much  to  his  honour  arc 
recorded.*     p.  335. 


structing  many  young  women  in  dravring,  fine  needle-works,  and  other  elegant  arts* 
Many  of  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oundle  are  decorated  with  altar* 
-pieces,  monuments,  and  ornaments  o£  different  kinds,  the  works  of  her  hand;  and 
her  descendants  are  possessed  of  many  portraits,  and  some  good  pictures,  painted 
by  her.  Two  days  in  every  week  she  constantly  alTbtted  to  the  public;  on  one^ 
•he  was  visited  by  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  resided  near  her;  on  the  other, 
she  received  and  relieved  all  the  afflicted  and. diseased  of  everj-  rank,  giving  them 
food,  raiment,  or  medicine,  according  to  their  wants.  Her 'reputation  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicine  was  considerable;  and  as  she  afforded  it  gratis,  her  prac- 
tice was  of  course  extensive.  Her  piety  was  great  and  unaffected.  That  it  wai 
truly  sincere,  was  evinced  by  the  magnanimity  with  which  she  endured  many  trials 
more  heavily  afflictive  than  what  usually  fall  to  the  lot  even  of  those  who«e  lite  U 
prolonged  to  so  great  an  extent.*' 

*  In  1722  Mrs.  Creed,  then  in  her  eightieth  year,  erected  a  monument  in  the 
church  of  Tichmarch,  to  the  meniory  of  our  axilhor  and  his  ancestors;  for  which 
*he  wrote  the  inscrifition,  (containing  the  passaj^e  in  the  text,)  which  will  be  fonnd 
at  length  in  a  subsequent  page.  She  died  at  Oundle  about  three  yoa<^  afterwards, 
in  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1724-5,  and  her  remains  were  removed  to  Tichmarch, 
where  she  was  buried  with  her  ancestors. 

'  This  excellent  woman  having  borne  so  honourable  and  kind  a  testimony  to  th« 
tenderness,  fortitude,  and  piety  of  our  author,  in  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  is  enti- 
tled to  particular  respect  from  his  biographer.  It  is  therefore  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  I  have  endeav<inred  to  rescue  her  name  from  oblivion,  (for  she  who  was 
so  zealous  in  recording  the  merits  of  others,  remains  herfelf  without  a  monument;) 
and  that,  as  a  further  proof  of  her  virtues,  I  add  an  eulogy  oa  her,  which  has  beea 
obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr,  Walcot  i  ,  . 

"  Conversation  one  day  after  dinner,  at  Mrs.  Creed* s,  rufining  upon  the  or[igia 
«f  names^,  Mr.  Dryden  bowed  to  the  good  old  lady,  and  spoke  eictcmport  tltf 
/{oUowing  verses]  : 

*'  So  much  religion  myour  name  doth  dwell. 
Your  soul  must  needs  v^ith  piety  cxcell. 
Thus  names,  like  [well-wrought]  pictures  drawn  of  old. 
Their  owners*  nature  and  their  story  told. — 
Your  name  but  half  expresses  ;  for  in  you 
Belief  and  practice  do  together  go, 
^y  prayers  shall  be,  while  this  short  life  endures, 
These  nfay  go  hand  in  hand,  with  you  and  yours; 
Till  faith  hereafter  is  in  vision  jdrown'd, 
,  And  practice  is  with  endless  glory  croMn'd.** 

*  These  verses,  as  well  as  the  introductory  account  of  the  occasion  that  gave  ris« 
to  them,  arc  copied  from  an  original  paper  now  before  me,  written  in  an  elegant 
female  hand  (probably  that  of  one  of  her  daughters);  which  was  found  in  theca* 
tinet  of  Mrs.  Mary  Walcot,  late  wife  of  William  Walcot,  of  Oundle,  M .-D.  and 
grand-daughter  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Creed;  being  the  daughter  of  John  Creed,  esq., 
fier  brave  son  aboye  mentioned,  who  died  at  Oundle,  Nov.  21,  1751,  in  his  se- 
venty-third year.— Part  of  this  paper  having  been  worn  away  by  time,  I  have  sup-  > 
plied  by  conjecJLure  the  few  words  enclosed  within  crotchets,  which  appear  want- 
ing. The  Vord  within  crotchets  in  the  third  verse,  or  some  other  word  of  two  syi- 
bblcs,  seems  to  have  been^  inadvertently  omil^d  in  the  original  transcript* 

•*  *  See  Appendix,  No.  IV." 
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Mr.  Malone  then  vindicates  the  Christianity  and  moral  cha-^ 
racter  of  Dryden,  whose  life  nideed  seems  to  have  been  suffix 
cicntly  pure,  though  some  of  his  ynritings  have  an  opppsite 
tendency.  Our  editor  shows  that  the  storie^s  concemmg  his 
funeral  originated  from  a  Mrs.  Thomas,  a  person  of  no  credit* 
As  the  funejal  was  singularly  splendid,  it  attracted  envy  and 
observation ;  but  the  plain  fact  was,  that  Dryden  having  died 
on  the  I  St  of  May,  1700,  a  magnificent  funeral  was  projected 
by  several  persons  of  quality,  and  the  body  was  in  consequence* 
conveyed  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  whence^  after  Dr.  Garth 
had  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  in  his  praise,  it  was,  on  the 
13th  of  May  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  attended  by 
above  one  hundred  coaches :  so  that  the  tales  concerning  lord 
Jeilries,  the  non-attendance  of  the  choir,  the  breaking-in  of 
the  mob,  &c.  &c.  are  n^ere  fictions. 

When  Mr.  Malone  asserts,  p.  392,  in  his  zeal  for  Dryden, 
that  the  works  of  the  third  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  are  almost  for- 
gotten>  he  only  shows  that  he  is  more  conversant  in  antiquarian 
scraps  than  in  polite  literature.  We  shall  not  follow  him  through 
his  account  of  Mr.  Dryden's  sons  and  the  astrological  non- 
sense imputed  to  their  father, — another  fiction  of  the  inventive 
Mrs.  Thomas,  here  sufficiently  confuted  by  dates* 

'  Dr.  Johrtson  conceived,  that  no  description  of  Dryden^s  person 
had  been  transmitted  tp  us;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  few 
English  poets,  of  whose  external  appearance  more  particulars  have 
been  tecDrded,  We  have  not  indeed  any  original  whole-length  por- 
trait of  him,  such  as  that  very  curious  delineation  of  Pope,  with 
which  we  have  been  lately  gratified,  whence  a  more  perfect  notion  of 
that  poet's  external  appeanince  .may  be  obtained  than  from  all  the 
friendly  drawings  of  Richardson;  yet  from  various  descriptions  of 
Dryden's  person  that  have  come  down  to  us,  a  very  adequate  idea  of 
it  may  be  formed.  He  was  certainly  a  short,  fat,  florid  man*, 
•*  corpore  quetdrato^^  as  lord  Haiies  some  years  ago  observed  to  me ; 
•*  a  description  which  iEneas  Sylvius  appHed  to  James  the  First  of 

*  So^perha/iSf  in  Radcliffe'ai  Newrfrom  Hell,  1682  J 

**  Laurent,  who  M'as  both  Icarn'd  an^^oriily 
Was  dama'd  long  since  for  silence  horrid^*' 

*  Again,  in  The  Medal  of  John  Bayes,  4to.  1682 : 

«  Metliinks  the  ghost  of  Horace  there  I  see, 
Lashing  thi»  cherry-deck* d  dunce  of  fifty-three." 

*  (Blockheads,  it  is  observable,  in  ajl  ages  have  vented  their  spleen  agaiusl  men  of 
ipaitSf  hy  c'dlWng  ihan  dunces.y 

<  'S<Je' also  The  Hind  and  the  Pa^ither  Transversed,  1687: — "  Sw:f/i,  V/hat,  is 
not  there  good  eating  and  drinking  on  both  iidesr  You  make  the  separuticn  greater 
than  1  thought  it, 

"  Baye%.     No,  no :  whenever  you  sec  2ifat  rosji'co/our'd  fellow,  take  it  from  me,  * 
he  is  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Turk. 

"  Smifk.  At  that  rate,  Mr.  Bayes,  one  might  suspect  your  conversion  :  methinks^ 
thou  ha$t  as  much  the  face  of  an  hcreiick  -4^  ever  I  saw.  *- 

*'  BaycSm  *  Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still,!  anj,'  But  I  hope  ere  lon^  I  sli^i^ 
fcavc  drawn  this  pampered  Jtaunch  fitter  for  the  strait  gate.^ 
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Scotland."  The  same  gentleman  remarked,  that  at  one  time  he  wore 
his  hair  in  large  quantity,  and  that  it  inclined  to  gray,  even  heforc 
his  misfortunes ;  a  circumstance  which,  he  said,  he  had  learned  from  a, 
portrait  of  Dryden,  painted  by  Klneller,  "formerly  in  the  pofsession  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  West.  But  perhaps  his  lordship  here  is  not  quite 
accurate^  By  "  before  his  misfortimes"  was  meant,  before  the  Re- 
volution; but  the  portrait  in  question,  I  suspect,  was  painted  at  a 
later  period.  From  other  documents,  however,  it  appears  that  he 
became  gray,  before  he  was  deprived  of  the  laurel*.  In  Riley's  por- 
trait f,  painted  in  1683,  he  wears  a  very  large  wig:  so  also  in  that  by 

*  See  The  Laureat,  1687  : 

**  See  there  a  youth,  a  shame  to  tl»y  gray  Aa/rs, 
Make  a  mere  dunce  of  all  thy  threescore  years.*' 

«  Probably,  however,  he  had  not  divested  himself  of  his  wig  when  these  lines  wcrt 
written. 

*  f  The  earliest  portrait  of  Dryden  hitherto  discovered  Is  that  in  the  Pfcture 
Gallery  at  Oxford  ;  which,  together  with  the  portraits  of  Buchanan,  Ben  Jonson, 
Dr.  Aldrich,  and  Laurence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester,  was  presented  by  George 
Clarke,  esq.  fellow  of  All-Souls  college,  who  represented  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  parliament  from  1715  to  1755.  He  was  contemporary  with  Dryden,  for  he  was 
Vorn  probably  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration;  having  taken  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1683  ;  of  B.C. L.  in  1686,  and  in  1708  that  of  D.  C.L.  Dr.  Clarke  had  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  pictures. 
From  this  portrait,  which  is  dated  in  1655,  but  appears  from  the  dress  to  have  beea 
painted  soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  eQgraviug,  No.  1,  prefixed  tu  this  volume^ 
was  made.     The  painter  is  not  known. 

*  The  portrait  of  Dryden  painted  by  Riley  in  1683,  from  which  an  engraving  was 
nade  by  Peter  Van-Gunst,  fbr  the  first  octavo  edition  of  his  Virgif,  published  i» 
1709,  is  in  the  possession  of  William  Davenport  Bromley,  of  Baginton  HiiU,  in 
•Warwickshire,  -esq.,  the  representative  orthe  right  hon.  Williani  Bromley,  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commoQs  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ;  from  whom  it  descended  t«  . 
<he  above-mentioned  gentleman..^  The  poet  here  holds  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  hl&' 
hand ;  is  dressed  in  a  loose  gown  of  a  yellow-brown  colour,  and  wears  a  large  wig. 
This  picture,  I  am  informed,  is  still  in  perfect  preservation. 

*  In  "  The  Laurel,  it,  poem  on  the  poet  laureate,"  which  was  published  in  4to. 
in  January,  1684-5,  are  the  following  lines  relative  to  this  portrait,  froin  which  it 
«houId  seem  that  our  aathor  was  never  painted  by  Lcly : 

,     **  But  O,  for  some  immortal  hand,  that  can 

Make  thee  live  too,  even  in  thy  outward  man ! 

Thy  pen,  which  only  could,  has  drawn  thy  mind  : 

B^t  where  for  this  shall  we  a  pencil  find?* 

Famed  Vandyck's  dead,  and  Lely  is  no.  more  ; 

And  Fate  for  this  has  left  but  one  in  store. 

The  matchless  Riley  is  for  this  designed  j 
.     Foi  this,  kind  fates,  ye  Riley  left  behind. 

See  the  bold  piece  with  its  own  object  strive; 

It  strives  for  verse,  and  would  be^more  alive. 

See  all  the  muses  drawn  within  his  face, 

Or  features  that  would  all  the  muses  grace. 

It  grieves  me  that  there  anything  should  be, 

I^esidc  thyself,  to  give  such  life  to  thee. 

Then  only  give  to  him  that  makes  thee  live, 

What  my  poor  mortal  pen  can  i-ever  give : 

Give  him  the  life  that  triumphs  o'er  the  grave, 

The  life  that  Cowley  to  his  Vandyck  gave. 

Weak  artless  hands  can  postures,  dresses  draw ; 

From  tlieir  loose  strokes  those  looser  figures  flow: 

Give  me  (hat  masters  hand,  that  art  divine, 

That  shews  my  face,  and  shews  it  to  l^e  mine. 
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Qorterman,  done  at  a  later  period.  By  Tom  Brown  he  is  alwayf 
called  "  Uttk  Baye: ;"  and  by  Rochester,  when  he  quarrelled  with 
]um  and  wished  to  depreciate  him,  he  was  nick-named-— Poet  Squab. 

J    -     -   -      ■    -  ^  -  ,  ■      -      ■  "'         -  ^  ■ 

All  that  proud  Athens  boasts,  or  stately  RomC| 
Does  from  their  poets  or  their  painters  come ; 
Here  both'  conspire  to  make  one  masterpiece, 
The  pride  and  shame  of  Italy  and  Greece." 

*  From  Closterman's  portrait  of  Dryden,  (see  p.  437,)  a  mezzotfnto  was  made  by 
William  Faithornc^  jun.  vhich  has  been  copied  for  the  present  work.  See  No.  2, 
I  know  not  where  the  original  picture  'now  is. 

*  ^ii"  Godfrey  KncHer  appears  to  hare  painted  several  portraits  of  Dryden.  That 
which  was  presented  by  out  authoi;  to  his  kinsman  of  Chesterton,  was  a  half-lenglb, 
and  iinefy  painted.  In  this  portrait  the  poet  weaj-s  a  wig,  and  holds  a  sprig  of 
laurel  in  his  hand.  It  is  not  known  Where  it  now  is.  See  p.  3*26,  n.  2.  Jn  p.  327, 
I  have  supposed  that  this  picture' va^  presented  by  our  atithor  to  his, kinsman,  in 
consequence  of  the  present  made  by  Mr.  John  Driden  in  return  for  the  poem  ad- 
dressed to  him  ;  but  a  letter  whicli  has  since  come  to  my  hands,  shews,  that  could  . 
laardly  have  been  the  case ;  for  his  kinsman's  donation  appeacs  to  have  been  made 
only  about -a  month  before  the  poet's  deatjh. 

*  From  another  portrait,  also  in  a  wig,  an  engraving  was  made  immediately  after 
Drydcn*s  death  j  and  prefixed  to  Luctus  Britanuici.  Ncilherthe  painter,  nor  en- 
graver, is  known.  Here  the  poet  holds  the  Laurel  in  his  right  hand  :  in  the. two 
following  portraits  in  hi^ /^/.  It  was  copied  for  Nichols's  Select  Collection  of 
Poems,  in  eight  volumes.     I  know  not  where  this  picture  now  is, 

*  The  portrait  of  him  painted  by  Kncller,  in  his  gray  hair,  from  which  Edelinck 
Blade  an  engraving  at  Paris  in  1700,  belonged  to  Jacob  ToniiOR)  and  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  William  Baker,  esq.  member  of  parliament  for  Hertfordshire.  It  wa»» 
painted,  I  believe,  in  1698.  Edelinck's  print",  from  which  No.  3,  prefi?:ed  to  thi# 
volume,  is  coj^ied,  is  unquestionably  the  finest  engraving  of  Dryirlen  that  has  hitherto 
appeared.  A  bad  copy  of  it  was  made  in  170<^,  by  S.  Coignard.  £ither  the  por- 
trait from  which  Edelhack's  print  was  done,  or  that  above  mentioned,  (which  ^Iso 
may  have  been  painted  by  Kneller,)  1» highly  commended  for  its  spiilt  and  truth^ 
'by  B.  Buckcridge,  the  contin^atorof  De  Piles  ;  see  Luctus  Britannici,  p.  48. 

,*  From  another  portrait  alsoAjy  Kneller,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Edward^ 
carl  of  Oxford,  an  engraving  was  made  by  Vertue  in.l730;  and  HouSrakeu,  in 
1743,  'made  another  engraving  from  the  same  picture,  which  is  among  the  LlustrioiM 
Hea^ds.  The  picture  which  sir  David  Dalrymple,  lord  Hailes,  saw  in  the  possession 
of  the  late  James  We*t,  esq.,  was,  I  suspect,  that  which-  had  belonged  to  lord 
Oxford;  which  probably  fell  into  Mr.  West's  hands,  on  the  sale  of  that  nobleman'^ 
fine  collection  of  books  and  pictures  in  the  year  1742*^ 

<  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1792,  vol.  62, 'part  i.  p.  293, 
nays,  that  <*  therq  is  an  original  portrait  of  JDryden,  by  Kneller^  in  the  possession  of 
Ralph  Sneyd,  esq.  of  Kiel,  in  Stafibrdshire,  one  of  whose  ancestors  plfllli^m  SneydJ 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  sir  John  Driden,  in  the  year  160^;  .?-d  that  this 
picture  was  brought  by  her  from  Canons- Ashby  at  the  time  of  her  i*i  j,  and  has 
been  in  Mr.  Sneyd's  family  ever  since.'*— That  there  is  a  portrait  ot',  n  at  Kiel- 
Hall  is  very  probable;  but  if  it  was  brought  from  Canons- Ashby  j  '  ib$6,  it  un- 
questionably was  not  painted  by  Kneller,  who  came  into  England  in  1674. — It  is 
not  likely  that  sir  Robert  Driden,  the  brother  of  Frances,  should  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  portrait  of  the  poet.  If  the  picture  at  Kiel-Hall  be  Kneller's,  it  wa$ 
probably  pafnted  at  a  much  later  period,,  and  given  to  Mrs.  Frances  Sneyd  bj"  her 
brother,  John  Driden  of  Chesterton. 

<  There  is  another  original  portrait  of  Dryden  at  Bilton,  nearRugbj',  in  War- 
wickshire, which  belonged  to  Addison,  and,,  together  Mith"a  large  estate,  was  pos- 
sessed by  his  only  child,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Addison,  for  near  seventy  years  ;  who  ia 
that  long  period,  though  extremely  affluent,  did  not  erect  any  memorial  to  her 
father  in  Westminster- Abbey,  where,  be  was  buried,  and  yet  remains  without  a 
tomb.  This  portrait,  on  her  death  in 'March,  179*^,  with  the  estate  of  Bilton, 
became  the  property  of  the  hon.  John  Bridgeman  Simpson,  second  son  of  lord 
'Bradford. 

*  A  crayons  drawing  of  Dryden,  Mhich  long'remained  in  thd  manfiron-housc  of 
sir  Gilbert  Pickering^  bart*  at  TicJusiarsh^  was  piurcbased  about  twenty  yeau  ago^ 
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From  an  epigram  written  soon,  after  his  death,  we  learn,  that  be  ' 
wanted  that  vivid  eye  for  which  Pope  was  distinguished *•'     '•  430w 

We  were  rather  surprised  to  find  the  large  mole  on  Dryden's 
right  cheek  omitted  in  all  die  three  portraits  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  while  it  is  found  in  the  common  portraits,  but  generally 
upon  the  left  cheek,  perhaps  owing  to  the  transposition  in  thd 
engraving.  The  estate  left  to  Dryden  by  his  father  was  of  1 86 
acres,  let  for  60/.  a  year,  but  one  third  appertained  to  his  mother 
during  her  life.  Mr.  Malone  confutes  some  tiles  concerning  hi^ 
income  at  more  length  than  they  deserve  j  and  informs  us  from 
Spence's  anecdotes  that  he  obtained  1 200/.  for  his  Virgil. 

Dryden  used  to  sa.y,  that  if  he  (had  any  talent  for  English 
prose  it  was  derived  from  the  writings  of  Tillotson.  Some 
anecdotes  on  Dryden  are  annexed;  buried  amidst  a  mass  of 

when  all  the  furniture  of  that  house  was  sold.  This  drawing,  which  appears  to  hay* 
been  made  when  he  w^  about  fifty,  was  esteemed  by  the  Pickering  family  a  very 
strong  likeness.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  William  Walcot,  jun.  of  Oundle,  es<)» 
The  initial  lett<irs  of  the  artist's  name  by  whom  it  was  done,  are,  J.  P. 

*  The  late  Horace,  earl  of  Orford,  was  possessed  of  a  small  whole-length  portrait 
•four  author,  sitting,  by  Maubert,  who  ,died  in  1746,  and  Is  said  to  have  painted 
Wycherly,  Congreve,  and  Pope,  from  the  life.  A  duplicate  of  tliis  portrait  is  ia 
the  possession  of  Charles  Bedt'ord,  of  Brixton  Causeway,  esq.  It  is  extraordinary, 
that  lord  Orford  (Description  of  Strawberry-hill,  p. 7.)  should  have  supposed  that 
his  mother  was  great  niece  to  Dryden.  The  truth  is,  his  maternal  grandmother^ 
Elizabeth  Philipps,  the  wife  of  John  Shorter,  esq.  was  second  cousin  to  the  poet's 
iom,     Dryden's  great  grandson  and  lord  Orford  would  have  been  fourth  cousitiK 

The  origin  of  his  error  was,  the  supposing  Elizabeth  Dryden,  the  wife  of  sir 
Richard  Philipps,  to  have  been  v'sler,  when  in  fact  she  was  auntf  to  the  poet. 

'  A  head  of  Dryden  drawn  by  Fab.  Steele,  (I  know  not  whether  an  original  or* 
copy,)  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bilston,  chaplain  of  All>Soult 
college,  ^n  Oxford,  (M.  A,  in  1723,)  and  now  belongs  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Crutwdl, 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Concordance  of  Parallels,"  intencfed  to  sefveasa 
concordance  to  the  Bible  in  any  language.  An  engraving  from  a  copy  of  this  head 
was  given  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1791  ^  vol.  Ixi.  p.  321. 

*  All  the  prints  of  our  author,  not  here  mentioned,  are,  I  believe,  copies  of  some^ 
or  other  of  the  engraved  portraits  above  enumerated. 

*  *  In  "  Epigrams  on  tiie  Paintings  of  the  most  eminent  masters/'  by  J.  £• 
£Jobn  Elsum]  esq.  8vo.  1700,  I  find  the  following  lines: 

'*  The  Effigies  of  Mr.  Dryden,  by  Closterman.     Epig,  clxiv,       , 

"  A  sleepy  eye  he  shews,  and.no  sweet  feature^ 
Yet  was  indeed  a  favourite  of  nature  : 
Endow'd  and  graced  with  an  exalted  mind^  ^ 
With  store  of  wit,  and  that  of  every  kind. 
Juvenal's  tartness,  Horace's  sweet  air. 
With  Virgil's  force,  in  him  concenter'd  were. 
But  though  the  painteV's  art  can  never  shew  it, 
That  his  exemplar  was  so  great  a  poet, 
Yet  are  the  lines  and  tints  so  subtly  wrought, 
You  may  perceive  he  was  ^  man  of  thought. 
Closterman,  'tis  confess'd,  has  drawn  him  well. 
But  short  of  Absalon*  and  Achitophel." 

*  In  a  note  on  the  word  feature,  in  the  first  of  these  verses,  which  the  writer  is 
pleased  to  call  an  epigram,  he  observes  that  f*  feature  is  but  a  stroke  or  part  of  the 
countenance,  but  is  here  by  synecdoche  used  for  t/ic  'uJiole** 

*  Another  particularity  of  his  counteujuice  was,  a  large  mole  on  his  right  cheek| 
which  all  his  portrait*  exhibit.*  ^ 
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trifling  and  ta?tcletis  quoution.  Will's  CofFee-house,  we  Icani, 
is  N'^23  in  Great  Russel-street,  and  Dryden  lived  at  N^43 
*  Gerrard-street.  The  story  of  the  almanact,  p.  499,  is  a  jest  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  and  many  of  the  other  tdes  and  notes 
savour  of  anility.  How  a  picture  (p.  535)  can  be  less  than  a  half 
lengthj  and  larger  than  a  three-quarters,  we  can  scarcely  conceive* 

The  appendix  contains  Dryden's  patent,  the  agreement  con- 
cerning the  Fables,  the  bill  for  his  funeral,  and  some  other 
trifles. 

Upon  the  whole,  never  was  the  life  of  ah  elegant  writer  com- 
-  piled  with  jnore  confusion,  or  in  a  manner  more  unworthy  of 
his  works.  Could  Dryden  return  and  peruse  it,  he  would  con- 
ceive that  the  present  age  is  insane,  and  that  manly  knowledge 
and  refinement  had  completely  yielded  to  laborious  trifling  and 
scraps  of  nonsense.  But  we  must  not  rashly  condemn  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  who  perhaps  intended  this  volume  as  a  mere  foil  to  the  rest: 


Art.  VI. — An  Essay  on  Sculpture:  in  a  Series  of  Epistles  to  John 
Flaxmany  Esq.  R,A.  With  Notes.  By  Williatn  Hayky^  Esq.  j^to. 
i/.  7J-.  Boards.  Cadell  and  Davies.  iSoo. 

*  X  OETRY,  painting,  and  sculpture,  have  been  justly  denomi- 
nated sister  arts;  and,  with  the  affection  bf  sisters,  they  bestow 
embellishments  on  each  other.  Phidias  'acknowledged  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  immbrtal  statue  of  Jupiter  from  the  im- 
pressive description  of  Homer;  and  though  the  Hercules  Epi- 
trapezios  of  Lysippus  is  unfortunately  lost  in  the  wreck  of  em- 
pires, we  still  see  the  vanquisher  of  the  Nemean  lion  relaxing 
his  ponderous  strength  at  the  banquet  in  the  characteristic  verse 
of  Statius.  The  descripfions  given  by  Homer  and  Virgil  of  the 
figures  engraven  on  the  shields  of  Achilles  and  -^neas,  and  the 
exquisite  detail  of  the  sculptured  forms  which  ornament  the 
shepherd's  cup  in  the  first  Idyllium  of  Theocritus,  are  happy  in- 
stances of  the  powers  of  poetry  iti  illusti'ating  the  designs  of 
sculpture.  In  the  subject  of  this  Essay,  therefore,  Mr.  Hayley 
is  singularly  fortunate,  fle  possesses  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
patiating in  the  wide  fields  of  ancient  art.  He  is  called  to  the 
contemplation  of  those  exquisite  forms  of  strength,  dignity,  and 
beauty,  which  elevate  the  mind  above  common  ideas,  and  fill 
it  with  veneration  and  enthusiasm. 

If  such  a  subject  have  not  uniformly  drawn  forth  from  Our  . 
poet  the  ^  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,*  if  we  oc- 
casionally find  him  feeble  and  languid  in  his  versification,  and 
vainly  labouring  to  express  in  appropriate  language  the  great 
ideas  which  seem  successively  to  riSe  within  his  mind,  'our  se» 
Verity  shoiild  be  disarmed  by  considering  the  inauspicious  cir-. 
cuix^stances  in  which  this  volume  was  composed. 
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*  I  nunc  et  verstjs  tecum  meditare  canoros,'  says  Horace,  de- 
scribing the  interruption  under  which  the  poet  too  frequently 
labours  amidst  the  tumult  of  a  crowded  city.  But  still  more 
imperious  are  the  interruptions  which  he  experiences  whose 
head,  like  that  of  our  author,  is  bowed  by  sickness,  and  who^ 
mind  is  agitated  by  watching  the  progressive  and  irremediable 
sufferings  of  a  beloved  child.  Every  feeling  heart  must  here 
sympathise  wirii  him,  and  readily  grant  him  the  modest  request 
which  he  petition^: 

^  Forgive  paternal  pain,  that  wildly  flings 

An  agitated  hand  across  the  strings, 

A  shade  of  sorrow  o*er  his  triumph  throws. 

And  sighing,  bids  th*  imperfect  pxan  close.'     p.  162* 

This  work  is  divided  into  six  epistles,  addressed  to  John  Flax* 
man,  esq.  each  of  which  is  illustrated  by  copious  note^.  The 
first  ^pehs  with  the  following  supplication  to  war  to  spare  the 
sculptor  returning  from  Rome. 

*  Infuriate  War!  whose  gory  flags  unfuriM, 
Waft  dire  contagion  round  the  maddening  world. 
Spare,  in  thy  rage,  or  in  thy  pride  defend. 
Art's  hallow'd  pilgrim,  Virtue's  gifted  friend, 
Th*^  travelled  sculptor,  after  years  of  toil. 
Nobly  pursu'd  on  many  a  foreign  soil. 
Hastening,  with  deep-stor'd  mind  and  practised  hand. 
To  prize  and  decorate  his  native  land! 

\  Fierce  as  thou  art,  those  shadowy  forms  revere. 
By  Science  hoarded,  and  to  Fancy  dear; 
Which  in  the  plastic  soul  of  Gknius  rest, 
Folded,  hke  future  gems,  in  Nature's  breast  I 
To  peaceful  Sculpture^s  unarm'd  son  accord 
Safety  and  honour  for  no  mean  reward: 
He  can  requite  thy  favour — ^he  can  give 
Thy  dear  lost  heroes  yet  again  to  live; 
And  faithful  still  to  thee,  with  martial  fire 
To  speak  in  marble,  e'en  till  War  expire.'     f.  3. 

To  this  prayer  succeeds  a  -sketch  of  the  studies  and  situation 
of  the  author  and  his  friend.  And  here  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Mr.  Hayley's  perpetual  recurrence  to  his  own  ill  health 
gives  an  «r  of  querulousness  to  this  portion  of  his  work,  and  a 
querulousness  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  sufieriag 
resignarion.  We  would  willingly  respect  affliction,  but  wemust 
acknowledge  that  weher^ftad  too  much  of  that  *  dull  complaint, 

*  That  makes  e'en  pity's  wearied  spirit  faint.* 

We  were  also  surprised  to  find  a  poet  of  Mr.  Hayley's  classical 
taste  falling  into  the  vulgar  inconsistency  of  employing  indis- 
criminately the  second  person,  both  singular  and  plural,  when " 
immediately  addressing  himself  to  his  friend; 

CeiTvRev*VoLXXXI.>«.  1801.  E 
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'  And  adding,  as  ydu  climb  Discovery's  hilf,      "      •  ' 
The  scholar's  learning  to  the  sculptor's  skill;  . 
Those  years  that  roU'd  o'er  thee  with  lustre  kind, 
':  Rip'ning  thy  labours  much,  and  mor^  thy  mind^     p*  j^. 

The  second  epistle  contains  a  detail  of  die  different  ideas  on 
flie  origin  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  a  sketch  of  its  progress  ia 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  the  early  ages  of  Greece.  Mr.  Hay  ley  justly 
supjjoses  that  the  birth  of  sculpture  cannot  be  exclusively  claimed 
as  the  glory  of  any  single  region  of  the  earth;  as,  wherever  the 
human  passions  have  ei^isted,  we  find  that  superstition  and  af- 
fection have  produced  rude  efforts  of  this  species  of  art.  He> 
however,  thinks  it  probable  that  the  fertile  regions  of  Asia  were 
ornamented  ty  die  first  productions  of  the  chisel.  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  the  style  of  the  Egyptian  ajrtists.  Hastily 
quitting  the  ponderous  masses  which  arrest  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler pn  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  traces  the  rise  and  progress  of 
sculpture  in  the  Grecian  states;  and  attributes  to  the  following 
causes  the  perfection  which  sculpture  attained  in  this  cele- 
brated theatre  of  the  sister  arts : 

*  Say  why 'in  sculpture  Greece  has  rcign'd  supreme?- 

Nature  ynth  marble  gave  her  rocks  to  teem ; 

And  fostering  Freedom  bade  her  chissel  trace 

Unfetter' d  forms  of  dignity  and  grace; 

^propitious  both  to  art:  but  higher  still 

Flows  the  bright  fountain  of  her  plastic  skilL 

Homer^  first  vivifi'd  the  public  mind, 

Arm'd  it  with  strength,  with  elegance  refin'dj 

From  him,  that  mind  with  images  replete. 

As  sculptm:e  potent,  and  ^s  painting  sweet, 

Grew  by  degrees,  in  various  branches  bright; 

Congenial  faculties  pursu'd  his  flight; 

And  Phidias  rose,  while  Ait  and  Nature  smiFd, 

The  mighty  poet's  intellectual  child 

Whom  Sculpture  boasted  in  her  proudest  houry 

By  heaven  invested  with  Homeric  power.'     p.  34. 

:  In  thi^  hook  are  noticed  the  warks  of  Dsedalus,  Endseus, 
Gitiades,  Dipsenus,  Bupalus,  Athenis,  and  Antenpr,  , 
'  The  third  epistle  treats  of  the  Grccbn  sculptors  of  later  times — 
iMyron,  Polycletus,  Phidicrs,  Praxiteles,  Euphranory.Lysippus; 
-a^d  describes  th^  colossus/ of  Rhodes,  the  Laocoon,  Nk)be^ 
:Hercwles,  Apollo,  and  Yer^us.  The  following  description  of  .the 
Jupiter  ,o£  Pfei^ias  is  written  in  Mr.  Hayle/s  best  manner  t 

*  Genius  of  «ncieiAGnfece!  whos^  influence  ran^ 
;  —  -   '_Through^v€ry  talent  that.eapobles  map; .        . 
.^.  \   :    Oj'erbr^'ht  ideas  taught  the  mind  to  brood, 
...     ,.   'A)id  feast  00  ^glotry,  as  it  5»  native  food  J  ,.  c,       '  . 

',        '     Sear  iiie/m  vision  bear  mc,  to 'thatt^ ground  ^  ,       ; 

Whej«  Honor's  Tervent  spirit  b'rcatli*d  aroun^;,^^ 
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Where  gay  Distinction  held  the  garland  higK,  .  ^ 

And  thy  prime  wonders  gladden'd  every  eye  I  "  , 

Thy  favourite  precincts  at  jny^wish  appear. 
Where  hymns  of  triumph  j511  the  raptur'd  ear; 
My  eager  feet  have  passed  thy  olive  grove, 
And  touch  the  threrfiold  of  Olympian  Jove! 

*  Lo,  in  calm  pomp,  with  Art's  profusion  bright^ 
Whose  blended  glories  fascinate  the  sieht. 

Sits  the  dread  power!  Around  his  awful  head 
The  sacred  foliage  of  the  olive  spread  j 
Declares  that  in  nis  sovereign  mind  alone 
Peace  ever  shines,  and  has  for  ever  shone. 

'  The  temple's  spacious  precincts  scarce  enfold 
The  grand  quiescent  form  of  ivory  and  eold. 
The  symbols  of  his  sway,  on  either  hand, 
'  Delight  and  reverence  at  once  command. 
Behold  his  right  sweet  Victory's  image  bear, 
Form'd,  like  hi&  own,  elaborately  fair: 
His  left  a  sceptre  with  rich  light  invests, 
And  tranquil  on  its  point  his  eagle  rests; 
His  sandals  are  of  gold;  a  golden  robe 
Proclaims  his  empire  o'er  the  living  globe: 
For  earth's  mute  creatures,  on  his  vest  are  seen 
With  flowers,  a«d  first  the  lily  as  their  queen. 

*  The  rich  compartments  of  the  throne  enfold  . 
Ivory  with  ebony,  and  gems  with  gold: 
Adorn'd  with  images,  four  massive  feet    . 
Sustain  the  radiance  of  the  regal  seat. 

Around  each  foot  four  joyous  forms  advance. 

Four  Vict'ries,  weaving  a  triumphant  dance. 

The  throne's  high  summit  shapes  more  lovely  still 

With  animation  and  with  beauty  fill:  ^' 

The  Graces  here  upon  their  parent  wait; 

His  filial  Seasons  there,  and  both  in  ti*iple  state.'    p.  52. 

The  colossus  of  Rhodes,  too,  is  dr?iwn  with  ih^  hand  of  a 
master:  but  we  think  Mr.  Hayley  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
pourtray  the  affecting  group  of  the  Laocoon.  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  this  exquisite  subject  has  peculiar  diffipulties; 
and  it  may  be. truly  said  that,  if  he  have  failed, 

*  magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis.' 

In  the  fourth  epistle  Mr.  Hayley  notices  the  few  remnants  of 
Etruscan  art  which  have  been  preserved  from  the  destroying 
hand  of  time.  He  then  proceeds  to'  delineate  the  course  of 
Roman  ravage  j  and  fired  with  indignation  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  havoc  committed,  he  bursts  forth  into  the  follov^ing  de- 
nunciation: 

*  Woe  to  the  land,  abjuring  arts  refin*d. 
That  ask  the  patient  hand,  the  polish'd  jnmd; 
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And  vaunting  only  with  tyrannic  sway 

To  make  surrounding  provinces  tkeir  prey:«-« 

Rapacious  arrogance^  tor  outrage  strong,  ' 

May  boast  a  crwel  triumphy  loud  and  long ; 

At  last  the  coarse  gi^tic  glutton  dies,    . 

O'ergorg'd,  and  sinknig  from  his  bloated  size^ 

So  sunk  the  spoiler  Rome»  who  from  her  birth 

I>rew  execration  from  the  bleedins^  earth. 

Too  fierce  for  arts,  that  claim  a  milder  soul, 

Their  works  she  blindly  praisM,  or  basely  stole* 

Fast  botmd  or  silencM  in  her  iron  spell. 

Her  ill-8tarr*d  neighbour  first,  Etruria  fell. 

l^ar,  as  her  force  increased,  her  rapine  spread; 

Beneath  her  grasp  the  sweet  SiciUa  bled; 

And,  amply  deck'd  with  beauty's  sculptured  charms. 

Fair  Syracuse  was  spoilt  by  savage  arms. 

There  Roman  avarice,  of  ruthless  heart. 

First  gloated  on  her  prey  of  Grecian  art|"^ 

And  like  a  blood-hotmd,  on  the  taste  of  gore. 

Hunted  with  fierce  inquietude  for  more.'     r.  91; 

He  next  traces  the  decline  of  the  art  of  sculpture  through  the 
scries  of  Roman  despots,  and  notices  its  temporary  revival  un- 
der the  reign  of  Adrian.  Transported  ia  imagination  to  the 
villa  of  that  monarch,  he  beholds  the  Genius  of  Sculpture  di- 
splaying to  the  emperor,  in  prophetic  vision,  the  fall  of  Rome^ 
and  die  future  glorv  of  Byzantium. 

The  fifth  epistle  is  appropriated  to  the  discussion  of  the  moral 
influence  of  sculpture  in  the  Pagan  worldj,  and  to  the  praise  of 
eminent  writers  on  ancient  art.  Adverting  to  the  asylum  which 
the  statues  of  the  gods  afforded  to  the  unfortunate  and  the 
criminal,  he  thus  feeJingly  depicts  the  violation  of  the  temple  of 
Neptune  in  the  persecution  of  Demosthenes: 

*  See,  on  Calauria^s  shore,  to  NeptuneV  shrine 
Flies  the  famM  Greek,  of  eloquence  divine; 
He,  whose  strong  sense,  adorn'd  with  Frecdom^s  charms, 
^         Made  Philip  tremble  for  his  silver  arms. 

Ere  that  insidious  king,  false  friend  of  peace, 
Sapp'd,  by  corruption,  the  high  soul  of  Greece? 
Her  fame-crown*d  orator,  his  triumph  past, 
Driven  by  Adversity*s  overwhelming  blast. 
In  Neptune's  temple  deems  he  yet  may  meet 
An  heavenly  guardian  and  a  c^m  retreat. 
Delusive  hope!  ^Dr  e'en  those  sacred  shades 
The  blood4iound  of  Antipater  invades. 
Yet  Freedom's  champion,  in  his  mental  force. 
Still  finds  the  suffering  Pagan's  brave  resource. 
By  friendly  poiaon  weS  prepared,  to  foil 
The  mercenary  villain's  murd'rous  toil. 
Shock'd  to  behold  the  wretch  of  blood  profane 
The  hallow'd  precincts  of  a  peaceful  fan^, 
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H«  views  this  outrage  with  indignaat  eyeSy 
And  at  the  base  of  Neptune's  statue  dies; 
'  l^est  to  resign  his  glory-giving  breath 
In  the  mild  arms  ofvoluntary  death  !f     p«  125. 

This  scene  is  elegantly  illustrated  by  a  sketch,  executed  in  a 
superior  style  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Hayley,  whose  eulogy  is  the 
subject  of  the  sixth  epistle,  and  whose  cateer  of  honour,  as  we 
ieam  from  a  postscript  addressed  to  Mr.  Flaxman,  is  now  unhap- 
pily closed  for  ever  by  a  premature  death. 

From"  the  perusal  of  the  extfacts  we  haye  made  itovti  the 
work  before  us,  our  readers  will  perceive  diat  the  autht)r's  ver* 
«ification  possesses  its  common -character,  and  is  elegant  rather 
Aan  netvous.  He  is  occasionally  too  diffuse;  and,  would  our 
limits  permit,  we  could  point  out  a  variety  of  couplets,  the  ^cond 
Knes  of  whidi  are  only  introduced  from  the  dire  necessity  of  fur-» 
nishing^a  rhyme.  There  arc  some  rhymes,  too,  whose  frequent 
recurrence  is  altogether  wearisome  to  the  ear,  and  we  now  pai-^ 
ticularly  allude  to  those  deduced  from  ^hearf  and  ^artf  *man*  and 
*j^hnJ  His  metaphors. are  in  general  correct;  but 
*  One  vast  whirlpool  of  oblivious  night,*  (?.  90.) 

presents  two  incongruous  ideas,  or  rather  sets  all  comprehension 
at  ^efiance^ 

In  the  notes,  which  are  extremely  copious,  occupy iot  the  ex« 
tent  of  191  pages,  Mr.  Hayley  has  collected  a  variety  ofamusiug 
anecdotes  respecting  the  nistory  of  ancient  art.  We  sincerely 
wish  he  may  live  to  complete  the  design,  we  hereby  understand 
he  has  conceived,  of  prosecuting  this  subkct  by  an  account  of  the 
revival  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  of  tracing  its  progress  ia 
modem  times* 


Art.  VII. — Phytologm;  or  the  Philos(^hy  of  Agrictdture  ondGar^ 
denwg.  TVith  the  Tkeorv  of  Draining  Morasses^  andnpith  an  int" 
proved  Construction  of  tf^e  Drill  Ploughs  By  Erasmus  Darwtn^ 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Author  of  Zob'nomia,  and  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 
4to.  i/.  iis.6d.  Boards.     Johnson.  ^  1800. 

1  HE  great  and  principal  object  of  Dr.  Darwin  in  this  vpork 
is  the  physiology  of  plants,  a  subject  which  has  scarcely  yet  ap^ 
peared,  at  least  vrith  advantage,  in  an  English  dress;  though  thd 
publications  of  Hales  and  Grew,  of  Bonnet  and  Du  Harael,  of 
Spallanzani  and  Lud\)rig,  haveieft  little  more  than  the  labour  of 
compilation.     To  compilation,  however.  Dr.  Darwin  should  not 
h^  confined.    When  he  speaks  of  this  work,  in  the  Introduction, 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Zoonomia,  we  were  led  to  expect  some 
singular  opinions.    We  recollected  the  animated  filament,  ^ 
perceptivity  of  plants,  their  amours,  &c.  which  rendered  diat^^y 
brated  work  the  poetry  of  medicine,  as  the  Botanic  Gard  * 
'  E3 
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was  the  poetry  of  botany.  We  have  not  been  wholly*  di?Jip* 
pointed:  as  a  compilation  the  present  volutne  merits  respect;  but 
we  cannot  speak  highly  of  the  author's  additions  of  a  brain,  an 
uterus,  and  a  complete  nervous  system  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  present  publication,  and  now 
enter  into  a  critical  detail  of  it. 

The  simplest  mode  of  nutrition  is  increase  by  the  addition  o£ 
inorganic  particles  to  a  body  previously  inorganic,  as  the  depo- 
sition of  quartzose  particles  from  a  petrifying  spring  to  a  sub-? 
stance  already  incrusted.  The  next  which  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  organisation  is  the  union  of  crystalline  particles  to  a 
nucleus  of  a  given  geometrical  form;  of  particles  which  either 
assume  the  same  form,  or  are  completed  in  every  instance  by  a 
regular  'and  constant  appendage,  as  a  polygon  terminated. by  a 
pyramid.  .Even  in  the  mineral  kingdom  there  is,  however,  one 
other  step  in  the  general  scale  of  motion,  viz.  in  the  instances 
where  a  saline  fluid,  percolating  eit;her  through  crystals  already 
formed  by  a  capillary  attraction,  or  along  their  sides  by  the  com- 
mon powers  of  attraction,  increase  the  extent  of  the  crystallisatioii 
in  the  fluid,  or  rise  far  above  it,  as  in  arborescent  crystallisatiott 
of  zincj  in  the  arbor  Dianae,  as  well  as  in  some  saline  crystal- 
lisations. These  assume  the  appearance  of  organisation,  though 
really  inorganic;  and  beyond  this  point  the  phsenomena  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  do  not  reach.  These,  howevei*,  prove  that 
forms  apparently  organised  may  be  owing  to  the  coi^mon  effects 
of  attraction  in  peculiar  circumstances. 

The  next  question  that  occurs  is,  what  are  the  appearances 
most  nearly  connected  with  these?  A  naturalist  will,  at  once, 
turn  his  eye  to  the  branchings  of  the  conferva  or  the  coralline/ 
If  he  take  pure  or  sea  water  from  a  particular  spot,  and  expose  \i 
to  the  sun,  he  will  soon  see  apparent  crystallisations  collecting  in 
a  regular  form,  and  constituting  slowly  a  determined  species.  If 
the  fluids  be  shown  tb  him  in  glasses  of  a  similar  appearance,  he 
cannot  ascertain  which  is  the  mineral,  which  the  vegetable,  or 
■Which  the  animal.  He  must  proceed  farther,  and  employ  che- 
mical tests  in  aid  of  his  observation,  If,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  nascent  appearances  and  increase,  -vi^e  shall  find  a  difficulty  of 
distinguishing,  in  the  progressive  shades,  the  imperceptible  steps 
of  nature,  where  the  mineral  ^nds,  ^i;id  where  the  vegetable  or- 
animal  begins. — ^Let  us  make  the  saime  attempt  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  chain. 

We  talk  familiarly  of  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals.  We 
divieje  tliem  in  Our  minds  and  in  our  systems;  .nor  is  a  doubt 
started  of  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement.  We  will  not  take 
^e  circuitous  argumeiit  of  discussing  definitions,  but  appeal  to 
facts.  We  cut  a  vegetable  to  pieces,  and  make  a  perfect  plant 
from  each  bud:  we  do  tlie  same  with  the  polypus  and  various 
^^ther  animals.    We  inject  tlie,  vessels  of . a.productian  clearlj 
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^]oial,  .aijicl  succeed  equally  in  colourir.g  many  vegetaMes^:  wc 
tiU  botlr.by  excess  of  heat  android,  by  accumulated  irritability, 
by  poisons :  each  separates  its  excrementitious  fluids,  which,  if  re- 
tained, are  destructive:  each  propagates  its  species  by  separating 
a  body,  which  either  is  in  miniature,  or  is  capable  of  shortly  be^ 
coming  like  the  parent.  Where  then  shall  we  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable;  and,  for  the  reasions  already 
assigned,  where  is  tlie  distinction  between  the  vegetable  and  the 
mineral  ?  As  we  have  often  observed,  nature  steps  by  shades  so 
minutely  varied,  that  the  distinctions  are  those  of  our  ignorance 
alone — the  deficiency  in  our  kn^owledge  of  those  intermediate 
links  which  are  every  day  discovered  to  fill  the  lacunae. 
,  Yet  an  obvious  question  will  assault  tis.  Is  there  then  no  di-^ 
stinction  in  the  works  of  nature  ?  are  animals  vegetables  ?  or  are 
either  minerals?  Is  nature  one  mass  of  confusion,  without; begin- 
ning to  end,— a  circle,  where  neither  can  be  distinguished  ?  This  is 
the  point  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  clear,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  have  engaged  in  the  disquisition. 

From  man,  who  stands  proudly  pre-eminent  at  the  head  of  ,th^ 
scale,  .  to  the  most  simply  organised,  the  step?  by  which  th^ 
observer  descends  are  minutely  progressive,  and  the  distinc* 
tions  between  each  neighbouring  object  often  difficult:  yet 
man  differs  from  the  bird;  the  fish  from  the  insect;  the  insect 
again  from  the  vegetable;  and  it  can  be  at  once  ascertained 
in  what  the  difference  consists.  One  great  distinction  arises 
fifom  a  greater  simplicity  of  structure;  from  brain  of  a  less 
bulk,  till  at  last  it  become  only  an  uniting  point  of  the  nervous 
system;  a  heart  less  complicated  in  the  construction,  till  it 
be  only  a  single  cavity  propelling  and  receiving  blood;  ani 
propagation  e^ibiting  a  process  almost  confined  to  the  deve- 
lopeuaent  of  a  mere  bud. .  The  animal  nature,  however,  still  re- 
mains; but,  according  to  this  gradual  descent,  what  must  we  next 
expect  ?-:-no  common  sensorium;  a  system  of  vessels  capable 
neither  of  propelling  or  again  receiving  fluids;  and  a  still  simpler^ 
if  there  be  a  simpler,  mode  of  propagation.  To  raise  then  the 
vegetable  to  the  animal  nature,  by  giving  it  perceptivity,  almost 
consciousness;  by  fancying  a  brain,  &c;  is  contrary  to  that  sim-; 
pie  progressive  course  which  we  ccwistantly  observe,  and  is  as  re- 
mote from  what  reason  or  observation  points  out,  as  it  would  be 
to  style  the  nucleus,  roiind  whiqh  the  calculous  matter  concrete^ 
in  the  bladder,  its  commo*n  sensory.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  tiat  the  fluids  of  vegetables  ascend  and  re- 
turn in  diiferent  vessels^  nor  even  of  their  possessing  a  continuoAa 
system  of  vessels ;  and  their  boasted  motions  are  very  clearly  the 
necessary  result  ofcstructure,  in  consequence  of  the  action  oi  the 
«un,  either  as  warming  or  illuminating,' — of  heat  or  cold.  Having 
thus  stated  the  outline  of  the  foundation  6^ -our  reasoning,  we 
^hajl  turn  to-our  autiior;  and  the  space  already  employed  will'" 
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be  wholly  lost,  as  wc  shall  not  now  hare  occasion  to  fepeat  ani-; 
ihadversions  on  difFerent  parts  of  the  work  which  might  have 
been  otherwise  necessary. 

Dr.  Darwin  commences  with  proofs  that  vegetables  are  an  in- 
ferior order  of  animals.  His  proofs  are  judiciously  selected^  and 
fully  demonstrate  one  position,  that  vegetables  are  inferior  in  the 
vanety  of  their  functions,  and  in  the  complication  of  their  * 
stihicture,  to  animals.  He  demonstrates,  however,  no  more;  and 
man  may  be  more  cleariy  shown  to  be  a  double  animal,  united  by 
^an,  the  heart,  than  vegetables  can  be  raised  in  powers  and 
functions  above  tihe  polypus-    Our  author,  however,  steps  on: 

*  The  parts,  whi^  wc  may  expect  to  find  in  the  anatomy  of  vege- 
tables, which  correM>ond  to  those  in  the  animal  economy,  are  first  a 
threefold  system  of  absorbent  vessels,  one  branch  of  which  is  de- 
signed to  imbibe  the  nutritious  moi&tufe  of  the  earth,  as  the  lacteala 
inibibe  the  chyle  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  animals;  another 
to  imbibe  the  water  of  the  atmosphere,  opening  its  mouths  on  the 
cutide  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  Uke  the  cutaneous  lymphatic  ves- 
sels of  animals;  and  a  third  to  imbibe  the  secreted  fluids  from  the  in- 
ternal carities  of  Xht  vegetable  system,  like  the  cellular  lymphatics  of 
animals. 

*  Secondly,  in  the  vegetable  fetus,  as  in  seeds  or  buds,  another  sy* 
item  of  absorbent  vessels  is  to  be  expected,  which  may-  be  termed  urn* 
bilical  vessels,  as  described  in  sect.  HI.  of  this  work,  which  supply 
nutriment  to  the  new  bud  or  seed,  similar  to  that  of  the  albumen  of 
the  tgg^  or  the  liquor  amnii  of  the  uterus ;  and  also  another  system 
pf  arterial  vesscfs,  which  may  be  termed  placental  ones,  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  animal  fetus  in  the  egg  or  in  the  womb,  which 
supply  the  blood  of  the  embryon  with  due  oxygenation  before  its  na« 
tivity. 

*  Thirdly,  a  pulmonary  system  correspondent  to  the  lungs  of  aerial 
animals,  or  to  the  gills  of  aquatic  ones,  by  ^which  the  fluid  absorbed 
by  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  may  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
air.  This  is  done  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  or  the  petals  of  flowers; 
those  in  the  air  resembling  lungs,  and  those  in  the  water  resembling 

gills-  .  . 

*  Fourthly,  an  arterial  system  to  convey  the  fluid  thus  elaborated  to 
the  various  glands  of  the  vegetable  for  the  purposes  of  its  growth,  nu- 
trition, and  secretionsj  and  a  system  of  veins  to  bring  back  a  part  of 
the  blood  not  thus  expended, 

^  Fifthly,  the  various  glands  which  separate  from  th6  vcffctablc. 
blood  the  honey,  wax,  gum,  resin,  starch,  sugar,  essential  oil,  and 
btha-  secretions, 

*  Sixthly,  the  organs  adapted  to  the  lateral  or  viviparous  generation 
ti  phmts  py  b^ds,  or  to  ^ir  sexu^  or  oviparous  pppagaUon  by 
^eds, 

^  Seventhly,  longitudinal  muscles  to  turn  theit  leaves  to  the  light,i 
«nd  to  e^i^pand  oj  ^lose  their  petals  or  their  calyxes}  and  vascular 
inuscles  to  jperform  thf  absorption  and  cir^ation  of  their  fluids,  with 
t^%vc  attenoiuit  nerves,  and  a  brain^  or  coixtf^pn  .sc98Qritt|D|  belonging 
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to  eacb  iadividxial  seed  or  bud;  to  each  of  wfaiph  we  shall  appropriate 
an  explanatory  section/     ^.^. 

Such  is  the  exnibryO)  the  bud  of  a  great  part  of  the  work  be* 
fore  us;  and  it  wiH  excite  some  surprise  when  we  add  that  not 
a  single  proof  has  yet  been  brought  to  show  that  a  vegetable 
contains  any  continuous  vessels ;  we  mean  any  vessels  capable  of 
confining  a  fluid  like  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  human  bod^« 
The  only  resemblance  of  vessels  are  those  supposed  to  cootam 
air,  the  structure  of  which  may  be  most  familiarly  illustrated  by 
supposing  a  ribband  wound  round  a  stick,  and  the  stick  with*> 
drawn  while  the  ribband  retains  its  spiral  fprm.  We  can  con- 
ceive no  way  in  which  the  fluids  are  carried  dirough  a  vegetable 
Sstem  but  oy  capillary  attraction;  and  this  takes  place  wherever 
e  capillary  fibres  are  exposed  to  a  fluid  substance.  Yet  in  the 
fibrous  extremities  of  roots  some  apparatus,  a  peculiar  or* 
ganisation,  appears.  This,  however,  leads  to  no  vessel,  and 
secerns  little  more  than  a  contraction  of  the  fibres  to  diminish  the 
aperture  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  fluid.  If  there  be  1^ 
vessels,  there  can  be  no  returning  veins;  and  when  the  capillary 
attraction  takes  place  in  the  seed,  or  in  other  parts,  by  a  forced 
analogy  we  may  speak  of  placental  and  other  vessels;  but  we 
shall  mislead  if  the  comparison  is  brought  closer.^  We  cer« 
tainly  know  that  there  is  no  propelling  organ,  nor  can  we  at  pre- 
sent account  for  the  ascent  oiF  the  sap  in  any  other  vsray  than  the 
following.  After  tlie  fluid  is  received,  the  decomposition  begins 
to  take  place,  the  separation  of  the  gaseous  fluids  by  the  action 
of  die  sun  on  the  leaves  contributes  to  raise  these,  and  the  watery 
fluid  below  finds  pf  course  less  resistance  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
inferior  parts.  When  the  gases  reach  the  leaves,  whFch  by  a 
closer  analogy  may  be  compared  to  the  lungs  of  animals  than  the 
fibres  can  be  compared  to  vessels,  new  combinations  take  place : 
the  jeu  des  affinites  produces  new  compounds,  some  of  which 
are  retained,  and  others,  like  excrementitious  substances,  are  disf 
charged.  Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  a  glandular  apparatus? 
We  may,  however,  go  farther,  and  ask  whether,  in  the  compli- 
cated structure  of  the  human  body,  a  gland  is  more  than  a  con*- 
geries  of  vessels,  favouring  some  delay  in  the  circulation,  and 
giving  time  for  forming  new  combinations  by  the  usual  affinities. 
A  muscular  apparatus  is  still  less  probable.  Every  motion  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  usual  powers  of 
sun,  air,  moisture,  or  electricity.  The  hedysarum  gyrans  evi- 
dently moves  its  leaves  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  a  moveable 
peduncle :  the  mimosa  is  excited  by  an  electrical  principle,  and  the 
dionsea  muscipula  probably  by  a  similar  power.  In  die  latter 
only  is  a  final  cause  peculiarly  conspicuous:  to  call,  howevji' 
these  motions  in  any  view  muscular^  appears  an  abuse  of  \^ 
md  a  confusioo  of  principles • 
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.  The  individuality  of  .tuds  is  well  ascertained;  that  is^  each 
bud  is  capable  of  becoming  a  distinct  plant.  In  this  vegetables 
approach  in  their  nature  and  functions  to  polypi,  but  are  evi- 
dently of  an  inferior  kind,  less  complicated  in  their  structure, 
and  less  able  to  accommodate  tliemselves  to  different  situation^ 
and  circumstances.  The  buds  and  budlet«  have  no  cohimuni- 
catiori  of  the  internal  pith  between  them ;'  for  this  obvious  rea- 
son, that  they  are*  calculated  for  a  separate  existence,  and  de- 
signed to  be  taken  from  the  parent  plant  without  injury  to  it. 
These  are  sufficient  motives  foi'  the  structure,  and  there  is  not 
the  smallest  foundation,, on  this  atcount,  for  considering  the  in- 
ternal pith,  which  is  scarcely  more  organised  than  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  human  body,  to  be  the  living  principle,  analor 
gous  to  tlie  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinalis.' 

'Dr.  Darwin  proceed^  to  consider  the  absorbent  vessels  of 
plants,  and  conceives  that  what  are  styled  the  air-vessels  contain 
the  nutritious  fluid.  We  do  not  think,  however,  the  argument 
employed  for  this  purpose  decisive.  We  shall  sel^t  tlie  pas*^ 
sage. 

*  These  absorbent  vessels  have  been  called  bronchia  by  Malpighi 
and  Grew,  and  some  other  philosophers,  and  erroneously  thought  to 
be  air-vessels ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  arteries  of  the  human  body 
were  supposed  to  convey  air  by  the  antients,  till  the  great  Hai-vey 
by  more  exact*  experiments  and  juster  reasoning,  evinced  that  they 
were  blood-vessels.  This  opinion  has  been  so  far  credited  because 
air  is  seen  to  issue  from  wood,  whether  it  be  green  or  dry,  if  it  be 
covered  with  water,  and  placed  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  ;  and  these  vessels  have  therefore  been  supposed  to  constitute 
a  vegetable  respiratory  organ ;  but  it  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  that  th^ 
leaves  of  plants  are  their  genuine  lungs,  and  that  the  absorbent  vessels 
and  arteries  become  accidentally  filled  with  air  in  the  dead  'parts  of 
vegetables, 

*  For  as  the  vessels  of  vegetables  are  very  minute,  and  have  rigid 
troats,  their  sides  do  not  collapse  when  they  are  cut  or  broken,  as 
their  juices  flow  out  or  exhale ;  they  must  therefore  receive  air  into, 
them.  This  may  be  readily  seen  by  inspecting  with  a  common  lent 
the  end  of  a  vine-stalk  two  or  three  years  old,  when  cut  off  horizoij- 
tally.  At  first  the  vessels,  which  arp  seen  between  the  partitions 
radiated^  from  the  center,  appear  full  of  juice  ;  but  in  a  minute  or  less 
this  juice  either  passes  on,  or  exhales ;  and  the  vessels  appear  empty, 
that  is  filled  with  air.  This  experiment  I  have  twenty  times  repeated 
with  ^uniform  success,  and  it  is  so  easily  made  by  hastily  applying  a 
common  lens  6fter  the  division  of  a  vine-stalk,  that  I  think  there  can 
be  no  error  in  it ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  these  vessels,  vphich  arfc 
found  in  the  alburnum,  and  consist  of  a  spiral  line,  whether  they  may 
properly  be  called  absorbent  or  umbifical  vessels,  or  consist  of  both', 
should  ever  have  been  supposed  to  be  air-vessels.'     p.  12. 

.We -have  not  repeated  this  experiment,  because  it  cannot  be 
conclusive  5  for,  from  similar  trials  y)^}  Jensea  6f.dijF^ent  pow- 
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crs,  we  know  it  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  tliaf  the  drops 
come  from  the  spiral  vessels  j  nor  do  the  circumstances  record- 
jcd  support  the  conclusion.  Did  the  spiral  vessels  contain  a 
fluid  which  was  immediately  supplied  with  air,  the  latter  could 
not  enter  until  the  whole  fluid  was  evacuated,  or  only  a  bulk  of 
air,  equal  to  the  fluid  discharged,  would  penetrate.  The  lens 
need  not  be  immediately  applied ;  since  the  oozing  drops,  for 
many  reasons,  would  continually  appear;  and  the  experiments 
show  that,  after  a  very  short  time,  these  vessels  are  wholly  per*  ' 
meable  by  air.     If  we  do  not  greatly  mistake  also,  these  spiral 

,  vessels  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  younger  organs,  and 
make  but  a  small  part  of  a  plant  when  full  grown,  and  when  it 
requires  a  very  large  proportion  of  nutritious  fluids.  If  these 
be  not  aerial  vessels,  it  is  not  ca,sy  to  say  what  are  such.  Our 
author  speaks  of  some  horizontal  vessels  as  conveying  air  to  the 
bud,  and  such  vessels  seem  to  be  described  by  Du  Hamel  and 
Malpighi.  There  may  be  such ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  bud 
is  an  independent  being,  attached  to,  rather  than  depending  on, 
ihe  parent  plant.  " 

The  third  section,  on  seeds  and  buds,  contains  a  number  of 
ingenious  remarks ;  and,  even  where  we  do  not  agree  with  our 
^utKor,  we  read  his  reveries  with  pleasure.  In  this  last  observ^a^ 
tion :  we  particularly  allu'de  to  his  arfalogics  between  seeds  and 
eggs,  which  we  think  extended  rather  too  far.  What  we  chiefly 
object  to  in  this  section  is  the  part  where  the  author  contends 
that  the  ascent  of  ,sap  is  owing  to  the  irritative  motions  of  the 
absorbent  (absorbing)  vessels,  not  to  capillary  attraction.  Ana- 
logy at  least  must  here  fail ;  for  there  is  no  instance  of  motion 
promoted  by  the  irritability  of  vessels,  except  where  that  irrita- 
bility is  excited  by  distension :  but  distension  must  be  impossible 
where  the  fibres  are  unyielding  and  rigid,  and  where  there  are 
no  continuous  vessels ;  not  to  add  that  irritability  has  been  hi- 
therto found  inseparable  from  a  muscular,  that  is,  a  living  ani- 
mal structure.  AH  other  motions  proceed  from  an  irregular 
contraction  or  dilatation  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  conforma- 
tion. Dr.  Darwin  is  indeed  correct  in  his  rejection  of  capillary 
attraction  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  as  this 
will  never  inake  a  fluid  rise  above  the  capillary  tube ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  have  added  the  expansion  of  the  gaseous  fluid, 
from  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  watery  juices.'  Is  our  au- 
thor equally  correct  in  ascribing  the  dry  rot  to  the  fermentation 
of  the  swQct  juices  of  those  trees  v/hich  are  felled  in  the  spring  ? 

'  Is  he  not. aware  that,  in  some  situations,  no  wood  is  exempted 
from  this  species  of  rapid  decay  ? 

The  leaves  are  undoubtedly  the  organs,  which,  like  the  lunp'^ 
•of  animals,  expose  the  fluids  to  the  air,  and  admit  the  cscnp'^as 
those  parts  which  will  be  hurtful  to  it;  but  our  aut^  cou- 
4isu4ly  strains  tlie  analogy,  and  asserts  tl;at  these  or  *    , 
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tribute  to  oxygenate  the  blood,  when,  in  reality,  oxygen  is  the 
fluid  which  requires  to  be  separated.  That  the  leavea  have  dif* 
ferent  vessels  to  carry  the  fluids^forward  to  the  upper  surface^ 
and  return  them  by  others  along  the  under,  we  greatly  doubt  \ 
nor  do  we  think  the  experiments  that  fpUow  conclusive ;  for, 
admitting  that  the  milky  juice  in  the  under  leaf  is  that  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  upper,  what  becomes  of  the 
colouring  particles^?  We  can  as  easily  sup{k>se  that  smaller 
apertures  on  the  under  side  refused  admission  to  the  particles  of 
madder,  as  that  the  madder  was  either  changed  or  evacuated  at 
the  points  of  the  leaves,  which  will  not  even  admit  of -the  pas- 
sage of  water.  Tl^at  the  leaves  are  coloured  'by  the  access  o£ 
air,  as  the  blood  is  by  the  same  nieans  in  the  lungs,  appears 
highly  improbable,  since  they  assume  every  varied  colour,  and 
we  find  the  colouring  matter  resinous,  the  result  of  the  union 
of  carbone  and  hydrogen,  from  the  soil  and  the  decomposition  of 
the  water. — To  return  to  the  experiments  ; 

*  In  the  lungs  of  aninrals  the  blood,  after  having  been  exposed  to 
the  air  in  the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  changed  in  co- 
lour from  deep  red  to  bright  scarlet,  and  is  then  collected  and  return* 
ed  by  the  pulmonary  vein*  So  in  the  leaves  of  plants  the  vegetable 
blood  is  rendered  yellow  in  some  plants,  as  in  celandine,  cl^elidonium; 
white  in  others,  as  in  fig-leaves,  ficus ;  and  in  spurge,  euphorbia  i 
and  red  in  others,  as  in  red  beets,  beta.  And  the  structure  of  the 
leaf,  as  consisting  of  arteries  and  veins  to  expose  the  vegetable  blood 
to  die  influence  of  the  air,  and  to  return  it  to  the  caudex  of  the  bud 
at  the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf,  beautifully  became  visible  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment. 

*  A  stalk  wi^h  the  leaves  and  seed-vessels  of  large  spurge  (euphor* 
bia  helioscopia)  in  June  1791,  had  been  several  days  placed  in  a  de- 
coction of  madder,  (rubia  tinctoria)  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  and  two  of  the  inferior  leaves  were  immersed  in  it.  After  having 
washed  the  immersed  leaves  in  much  clean  water,  I  could  readily  dis- 
cern the  colour  of  the  madder  passing  along  the  middle  rib  of  each 
leaf.  This  red  artery  was  beautifully  visible  both  in  the  under  and 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf;  but  on  the  upper  side  many  red  branches 
were  efeen  going  from  it  to  the  extremities  of  the  leaf,  which  on  the 
other  side  were  not  visible  except  by  looking  through  it  against  the 
light.  On  this  under  ^de  a  systerii  of  branching  vessels  carrying  a 
pale  mUky  fluid,  were  seen  Coming  from  the  extremities  of  the  leaf, 
and  covering  the  whole  under  side  of  it,  and  joining  into  two  large 
veins,  one  on  each  side  of  the  red  artery  in  the  middle  rib  of  the  leaf, 
and  along  with  it  descending  to  the  foot-stalk  or  petiole.  On  slitting 
one  of  these  leaves  with  scissars,  and  having  a  common  maginlfying 
lens^  ready,  the  milky  blood  was  seen  oozing  out  of  the  returning 
vein  on  each  side  of  the  red  artery  in  the  middle  rib,  but  none  of  the 
red  fluid  from  the  artery. 

*  All  these  appearances  were  more  easily  seen  in  a  leaf  of  pkrit 
treated  in  the  same  manner ;  for  i^  this  milky  plant  the  stems  and 
middle-rib  of  the  leaves  are  sometimes  naturally  coloured  reddish^  and 
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Voce  the  colour  of  the  madder  seemed  to  pass  further  into  the  nuuU 
fications  of  their  leaf-arteries,  and  was  there  beautifully  visible  with 
the  returning  branches  of  milk;^  veins  on  each  side. 

^  In  a  plant  which  was  sent  to  me  under  the  name  of  senecio  bico- 
lor,  but  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  flower,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  green  like  most  other  leaves,  but  durii^  the  vernal  months  the 
under  surface  is  of.  a  deep  red,  whence  I  conclude  that  the  vegetable 
blood  acquires  the  red  colour  in  the  terminations  of  the  pulmonary 
artety  in  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  which  becomes  visible  as  it 
partes  in  the  lar^e  veins  on  the  inferior  surface.  In  the  same  manner 
the  red  colour  of  the  blood  is  most  visible  in  the  large  veins  beneath 
the  leaf  of  the  red  veined  dock,  rumex  aanguinea.'     p.  43. 

The  whole  of  this  section  is  pleasmg  and  interesting :  we  shall 
select  the  principal  conclusions. 

*  Recapitulation  of  the  arguments  tending  to  shew  that  the  leaves 
of  vegetables  are  their  lungs,  i.  They  consist  of  an  arteiy,  w^hich 
carries  the  sap  to  the  extreme  surface  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf, 
and  there  exposes  it  under  a  thin  mhlst  pellicle  to  the  action  of  the 
air ;  and  of  vems,  which  there  collect  and  return  it  to  the  foot-stalk 
of  the  leaf,  like  the  pulmonary  system  of  animals.  2.  In  this  organ 
the  pellucid  sap  is  changed  "^to  a  coloured  blood,  like  the  chyle  in 
passmg  through  the  lungs  of  animals.  3*  The  leaves  of  aquatic  plants 
are  furnished  with  a  larger  surface,  and  with  points  like  the  gills  of 
aquatic  animals.  4.  The  upper  sides  of  aerial  leaves  repel  moisture,  • 
like  the  larynx  of  animals.  5.  Leaves  are  killed  by  smearing  them 
with  oil,  which  in  the  same  manner  destroys  insects  by  stopping  their 
^iracula,  or  the  air-holes  to  their  lungs.  6.  Leaves  have  muscles  ap- 
propriated to  turn  them  to  the  light,  which  is  necessary  to  their  re- 
spiration, as  will  be  shewn  in  the  section  on  light.  7.^  To  this  may 
be  added  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Papin  related  by  M.  DuhameL  He 
put  an  intire  plant  into  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  it' 
soon  perished ;  but  on  keeping  the  whole  pfant  in  this  vacuum  except 
the  leaves,  which  were  exposed  to  the  air,  it  continued  to  live  a  long 
time,  which  he  adds  is  a  proof  that  the  leaves  are  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration/   p.  50. 

«  We  may  draw  this  general  result,  that  the  common  leaved  of 
trees  are  the  lungs  of  the  individual  vegetable  beings,  which  form' 
during  the  summer  new  buds  in  their  bpsoms,  whether  leaf-buds  or 
flower-buds,  and  which  in  respect  to  the  deciduous  trees  of  thi^  di-* 
mate  perish  in  autumn;  while  the  new  buds  remain  to  expand  in  the 
ensuing  spriiig^  Secondly,  that  the  bractes,  or  floral-leaves,  are  the 
lungs  of  the  pericarp  or  uterus»  and  to  the  growing  seeds  which  it 
contains,  as  the  bractes  on  the  stem  of  the  crown-dmperial,  fiitHlaria 
nnperialis,  and  the  tuft  above  its  flowers.  And  thirdly,  that  the  co- 
rol  or  petals  are  the  lungs  belonging  to  the  anthers  and  stigmas,  which 
are  the  sexual  or  amatorial  parts  of  the  plant,  and  to  the  nectaries  for 
the  secretion  of  honey,  and  ^o  the  other  glands  which  afibrds  essential 
oilkndwiuu  I 
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*' Lastly,  the  stamina  and  stigma  with  the  petals  and  nectary,  which 
constitute  the  vegetable  males,  and  the  amatorial  part  of  the  female, 
as  they  in  some  plants  appear  before  the  green  leaves  or  bractes,  a^  in 
colchicum  and  mezereon,  and  in  all  plants  fall  off  when  the  female 
uterus  is  impregnated,  would  appear  to  be  distinct  beings,  totally  dif- 
ferent both  from  the  leaf-buds,  which  produce  a  .viviparous  progeny  ; 
atid  also  from  the  bractes  'with  the  calyx  and  pericarp,  which  cdnsti- 
tutie  the  vegetable  uterus. 

*  They  must  at  first  receive  nutriment  from  the  vernal  sap-juice, 
like  the  expanding  foliage  of  the  leaf-buds,  or  the  bractes  of  the 
fioiver-buds.  But  when  9ie  coral  becomes  expanded,  and  constitutes 
a  new  pulmonary  organ,  the  vegetable  juices  are  exposed  to  thd  air  in 
the  extremities  of  its  fine  arteries  beneath  a  moist  pelHcle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  greater  oxygenation^  and  for  the  important  secretion  of  ho-  , 
ney;  and  then  the  anthers  and  stigmas  are  suppHed  with  this  more 
nutritious  food,  which  they  absorb  from  its  receptacle,  the  nectary, 
after  it  has  there  been  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  thus  furnished  vrith. 
greater  irritability,  and  with  the  necessary  amatorial  sensibility,  and , 
live  like  bees  and  butterflies  on  that  nutritious  fluid.'     Vp  ^^,     ^ 

The  section  on  the  aortal  arteries  and  veinS  is  somewhat  too 
visionary.  The  principle  and  the  arguments  we  have,  in  ge- 
neral, considered.  It  is  singular,  when  the  force  of  the  ascent 
of  the,  sap,  as  found  in  tl>e  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales,  was  consi- 
dered, that  our  author  could  continue  to  attribute  it  to  attrac-^ 
tion  and  the  force  of  contracting  fibres^  which. possess  neither 
elasticity  nor  apparent  irritabiU/:y.  There  can  he  little  doubt  of 
some  greatly  superior  power,  viz.  the  expansioij  of  newly-formed, 
gases.  We  ought  to  add  that  Dr.  Darwin  has  adduced  seve- 
ral experiments  in  favour  of  his  doctrine;  but  these,  like  the 
former,  are  apparently  inconclusive. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  varied  and  extensive  infor- 
mation displayed  iii  the  sixth  section,  *  on  the  glands  afid  the  se- 
cretions of  vegetables.'  The  glandular  power  of  vegetables  is, 
howe\^r,  gratuitously  admitted  from  the  products;  but  even 
when  we  allow  the  similarity  of  vegetable  and  animal  secretion, 
we  must  inquire  whether,  even  in  the  latter,  any  thing  Jj>cg:e 
occurs  than  a  stagnation  and  new  combinations,  in  consequence, 
of  chejnical  affinities-.  .The  fluids  absorbed  ftom  the  earth  by. 
the  powers,  of  the  plant  soon  become  mucilaginous,  and  these, 
with  the  water  by  which  they  are  diluted,  contain  the  elemeHtS: 
of  all  the  varied  products  of  the  vegetable- kingdom.  Suppose, 
thie  watery  fluid  to  be  decomposed  in  the  progress  of  vegetation^ 
-Virhich  we  know  to  be  the  case,  a  little  chemical  knowledge  will: 
explain  the  genera!  source  of  every  secreted  fluid,  independently- 
qf  the  peculiar  essential  oil  of  each  phnt,  which,  as  the  ppt^' 
thet  i^pfies,  is  a  part  pf.ita  coxistitutionj  "formed. by  that  plastic" 
power,  the  livfng  principle, Appropriate 'toVartd'diStinctive  of|.  eaqh' 
seed. 
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Of  vegetable  reproductions  our  author's  account  is,  as  may 
te  expected,  somewhat  visionary,  and  the  analogy  between 
animals  and  vegetables  upon  this  point  too  closely  strained :  yet 
the  observations  collected  from  a  variety  of  authors,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  doctor  himself,  are  peculiarly  interesting.  He  seems, 
however,  scarcely  to  have  advanced  a  single  undisputed  step  in 
the  theory. 

The  muscles,  nerves,  and  brain  of  plants,  are  the  subjects  of 
the  last  section  of  the  first  part  \  but  the  proofs  are  only  those 
formerly  noticed;  and  we  must  at  least  be  permitted  to  think, 
that  at  present  no  nervous  system  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  rest  of  this  very  ingenious  and  inter- 
esting work  we  shall  notice  in  another  number. 


Art.  VIII. — A  Modest  Apology  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain:  addressed  to  all  moderate  Protestants ;  particularly  to  the 
Members  of  hath  Houses  of  Parliament.  Zvo.  7/.  Boards* 
Faulder.    1800.  , 

IT  is  a  melancholy  reflexion  that  no  one  sect  of  Christians 
has  ever  been  in  possession  of  power  vvHthout  abusing  it,  to  the 
injury  of  other  sects,  by  the  introduction  of  capital  punishments, 
fines,  or  civil  disqualifications.  As  all  Christian  churches  have 
.been  more  or  less  guilty  of  infringing  in  this  respect  the  express 
conmiands  of  t;heir  Saviour,  mutual  reproach  in  the  present  day 
must  appear  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  any  of  ^  them.  Such  x 
conduct  in  every  instance,  however,  we  may  safely  ascribe  to 
mean  and  mercenary  motives  \  and  persons  may  belong  to  any  of 
these  different  sects  without  approving  of  their  civil  conduct  to 
those  of  a  different  persuasion.  Intolerance  is  an  odious  vice — 
it  cannot  be  too  much  detested ;  and  he  who  in  any  shape  per- 
secutes for  religious  opinion  must  know,  or  ought  to^  know,  that 
he  sins  against  the  first  precepts  of  the  religion  he  professes. 

But  though  Christians,  as  to  their  religious  opinions,  are  only 
amenable  to  their  Maker,  yet  as  members  of  civil  society,  and 
where  those  opinions  are  connected  witli  consequent  actions,  it 
may  certainly  become  questionable,  whether  siich  persons  ought 
Drought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  existent  government?  and  tp 
this  the  answer  seems  not  at  all  difficult.  If  the  government  be 
likely  to  receive  danger  from  such  opinions,  the  danger  shoul4 
'certainly  be  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  coercive'  laws. 
Upon  this  point,  and  upon  this  point  alone,  depends  the  right *of 
withholding  toleration  from  any  religious  sect  whatever.  Does 
the  sect  to  whom,  toleration  is  refused  maintain  any  opinions  in. 
juiious  to  civil  society, — any  opinions  contrary  to  tne.estabhV^^ 
liws'of  \the  {and  ?     '  -  '-  •    " 
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On  this  question  the  writer  of  the  work  before  us  has  pro- 
duced this  modest  apology  j— a  work  replete  wkh  sound  sense» 
leal  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  his  own  and  other  churches, 
cahn  discussion,  firmness,  and  temperance ;  a  work  which  will, 
we  hope,  be  read  with  attention  by  the  members  of  the  Union 
parliament,  and  be  productive  of  the  happiest  consequences  to 
the  whole  nation.  The  writer  does  not  screen  popes  or  bishop$ 
©r  catholics  from  the  censure  due  to  them  for  their  crimes  and 
cruelties  committed  in  any  age;  but  he  reasons  jusdy,  that  to  im- 
pute to  English  catholics  the  same  crimes  is  as  absurd  as  to  sup* 
pose  every  member  of  the  church  of  England  a  bloody-minded 
persecutor,  because  Cranmer  imbrued  his  hands  in  blood ;  or 
the  Presbyterians  to  be  treacherous  and  equally  cruel,  because 
Aeir  vindictive  chief  treacherously  hurried  his  friend  to  the 
stake.  Such  horrid  acts  mutually  perpetrated  against  each 
<^er  should  excite  mutual  forbearance,  quell  the  turbulence  of 
passion,  and  dispose  every  party  to  listen  to  the  small  still  vmce 
of  reason  and  the  charitable  precepts  of  our  common  religion. 

To  prove  that  the  English  catholics  maintain  no  opinions  sub* 
Tetsive  of  the  state,  their  religious  opinions  in  general  are  consi- 
dered; and  first,  those  in  which  the  church  of  England,  the 
Lutherans,  the  Calvinists,  the  Socinians,  and  themselves,  unani- 
mously coincide.  Marvellous  indeed  is  it  that  these  sects,  \dio 
harmonise  in  so  many  points  of  importance,  should  persecute 
cadi  other  on  articles,  comparatively  speakings  of  very  trivial 
moment.  But  in  this  comparison  of  opinion  the  writer  appears 
desirous  of  approximating  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome 
more  closely  than  their  respective  creeds  will  justify;  and  the 
members  of  neither  church  will  probably  think  memselves  much 
indebted  to  him  for  the  outline  of  their  articles  of  faith,  as  he 
has  in  many  places  exhibited  them. 

*  One  of  the  greatest  controversies  which  ever  disturbed  Christia- 
nity, was  that  concerning  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  How  was  it 
ultimately  decided  I  Not  by  Scripture :  for  both  parties  equally  ap- 
pealed  to  it ;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  Anans  brought  more 
plausible  arguments  from  that  repository  than  the  Athanasians.  Nor 
was  the  question  decided  by  tradition  :  for  both  quoted  the  earlier 
Christian  writers,  as  favourable  to  themselves ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, I  think,  that  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers  are,  at  most,  ambi- 
guous witnesses. — How  then  was  the  question,  at  length,  resolved  ? 
Why,  by  a  majority  of  suffrages  in  a  covmcil  of  318  bishops;  by 
whom  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  was  declared  to 
be  an  article  of  Christian  faith :  and  this  article  of  Christian  faith 
makes  the  part,  a  principal  part,  of  the  Protestant,  as  well  as  of  the 
Catholic  creed.  In  the  Protestant  church  of  England,  in  parricular, 
the  creed  of  Nice  is  as  much  a  standard  of  belietas  in  the  church  of 
Kpme ;  and  is  publicly  recited  in  the  liturgies  of  both.*     p.  46. 

iTie  infallibility  of  the  pope  has  been  a  great  bug^bear  in 
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Protestant  countries,  and  the  opinion  maintained  on  this  head, 
in  the  publication  before  us,  N«dll  scarcely  be  conceived  by  many 
to  proceed  from  a  catholic  pen. — *  In  truth,  papal  infallibility  is 
as  absurd  in  itself  as  it  is  pernicious  in  its  consequences, — ^the 
spurious  child  of  arrogance  and  ignorance,  fostered  by  credulity 
and  matured  by  servile  adulation.'  Yet  this  is  not  the  insu- 
lated opinion  of  one  Roman  catholic  writer  \  for,  expressed  in 
different  terms,  it  has  been  maintained  by  its  own  votaries  ia 
every  age  of  the  catholic  church.  The  fact  is,  the  Papists  no 
more  believe  in  papal  infallibility,  as  described  by  the  Protes- 
tonts,  than  die  Protestants  themselves,  and  the  opinion  which  the 
Englidli  cadiolics  entertain  of  the  pope  is  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture indeed. 

*  The  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  misunderstood  is  the  origiaal 
l|>erm,  which  produced  a  spawn  of  doctrines,  not  only  hostile  to 
every  civil  government,  •  but  eversive  of  primitive  Christianity ;  by 
chanjring  the  kingdom  of  Christ  into  an  absolute  autocracy,  and  con- 
centnng  in  one  person  the  rights  of  an  whole  community.  Had  the 
bishop  of  Rome  been  contented  with  a  primacy  of  rank  and  dignity, 
which  early  usage,'  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  synods  and  im- 
perial edicts,  conferred  on  him,  the  enormities  which  sprang  from  an 
usurped  and  unlimited  supremacy  would  never  have  ensued ;  and, 
perhaps,  utitil  this  day^  his  primacy  of  rank  would  never  have  been, 
vehemently  contested,  nor  wrested  from  him  by  the  civil  powers.— 
But  this  is  the  common  fate  of  all  exorbitant  claims :  they  seldom 
totter,  without  falling  to  their  foundations.*     p.  126. 

Popish  primacy  is  a  very  innocent  doctrine  as  to  the  state.  A 
catholic  cannot  be  inducea  by  it  to  any  civil  act  whatever.  But 
what !  it  may  here  be  inquired.  Can  he  not  be  absolved  from  his 
oaths  of  allegiance  ?  To  this  question  the  author  appears  to  us 
to  have  given  a  very  satisfactory  answer. 

*  If  the  English  catholics  imagined  that  the  pope  could  dispense 
with  their  oaths,  why  have  they  so  long  persevered  in  refusing  to  take 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  the  test  ?  and  so  re-enter,  all  at  once,  in- 
to their  British  birth-rights  ? — This  consideration  alone,  one  might 
think,  should  stop  the  mouth  of  captiousness  itself.'     p.  134. 

If  we  remove  this  prejudice  as  to  the  power  of  absolving 
from  oaths,  and  the  absurd  notion  of  deposing  kings,  wliicn 
was  never  an  article  of  the  catholic  faith  at  ^ny  time,  it  seems 
difficult  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  modern  into- 
lerance of  catholics  5  yet  one  is  found  in  the  hard  word  Tran- 
substantiarion,  on  which  we  think  with  our  author — 

*  it  would  be  hard  to  point  out  how  the  belief  of  transubstantia- 
tion  can  be  dangerous  to  the  state.      ~     • 

*  The  worst  that  can  possibly  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  an  aV**'*?  * 
doctrine  :  and,  I  confess,  if  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Trep^  ^  *** 
tcraHy  understood,  they  seem  to  imply  a  palpable  absurdit/-— ^^  *^> 
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indeed,  much  to  be  lamented  that  church-assemblies,  in  their  decrees 
and  formulas  of  faith,  did  not  content  themselves  with  such  terms  as 
they  found  used  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  A  great  many  idle 
contests  would  have  thereby  been  prevented,  and  the  Christian  ere* 
denda  kept  within  a  much  narrower  compass  than  they  now  embrace. 
But  PJatonism  first,  and  afterwards  Peripateticism,  having  gradually  got 
possessiqn  of  the  schools  and  universities,  the  simple  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  were  blended  with  metaphysical  subtleties ;  and  canons  and 
constitutions  were  often  made  in  a  language,  which  perhaps  the 
framers  themselves  did  not  well  understand  :  hence  some  of  their  de- 
cisions seem  absurd  and  inadmissible. 

*  For  example,  when  the  Council  of  Ephesus  decreed  the  mother 
^of  Jjesus  to  be  the  mother  of  God,  0£oroxo^  ;  they  decreed  a  blasphe- 
mous absurdity,  if  the  word  0£oro>to^,  Deipara,  be  literally  under- 
stood :  for  how  can  the  eternal  and  immortal  God  be  bom  of  a  mortal 
woman  ?  But  our  divines  expkin  away  the  absurdity  thus : — **  The 
Godhead  was  united  to  the  manhood  of  Christ — But  the  manhood  of 
Christ  was  bom  of  Mary — ^Therefore  Mary  may  in  some  sort  be 
called  the  mother  of  God."  The  terms  Hypostasis,  Person,  and  even 
the  word  Consubstantial,  are  liable  to  the  same  misapprehension;  but 
above  all  the  unlucky  word  Transubstantiation.'    p.  150. 

In  fact,  the  more  we  consider  the  sub}ect,  the  more  we  reflect 
on  the  opinions  of  the  English  catholics,  who  ar^  very  little  tc^ 
moved  from  Protestants,  the  less  grounds  can  we  see  for  the 
.  propriety  qf  separating  them  from  me  rights  of  British  subjects. 
They  hold  opinions  many  of  them  unscriptural  in  our  view  of 
the  subject,  observe  rites  which  to  us  appear  puerile  and  tri- 
fling •,  yet  we  see  nothing  in  their  manners,  religion,  or  cus- 
tortis,  which  can  prevent  them  from  being  as  loyal  subjects  as 
any  other  description  of  men  in  the  united  kingdom  5  and  this 
work  not  only  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  their  civil  restric- 
tions will  be  shortly  removed  by  the  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture, but  that  the  good  sense  of  the  catholics  themselves  will 
correct  many  of  the  errors  that  have  crept  into  their  worship^ 
and  gradually  approximate  it  to  the  genuine  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel.  Both  Papists  and  Protestants  will  gain  much  in6)rma- 
tion  from  the  perusal  of  this  history,  of  whicn  a  great  part  was 
written  above  twenty  years  ago  ^  and  its  appearance  on  the  eve 
pf  a  new  system  in  this  country  we  hail  as  an  auspicious  omen 
of  the  speedy  cessation  of  religious  feuds  and  discords. 

Art.  IX. — Observations  on  the  Authenticity  of  Bruce* s  Travels  in 

'     Abyssinia;  in  Reply  to  some  Passages  in  Bro^vne^s  Travels  through 

Egypty  Africa^  and  'Syria,   To  which  is  added^  a  comparative  View 

of  Life  and  Happiness  in  Europe  and  in  Caffraria,     By  Richard 

tVhartony  ^sq,  /[to,  ^s,  sewed,  Cadell ^//oJDavies.   1800. 

.    JL  he  ingenious  author  of  this  pamphlet  having  conceived 
Aat  some  passages  in  Mr.  Browne's  travels  reflected  on  the 
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audienticity  of  Mr.  Bruce's  accounts,  has  entered  into  an  ela- 
borate defence  of  the  latter  author.  We  must  confess  that  the 
paragraphs  in  Mr.  Browne's  book  struck  us  in  a  very  different 
point  of  view  J  as  by  proving  from  testimonies  on  the  spot  the 
authenticity  of  parts  of  Mr.  Bruce's  narrative,  they  contribute  to 
impress  additional  credit  on  the  whole.  We  shall,  however, 
pursue  Mr.  Wharton's  arguments  with  some  attention,  as  they 
occasionally  lead  to  important  discussion. 

The  author  begins  with  observing,  that  gratitude  is  due  to  in-, 
telligent  travellers  who  explore  distant  regions ,  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  knowledge.  But  to  his  remarks  on  the  great  delicacy 
to  be  observed  in  the  detection  of  any  errors  committed  by 
former  travellers  we  cannot  assent,  and  we  suppose  that  Mr. 
Wharton's  sensations  are  rather  morbid  when  he  iinagines  that 
Mr.  Browne  seems  to  have  made  his  narrative  the  vehicle  of 
oblique  attacks  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Bruce.  We  cannot,  ovl 
the  contrary,  conceive  that  even  the  nearest  relation  or  most  in- 
timate friend  of  that  gentleman  can  perceive  the  most  remote 
symptoms  of  such  an  intention.  While  some  persons  affected  to 
disbelieve  that  Mr.  Bruce  had  ever  been  in  Abyssinia,  or  could 
possibly  have  taken  views  which  he  produced  on  his  return,  Mr* 
Browne  has  shown,  from  incontestible  evidence,  that  Mr.  Bruce 
not  only  was  in  Abyssinia,  but  was  actually  appointed  governor 
of  a  province  there,  and  has  mentioned  the  names  of  two  Italian 
artists  who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt.  If  these  be  oblique 
attacks,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  can  be  called  arguments 
in  support  of  a  narrative^.  That  Mr.  Browne  should  mention 
some  mistakes,  and  even  misrepresentations,  into  whidh  Btucc 
has  f^len,  is  agreeable  to  tlie  practice  of  all  the  best  travellers, 
ancient  and  modem,'  who  have  thought  it  an  indispensable  sacri- 
fice to  truth  to  point  out  any  errors  of  their  predecessors.  The 
chief  offence  must  be,  that  Mr.  Browne  has  merely  repeated  two 
testimonies  that  Mr.  Bruce  had  never  visited  the  sources  of  tlie 
Abyssinian  Nile;  but  certainly  Mr.  Wharton  should  have  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Browne  is  only  repeating  the  qbservations  of 
others— of  people,  perhaps,  who  thought  a  visit  to  those  sources 
impracticable,  and  therefore  disbelieved  the  report  of  Mr.  Bruce 
and  his  attendants.  Yet,  unhappily,  Mr.  Hartmann,  in  his 
edition  of  Edrisi,  has  evinced,  by  printing  the  two  accounts  in 
collateral  columns,  that  Mr.  Bruce'a  is  a  translation  of  that  of 
Pays,  published  by  Keircher  and  Ludolf  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. But  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Wharton  will  argue  that  Mr. 
Hartmann  had  no  design  in  that  publication  except  to  attack  the 
aiuthenticity  of  Bruce.  He  seems  thus  to  resemble  a  knight-errant 
going  in  quest  of  enemies,  and  dreaming  that  every  one  is  think' 
ing  of  his  mistress. 

When  Mr.  Wharton  observes  that  it  is  never  e^^"^^^ 
honourable  to  bring  a  ppsfijtive  charge  against  a  m^  ^^^^^  ^® 

Fa 
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is  dead,  we  can  only  smile  at  his  inscience  of  all  literaty  truth 
and  discussion,  which  never  consider  whether  a  man  be  deal 
or  alive.  Our  author  next  proceeds  to  pay  some  deserved 
compliments  to  Mr.  Browne, ,  but  which  seem  to  be  mere* 
ly  the  making  his  bow  when  he  enters  the  room,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  his  work  is  not  so  ceremonious.  He  asserts  that  Mr.^ 
Browne  did  not  discover  the  Temple  of  Ammon,  while  major 
Rennell  asserts  that  he  did;  and  our  readers  will  probably  prefer 
the  latter  opinion.  In  a  note,  Mr.  Wharton  is  bold  enough  to  tell 
us  the  whole  objects  of  Mr.  Browne's  journey,  and  to  say  that 
hot  one  of  them  was  accomplished.  With  equal  justice,  only  on  a 
larger  scale,  he  might  argue  that  the  professed  object  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus  being  to  explore  die  East  indies  by  a  ncw'routc^ 
in  which  he  totally  tailed,  tlierefore  he  has  no  title  to  the  fame  ' 
which  he  enjoys;  for  far  from  discpvering  the  East  Indies  from 
that  quarter,  he  only  discovered  some  unimportant  islands,  and 
landed  once,  without  knowing  it,  on  the  continent  of  America* 
Why  then  should  a  man,  whose  designs  were  thus  wholly  frus- 
trated, deserve  such  lasting  honour  from  posterity  ?  It  is  natural 
that  he  who  admires  without  modification  should  hate  without 
candour;  and  after  totally  forgetting  Mr.  Browne's  discovery  of 
Darfur,  a  most  valuable  accession  to  African  geography,  our  in- 
hojcent  author  proceeds  to  blame  him  because  he  has  given 
an  ornamental  frontispiece  (representing  an  Egyptian  tem- 
ple entire,  from  the  description  of  Strabo,)  to  a  book  which  in 
great  part  relates  to  Egypt.  After  childish  sarcasms  on  the 
typographic  neatness  usual  in  works  published  by  respectable 
booksellers,  he  says,  that  there  is  added  a  most  amusing  road  book 
in  imitation  of  Patterson.  We  suppose  that  our  learned  author 
"never  saw  Ptolemy's  celebrated  geography,  which  consists  en- 
tirely of  such  road  books ;  and  we  beg  to  inform  him  that  such 
itineraries  are  of  infinite  utility  in  settling  the  geography  of  ob- 
scure regions.  The  rest  of  this  vapid  and  puerile  attack,  which 
the  candid  author  calls  *  outlines  of  the  work,'  we  shall 
pass  in  silence ;  and  be  more  tender  of  Mr.  Wharton's  re- 
putation than  to  expose  his  want  of  sense  and  candour  to  a  wider 
circle. 

As  the  author  proceeded  we  were  in  hopes  he  would  have 
mitigated  his  unaccountable  wrath;  but  to  show  his  manner  we 
must  lay  an  extract  before  the  reader. 

*  To  what  other  cause,  than  an  absolute  determination  to  avoid  the 
errors  of  former  travellers,  their  exaggerations  and  their  iniprobabili- 
lies,  can  we  refer  Mr.  Brown's  manner  of  observing  on  the  cataract  of 
the  Nile  ?  "  About  three  hours  walk  from  Assuan,"  says  he,  "  is 
the  cataract;  in  Ar,  shelai,  more  properly  raptdes^  being  merely  an 
.easy  descent  of  the  .river  among  numerous  isles  and  rocks  of  granite^ 
vfhich  obstruct  the  current.  Tar  from  deafening  the  spectator,  the 
lojse  ia  scarcely  audible.*'     At  Banute»  half  way  or  thereabouts  bc^ 
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twe€n  Asfiuan  and  Asskit,  the  mean  breadth  of  this  river  »,  according  to 
Irwiii,  about  a  mile;  and  it  may  be  collected  feom  all  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  Nik,  that  it  does  not  roll  down  a  very  small  body  of 
waters  in  proportion  to  its  width.  Many  circumstances  have  been, 
from  thtf  earliest  times,  related  of  this  river,  which  have  concurred  to 
render  it  more  famous  than  any  oth^r  on  the  surface  of  the  globe:  but 
that  which  is  now  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Brown,  is  infinitely  more 
remarkable,  and  more  forcibly  entitles  the  Nile  to  a  rank  among  the 
wonders  of  tlit  creation,  than  any  one  before  known.  He  has  found 
out  its  amazing  property  of  silence:  and  has  witnessed,^  that  so  vast  a 
stream  makes  its  way  "  among  isles  and  rocks  of  granite  which  ob- 
struct the  current,*'  with  such  easy ,^  insinuating  address,  that  it  avoids 
all  the  noise  and  uproar,  which  similar  impediments  constantly  excite 
ia  our  underbred  rivulets  of  the  North. 

*  Many  an  honest  miller,  who  values  the  faculty  of  speech,  and 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  talking  quietly  with  his  customers, 
will  long  to  send  his  brawling  millstream  to  learn  taciturnity  of  its 
betters.  For  so  rare  is  this  Nilotic  quality  of  silence  in  rapids,  that 
the  very  circumstance  of  easy  descent  is  sufficient  to  generate  a  deafen- 
ing noise  from  a  body  of  water,  according  to  the  vulgar  constitution  of 
nature  J  without  the  additional  impediment  of  granite  rocks. 

*  The  ultimate  disappointment  of  Mr.  Brown  cannot  be  attributed 
to  want  of  exertion:  since  he  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  a  more 
\inbounded  spirit  of  enterprize,  than  any  other  traveller  whose  writings 
have  been  made  public.  Nor  can  we  think  that  his  progress  into  the 
desert  was  at  all  impeded  from  any  apprehension  of  its  ferocious 
tenantry:  for  the  manners  of  brute-animals  seem  to  have  been  familiar 
to  Mr.  Brown.  Forlorn  in  the  wilderness,  he  would  not  have  ex- 
perienced the  taedium  of  travel.  In  the  Lybian'  forest,  the  nurse  of 
fions,  his  cheerfulness  wDuld  have  suffered  no  diminution ;  for  in  those 
attimals,  however  horrible  to  others,  Mr.  Brown  found  a  source  of  en- 
tertainment and  an  antidote  of  ennui. 

*  That  entire  exemption  from  prejudice,  which  seems  to  have  beeil 
the  peculiar  happiness  of  Mr.  Brown,  enabled  him  not  only  to  see  ob* 
jects  and  judge  of  events,  through  a  distinct  medium,  but  to  observe 
circumstances  and  draw  conclusions,  which  would  have  escaped  a  tra- 
veller more  bigotted  and  biassed.  This  being  so  very  clear  as  it  is,  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  work;  one  cannot  but  wonder,  that  during  his 
long  abode  in  Darfur,  and  among  the  numberless  conversations,  which 
his  gradual  acquisition  of  their  language  must  have  enabled  him  to  hold 
with  the  Furians,  he" did  not  set  them  right  on  one  point:  I  mean,  that 
he  did  not  convince  thenl  how  much  they  wronged  his  intellect,  in 
supposing  him  attached  to  "  any  one  of  the  rules  of  faith  which  h*ave 
taken  their  tincture  from  the  mosaic  dispcnsiation,"  in  particular*  -  It 
is  evident  that  he  thought  "  Mohammedism,  a  creed  attended  with  no 
«ip€rstitk}U8  observances:'*  and  in  one  passage  he  seems,  after  Lu- 
cretius, to  consider  Venus  as  the  primaeval  deity;  so  that  even  the 
mosaic  dispensation  was  not  an  absolute  requisite,  as  the  foundation  of 
his  creed;  for  in  the  Pentateuch  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  that 
primaeval  deity.  All  the  taunts  therefore,  and  all  the  hardship^? 
which  he  underwent  in  Fur,  on  account  of  his  *^  supposed  attach^^^^ 
t0  a  sect,  whose  tenets  among  Mohammedans  are  thought  ab*^'^^  ^H^ 
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even  impious/'  were  unmerited:  and  I  trust  he  will  find  a  reception 
very  different,  in  the  next  visit,  which  an  ardor  for  science  may  induce 
him  to  attempt  in  Darfur.  I  would  recommend  it  to  him,  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  translate  (or  to  get  some  confidential  jelab  to  translate) 
the  following  passage  into  the  Furian  language:  and  I  will  venture  to 
predict,  that  the  most  violent  of  his  persecutors  will  never  afterward* 
charge  him  with  any  specific  superstition  whatever.  It  will  appear 
/Very  evident,  that  he  considers  religion  on  one  broad  basis,  without 
leaning  to  any  particular  modification  of  it,  or  exempting  one  persua- 
sion from  the  defects  or  enormities  of  another:  religion,  simply  so 
called,  is  answerable  for  them  all.  In  page  400  of  his  work,  he  says, 
**  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  religion,  intended  to  conciliate 
mankind,  should  be  the  chief  cause  of  their  ferocity  against  each  other* 
and  should  in  an  equal  proportion  have  mingled  poisons  and  anti- 
dotes.*' .  The  philanthropy  of  Volney  never  poured  forth  a  finer  sen- 
tence than  the  above ;  nor  did  the  sublime  unintelligibility  of  Godwin 
ever  generate  any  thing  so  beautiful,  as  the  concluding  period  of  it.' 
P.  13- 

Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  genuine  spirit  of  critic 
cism  than  such  wanton  malevolence.  Is  it  necessary  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Browne  is  only  speaking  of  the  noise  of  <  the  Nile  as 
heard  from  the  road  on  which  he  travelled,  while  the  ancientai 
represent  it  as  deafening  a  whole  province  ?  The  death  of  the 
lions  is  similar  to  that  of  many  favourite  horses  who  have  been 
^hot  to  prevent  their  dragging  out  a  melancholy  existence.  The 
insidious  charge  of  irreligion  only  shows  that  Mr.  Wharton'*  en- 
mity Jias,  like  other  passions,  very  much  injured  his  understand-? 
ingj  for  every  candid  reader  will  reflect,  not  only  that  J^r.Rrowne 
is  merely  speaking  historically,  but  will  allow  that  a  man  who 
suffered  so  much  from  Mahometan  bigotry  may  be  allowed  to 
blame  the  cause  of  his  sufferings.  But  as  if  Mr.  Wharton  were 
impatient  to  fprfeit  all  credit  with  the  discerning  reader,  he  tells 
us  (p.  20)  that  the  bare  inspection  of  D'Anville's  map  will  be 
sufficient  to  contradict  Mr.  Browne's  account  of  Darfur.  We  shall 
in  charity  suppose  that  Mr.  Wharton  never  saw  D'Anville's  map. 

After  a  number  of  sarcasms  equally  absurd,  our  author  pro? 
ceeds  to  his  defence  of  Mr.  Bruce,  which  (p.  21)  he  arr^ges  un-? 
der  four  heads. 

1.  Mr.  Bruce  did  not,  according  to  Mr.  Browne,  reach  the 
source  of  the  Abyssinian  river. 

2.  Mr.  Bruce  is  grossly  mistaken  in  calling  the  Abyssinian 
river  The  Nile. 

3.  Mr.  Bruce  exaggerates  or  inveqts  the  danger  arising  from 
^e  moving  sands  in  Africa. 

4.  Mr.  Bruce  mistakes  (mistates)  a  fact  in  observing  that  he 
made  his  drawing?  of  the  Theban  harpers  on  the  spot.        , 

SucT>,  good  reader,  are  the  very  blue  devils  of  this  pamphleteer; 
the  causes  which,  in  gloomy  weather,  and  amidst  a  violent  eas^ 
^ind,  haye  prompted  him  to  affix  his  name  to  charges  the  most 
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insidious  and  scandalous  against  a  man  of  independent  fortune 
and  inoffensive  manners,  who  thought  proper  to  sacrifice  his 
leisure,  his  health,  and  almost  his  life,  to.  gratify  a  learned 
curiosity,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  science.  A  writer  whose 
inability  doe»  not  comprehend,  or  whose  malice  misrepresents 
the  plain  sense  of  the  book  which  he  attempts  to  criticise,  can* 
not  deserve  a  serious  answer.  Yet  as  some  discussions,  not  un- 
interesting, may  arise  from  a  short  consideration  of  this  singular 
attack,  we  shall  venture  on  a  few  more  observations. 

1.  Mr.  Browne  no  where^asserts  that  Mr.  Bruce  did  not  reach 
the  source  of  the  Abyssinian  river.  He  only  repeats  what  wa^ 
mentioned  to  him,  without  the  smallest  hint  whether  he  believes 
or  disbelieves  it.  This  is,  therefore,  merely  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation. Mr.  Wharton's  qualifications  to  form  any  judgement 
whatever  on  such  a  topic  may  be  judged  of  from  his  note  (p.  24), 
in  which  he  gravely  asserts  that  little  had  been  told  concerning 
Abyssinia  before  Bruce  wrote ;  thus,  among  twenty  other  travel- 
lers, totally  forgetting  Lobo,  Alvarez,  Tellez,  and  Ludolf  j  the 
two  folio  volumes  of  the  last  containing  almost  every  tiling  that 
Bruce  has  narrated.  The  additions,  howeyer,  which  Mr.  Bruce 
has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  Abyssinia  are  sometimes  valuable; 
and  his  work  being  in  the  English  language,  and  a  more  popular* 
form,  is  better  calculated  to  satisfy  the  public  concerning  that 
country  than  works  only  known  to  me  learned  reader.  But  when  • 
we  find  Mr.  Wharton  thiis  pretending  to  decide  a  question  on 
which  he  has,  by  his  own  confession,  read  nothing,  we  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  reprobate  sufficiently  such  boundless  effrontery. 

2.  ^rhe  same  observations  will  apply  to  our  modest  and  candid 
author^s  observations  on  the  real  source  of  the  Nile.  Far  from 
being  guided  (p.  28)  by  the  writings  of  the  ancients  in  his  in- 

^quiry  after  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  Mr.  Bruce  mistook  quite  a 
different  river,  distinguished  by  the  ancients  by  quite  a  different 
name  (Astopus),  for  the  real,  Nile ;  an  error  which,  as  we  have 
formerly  observed,  he  might  easily  have  avoided  by  inspecting 
the  maps  of  D'Anville,  even  if  he  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
those  of  Ptolemy.  It  was,  doubtless,  more  convenient  for  Mr. 
Bruce  to  find  the  source  where  he  did;  but  latter  geographers 
have  not  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  his  bold  assertions  on  the 
subject,  and  h^ve  continued  to  derive  the'Nile  from  a  very  distant 
source  to  the  south-west,  supplying,  as  Mr.  Bruce  himself  con- 
fesses, a  more  buUcy  stream  than  his  pretended  Nile,  which  only 
runs  into  it.  How  can  we  account  then  for  this  larger  stream 
being  totally  omitted  in  his  map  ?  Our  adventurous  pamphleteer 
asserts  that  Mr.  Browne  differs  from  both  ancients  and  moderns 
concerning  the  real  source  of  the  Nile;  so  that,  in  Mr.  Wharton's 
idea,  Ptolemy,  the  only  real  geographer  of  antiquity,  and  D'Ap- 
ville,  one  of  the  best  in  modern  times,  (not  to  crowd  our  page 
with  other  names)  are  neither  ancients  nor  modemSf     Owr 
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author  affects  to  quote  FUny  and  Solinus^oi)  the  subject  j  whtik  tho 
learned  well  know  tliat  the  work  of  Solinus  is  bnly  abstracted 
from  Pliny,  and  Mi;.  "Wharton  confesses  that  Pliny  places  the 
source  in  Mauritania.  We  must  pass  many  puerile  remarks  an4 
misrepresentations,  impardonabk  even  in  a  colloquial  contrQv^rsy, 
fax  more  in  a  work  submitted  to  the  public  eye,  and  the  risible  ar- 
guments founded  on  the  ignorance  of  Arrian,  and  the  vagu^  ex- 
pressions of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  do  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree favour  our  author's  notions.  Nor  do  we  ever  recollect  to  have 
seen  controversial  absurdity  pushed  to  a  greater  height  than  when 
the  author  attempts  (p.  40)  to  press  major  Renneil  into  his  service,^ 
while  that  geographer  differs  from  him  iqto  coelo!  But,  after  allj^ 
Mr.  Wharton's  most  cogent  argument  on  the  business  must  not 
be  omitted:  *  Let  him  remember  the  proverb — a  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush:  if  we  relinquish  the  Nile  we  have,  and 
Mr.  Browne  cannot  find  us  another,  what  shall  we  say  to  him?* 
We  would  seriously  recommend  to  Mr.  Wharton  to  find  out 
some  otjier  amusement  than  thus  to  waste  his  own  time  and  that 
of  his  readers  ^for  he  certainly  might  just  as  well  have  written 
upon  the  Talmud  as  upon  a  literary  question,  in  which  he  neitfier 
k^ows  S«rhere  to  look  for  the  materials,  nor  can  discern  the  com- 
mon rules  and  tendency  of  literary  discussion.  Immoderately 
fond  of  his  own  opinions,  and  bigoted  to  illiterate  misconcepticms, 
he  perhaps  expects  to  find  in  his  readers  a  complaisance  only 
Known  to  the  most  infatuated  self-ipiportance. 

3.  It  is  natural  that  the  wonders  of  Mr.  Bruce  should  please 
Mr.  Wharton  more  than  the  plain  sense  of  Mr.  Browne ;  and  wc 
leave  our  author  in  quiet  possession  of  the  moving  sands  of  Africa, 
which  cannot  be  more  barren  than  his  pamphlet. 

4.  This  article  refers  to  Mr.  Bruce's  employing  two  Italian^ 
artists  in  Egypt,  which  our  sturdy  controversialist  represents  2&  a 
heavy  charge  (p.  47)..  His  miserable  polemic  spirit  prompts  him 
to  urge  that  Mr.  Browne  has  here  proved  too  much,  wljereas  he 
has  here  proved  nothing  but  a  broad  fact  well  known  in  Italy  as 
well  as  in  Egypt;  and  far  from  being  a  heavy  charge,  the  matter 
would,  to  any  sound  mind,  appear  as  IJght  as  a  feather*  Mr. 
Wharton  has  certainly  proved  too  much,  for  he  has  proved  him- 
self a  mere  pretender  to  learning,  and  a  babbling  disputant. 
He  idly  thinks  to  conciliate  applause  by  raiKng  againat  democracy,, 
while  he  himself  forgets  the  common  decencies  that  are  practised 
among  gentlemen. 

Nearly  half  this  pamphlet  is  occupied  with  a  *  comparative- 
view  of  life  and  happiness  in  Europe  and  in  Caffraria.'  This  is  a 
piece  of  irony  on  Mr.  Browne's  last  chapter,  which  is  indeed  open 
to  many  objections,  and  might  afford  a  fair  field  for  delicate  ^atire^ 
But  Mr.  Wharton's  resembles  that,  of  a  petulant  school-boy,  and 
far  from  exciting  a  smile,  disgusts,  by  his  confusion  of  ideas,, 
and  by  a. narrowness  of.  mind  furiously, attached  to  its  own  dark 
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«ett*  This  was  ta  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  and  bigoted 
modes  of  argumentation  adopted  in  the  first  part  of  his  pamphlet. 
A  man  who  has  but  few  ideas  and  few  opinions  cannot  bear  to 
«ee  them  deranged ;  and  to  this  cause  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
our  author's  violent  attachments  and  enmities^  which,  to  men  of 
real  learning  or  solid  good  sense,  would  otherwise  be  wholly 
unaccountable. 


Art.  X. — The  Poems  of  Allan  Ramsay ;  a  new  Edition^  correried 
and  enlarged;  with  a  Glossary^  To  which  are  pfefixed^  a  Life 
ef  the  Author y  from  authentic  Documents :  and  Remarks  on,  his 
Poems y  from  a  large  View  of  their  Merits.  2  Vols,  Svo.  i/.  is. 
Boards.    Cadell  andGaivics.     iBoo. 

TH  E  editor  of  this  work  informs  us  in  his  advertisement 
that  he  has  added  some  poems  which  have  escaped  the  dili- 
gence of  former  collectors,  and  has  arranged  the  whole  in  a  new 
order.  This  arrangement  consists  in  dividing  the  pieces  under 
the  different  heads  of  serious,  elegiac,  comic,  satiric,  &c.  Pre- 
fixed is  a  life  of  Ramsay^  which,  from  its  pompous  inanity,  fri- 
gidity, and  petulance  or  language,  may  be  mOvSt  safely  ascribed 
to  the  knight  of  the  leaden  mace. 

*  While  History  employs  her  peculiar  powers,  in  developing  the 
intrigues  of  statesmen,  in  adjusting  the  disputes  of  nations,  and  in 
narrating  the  events  of  war,  Biography  busies  her  analogous  pen  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  letters,  in  ascertaining  the  influence  of  man- 
ners, and  in  appreciating  literary  characters.  The  pursuits  of  History 
must  be  allowed  to  be  most  dignified ;  the  employment  of  Biography 
is  most  pleasing :  it  is  the  business  of  History  to  record  truth,  and  to 
inculcate  wisdom  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  Biography  to  pay  just  tributes  of 
respect,  and  praise,  to  genius,  to  kno>vledge,  and  to  virtue.'  Vol.  i. 
p.  V. 

The  learned  author  has  surely  never  perused  the  Lives  of  Plu- 
tarch, or  even  glanced  at  the  Biographia  Britannica,  else  he 
must  have  seen  that  his  idea  of  biography  embraces  only  one  of 
the  snaallest  of  its  provinces.  In  p.  iv.  he  vehemently  attacks  a 
misrepresentation  of  his  own,  by  his  confounding  persons  who 
were  bom  in  a  century  with  tbose  who  acquired  ^me  in  it.  In 
p.  xxxii.  we  find  that  lady  Wardlaw  must  be  the  authoress  of 
Hardicanute,  because  she  was  a  wom^an  of  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, and  practised  drawing  and  cutting  paper  with  her  scissarsj 
and,  as  if  tiiis  argument  were  altogether  infallible,  the  author 
informs  us  in  the  next  page,  that  he  is  perfectiy  satisfied  of  this 
fact.     Where  such  puerile  conjectures  are  advanced,  and  such 

Eositive  conclusions  deduced  from  them,  we  are  naturally  led  ca 
eUeve  that  the  arguments,  which  would  perfectly  satisfy  him, 
are  precisely '5uch  as  would  dissatisfy  a  judicious  inquirer. 
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We  might  elucidate  by  many  quotations  this  writer's  quaint 
and  distorted  language,  such  as  '  shpherdish  poetry/  &c.  &c. 
Imt  our  readers  wUl  be  little  pleased  with  an  abstract  of  this 
specimen  of  clumsy  and  insipid  biography. 

AHan  Ramsay's  father  was  named  Robert,  and  managed  the 
lead  mines  at  Crawford  Moor.  Allan  was  born  at  Leadhills 
in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  15  th  October  1686.  Loaing  his  father 
while  yet  an  infant,  his  relations  bound  him  apprentice  to  2 
whig-maker.  In  17 12  Allan  married  Christian  Ross,  daughter 
erf  an  attorney  in  Edinburgh,  who  in  the  next  year  produced  his 
ddest  son  Allan,  a  painter  of  sorr^e  note.  Our  poet  afterwards 
became  a  member  of  the  Easy  Club,  an  innocent  Jacobite  society 
at  Edinburgh;  and, in  February  17 15  he  was  promoted  to  the 
high  distinction  of  poet-laureat  to  this  association,  and  began  to 
be  known  by  his  verses.  His  injudicious  and  absurd  alteration  of 
Christy's  Kirk  on  the  Green  was  published  in  17 16.  He  found 
an  acquaintance  of  congenial  dispositions  in  William  Hamilton 
of  Gilberjtfield,  who,  in  our  biographer's  stiiF  and  fustian  style, 
was  *  a  genius  analogous  to  his  own,  who,  having  congenial 
propensities,  readily  entered  into  a  reciproc^ion  of  metrical 
epistles.*  This  Hamilton,  with  a  want  of  judgement  similar  to 
tfiat  of  Ramsay  himself,  modernised  the  Life  of  Wallace  by 
Blind  Harry. 

In  1 721  Ramsay  published  his  poems,  collected  into  one  volume 
4to.  and  proceeded  to  publish  various  poetical  effusions,  both 
serious  and  comic.  In  1724  he  printed  The  Tea-table  Miscel- 
lany, which  was  followed  by  a  second^  third,  and  fourth  vo- 
lume. This  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  collection  of  old  Scotch 
poems,  grievously  altered  and  interpolated. 

After  writing  several  pastoral  poems,  the  author  at  length, 
in  1725,  published  his  chief  work.  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  si 
piece  certainly  of  some  merit,  but  which  his  countrymen  hav^. 
overwhelmed  with  most  extravagant  panegyric.  The  authpr 
had  now  changed  the  trade  of  wig-maker  for  that  of  bookseller^ 
and  kept  also  a  kind  of  circulating  library.  In  1730  he  pub- 
lished his  fables,  and  six  years  afterwards  ne  unadvisedly  erecte4 
a  play-house,  a  scheme  which  was  crushed  in  the  following 
year  by  the  act  for  licensing  the  stage.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  ease  and  respectable  company.  He  had  built 
an  odd  kind  of  octagon  house  on  the  nordi  side  of  the  Castle-i 
hill  at  Edinburgh,  and  showing  it  with  some  vanity  to  lord 
Elibank,  mentioned  that  the  citizens  maliciously  compared  it  to 
a  goose  pie  \  to  which  the  peer  sarcastically  answered,  *  Indeed, 
Allan,  now  that  I  see  you  in  it,  I  think  the  term  very  just.' 

Allan  Ramsay  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  January 
1758,  aged  upwards  of  seventy-two.  He  was  a  squat-formed 
man  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  wore  a  wig  which  did 
honour  to  his  skill  and  profession. 
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TTic  life  IS  foHowcd  by  remarks  on  the  genius  and  writings 
of  Ramsay,  by  a  superior  hand  to  the  writer  of  the  biography : 
yet  the  style  is  prolix  and  declamatory  5  nor  caa  we  always  sub- 
scribe to  the  author's  decisions  in  matters  of  taste.  It  is  not 
the  vulgarity  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  whicih  disgusts  a  critical 
judge  so  much  as  the  glaring  intermixture  of  some  English  ab- 
surdly put  into  the  mouths  of  the  peasants  of  Scotland  in  the 
middle  of  the  seviemteenth  century,  when  the  events  are  sup- 
posed to  have  happened.  The  author  should  certainly  have  re- 
stricted himself  to  the  plain  and  genuine  use  of  his  Scotish  lan- 
guage, and  not  have  interlarded  it  with  English  phraseologies, 
;and  phraseologies  too,  occasionally,  of  affected  elegance  and  re- 
finement. Thus  constituted,  it  produces  the  same  effect  as  if  a 
painter  were  to  finish  some  parts  of  his  subject  with  the  highest 
touches  of  miniature,  while  others  were  left  with  the  rude 
stroke  of  sign-daubing.  It  is  not  because  it  is  written  in  the 
Scotish  dialect,  but  because  it  is  not  written  in  the  Scotish  dia- 
lect, that  the  language  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  critical  censure.     ^ 

In  general  the  author  of  these  remarks  seems  determined  to , 
admire. 

*Thc  silken  plaid,  which,  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  was  the 
universal  attire  of  the;  Scotish  ladies,  and  which  is  capable  of  more 
graceful  variety  of  adjustment  than  any  other  piece  of  female  dress, 
was  beginning  to  be  laid  aside  by  many  of  the  fair  sex,  after  the  rebel- 
Son  in  1 7 15,  probably  from  being  considered  as  a  mark  of  a  party. 
Ramsay  had  no  didike  to  it  on  that  account,  and  he  admired  it  as  an 
elegant  and  decorous  piece  of  dress.  He  resolved  to  vindicate  its  me* 
rits,  and  turn,  if  possible,  the  tide  of  fashion,  which  threatened  to 
strip  his  country  women  of  their  appropriate  ornament.  Tartana,  or 
the  Plaid,  is  writtei\  in  English  verse,  and  affords  of  itself  sufficient 
proof  that,  had  its  authoi?  been  a  native  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  he  would  haye  held  fi^o  mean  ranjc  in  the  catalogue  of  English 
poets.  Ramsay  woiild  have  been  a  poet  in  any  language,  if,  as  he 
truly  observes,  <*  good  imagery,  just  similes,  and  all  manner  of  inge- 
nious thoughts^  in  a  well-laid  design,  disposed  into  numbers,  is  poe- 
try." The  Tartana  accords  in  every  particular  v^rith  this  standard.  In 
celebrating  the  distinguishing  dress  of  the  Caledonian  nymphs,  they 
themselves  are  with  propriety  his  muses  : 

Y^  Caledonian  beauties,  who  have  long 

Been  both  the  muse,  and  subject  of  my  song,  , 

Assist  your  bard,  who  in  harmonious  lays. 

Designs  the  glories  of  your  plaid^  to  raise : 

jHow  my  fond  breast  with  blazing  ardour  glows, 

Whene'er  my  song  on  you  just  praise  bestows ! 

Phoebus,  and  his  imaginary  nine. 

With  me  have  lost  the  title  of  divine ; 

To  no  such  shadows  will  I  homage  pay ; 

Thesfc  to  my  real  muses  must  give  way ; 
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Mj  muses,  who  on  smooth  meand'ring  Twadv 
Strfiy  through  the  groves,  or  grace  the  clover  me  act ; 
Or  those  who  bathe  themselves  where  haughty  Clidc 
Does  roaring  o'er  hfs  lofty  cataracts  ride  ; 
Or  you  who  on  the  banks  of  gentle  Tay, 
Drain  from  the  ftowers  the  eany  dews  of  May  ; 
'  Inspired  by  you,  what  poet  can  desire 
To  warm  his  genius  at  a  brighter  fire  ? 

•  He  begins  by  celebrating  the  antiquity  of  this  attire : 

*  The  plaid's  antiquity  comes  first  in  view : 
R-ecedence  to  antiquity  is  due : 
Antiquity  contains  a  potent  spell 
To  make  even  things  of  little  worth  excel; 
To  smallest  subjects  gives  a  glaring  dash. 
Protecting  high-born  idiots  from  the  lash:  ^ 
Much  more  'tis  valued  when  with  merit  plac'd, 
^  It  graces  merit,  and  by  merit's  grac'd. 

'<  With  what  dexterity  is  the  side-stroke  of  satire  here  given  !  it  if 
the  favourite  weapon  of  the  poet,  and  he  is  completely  master  of  itd 
^ercise. 

*  He  proceeds  to  contrast  the  easy  elegance  of  the  plaid,  with  the 
stiff  and  formal  drapery  of  the  French  toilette.  He  notices  its  addi- 
tooa^  value,  as  being  the  labour  of  the  ladies'  hands ;  he  reviews  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Scotish  beauties,  who  wore  this  becoming 
attire ;  he  enumerates  its  properties^  as  shielding  alike  from  heat» 
£f^>m  cold,  from  rain,  from'dust ;  and,  finally,  as  improving,  by  half- 
concealing  the  female  charms.  He  deduces  its  origin,  in  a  beautiful* 
fiction,  from  the  Pagan  mythology,  adding  a  new  aniour  of  Jupiter 
to  the  Ovidian  catalogue.'     Vol.  i.  p.  Ixxvi. 

We  submit  it  to  our  readers  to  decide  whether  all  this  be  not  a 
mere  waste  and  profusion  of  undeserved  applause.  The  passages 
strike  us>  on  the  contrary,  as  ungrammatical,  feeble,  and  prosaic^ 
and,  to  speak  in  the  professional  language  of  the  author,  neither 
well  combed,  frizzed,  nor  curled.  We  Cannot  discover  how  the 
Caledonian  beauties  could  form  one  muse,  or  how  this  muse 
could  afterwards  multiply  into  many,  or  how  these  mulriplied 
rpuses  should  delight  to  break  their  necks  by  bathing  in  a  cata- 
ract. But  it  is  idle  to  throw  away  criticism  on  what  must  strike  a 
reader  of  any  discernment  as  incongruity  itself. 
■  The  praise  wasted  on  tte  two  supplemental  carttoa  of  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Gi^en  appears  to  us  equally  injudicious.  It  is  not 
improbable,  p.  Ixxx.  that  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green  was  written 
by  James  I.  Yet  James  V,  we  well  know,  affected  an  antiquated 
language  in'  his  composition.  The  author's  argument^  how- 
ever, are  highly  inconclusive  5  for  illiterativc  language  was  so 
common  in  the  latter  period,  that  Dumbar  wrote  one  entire 
poem  on  it.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Banatyne  wrote  his 
collection  with,  his  own  hand  ^  and  the  writer  errs  gro$sly  when 
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he  compai«8  that  dark  and  ignorant  century  with  the  present 
enlirhtened  one. 

The  criticism  on  the  fablc«  wilt  be  more  readily  assented  td 
by  the  reader  of  taste  ;  but  that  on  die  tak«  is  disfigured  by  a 
strange  anachronism  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Monk  and 
the  Miller's  Wife,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  copy  of  the  Friars 
of  Berwick,  a  tale  written  in  the  beginning  01  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  published  in  the  Maitland  collection  of  ancient 
poems- 

*  The  Tale  of  Three  Bonnets  is  rather  a  dramatic  dialogue  than  a 
proper  tale.  It  is  a  severe  political  satire  against  his  countrymen,  for 
agreeing  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  iiad  our  author  lived  to  the 
present  age,  he  would  have  confessed  the  absurdity  of  his  prejudices, 
and  borne  testimony  to  the  falsehood  of  his  own  predictions.  Abs- 
tracting from  the  error  of  its  opinions,  we  see  the  genius  of  the  author 
in  the  characteristic  painting,  the  knowledge  of  life  and  manners, 
and  the  keen  edge  of  satire,  which  are  conspicuous  in  this  perfor- 
mance. It  was  among  those  compositions,  which  the  author,  perhaps 
grown  wiser  as  a  politician,  did  not  admit  into  the  collection  of  his 
works  ;  though  it  appears  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  along  with  the  two 
tales  before  mentioned,  "  printed  for  the  audior,  and  sold  at  his  shop^ 
Edinburgh.*'   Vol.  i.  p.  cix. 

In  Ramsay's  songs  the  mixture  of  mythology  and  want  of 
simplicity  must  sometimes  afford  striking  objections.  To  the 
author's  estimate  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  we  cannot  assent- 
After  a  certain  period,  poetry  can  only  be  justly  estimated  by 
universal  reputation.  Amintor  and  the  Pastor  Fido  have  beeh 
translated  into  all  languages^  and  are  celebrated  throughout 
Europe,  while  the  Gentle  Shepherd  remains  almost  unknown, 
excepting  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Scotland  *.  The  compa- 
rison is  indeed  wholly  injudicious.  We  are  delighted  with  the 
naivete  and  humour  of  the  dialogues  in  the  Cumberland  dialect; 
but  who  would  think  of  comparing  them  with  the  dialogues  of 
Plato?  The  Italian  dramas  depict  the  fabulous  scene  of  the 
pastoral  age,  while  the  Scotish  pretends  to  be  a  representation  of 
the  life  of  modem  shepherds.  It  is  therefore  only  a  proof  of 
-puerile  imagination  to  compare  works  wholly  dissimilar  in  their 
nature.  We  estimate  the  Gentle  Shepherd  by  a  different  stan^ 
dard,  and  are  delighted  with  the  natural  pictures  of  homely  life, 
but  regret,  as  we  before  expressed,  the  motley  and  improper  co- 
lour of  the  language,  whiqh  is  sometimes  pure  Scotish  and 
sometimes  modern  refined  English,  but  generally  a  mixture  of 
the  two.  If  the  reader  will  open  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and 
underline  those  passages  which  are  pure  English,  while  the  poet 

*  A  translation  of  this  poem  into  English  made  its  appearauce  about  six  or  se- 
ven years  ago  :  but  either  from  the  want  of  interest  of  the  poem  ilscif,  or  ihc  !ri- 

.  fitlit^  of  th«  version,  it  never  became  a  popular  work. 
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with  a  little  more  care  might  have  rendered  the  whole  uniform^ 
he  would  be  instantly  struck  wiA  this  incongruity.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  first  passage  that  occurs : — 

*  P^ggy*""^^'^  ^«>  //f/ii  roer  tbusf  and  stUl  my  grief  i 
But  short  I  dare  to  hope  the  fond  reTtef : 
New  thoughts  a  gentler  face  tuiH  soon  inspire^ 
That  wi'  nice  airs  swims  round  in  silk  attire  z — 
Then  I,  poor  me !  with  sighs  may  ban  my  fate, 
When  the  young  laird 's  nae  mair  my  heartsome  Pate» 
Nac  mair  again  to  her  sweet  tales  exprest 
By  the  blyth  shepherd  that  excell'd  the  rest ; 
Nae  mair  be  envied  by  the  tatthng  gang. 
When  Patie  kiss'd  me,  when  I  danc'd  or  sang  ; 
Nae  mair,  alake !  we'll  on  the  meadows  play, 
And  rin  half  breathless  round  the  rucks  of  hay. 
As  aft-times  I  have  fled  from  thee  right  fain. 
And  fawn  on  purpose  that  I  might  be  tane ; 
Nac  mair  around  the  foggy  know  I'll  creep. 
To  watch  and  stare  upon  thee  while  asleep. — 
But  hear  my  vow — 'twill  help  to  give  me  ease :— * 
May  sudden  death,  or  deadly  sair  disease. 
And  warst  of  ills  attend  my  wretched  Hfe, 
If  e'er  to  ane  but  you  I  be  a  wife.*    VoLii.  p.  i6o. 

This  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  most  objectionable  passages, 
and  it  is  the  first  that  occurred  to  us  at  a  random  inspection. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  other  observation  upon  this^ 
poem,  which  is,  that  as  the  English  parts  of  the  dialogue  are  too 
dignified,  so  the  Scotish  parts  are  too  vulgar  and  ludicrous. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  criticism  on  the  various  poems  here  re- 
published, but  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  a  se- 
lection would  have  been  more  pleasing  to  the  English  reader, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  little  localities  of 
many  of  the  pieces.  The  serious  part  appears  to  us  deplorably 
without  merit.  A  few  of  the  comic  and  satirical  pieces  continue 
to  please,  but  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  Bums.  Some  of 
the  songs  here  arranged  under  the  head  lyric,  which  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  odes,  are  very  well  \  but  the  chief  merit  arisea 
from  the  tunes.  The  epistles  and  fables  ipight  have  beea 
, omitted  without  any  injury  to  the  author's  reputation,  which 
may  be  said  to  rest  entirely  on  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  a  drama 
which,  if  he  had  not  hastily  published^  but  had  kept  by  him  for 
some  years,  and  consulted  his  ingenious  friends  so  as  to  nave  ren- 
dered it  an  uniform  picture  of  Scotish  life  and  language,  would 
have  been  exquisitely  pleasing.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  refuse  just 
applause  to  its  merit,  but  merely  to  check  those  national  en- 
thusiasts who,  not  contented  with  holding  it  up  as  a  pattern  of 
perfection,  rashly  attack  in  its  defence  the  more  finished  pro* 
.  Suctions  of  Tasso  and  Guarini.  We  adipit  that  these  latter,  and 
particularly  that  of  Guarini,  are  too  frequently  guilty  of  conceitsand 
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false  glitter;  but  their  language  is  at  least  symmetrical;  never  in- 
terfering with  a  foreign  tongue  when  they  wish  to  be  peculiarly- 
brilliant,  nor  seeking  for  simplicity  in  the  vulgar  phraseologies  of 
their  own.  Far  superior  to  both,  however,  is  the  Gentle  Shep- 
herdess of  Fletcher — a  pastoral  written  obviously  in  imitation  of 
the  Italian  poets,  and  combining  the  purity  of  style  exhibited  by 
Tasso  with  the  greater  richness  of  Guarini,  while  it  is  completely 
free  from  the  prettinesses  which  disgrace  the  pages  of  the  Pastor 
Fido.  Indeed  we  have  several  pastoral  effusions  in  our  own 
tongue  which  may  well  vie  vdth  this  production  of  Ramsay.  The 
pastorals  published  about  twenty  years  since  by  Sijiith,  the  land- 
scape painter  of  Chichester,  are  at  least  equal  to  it;  and  the 
Nymphidia  of  Drayton,  and  the  Albion's  England  of  Warner,  arc 
both  very  considerably  superior.  But  perhaps  every  effort  in 
bucolic  poetry,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  ought  to  yield  to  tlie 
exquisite  Idylls  of  Gessner,  which  to  th^  simplicity  of  ^rheocritus, 
add  all  the  elegance  of  Pope  or  Virgil,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cise an  infinitely  superior  degree  of  interest  by  the  narration  of 
facts  and  the  exhibition  of  scenes  which  may  be  supposed  to 
occur  in  the  present  day,,  without  transporting  us  into  the  distant 
and  fabulous  regions  of  Arcadia. 


Art.  XI. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Symptoms  and  Causes  of  the  Syficope 
Anginosay  commonly  called  Angina  Pectoris;  illustrated  by  Dis^ 
sections.  By  Caleb  Hillier  Parry ^  M,D.  isi'c.  Svo,  4/.  Boards* 
Cadell  and  Davies. 

It  is  always  with  regret  that  we  differ  from  a  physician  of 
established  credit,  and  an  author  of  acknowledged  abilities;  and 
if  in  expressing  our  dissent  we  should  appear  unusually  anxious, 
it  must  be  attributed  to  our  wish  of  establishing  what  seems  to  be 
truth,  and  of  showing  that  a  captious  petulance  has  no  share  in 
occasioning  this  difference  of  opinion. 

The  disease  is  new  in  systematic  authors,  but  to  us  it  is  not 
50,  having,  within  these  twenty-five  years,  seen  nearly  half  that 
number  of  instances  of  it.  The  characteristic  is  certainly  faint- 
ness,  with  a  sense  of  stricture  on  the  sternum,  verging  to  either . 
side,  along  the  cotirse  of  the  pectoral  muscle  to  its  insertion  in 
the  humerus.  In  the  advanced  periods  the  pain  extends  lower 
-down  the  arm,  and  in  every  fit. the  pulse  is  often  natural,  tliough 
occasionally  smaller,  quicker,  and  sometimes  irregular.  In  the 
genuine  disease  the  paroxysms  are,  at  first,  unfrequent,  assaulting 
only  on  quick  walking,  going  up  hill,  or  on  any  extraordinary 
exertion :  they  afterwards  attack  on  less  exertions,  on  rising  from 
^  chair,  or  even  turning  in  bed.  Such  we'have  often  seen  it,  and 
in  this  account  we  bfua  toes^ns  limit  the  original  descriptionsifroHi 
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any  wish  to  establish  a  particular  cause,  though  W  have  ttmt 
dian  once  hinted  a  suspicion  that  die  heart  i$  i;iot  the  Xxpitk 
originally  affected. 

Dr.  Parry  early  entertained  a  suspicion  very  different.  Hd 
thought  the  heart  was  the  organ  diseased,  and  that  the  disease  was 
an  ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries.  We  shall  first  notice  hi^ 
evidence  for  this  opinion,  and  then  examine  the  connexion  of 
such  a  state  with  the  symptoms  enumerated.  Three  cases  are 
distinctly  related;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  most  clearly- 
defined  instance  no  ossification,  but  symptoms  of  previous  inflam- 
mation in  the  coronary  arteries,  were  observed.  This  case,  how- 
ever, was  in  mpre  than  one  respect  complicated;  and  as  Dr.  Parry 
can  draw  no  conclusion  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  we  are  unwil- 
ling, to  draw  one  in  favour  of  any  Other.  The  Rev.  Mr.  S*'s  case 
seems  to  us  by  no  means  an  instance  of  angina  pectoris.  It  wants 
the  recurrence  of  regularly-increasing  paroxysms,  the  direction  of 
the  pain  to  the  arms,  and  the  violent  sense  of  stricture  so  feeling- 
ly in  general  deplored.  It  was  certainly  syncope  from  a  disease 
of  the  aorta,  as  dissection  proved.  Mr.  M.'s  complaint  was  a 
flying  gout,  for  the  author  expressly  tells  us,  that  when  the  limbs 
were  pained  the  chest  was  relieved.  We  well  know  that  angina 
pectoris  is  connected  witli  a  gouty  habit,  and  that  when  gout  be- 
comes regular,  the  paroxysms  are  less  violent,  or  the  intervals 
longer;  but  no  author  has  mentioned  the  pains  alternating;  and 
though  we  have  watched  for  and  hoped  to  find  this  mode  of  rt- 
aef,  we  have  never  observed  it. 

It  may  be  therefore  safely  asserted  that  Dr.  Parry's  opinion  is 
'  not  supported  by  the  facts  adduced  in  its  favour;  for  in  the  only 
real  instance  of  the  disorder  no  ossifications  were  found,  and  they 
occurred  in  patients  where  the  real  case  did  not  exist.  We  forget 
to  mention  that  the  pain  in  the  case  of  Mr.  S.  was  probkbly  below 
the  thorax,  from  the  passage  of  gall  stones,  ^hich  were  very^ 
numerous  in  the  gall  bladder. 

It  remains  then  to  inquire  whether  the  ossification  of  the  coro- 
naries  is  adequate  to  the  effect,-  and  though  not  a  constant  cause, 
whether  it  may  not  be  occasionally  such.  No  physiologist  we 
believe  contends  that  the  coronary  arteries,  in  any  respect,  assist 
the  functions  of  the  heart,  except  as  blood-vessels  sent  to  a  mus- 
cular organ.  If,  in  other  parts,  the  bl6od-vessels  are  ossified  in 
any  great  degree,  mortification  is  the  consequence,  not  irregular 
action.  It  may,  however,  be  asked,  where  are  the  evidences  that 
angina  pectoris  is  a  disease  of  the  heart  ?  The  pulse  is  ofteh  not 
affectec', — we  believe  never  in  the  early  stages  of  the  complaint. 
The  pam  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  mediastinum;  its  direction  that  of 
the  muscles.  We  recollect  a  case  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Medical  Commentaries,  where,  on  the  appliieation  of  a  blister, 
the  pain  left  the  chest,  and  attacked  the  arm  at  the  insertion  of  the 
kiceps;  and>  on  a  blister  being  applied  thcrej  we  h^ve  been  cf6- 
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•iiMy  informed  that  it  returned  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stemuin. 
The  heart  is  we  know  aiFected,  but  the  more  common  affection  is 
'Ossification  in  the  valves.  In  one  instance  we  recollect  feeling 
the  substance  of  the  heart  and  of  the  carncK  columnae  unusually 
liard;  but  in  this  case  the  pain  was  not  particularly  in  the  seat  of 
the  organ.  In  reality,  the  variable  §eat  of  the  pain,  the  influence 
of  antispasmodics,  and  the  recurring  paroxysms,  prevent  us  from 
adopting  the  .fixed  cause  assigned  by  our  author,  as  in  other 
.points  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  effects  produced.  At 
least  we  think  the  cause  cannot  be  a  fixed  organic  affection. 
It  is  singularly  remarkable  also,  that  in  every  instance  already 
recorded  of  ossified  coronaries,  no  symptoms  resembling  angina 
pectoris  are  mentioned.  Let  us  attend,  howeyer^  to  Dr*  Parry's 
arguments: 

^  It  appears,  then,  that  from  the  whole  mass  of  medical  and  ana- 
tomical writers,  previbusly  to  the  last  edition  of  Senac's  Treatise  on  the 
Heart,  in  the  year  1773,  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  instances 
can  be  collected,  in  which  the  coronary  arteries  were  found  ossifie4 ; 
but  that,  since  that  period,  seven  instances  have  been  seen  of  olp- 
jstructcd  coronaries,  in  six  of  which  they  were  ossified;  all  in  cases  of 
angina  pectoris,  and  four  actually  predicted.     From  this  view  of  the 

^  facts,  I  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  there  is  an  important  connectiqn 
between  the  rigid  and  obstructed  state  of  these  vessels,  and  the  disease 
in  queatien.  It  is,  however,  incredible,  that  this  organic  injury  should 
be  the  effect  of  the  disease,  according  to  the  opmion  of  Mrl  Bell: 
JFor,  in  that  case,  in  Mr.  S.,  who  had  but  one  paroxysm,  and  ill  whom 
the  principal  trunk  of  each,  coronary  was  a  bony  tub^,  the  whole 
process  of  perfect  ossification  must  have  been  compleated  in  48  hours. 
*  To  this  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  syndope  anginosa,  it  may  be 
objected,  that  in  six  genuine  cases  of  that  disease,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  from  Morgagni,  Heberden,  Wall,  Fothergill,  Percival,  and 
Johnstone,  no  ossificatioii  of  the  coronary  arteries  was  found  on  dis- 
section. I  answer,  that,  probably,  in  these  cases  the  coronaries  were 
-not  examdned.  The  most  accurate  anatomists  seem  not  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  looking  ibr  this  .organic  injury.  I  have  already  stated 
the  conviction  of  Pr.  Jenner,  that  the  coronary  arteries  were  not 
examined  in  the  first  dissection  by  that  .excellent  anatomist  Mr; 
Hunter,  and  the  accident  by  which  Dr.  Jenner  discovered  them  to  be 
ossified,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Carter.  Senac,  in  the  second  of  his  cases, 
says,  that  he  first  found  these  arteries  ossified  only  by  the  resistance 
which  they  made  to  an  injection;  and  in  Mr.  M.j  though  we  expretsly 

'  sought  for  this  disorder,  yet  we  could  not  disco vci-  it  by  the  feel,  and 
should  have  concluded  that  the  coronaries  were  not  diseased,  had  I  noit 
proposed  that  they  should  be  traced  by  dissection  from  the  aorta. 
These  facts  prove  that  they  have  in  general  not  been  thought  of,  or 
have  been  sought  for  in  a  way  which  could  seldom  lead  to  their  dis- 
covery. In  reality,  in  old  persons,  dying  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
health  otherwise  good,  the  heai^t  usually  abounds  with  fat;  and  we 
iiave  seen  from  the  dissections,  that  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  \s^ith 
persons  dying  of  the  syncope  anginosa.  To  this  add,  that  the  coro- 
'    Ceit.ReV.Vo1.  XXXI.  Jr^;/.  1 80K  Q 
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rnofj  arteritis  on  tiot^  ofi  feint  of  aitutrtiony  rditeviei  irem  ^y  ^so^ 
part,  or  sucpfiodcd  jn  ioom  cdlular  men^brane^  but  Ik  pearly  ixobedded 
in  d-  Htm  mu^ular  su^^stancje.  From  these  circunEistances  united^  ,1 
will  ventiupe  to  ^ssert^  ^that  it  will  be  seldom  possible  to  discover  om* 
jicatipn  of  the  .coronaries,  without  either  .djittlng  down  to  them,  or 
attempting  to  introduce  gome  substance  into  their  cavities.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  concluding  that  tliese  vessels  were  not  examined  in  either  of 
these  ways  in  the  dissections  to  which  I  allude,  gentlemen,  who  at- 
tended some  of  those  dissections,'  aire  probably  now  living,  and  fiavcit ' 
in  their  power  to  correct  -me.     It  is  €4>viou8,  hpwever,  thart  no  riegd- 

•^ive  proof  can  in  future  bt  admitted,  unless  die  examination  te  made 
in  tkemannerwiiich I ^lanre 'proposed. 

*  A  second  cd>jection  <to  .the  influenoe  of  ossified  coronfiry  lertenf^B  jn 
producing  synpope  an^oaa,  jnay  perh^s  be  |px)uaded  o^  the  impos- 
sibility, that  a  temporary  disease  should  arise  from  permianent  msdU 
conformation.  This  objection^  however,  argues  a  very  imperfect  ob- 
servation of  the  animtd  c&conomy.  Is  it  not  ceitain  that  paroxysms 
of  the  epilepsy,  occurring  at  l9ng  int^^vals,  and  with  perfect  inter- 
mediate health,  hare  often  arisen  from  exostosesi,  and  other  imechanical 
diseases  within  the  cranium?.    Nay,  have  we  not  seen,  in  many  of  the 

.  cases  above  cited^  that  various  organic  diseases  about  the  heart  itsdf 
may  subsist  withoM  ^rodncing  constant  iniermiption  of  its  functions^ 
In  reality,  t^icse  organic  disorders  may  be  eonsideped  as  being  wiUiia 
certain  limits  merepreifisposing  causes;  that  is,  which  prodoge  «uch  a 
degree  of  die  proximate  cause,  as^oes  not  constitute  apparent  disease,, 
but  requires,  for  this  eSect,  -^he  co-operation  of  some  remote,  and,  as 
it  is  hsuaMy  termed,  «cciting  cause.  This  position  witt  obtain  ad- 
ditional confirmation^  :as  we  proceed  in  our  im|mi>y  into  4^e  action  of 
the  causes  of  the  syncope  an^inosa.*     p.  109. 

On  this  part  we  shall  make  only  two  short  remarks.  The  rea- 
vfiojiing  ^t  the  conclusion  we  admit;  but  cannot  allow  it  to  be  3p- 
fjHcaye  trll  .tixe  author  points  oi^t  tlie  nerves  that  the  ossified  co- 
axanaa^ies  irritatte.  The  case  of  Mr.  S.  we  have  said,  v^as  not 
-angkia  pectoris,  so  that  Dr.  Parry  is  not  coaapcUed  to  support  the 
lingular  supposition  of  ossification  being  completed  m  forty-eight 
liours.  ft  may,  lioWpvQr,  be  asked,  ^vhy  liiese  perfectdy  hoay 
tubes  had  not  produced^he  disease,  if  these  ^  the  causes? 

The  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  havfe  4ied  in 
paroxysms  of  syncope^  both  of  the  common  and  present  kind,  are 
collected,  we  believe^  with  great  care  and  diligence.  The  influende 
x>i  various  states  of  the  hpdyron  die  aption  of  the  heart  seems  also 
sto  be  explained  widi  great  propriety.  In  ascertaining  the  cause, 
iiowever,  the  autlvMr  ^eems  to  have  failed^  -nor  can  ,we  highly  - 
commend  the  cxplan^tio;i  of  the  syn^ptgijis  as  arising  from  the 
cause  suggested  in  Ae  present  volume, 

Itjjs unnecessary  to  enter  farther  into  this  subject;  «or,  object- 
ing to  what  is  ^not^the  caus^,  must  we  be  expected  to  explain  what 
it  is.  To  divert  the  attention,  however,  of  pathologists  from  what 
we  must  consider  a  deinous  tract,  we  may  ask,  why  the  heart  tnust 
l)C  considered  as  flie  organ  affected?    The  rfects  of  the  diseaie' 
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appear  there;  l>utar^  >vje. certain  that  the  cajalse  itself  is  seated 
in  the  same  organ  ?    In  many  paroxysms  the  pulse  m  not  at  all 
influenced.  Whatever  be  theob^ructionj  the  heart,  ^ough  with 
evident  injury  to  its  own  structure,  overcomes  it.  Syncope,  when 
owing  to  a  disease  of  the  heart,  commences  with  a  failure  of  its 
pulsation :  in  this  disease^die  pulsation  ^oes  .not  fail.  Must  we  npfi 
^e|i4ook  favdierfor  die  cause?  Opbtes,  inrk,  aodcven  mctaUic 
tm»c8,  check  44ie  disease,  whi<di  would  have  Terj  jittle  inflnonee 
en  an  oiiganic  affection.  Angina  pectotis^Utfacks  after-tbe  meridian 
of^ife;  16 Induced  by  distress  and  afuuety,  tsxonnccted  with^iattt^ 
knee,  &c.in  the  stomach, — iiiso]4ersiiavowiig4i:netivous4>«t  not 
an  oi^ganic  complain^,    h^x.  )|^  ^si^p^se  iior  a  micniient  a  con<^ 
traction  in  the  carotids,  or  their  extreme 'iMt^oohes,  to  take  place, 
and  examine  .what  wouW  be  the  result.     F  wtitig  jwpuld  be  Ae 
imm^di^te  consequence.  Iliie]heailvw)uldJ$1bQur'to,overcprae  tl^c 
obstruction,  occasioned  by  ^  column  .of  blood  ^pressi^ng  qu.  the 
aorta  at  -its  curvature.    JEiJaigenaent  in  proce^  gf  Jtim^  ,wqm14 
take  place  there  j  ^nd  thijs  jcplumu  ^e,ssing  back  on  the  he^rt^ 
clopijQg  the -valves,  would  «ecesswly,  ^er  freqine^t  j^petitipn^^ 
favour  ojs^fic^tiou.    We  ;5tatje  these  .i^eas  upt  to  ^stabli^  a 
thj^oqr,  for  that  -would  be  improper  (in  this  .plaqcv^hut  tp  shoyr, 
how  the  heart  would  ^ufFei;,  .?ixd  in  wjiAt. manner  it3  p^g;anisaU04i 
might  be  affected  by  c?use3  operfitiqg  ata  distjapqe. 

'■>    .f.'    I  !.  I    Mill     .1   iiruj.  LiJ  ^iJi,.i  I  j.iuj  \\^\\m\\m   ^il'i.g 

Art.  XII. — The  Favorite  Village;  a  Poem.  By  Jar^es  flurdis^ 
D.D.  Profejsor  of  Poetry  ia  the  Unhrr^ty  of  Op^ford.  ^ite. 
<Jj-,  Jiewed,  Johnson,  i^oo. 

DESCRl^TfVi;  poetry,  like  landseapc  j^riting,  is  addressed 
to  &e  muitkude  at  large  \  it  arrests  the  general  attendon,.  and 
obtains  for  the  ^ucces^ul  artist  an  abundant  dhare  of  pc^mi^r 
approbation.  An  in^ructed  imind  and  a  ^practised  ear  c^  alone 
produce  a  relish  for  the  ^bmipt  and  daring  iliffhts  of  the  lyric 
muse  s  nor  is  every  one  capable  of  ^welltng  wim  fixed  attention 
on  'Aetttblknity  cfi  ^epicsong.  The  -cultivators  of  ithe  higher 
species  of  ^e  proetio  aitt  must^e  epntented  with  the  applause  of 
the  iearadd  lo^  discerning  few :  tut  the  poet  who  pourtrays  the 
a{^eai^ances  of  nature,  who,  'by  judicious  Gombination,^.elegaince 
^  language,  and  melody  of  aiumbers,  ^ures  grace  to  objects  and 
incidoits  oC  daily  occurrence,  :provides  a  feast  for  the  public^ 
and  will4iot  fail  to  obtain  die  rewaifd  to  which  he  is  entitled.*^— 
Hence,  wliik  the  odes  of  Gray  are  read  by  few  and  relidiedl>y 
fewer  sdll,  the  j^easons  of  Thomson  are  in  the  hands  of  every 
<me,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  picturesque  sceneiy  and  moral 
maanfflrs  excites  an  universal  interest.  When  Cfowper  sang  - 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  'be  sang  in  the  wilderness :  but  what 
adn^rine  «iultitud^s  attend  him  m  his  Winter  Walk!  who  does 
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pot  Ipvc  to  rcS6rt  to  his  tea-table,  and^hear  him  sweetly  despant 

*  Kre-sidc  enjoyments,  home-born  happinesc  ?* 

In  The  Favorite  Village  Mr.  Hurdi3  has  chosen  a  subject 
equally  descriptive  and  capable  of  awakening  general  interest ; 
for  who  has  not,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  dwelt  with  compla-? 
cency  on  the  pleasures  of  rural  life  and  retirement  ?r— who  has 
^ot  selected  some  individual  hamlet,  from  the  gro^p  he  has  visit- 
ed, as  the  object  of  his  particular  attachment,  and  in  th^  fulne^ 
of  his  heart  exclaimed,  with  Horace, 

*  Hie  tcrrarum  mihi  praeter  omne^ 
<A.ngulus  ridet  I* 

But  in  delineating  an  ihdividual  village,  the  poet  must  of 
necessity  touch  upon  some  features  which  are  commbh  to  every 
one  5  and  of  coutse,  by  reviving  ^e  pleasing  ideas  which  have 
fbfmerly  occupied  the  minds  of  his  readers,  he  captivates  their 
iittentiph,  and  infuses  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit  into  their 
breasts;  In  declaring  that  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Huirdis's  poem  has 
Ih  frequent  instances  thus  affected  ourselves;  we  give  that  free 
testimony  tb  its  merits  which,  we  are  confident,  will  be  the 
febst  grateful  to  its/author's  feelmgs.  And  if,  after  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  general  excellence,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
Tai«e  ^occasional  objections  to  some  of  its  constituent  parts,  we 
trust  bur  remarks,  a;^  they  shall  be  offered  with  liberality,  wiJl 
pe  received  with  candour. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  four  books.     In  the  first  th^  author 
details  the  pleasures  of  his  native  village  in  the  season  of  sum- 
mer V  the  second  exhibits  its  autumnal  aspect;  the  third  treats 
of  its  winter  incidents;  and  the  fourth  (lehneates  the  delights  of 
spring.     On  considering  this  division^  pur  readers  will  be  apt, 
in  the  first  instance,  so  suspect  that  the  professor  must  cither 
be  t:ompelled  to  enter  die  lists  with  Thomson,  who  ha$  pre- 
occupied the  same  ground,  or  that  his  walk  mu^t  be  limited  to. 
the  individual  events  and  scenery  of  the  village  he  has  selected, 
"We  think. that  he  has  very  ably  extricated  himself  from  thi^ 
dilemma.     Though  he  occasionally  treads  tlje  ground  which 
Thomson  and  Cowper  have  trodden  before  him j  as.  to  general 
painting,  yet,  by  confining  himself  principally  to  the  immediate 
subjects  of  his  Favorite  village,  he  has  avoided,  a^  far  as  was 
possible,  a  rencontre  with  such  formidable  competitor^.   Thorn? 
son  he  has  undoubtedly  followed -,  and  3^s  to  Cowner,  he  ha^ 
obviously  selected,  him  as  his  model.  .  B?3it  though  ne  thus  dis- 
jcovers  the  school;  in  which  he  h?^  been  initiated,  yet,  by  paints 
ing  immediately  from  the' scenery  befpre  him,  he  in  a  great  mea^ 
$ure  avoids  the  servility  of  imitation. 

In  .support  of  our  opinion  that  our  poet  paints  from  nature, 
yre  wpuld  adduce  his  descriptipn  of  the  bull:  * 
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•  Now  is  it  sometimes  pleasure  to  steal  forth 
At,»ultry  midnodri,  when  the  busy  fly 
IS  warms  multitudinous,  and  the  vex'd  herd 
Of  milch-kine  slumber  in  yon  elm-grove  shade,. 
Or  unrecumbent  exercise  the  cud 
With  milky  mouths,     l^is  pleasure  to  approach 
And,  by  the  strong  Fence  shielded,  view  secure 
Thy  terrors.  Nature,  in  the  savage  bull. 
iSoon  as  he  marks  me,  be  the  tyrant  fierce — 
Xo  earth,  descend  his  head — hard  breaithe  hifc  lungs 
Upon  the  dusty  sod — ^a  sulky  leer 
Give  double  horror  to  the  frowning  cuijs    . 
Which  wrap  his  forehead— and  ere  long  be  heard     ' 
From  the  deep  cavern  of  his  lordly  throat 
The  growl  insufferable.     Not  more  dread 
And  not  more  Sullen  the  profoundest  peal 
Of  the  far-distant  storm,  which  o'er  the  decp> 
Clothed  in  the  pall  of  midnight  premature* 
At  evening  hangs^  and  jars  the  soHd  earth 
With  its  remote  explosion.     Tramples  then 
The  surly  brute,  impatient  of  disdain. 
And  spurns  the  soil  with  irritated  hbof^ 
JHimself  inhder  of  the  dusty  cloud, 
Himself  insulted  by  the  pebbly  shower 
Which  his  v^n  fury  raises.     Nothing  feared, 
Xiet  him  incensed  from  agitated  lungs 
Blow  his  shrill  trump  acute,  till  echo  ring, 
And  with  a  leer  of  malice  steal  awayj 
Assault  and  vengeance  swearing  ere  be  long.'  p.  23* 
'   -  -     *   '  < 

in  the  following  group  alSo  vrt  see  the  hand  of  a  master, 
|)articulariy  in  the  description  of  the  dray-horse : 

*  If  not  abroad  I  sit,  but  sip  at  home 
The  cheering  beverage  of  fading  eve, 

By  some  fair  hand,  or  e'er  it  reach  the  lip. 
With  mingled  flavour  tinctur'd  of  the  cane 
And  Asiatic  leaf,  let  the  mute  flock,     ' 
As  from  the  window  studious  looks  mine  eye. 
Steal  foldward  nibbling  o'er  the  shadowy  dowrt^ 
And  take  their  farewel  of  the  savoury  turf* 
JLet  the  reluctant  milch-kine  of  the  farm 
Wind  slowly  from  the  pasture  to  the  paiL 
Let  the  glad  ox,  unyoked,  niake  haste  to  field. 
And  the  stout  wain-horse,  of  encumbrance  stnpt. 
Shake  his  enormous  limbs  with  blund'ring  speed, 
Eager  to  gratify  his  famished  lip    . 
With  taste  of  herbage,  and  the  meadow  brook.'     Vi  55.- 
,Thc  colt  also  eating  his  winter  repast  is  a  good  picture; 

*  In  thick  and  horrent  coat,  lio  longer  sleek,. 
With  beds  uncHpp'd,  and  shaggy  mane  promiss. 
In  his  lone  ccnier  stands  the  leering  colt, 
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At  leiiiurt  rtrGdUiig  fiis  ^caafy  ifte*f  ^  -     ^ 

Of  thin  up-shaken  fofagd.    /f  6  the  CdW, 
That  with  a  wishful  Took  hik  fea^t  Sui-veyiT  - 

■  At  fe^ffbt  distance  fiicd,.  frionfi  His  White  ey<f 
Reversed,  he  flashed  ind5gnal:ioi1  strbng' 
And  peretti^tor^  nien^ice,  crouching  close, 
And  trJlthpling  loose  on  his  viiidictive  heel,. 
With  sullen  di)>Vrf-laid  esir/     v\  rio. 

We  reaAwiA  uMich  ilttetc«t  tfce  fcser^tion  of  the  child  pur- 
suing a  butterfly. 

*  Behold  agam  with  sa£&on  wing  superb 
The  giddy  feutterfiy.     Released  at-  length 
From  his  warm  winter  ceH,  he  mounts  on  high,' 
No  longeif  reptile  but  endued  with'  plumes. 
And  through  the  blue  air  wanders  j  pert  alights. 
And  seems  to  sleeps  but  from  the  treach'tous  l^uid 
'Snatches  his  beauties  suddenly  away, 
And  zig-zag  d&nces  o'er  the  ftow'ry  dell. 
Across  the  lawn  he  flies.     His  sumptuous  wing 
Provokes  attention  in  the  pkyfiii  child. 
Who  gallops  brisk  hiis  not  unrtdy'  cane 
Over  the  daisies  at  his  parent's  ddoir. 
Diverting  a|id  diverted.     Wi^^  fii^dr eye 
The  settled  bird  he  marksj  with  eaj^er  hand:- 
Grasps  at  the  pri»e,  but  cov^t^  it  in  vain* 
Gives  cha;ce  impetuous,  but-  unable  soon 
To  reach  the  golden  fl^t€pery  aloft 
Flying  still  free,  with  final  fond  attempt 
Tosais  M^capiW  air  and  strives  rio  more.^    i*.  i6j. 

We  wish,  indeed,  Bt.  Hurdis  had  enlivened  his  poem  with 
more  incident,  and  th^  he  ha<t  more  fi-eqtiehdy*  thrown  into  his 
descriptions  of  the  inaninaat^i  and  brute  creation'  sc^ihfe  of  the 
occupations  and*  amusements  of  mam  That  he  is  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  these  topics  is  evinced  fey  his  pi'ctuife  of  the 
reaping  and  carrying  home  tlie  harvest,  from  wliicli  we  with 
pleasure  selept  the  following  passage  >— 

*  Yet,  ^ugih  it  cheat  the  wheatfeau  of  it«  liife. 
Condemn  not  ^hou-,  my  mu^e,  the  stilten  doud 
Which  often*  cjaench^  in  its  gloomy  fold^ 
The  sulfey  ^atrt^  o#  day,  aBsuagitlg  shade. 
To  him  tliat  re^,  ahd  Irim  that  wicid^  the  scytJiC,, 
Or-plies  the  fork,  of  feuilds  the  Ibad,  ortraife  - 
The  lingering  rake  embarrassed);  at  high  noon    . 
^    Affording  freely.  *  Opportmie  thfc  ^reld 
Hi8:ca*iopybestoW'&;  anishcker'd  tbufr 
Toil  becomes  nimble,  industry  alert,r 
And  die  v\  ide  field  re-echoes  with  the  sound 
Of  meffiment  indulged,  and  not  repressed 
J5y  Autumn's  sufibcatipg  heat  intense. 
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Tlic  fe*ea(fcr  of  the  mow  enjoys  witlttn 

*thQ  mitigated  air»'  nor  finds  die  grange 

A  melting  ov^n,  by  the  stdtry  load 

Fre^  from  the  field  with  double  heat  supplieSf 

Tffl  Hell  seem  presentt  wantin?  but  its  names. 

And  thirst  insatiable  his  dusty  lip 

And  strangled' fauces  without  mercy  parch.^    i'*^49* 

In  die  third  boot  the  amusement  of  sliding  is  happflf  io^ 
t9cnbed: 

^  A?ain  night  p^ses,  and  severer  frost 
Binds  fast  impeded  nature^     Soon  as  mom 
Kin<Ses,  the  village  younker  tries  his  foot 
Upon  the  iroien  margin  of  the  pool> 
Fearful  to  venture  on  the  slippery  flbor^ 
Lest>  bursting  with  abrupt  and  hideous  crash^ 
It  drown  his  instep>  and  his  naily  shoe 
Drench  with  the  chilling  element  below* 
Bold  with  success^  he  tries^a  daring  stroke 
^ong  its  verge,  and  now  niagnanimous 
Satis  o'er  the  fragile  center  of  the  flood 
His  long  resounding,  slide*     Safe  borne  to  shore 
He  turns  impatient,  and  with  rushing  heel 
Shapes  o'er  the  pond  his  parallel  return. 

Then  round  and  rouncl  he  leads  his  gliding  team  ^  ' 

Of  school-mates  wefl-assu^ed,  and  panting  spoft 
Glows  with  her  efibrt,  nor  bestows  a  thou^t 
Upon  the  lurking  penl  of  her  game.'     p.  icy. 

Having  thus  copidasly  exhibited  insfeinccs  of  die  professot^s 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  descriptivs  poetry,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  a  few  objections  to  passages  which  we  can- 
not possibly  pass  over  in  silenc^.  We  disapprove  most  dfecldedSy 
<rf  tne  following  part  of  his  picture  of  a  stormy  Sea  ;— 

« — .  Lo !  asw«q>e2iky  :    , 

The  wolfish  monster  himOes  into  rage ! 

£aomioQ8  mastifT,  how  he  ^naws  his  chain 

And  struggles  to  be  free,  fast  bound  by  fate^ 

And  never  more  to  be  let  loose  on  man  I  ^ 

Aloud  he  heUows,  with  indignant  paw  * 

Dances  uprearedj  alMl  menaces  the  foot 

Of  earth  with  treniblmg  diffidence  protruded. 

LiO  !  the  saliva  of  his  «afenittg  tottgue 

Her  pebbled  instep  stains  1  his  rugged  costt 

Is  whiten'd  o'er  with  fo2fl»,  wasted  amiss 

In  ^  vain  effi>rt  of  his  hoarte  s^isaidt !'     p»  36* 

We  deem  it  an  instance  of  the  bathos  to  compare  the  vfofenf 
aptation  of  the  tempestuous  ^cean  to  the  struggles  of  a  mastiff 
to  breajc  his  chain*  This  is  truly  *  parvis  compdnere  magna! 
And  when  we  see  th^  metaphor  so  mihtitdy  trac6di  tha^  &# 
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saliva  dropping  from  the  mouth  of  the  dog  is  the  rq)resentafiv  c 
of  the  foam  of  the  mountainous  waves  j  nay  more,  th'at  the 
whitening  breakers  are  paralleled  to- die  froth  which  the  mastifT 
in  its  rage  throws  on  its  *  rugged  coat/  we  cannot  but  say  with 
Loiiginus,  E)c  CO?'/  t\J/TjXorEfa;y  aiti  ra  rairnvws^a  euieoh^oanLsi,  deot 

iS^act  rais  <pavra,(rta,is,-  [j^akKov  yj  hhivwrai'  xolv  BKoca-rov  auvwv  ir^o$ 
auyag  ayaa^ioifyjs,  bk  ra  (p<y^e^  xar  oXiyov  Ci^yoffrsi  it^$  ro  fuxaraff o- 

We  may  instance,  as  an  example  of  a  similar  error,  the  Com-' 
parison  (p*  69,  70)  of  the  streakfed  vapoury  aspect  of*  the  sky, 
not  merely  to  the  operation  of  some  painter  of  •  gigantic  arm,'^ 
but  also  to  ^  vagaries  such 

'  As  giddy  bar-maid  fashions^  trailiiiff  l^risb 
Her  childish  fancies  o'er  the  sanded  floor.* " 

Th^  brow  and  breast  of  a  mountain  are  classical  images ;  but 
*  the  swelling  instep  of  a  mountain's  foot*  (p.  10)  conveys  tor 
us  a  mean  idea,  and  is  little  better  than  buriesque.  In  p.  i  f 
and  16  our  professor,  descends  into  puerility,  when  he  asks  the. 
mountains — 


-*  Where  is  the  vast  scoop 


By  which  these  ample  vales  and  combs  profound 

Were  hollowed  ?   Where  is  the  stupendous  axe 

•   Which  cleft  the  shoulders  of  yon  bulky  cliffs  I 

,  «       #      itc      4c      « 

Where  is  the  car  that  bore  the  hills  away 
To  make  yon  ample  basin f  ffonvl  hnnunse?*^ 

These  meannesses  and  eccentricities  of  imj^gery  are  incon-^ 
aistent  with  the  sublime  ;  for  the  sublime  studiously  avoids  alf 
such  trifling :  and  scoops,  axes,  cars,  basins,  and  bowls,  when 
connected  with  the  operations  of  Deity,  are  a  machinery  whi<A 
we  should  rather  have  expected  from  sir  Richard  Blackmore, 
Knight,  than  from  a  professor  of  poetry  in  the  univ^ity  of 
Oxford*  JEschylus  conceived  the  beautiful  image  of  the  avri^i^ 
jmov  yBKoLcrtJ,oi  of  the  ocean.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Hurdis  has  im** 
proved  upon  this  idea  when  he  says, 


The  blue  de*p 


Wears  \vrinkled  laughter,  and  exulting  bounds  . 
-  The  shore  along,  with  sycophantic  air 
Welcoming  fashion  to  her  loved  retreat 
I        Yon  distant  steeple,  where  she  sits  and  srtiiles 

And  dips  her  foot  into  the  wholesome  waves.'     p-  3r» 

*  **^Kroin  sublime  he  descends  to  low  and  mean  ideas,  whereas  he  ought  (o  have 
aclorfctitircfy  the  reverse  j  for  the  passage  is  obscure  in  dijction,  and  conrus****,  ralhei» 
t^ft»stroiigy  in  its  in)a{>cry:  and  if  you  attentively  examiue  its  sevefa^>9rts>  n**: 
I^mI  of  awful  it  will  be  t'oimd  r^dicuious^" 
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,  This  passage  proves  that  a  thoiight  may  be  pursued  too  far — 
a  failing  to  which,  in  our  opinion,  Dr.  Hurdis  is  peculiarly 
addicted. 

The  publication  is  printed  at  the  autlior's  own  press.  We  can-, 
not  say  of  it  ^  mattriam  sistperabat  opus^  Its  coarseness  of  typo- 
graphy certainly  proves  that  the  subdivision  of  labour  tends  txt  Ac 
perfection  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  by  no  means  countenances 
the  doctrine  of  *  every  man  his  own  printer/  We  think  the 
Favorite  Village  deserves  to  be  exhibited  in  a  much  neatec 
form. 

\      '  v;        "  .     '  '  ,  ^      ,     -    .  ■   ,  , 

Art.  XIIL — The  Annual  Hampshire  Repository;  or^  Historical, 
Economical^  and  Literary  Miscellany ;  a  Provincial  Work,  of  en^ 
tirely  original  Materials^  comprising  all  Matters  relative  to  the^ 
County y  including  the  Isle  of  Wight ^^  t^V.  Vol,  L  ^vo,  los. 
Boards,    White. 

i.  HIS  plan  of  an  annual  register  of  county  history  appears  ta 
uslo  merit  the  warm  approbation  of  every  philosophic  observer 
of  facts.  It  presents  bim  with  a  variety  of  scattered  materials,, 
and  tends  greatly  to  enlarge  the  stores  of  useful  knowledge.  By 
thus  concentrating  and  preserving  a  number  of  documents  which 
would  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  been  swept  into  the  gulf  of 
oblivion,  an  acceptable  and,  perhaps,  an  equal  service  is  rendered 
to  the  historian,  ^le  biographer,  die  naturalist,  and  the  politician. 
TTie  editors  of  the  Annual  Hampshire  Repository  commence 
their  labours  by  a  summary  of  the  civil  and  political  history  of 
that  county,  from  the  date  of  the  king's  proclamation  of  May  2ii^ 
1792,  to  tne  end  of  the  year  1798.  In  the  course  of  this  sum-% 
mary  they  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  parties  during  tne 
violent  political  animosities  which  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  present  war— the  measures  of  internal  defence  adopted  in. 
cohsequence  of  the  late  foreign  menaces; — the  plans  which  were 
projected  to  remedy  the  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  .1795 — and 
the  proceedings  imder  the  Internal  Defence  Act  of  the  38th 
Geo.  HI.  A  supplement  to  the  county  history  contains  copies  of 
addresses,  petitions,  and  other  public  instruments  which  were 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  above-mentioned  period. 

Next  follows  a  chronicle  of  events  digested  under  the  heads  of 
Births — Marriages — ^Preferments — ^Promotions^ — ^Deaths. 

A  very  minute  account  of  tlie  navy,  army,  and  church,  com- 
poses the  ensuing  general  division  of  the  work. 

Under  the  article  Law,  we  have  not  only  a  list  of  acting 
magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the  profession  who  attend  the 
Hants  assizes  and  sessions,  but  also  reports  of  assize  and  sessions 
causes. 

We  have  ako  a  list  of  county  officers  and  me;nbers  of  par^ 
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liament— -an  afceount  of,  the  ports  df  tfce  GOttnty^— ^iad  a  Est  of 
impoTta  and  exports  for  1798^ 

One  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  volume  is  tht  state 
cf  tlvs  poor,  andf  charities  for  their  relief* 

The  account  of  the  state  of  agriculture  is?  fliB  smd  preci^^ 

The  antiquities  and  natural  history'  of  Hampshire  form  die 
subject  of  t^h  distinct  chapters 

tinder  the  head  of  ^  arts  and  sciences*  we  find  only  af^  list  of 

?£tttres  at  Broadlaftds,  the  elegant  family  mansion  of  lord  ittscoimt 
almerston. 

In  the  miscellaneous  department  we  find  a^  very  satisfactory 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  emigrant  clergy  at  Win- 
chester, and  the  case  of  one  of  that  number  who  Ras  recanted" 
the  errors  of  the  Romish  church;  so  that  religious  conversidn, 
it  should  seem,  is  not  entirely  in  favour  of  the  catholics. 

In  an  appendix  are  contained  provincial  anecdotes  of  John 
Wilkes — ^tne  life  of  Mr.  John  Graves — ^a  cpnsider^le  collection 
of  indifferent  poetry — twa  essays — and  a  review  of  -divers  pub- 
Kcations. 

By  the  inspection  of  this  skeleton  of  dip  ^york  our  readers  will 
Be  enabled  to  form  their  own  judgement  as  to  the  merits  of  its 
(dam  Our  own  opinion  is  in  favour  of  its  general  execution.  In 
the  detail  of  politics  the  ministerial  zeal  of  me  editors  occasionally 
betrays  them  into  supercilious  remarks  on  die  conduct  of  die 
remnant  of  oj^osition  who  yet  appear  In  parliament:  but  con- 
sidering die  tempet  of  the  times,  dicy  arc  generally  as  candid  »» 
Aeir  awn  interest,  and  perhaps  die  existence  of  me  work,  witt 
admit  of.  They  will  do  well  to  dismiss  in  their  future  volumes 
the  political  historyof  the  city  of  Winchester.  Why  shouWth^y 
thrust  upon  the  puolic  notice  the  particulars  of  the  imconsututioni 
interference  of  noble  families  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
lower  house  ?  Besides  this,  the  [minute  detail  of  electioneering 
squabbles  should  not  only  be  beneath  their  notice,  but,  from 
their  local  situation,  must  necessarily  and  insensibly  betraj^ 
dicm  iato  injurfous  partialities;  and  we  already  find,  by  their 
last  page,  that,  lord  Temple  forma%  contradicts  a  part  of  theii^ 
8ta]ten:ient3«         '  ,         ■ 
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A*T,  I4«^— ^r  proved  to  he  the  real  Cause  of  the  present  Scarplij^  €md 
tnormous  High  Price  of  every  Article  of  Consumption^  with  the-only  JLi- 
4kal  Rememes^  By  Rohrt  JVaitbnmn.  Zvo.   2s*  Jordan.  1800. 

J:  HIS  parttplikt  consists  of  two  parts,  the  causes  of  the  present 
distress,  and  their  remedies,  and  is  written  in  strong  and  animated 
langnage,  supp&iterf  in  general  by  strong  facts  and  sound  rea- 
soning. The  present  war  (for  the  writer  should  have  given  this  title 
to  his  pamphlet,  aa  war  in  itself  does^  not  always  produce  8ca«city) 
^as  occasioned  our  distress  by  the  great  waste  and  increaeed  oqb« 
sumption  of  provisions  from  the  nwde  of  supf^ying  our  fleets^  and  jb> 
mies  ;  which  ought  rather  to,  be  attributed  to  the  improvidence  anil 
oe^ect  of  ministers,  whose  contracts  have  an  obvioUs  tendency  to  rase 
the  price  of  every  thing  they  require  in  the  martetsi/tq  the  inw 
mense  load  of  puSlic  debty  and  false  capita}  it  has  creat-ed  by  paper 
money*  This  last  is  indeed  %  latnral  consequence  of  the  public 
debt,  though  it  arises  likewise  from  the  strange  measure  of  pcp» 
mitting  a  commercial  house  to  stop  payment  without  incurring  the  . 
penalty  of  bankruptcy,  and  from  the  prodigious  inerease  of  taxes. 
These  different  branches  are  explained  fully  and  clearly,  and  witk 
^e«t  kxnamMi^t  ct  1^  Subject* 

On  the  liemedii^  proposed  the  writer  has  not  beeh  so  successful^ 
and  many  of  th«m  are  evi<kntfy  chimeric^  The  first  is  to  terminate 
the  war  itself;  a  measure  most  assuredly  requisite  ftw  the  happiness 
of  the  country,  but,  froni  various  circumstances,  not  likely  to  take 
place^— tk^  cultivariori  of  waste  la|idl&— thi^  sale  of  crown  lands — ^in- 
crease  of  cotta^E»:-^the  aboKtioft  or  commutation  of  tithes— the  tax- 
ation of  parks — repeal  of  the  income  tax-^^-reductiott  of  military  and 
pleasure  horses-^^  oBew  arrangeoient  of  the  horse  tax-^^-and  of  the  tar 
on  servamts.  The  addition  of  a  aew  tax  to  any  thai  the  pidilic  are  at 
present  doomed  to  bear,  seems  to  us  a  great  inconsistency  with  the 
author^s  geneftd  views.  The  repeal  of  the  incpme  tax  we  highly  ap« 
prove  of  5  and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  various  othef  taxes  is  ai 
commendMt  as*  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  it  ever  to  take  place.. 
The  rich  aire,  according  to  the  mode  .here  proposed,  expected  to  pay 
their  proportidtt  in  tax^ion;  that  is,  the  man  who  maintains  forty  ser- 
vaijts  is  to  pay  a^  pW)gfe«8ive  suwx  upon  each  beyond  that  paid  for  by 
him  vvho  keeps  6^e  only,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Ilie  propriety  of 
aucha  reguktioais  pointed'outindeedby  common  sense  and  justice;  but 
while  those^  wh«  hare  the  modi^cation  of  taxes,  retain  oti  an  average 
half  a  dozen  or  ten  servants  each,  it  is  a  regulation  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  meet  with  their  concunence.    Equitable  taxation,  and 
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tome  of  the  reforms  proposed  by  this  wiiter,  might  lighten  our  prc-^ 
sent  burdens ;  but :  he  system  throughout  is  in  many  respects  so  novels 
and  aUogether  eo  immense  in  its  magnitude,  as  to  make  us  tremble 
through  every  nerve.  We  were  sKJtonished  that  the  author  snould 
fall  into  the  vulgar  error  about  small  and  great  farms>  as  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  farms  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  increased 
taxation/  and  the  idea  of  prescribing  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  a  farm  iff 
just' so  absurd,  as  to  prescribe  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  cloth  a8 
linen-draper  should  be  permitted  to  sell  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Art.  15. — Letters  of  Cursttorj  addressed  to  many  of  the  principal  Porttt"'^ 
cal  Characters  of  the  present  Dayi  Svo.  2s.  ^di  Morton;  i8JDCX 

Cursitor  addresses  himself  with  great  energy  to  several  eminent  pub- 
Kc  characters;  and  though  he  is  inimical  to  the  genei-al  measures  of  ad- 
ministration, he  reprobates  with  iust  severity  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  opposition.  But  tlie  chief  feature  in  the  letters  before  us  is  the 
unfortunate  and  calamitous  .war  in  which  we  ar,e  now  engaged— a  war 
described  by  him  to  have  been 

*  begun... nobody  knows  why,  ^nd  continued  nobody  knovi'is  where- 
fore: whose  object  has  uniformly  been  nobody  knows  what,  and  v^rhooc* 
termination  will  be  nbbody  knows  when :  which  has  been,  according 
to  the  veering  of  the  weather-cock,  a  war  for  religion--^  war  for  roy- 
alty— a  war  for  political  justice— a  war  for  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu-» 
rope — a  war  for  our  allies  abroad— a  war  for  the  suppression  of  un- 
constitutional opinions  at  home ;  and,  in  fact,  a  war  for  every  thing 
but  what  can  ever  justify  the  engaging  in  a  war  at  all.  A  war  that  has 
spent  more  blood  and  exhausted  more  treasure,  has  accumulated! 
more  misery  and  produced  more  crimes,  than  any  that  can  be  named 
from  the  day  of  original  sin  to  the  present  moment.'     p.  6.       - 

These  letters  appeared  first  in  the  Sunday  Review,  and  are  now  re* 
published  under  4^  writer's  superintendence — a  distinction  which  they 
justly  deserve,  from  their  very  great  superiority  over  the  genersdity  of 
newspaper  productions.  „  •  f| 

Art.  16.— -/^»  Investigation  of  the  Cause  of  the  present  High  Price^f  Pro- 
visions. By  the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Principle,  of  Population^ 
8vo.  I/.  Johnson.  1800. 

A. new  cause  of  the  high  price  of  provisions  is  discovered  by  thii 
writer,  and  supported  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 

*  Let  us  suppose  a  commodity  in  great  request  by  fifty  people,  but 
of  which,  from  some  failure  in  its  production,  there  is  only  sufficient  to^ 
supply  forty.  If  the  fortieth  man  from  the  top  havf  two  shillings, 
Vnich  he  can  spend  in  this  commodity,  and  the  thirty-nine  above-  him 
more,  in  various  proportions,  and  the  ten  below  all  less>  the  actuaf 
price  of  the  article,  according  to  the  genuine  principles  of  trade,  will 
be  t\Y0  shillings.  If  more.be  asked,  the  whole  wiU  not  be  sold,  be-- 
cause  there  are  only  forty  who  have  as  much  as  two  shillings  to^spend 
in  the  article ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  asking  kssj  becausje  tbc 
vh^ols  may  bexiisposed  of  at  that  siun.. 
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'    '  <  Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  somebody  gives  the  ten  poor  men,  vho 
>were  excluded,  a  shilling  a-piece.     The  whole  fifty  can  now  offer  two 
shillings,  the  price  Which  was  before  asked.     According  to  every  ge» 
iiuine  principle  of  fair  trading,  the  commodity  must  immediately  viscp 
If  it  do  not,  I  would  ask  upon  whkt  principle  are  ten  out  of  the  nfty, 
who  are  able  to  offer  two  shillings,  to  be  rejected?  For  still,  according 
to  the  supposition,  there  is  only  enough  for  fprty.     The  two  shilliLgs 
of  a  poor  man  are  just  as  good  as  the  two  shillings  of  a  rich  one  ;  aiid, 
if  we  interfere  to  prevent  the  commodity  from  rising  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  ten,  whoever  they  may  be,  we  must  toss  up,  draw  lots, 
raffle,  or  fight,  to  determine  who  are  to  be  excluded.    It  would  be  be- 
yond my  present  purpose  to  enter  into  the  (Question,  whether  any  of 
these  modes  would  be  more  eligible,  for  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
modities of  a  country,  than  the  sordid  distinction  of  money  ;  but  cerr 
tainly,  according  to  the  customs  of  all  civilized  and  enlightened  na- 
tions, aiid  according  to  every  acknowledged  principle  of  cor^imercial 
dealing,  the  price  must  be  allowed  to  rise  to  that  point  which  will  put 
it  beyond'the  power  of  ten  out  of  the  fifty  to  purchase.     This  point 
willj  perhaps,  be  half-a-crown  or  more,  which  v/ill  now  become  the 
price  of  the  commodity.     Let  another  shilling  a-piece  be  given  to  the 
Excluded  ten  :  all  will  now  be  able  to  offer  half-a-crown.     The  pric^ 
must  in  consequence  immediately  rise  to  three  shillings  or  more,  and 
«o  on  toties  quofies/    P.  5. 

This  reasoning  is  just  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  is  supported  by  the 
principle  Jaid  down  by  Adam  Smith  ;  a  name,  which,  w^en  the  idle 
.declamation  of  self-sufhcient,  interested,  and  ignorant  men  has  sub- 
isided,  will,  f com  the  l^te  attempts  to  obscure  its  honour,  continue  to 
increase  in  celebrity,     ^  The  actual  price,  at  which  a  commodity  is 
<jBold,  is  compounded  of  its  natural  price,  the  price  at  which  it  can  be 
irought  to  naarket,  allowing  the  usual'profit  in  times  ot'moderate  plen- 
ty, and  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  deman^di'     Now^  in  these 
times,  the  price  at  which  wheat  can  be  brought *fo  market,  has  in- 
creased from  several  causes^  the  siipply  has  been  scanty,  and  the  d^-  ^ 
%and  augmented;  consequently  the  price  of  wheat  must  have  increased 
■-^but  why  should  it  have  increased  in  so  great  a  proportion  ?  This  we 
"t^ahnot  ■  impute,  as  our  author  does,  to  the  supplies  granted  to  the 
poor,  which  have  but  a  small  effect — ^we  may  say  not  a  hundredth 
-part  of  the  effect  arising  fro^i  Other  causes ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
j>articularly,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  poor,  who  are  relieved 
by  parish  benefactions,  feed  on  barley,  not  wheat.  On  this  subject  we 
must  keep  in  yiew  the  last  article,  which  may  assist  us  considerably  in 
our  explanation.  The  nature  of  the  demand  is  to  be  considered.  Sup- 
jpomng  the  natural  inhabitants-o/  a  country  to  remain  equally  numerous 
for  three  successive  years,  the  jirst  producing  little  more  than  an  ave- 
rage crop,  the  second  a  little  less  than  an  average  crop,  the  third  con- 
jBicierably  under  .an  average  crop,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  this  pe- 
'jiod  the  number  of  actual  inhabitants  are  increased  in  the  proportion 
of  eleven  to  ten  by  the  influx  of  foreigners  distributed  not  unequally 
^ver  the  whole  country:  in  this  case  the  price  of  wheat,  in  the  last  year^ 
must  be  higher  than  in  the  first,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  v^'ill  be  re- 
duced to  live  on  different  grain.     But  if  the  new  settlers,  instead  of 
^eing  dispersed  over  the  whole  country  live  in  one  consociate  spot,  the 
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price  of  wheat  must  again  be  very  con^derably  raised  fcom  tlie  neccf* 
sary  price  of  carri^ige  being  now  ^so  much  pu^gmentedr  In  fthis  ^ate 
Great  Britain  exists  at  present:  the  influx  of  foreigners  produce^  jK)JW 
'effect^  but  the  number  .of  indigenous  inhabitants  who  now  feed  oo 
wheat,  compared  with  those  Who  were  .accustcmied  to  enrptoy  thi#  9^ 
culenty  is  very  considerably  increased*  The  generality  have  left  .the 
places  where  they  were  in  the  h»bit  of  ^oriaunaing  a  very  small  jqt^W?" 
tkjy  and  now  live  not  jwjly  on  wheat  alone,^  but  on^e  j&nest  p^  pf 
it.  They  ^e  now  in  our  fleets  and  armies :  find  the  ;aiode  of  (purchasing 
for  them  is  ,also  a  novelty  ^  at  the  present  moment  we  meet  with  bv^ 
one  great  piu-chaser^  who  can  never  "be  expected  to  m^e  his  bargaitlsip 
theimeapest  manner,nor  to  cast  the  same  watchful  eye.over  the  puncluuu 
cd^rain  as  the  merchant.  If  we  add  io  this  the  depreciation  of  myoney 
by  the  increase  of  it,  or  rather  its  representative,  we. cannot  be  at. a  los* 
to  discover  the  real  causes  of  the  increased  price  .of  wheat,  which  cajor 
jEiot  again  subside  until  the  consumption  is  restprcd  to  its  usi^  le^KcI^ 
and  the  purchasers  are  distributed  in  the  usual  n^ner. 

We  rejoice  to  see  th^t  this  abk  writer  ende^vouri  to  sitem  *  the  po» 
pular  clamour  headed  by  the  lord  chief  justice.'  All  good  men  ^e  m 
our  opinion  calle^  upon  to  exert  themselves  in  the  s^me  pause,  or  omr 
bams  may  be  burnt,  our  markets  deranged,  ^md  pur  country  inajde  4 
prey  to  anarchy  and  confusion.  His  remarjcs  also  oua  the  inconsistency 
of  the  two  outcries,- the  one  against  middle-men,  and  the  other  in  hi 
▼our  of  small  harms,  are  just  and  pertinent ;  and  we  see,  with  increasing 
«atisfactioB,  Untt  the  na^ui^e  of  the  assize  of  bread  begins  to  be  better 
understood,  ^nd  that  se^ireral  ot^er  pamf^ets  zgree  with  >this  in  wisb* 
kig  th^t  <  the  legislatUK  wp^uld  uitecfei^e  ^no  farther  lihan  to  aboJisli 
that  aseize.^  We  h^Pt  dwelt  longer  .on  jthi&  pampbdet  t!han  its  hvtViL 
snight  wanrant;  but  there  is  itovdtyinthe  mode  of  treating  »the  M^jeott; 
and  though  we  differ  fro^  the  writer  in  ihis  lea^ng  prapoiple  in  4liis 
work,  as  well  ^  in  his  Essay  on  f^opulation,  we  give  him  (the  utmost 
credit  fqr  his  ingenuity,  and  the  rectitude  of  ;his  intentipns. 

Art.  17. — The  True  Causes  of  our  present  Distress  for  Prowionsi 
Koitb  a  naturaU  ^osy^  and  effectual  Flan  for  the  future  PrenxtUion  of  S9 
great  a  Calamity.  With  some  Htrtts  respecting  the  ahsptute  Necessity  ^ga 
increased  Poptdation,  By  WilBam  JBrooie,  F.  S.  A»  %n)0*  2s*  ,Sj- 
monds.  1800. 

The  ppesent  distress  in  this  <2ou«try  is  ascribed  to  tiie  monopoly  df 
iarms,  the  miiAber  of  horses,  the  neglect  in  breeding  cattle,  disuse  oif 
ifish^  tithes,  hop-grounds,  and  neglect  of  orchards.  On  these  subjects 
•ome  judicious  remarks  are  made,  though  we  are  far  froin  subscribing 

\  to  all  the  author*s  conclusions.  The  monopoly  of  farms  is  a  trite  sub- 
ject.    In  the  ^istincti<Mi  between  ^eat  and  small  farms,  too  much  is 

,  ascribed  to  the' excellence  of  the  latter.  Besides,  -w^io  is  to  draw  the 
Emit  between  a  great  and  email  farm?  What  legislature  will  prescribe 
the  botmds  to  the  size  of  a  farm,  when  it  does  not  prescribe  what  is 
ftr  mope  necessary,  amy  limits  to  the  possession  of  kinded  property*? 
We  may  sdso  observe,  that  the  niin  -c?  the  small  farmer  is  not  occ^t* 
sioned  by  monopoly,  which  cannot  take  place  in  farming,  but  is  the 
cccessary  effect  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  A  farmer  with 
tweilty  acres  in  England  must  be  a  greater  slave  than  the  most  labo* 
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tious  negro  in  tbe  West  Indies,  ;ind  with  all  pos6i}>k  success  i;roul4 
jBee  ^e  prqfits  of  his  labour  eaten  up  by  the  taxes,  Uie  tythes,  and  the 
poor  rates.  When  the  famots  were  in  general  small,  the  capital  nece^ 
«ary  to  «tpck  the  farm  and  purchase  th{B  implements  of  husbandly 
was  smalllikewifeef  the  increase  of  taxation  has  necessarily  increased  thji 
t:apital,  and  with  it  the  extent  of  the  farms.  If  taxation  should  con^ 
tinue  at  the  same  rate  of  increase,  our  farms  must  annually  increase.  On 
the  8id>ject  of  horses  we  agree  entirely  with  bur  author  :  the  numb^ 
kept  in  this  kingdom  is  enormous,  and  the  quantity  of  land  sown  for 
the  tood  d£  Worses  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  for  human  cOnsump- 
tion.  'Thus  our  horses  dimmish  the  supplies  requisite  for  our  fellow- 
ojeatures,  and  our  politics  strike  at  the  sources  of  our  population  j  for 

^  ^Wiho,  that  has  his  country's  welfare  at  heart,  but  must  i:epFobaite 
in  die  strongest  teims  diat  Ainnatural  and  impohtic  act,  called  the 
iNfeuriage  Act,  v^ich  has  not  its  parallel  in  the  world  f  A  law,  ^- 
:t^ugh  iar  from  answering  the  -jiliberal  policy  of  the  f ramers  of  it, 
has  caused  more  vice  and  disease  in  the  land  than  the  plague  its^f 

On  the  resources  to  be  derived  fronv  our  fisheries  the  wiiter^s  re- 
marks are  excellent ;  but  he  forgets  that  the  duties  on  salt  are  an  ef- 
fectual bar  to  the  great  advant^es  that  might  be  derived  from  tbeHU 
Fx)r  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis  he  advises,  with  great  pro- 
priety, that  a  fish-^market  should  be  erected  at  Hungqrford,  and  one 
\on  the^urry  side  of  the  rivqr,  as  Billinff^gate  is  too  small  and  too  fa- 
vourable to  monopoly.  We  could  with  pleasure  select  many  other  useful 
hints  from  this  work  ^  aud,  though  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr*  ]Elrooi;e 
in  dignifying  the  Turks  with  tbeqpdthet jof  «  wise  aud  experiencedf* 
we  can  exhcnt  our  legislators  to  medO^ate  on  many  sound  truths  whicfi 
are  here  laid  before  jgbie  public. 

Art.  1 8."^-^  short  Enquiry  into  , tie  Nature  of  Monopoly  and  Fore^' 
Hailing.  By  Edward  Morris ^  Esq.  Par risttr, at  Law.  ^yo,  is.  Cadell 
/im/Davies.    1800.. 

F/om  the  number  of  4>amphlets  tyin^  around  us  on  the  present 
scarcity,  and  the  common  topics  of  n^nopoly,  Sec  we  apply  with 
pleasure  to  this  ^hort  inquiry,  and  can  recommend,  and  earnestly  re- 
commend,, it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  trusting  that  it  may  either 
lead  them  to,  or  fix  them  &mly  m>  a  right  train  of  reasonbg  on  subjects 
,ofthegreategt  importance  ^swellas  continualdiscussion.  The  principles 
of  Adam  Smith  are  presentied  in  a  vqry  clear  point  of  view  in  a  narrow- 
compass.  Proper  compliments  are  paid  to  the  memory  of  lord  chief- 
justice  Coke;  but  the  notoriety  bf  his  errors  on  political  economy,  and 
the  freedom  of  trade,  are  duly  noticed.  The  authority  of  the  lord 
chief-justice,  in  his  own  department,  ought  to  be  of  considerabfe 
weight;  T>ut  when  he  travelled  out  of  the  record,  when  he  was  carried 
into  the  interior  of  a  manufacture,  ox  stood  amongst  the  market  pea- 
fie,  and  talked  of  buying  and  selling,  he  ma.de  as  bad  a^  figure  as  a  jiig#. 
^ler  or  a  journeyman  pm-maker  would  in  haranguing  a  jury  from  the 
King's  Bench  on  a  question  of  law.  Our  author  considers  the  policy 
of  the  legislatiurcin  former  times,  and  of  parliaments  in  moreimodem  ^ 
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he  shows  the  nature  of  trade  by  plain  instances,  and  points  out  the  coii- 
sequences  of  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  foBy  of 
the  present  outcry  against  monopolists,  middle-men,  forestallers,  Sec 
The  whole  of  this  performance  is  executed  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from- recapitulating  part  of  it  in  the  writer^* 
words* 

*  To  reserve  com  at  one  time  in  order  to  distribute  it  at  another,  ti* 
take  com  from  any  one  market  in  order  to  convey  it  to  another,  occa- 
sions no  national  evil ;  the  com  is  equally  consumed,  though  the 
mouths  which  consume  it  are  npt  the  same :  so  far  from  having  any  prcr 
judicial  effect,  if  the  scarcity  in  the  market  to  which  It  is  conveyed  be 
greater  than  in  that  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  public  is  materially 
relieved.  Our  object  ought  to  be,  not  that  com  or  any  other  article  of 
provision  should  be  plentiful  at  any  particular  time  or  any  particufar 
place,*  but  that  it  should  be  found  plentifully,  if  possible,  but  at  all 
events  in  equal  distribution  throughout  the  different  periods  of  the 
year,  and  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom* 

*  A  number  of  the  plans  recently  proposed  have  a  tendency  to  dit- 
trub  this  due  and  seasonable  distribution.  The.  recommendation  of  land- 
lords to  their  tenants  to  thresTi  out  their  corn  for  immediate  sale,  and 
the  sale  of  com  to  the  poof  at  a  reduced  price,  are  both  of  this  nature. 
The  relief  which  is  afforded  by  t*his  supply  at  one  period  is  slight  in 
comparison  with  the  rigorous  abstinence  which  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence at  another ;  as  these  measures  connot  increase  the  quantity  of 
com  in  the  country.     By  lowering  the  price  at  one  period  they  on^ 

.  advance  it  in  a  much  greater  proportion  at  another  ;  the  com  is  on  the 
whole  dearer  instead  of  cheaper;  and  these  persons,  though  well-inten- 
tioned, are  aggravating  the  .distress  which  they  mean  to  alleviate.  If 
the  reasoning  of  the  preceding  pages  be  correct,  the  influence  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  corn  trade  is  our  only  channel  of  relief.  The 
cfFeqt  of  their  ijnterferen/:e,  is  to  procure  an  increased  supply  from  the 
stock  of  other  countries,  and  to  induce  a  judicious  management  of  our 
own  ;  the  "  forestaller,"  and  the  "  regrater"  are  not  distinguish- 
able from  dealers  of  any  other  denomination.  In  their  expectation  of 
profit  all  persons  who  intervene  between  the  grower  and  consumer  must 
be  governed  by  the  same  principle  ;  and,  according  to  this  principle, 
their  interest  in  the  regulation  of  the  price  coincides  with  tjiat'of  the 
public  :  These  several  modes  of  sale  are  contrivances  of  particular  deal- 
ers, with  the  hope  of  gaining  an  advantage  over  their  competitors;  their 
tendency  is  to  fix  the  due  price  with  greater  accuracy  ;  to  raise  the 
price  when  it  is  more  salutary  to  the  public  that  it  should  be  higher, 
and  to  reduce  the  price  when  it  is  consistent  with  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  the  public  that  it  should  be  lower* 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  same  reasoning  which  has  been  hitherto  con- 
fined to  corn,  is  equally  applicable  to  every  other  article  of  commerce. 
The  divisions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  employments  of  tiie  diffe- 
rent persons  concerned,  must  have  arisen  from  their  being  the  founda- 
tion of  superior  skill.  The  necessary  consequence  to  the  public  must 
have  been  a  better  and  cheaper  supply.  These  modes  of  conducting 
trade  have  aii  influence  the  direct  reverse  of  that  which  they  were  supV 
•posed  to  have  by  the  framcrs  of  the  prohibitions.'     ?.  49» 
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Art.  ig.'-^Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  the  late  and  present 
Scarcity  and  High  Price  of  Provisions ^  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Spencer^  K.G.l^c.  Wright,  is.  1800. 

A  very  judicious,  sensible,  and  modest  inquiry,  containing  mupH 
information  on  the  nature  of  middle-men,  which  cannot,  in  these  tiines 
^wretched  ignorance,  and  we  may  say  bigotry,  on  this  subject,  be  too 
much  diffused  among  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  society.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  some  of  the  higher  orders  that  they  should  stand  in 
need  of  this  information  ;  and  the  lower  are  to  be  pitied  if,  through 
misrepresentations,  which  they  have  not  the  power  of  correcting,  they 
should  be  occasionally  hurried  into  excesses.  The  assize  of  bread  is 
justly  reprobated  in  this  work  as  pernicious  to  the  community.  Th^ 
I'cmedies  proposed  to  the  evils  under  which  we  labour  are : — i .  Importa- 
tion of  com  by  a  free  trade  with  the  assistance  of  bounties.  2.  The 
abolition  of  the  assize.  3.  Restraining  prosecutions  against  dealers 
ia  com,  or  a  new  modification  of  the  laws  on  this  subject.  4.  En- 
forcing, the  act  respecting  stale  bread.  5.  Stoppage  of  the  distilleries, 
and  of  the  manufacturing  of  starch  and  hair-powder.  In  all  these  re- 
medies we  heartily  concunwith  our  author,  dnd  cannot  conceive  how 
those  people  can  pretend  to  humanity  and  oeconomical  regulations  in 
their  families  who  waste  as  much  flour,  in  the  shape  of  powder,  pn 
their  heads,  as  would  aflFord  good  breakfasts  for  numbers  of  f?milies  of 
the  poor.  We  trust  that  this  pamphlet,  with  Mr.  Morris's  admirable 
work  on  the  same  subject,  will  considerably  operate  in  removing  many 
of  those  odious  and  impolitic  prejudices  which  are  at  present  too  ge- 
neral amongst  us,  and  are  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 

Art.  20. — A  temperate  Discussion  of  the  Causes  which  have  led  to  thepre* 
sent  high  Price  of  Bread.  Addressed  to  the  plain  Sense  of  the  People,  8v^. 
IX.  Wright.   1800. 

The  scarcity  is  here  attributed  to  two  bad  harvests,  and  to  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  consumption  and  growth  of  com  in  the  island* 
The  outcry  against  monopolisers,  regraters,  farmers,  millers,  &c.  is 
justly  reprobated,  and  the  absurdity  of  it,  notwi^standing  the  high  au- 
thority on  which  it  is  foun4ed,  plainly  demonstrated.  The  share  which 
foreign  hostilities  have  in  contributing  to  the  scarcity  is  defied  from 
the, nature  of  the  corn-returns,  during  peace  and  war,  for  above  the 
Jastliundrfid  years;  but  the  circumstances  in  which  this  diflfers  from  any- 
preceding  war  are  not  considered.  The  mischief  of  a  'maximum  is 
clearly  shown;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  a  very  useful  and  temperate  dis- 
cussion.    Those  chief  points  are  to  be  seen  in  the  following  extract : , 

*  What  then  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  of 
bread  is  not  the  effect  of  monopoly  and  combination — ^is  not  the  effect 
of  the  speculations  of  the  farmer,  the  com-dealer,  or  the  miller — ^is  not 
the  consequence  of  the  war.  All  these  things  have  their  weight  ii]i 
the  scale,  but  it  is  not  great  or  preponderating.  It  is  the  effect  of^an 
ordinary  consiunption  considerably  exceeding  our  ordinary  prodiice, 
and  pf  a  produce,  in  the  last  and  in  the  present  years,  below  the  ave- 
rage ;  the  price  is  still  further  augmented  by  the  increased  wealth  of 
the  nation,  and  the  consequent  depreciation  in  the  vajue  of  money. 
The  remedies  for  this  evil  of  high  price  are  not  to  inflame  the  mob 
against  monopolists-rto  restrain  the  freedom  of  the  trade  in  com,  or  to 
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fetter  and  check  the  commerce  of  the  nation.  The  obvious  rtmedict 
are,  the  more  limited  use  of  wheat,  and  a  further  encouragement  to  ^e 
importation  of  it,  and  the  extension  of  our  cbm  land,  by  the  temoval 
of  every  impediment  whichobstructs  general  enclosure }  and  by  taking 
such  measures  as  would  tend  to  give  greater  cpcouragement  to  the 
cViltivation  ot  arable  land.  At  present  many  circumstances  operatt? 
which  have  a  direct  contrary  tendency;  the  tithe  of  arable  land  ia 
rfiuch  heavier  thah  of  grass  land,  and  the  multiplication  of  horses  kept 
fbr  pleasure  affords,  peiiiaps,  upon  the  whole,  more  cncourBgcmcnl  to 
the  cultivation  6f  hay  than  of  com.*    i».  32. 

Akt*  ZU-^Thonghti  on  the  present  Pytce  of  JProvUtonss  their  Ceuues  an  J 
Rem^esi  addressed  to  all  Ranks  of  People  By  an  Independent  Gentle* 
*0«,  Svo.  zs*  Reynolds.   1800. 

.  This  independent  gentleman,  amtong  the  general  causes  he  assent 
.   ht  the  scarcity,  produces  the  following  for  his  seventh  and  last. 

<  The  increase  of  that  spirit  of  rapacity  and  speculation  which>  with 
tjie  new  doctrines  on  almost  every  other  subject,  seems  to  pervade  all 
orders  and  ranks  of  men,  blinding  them  to  all. interests  but  their  own, 
8^)d  even  those  the  most  present  and  most  blended  with  inunediate  per- 
sonal enjoyment,  and  inducing  them  to  hold  all  public  principle,  nay, 
aU  regard  for  every  thing,  and  every  individual  beyond  the  narrow  li- 
mits oi  self,  and  its  immediate  conne^dods,  as  the  extreme  of  folly, 
"Worthy  only,  the  contempt  of  the  more  enlightened ;  a  contempt,  in- 
deed, with  which  we  find  it  but  too  generally  treated.'   p.  3. 

The  cause  of  this  cause  might  have  employed  this  gentleman's  mind 
ip,  a  much  better  manner  than  the  hackneyed  declamations  against  farm- 
ers, middle-men,  monopolizers,  &c.  against  whom  he  advances  the 
Tulffar  and  futile  arguments,  tending  to  destroy  all  freedom  of.trade,  as 
weu  as  all  national  prosperity  and  public  justice.  He  is  our  advocate 
for  the  absuYdest  of  all  measures — a  maximum,  and  vindicates  it  by  the 
taW  on  interest ;  a  law,  whose  inexpedience  and  impropriety  has  been 
already  exposed  in  more  than  one  political  essay  of  importaice,  and 
which  may  perhaps  re-occupy  the  attention  of  our  legislature.  That 
ftn  author,  after  the  inquiry  made  on  the  last  crop,  should  assert  that 
there  is  no  scarcity,  appears  to  us  the  height  of  indiscretion  5  but  in 
these  cases,  eveiy  one  who  advances  the  assertion  should,  at  she  same 
time.  Inform  the  public  from  what  counties  he  derives  his  knowledge. 

Art.  ZZ.-'^hserimtions  on  the  present  h^h  Prtee  of  Provisions.   /«  9 
Letter  to  tjje  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Inhabitants  of  Hampshire.    By  John 
-KDuthy^Esq.  8vo.   is%  Crosby.   1 800.  ,.  . 

The  supposed  causes  of  the  present  high  price  of  provisions  are  con- 
sidered,  under  the  following  heads  :-^i.  An  increased  consumption. 
^i.  A  diminished  produce.  3.  An  increase  in  the  expence  of  raising 
that  produce.  4.  A  monopoly,  under  vsrhich  scctioji  the  popular  cla- 
mjur  against  monopolists  is.  refuted  ;  and  the  red  tnottopofist,  if  there 
be  any,  is  shown  to  be  the  minister.  The  manner  in  wHch  he  can  be 
the  only  monopolist  is  weH  delineated,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  i« 
bounded  on  truth.  The  great  master  mischief  is  asserted  to  ,Se  ^e 
^k^y  and- consequently  the  grand  remedy  tQ  be  peace.    The  author 
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writds  wkh  a  manly  disregard  of  the  imputation  of  jacebinidm  cast  on 
every  person  who  thinks  differently  from  the  ministerial  circle  5  but  a 
degree  of  asperity  might  have  been  propitious  to  the  circulation  of  his 

pamphlet  j  and  the  bold  truths  repeated  in  it  will  certainly  render  him 

iable  to  much  asperity  in  return. 

Art.  23. — The  Scarcity  of  Wheat  considered:  or,  a  Statement  of  the  tm^ 
ptlky  of  the  late  and  present  Price  of  Wheat  f  the  Consequences  resulting  ^ 
from  iV,  and  Means  suggested  for  its  Prevention  in  future  :  in  *u>hich  the 
flagrant  Practices  (f  Farmers ,  Millers^  and  Bakers,  are  exposed,  and  the 
Com  JLaws fully  investigated.  By  the  Rev,  jf.  Malham,  Ificar  ofHeU 
ton,  Dorset,^ c,  %vo,  is.  Wallis.   1800. 

If  the  *  flagrant  practices'  ascribed  to  farmers,  millers,  and  bakers,  in 
this  pamphlet,  are  really  founded  in  truth,  and  not  in  this  writer's  ima- 
gination, he  is  highly  culpable  in  not  making  a  regular  charge  against 
the  culprits,  with  whom  he  is  acquainted,  before  the  proper  magistrate. 
But  if  no  such  things  have  really  taken  place  in  this  country  in  thd 
manner  he  represents  them,  he  is  theft  highly  culpable,  in  times  like  the 
present,  for  propagating  false  reports.  In  a  simjflar  case  the  magi- 
s^trates  of  Cambridgeshire  have  lately  shown  a  good  example  to  their 
brethren  in  other  counties.  A  strange  speech  was  made  in  the  Com- 
mon riaU  of  London*  stating  a  most  atrocious  action  pretended  to 
hav^  been  perpetrated  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  audience  were  shocked 
at  the  recital,  .not  conceiving  it  possible  that  a  person  should  stand  u][l 
in  such  an  -assembly,  and  utter  such  a  charge  without  the  best 
grounds  for  his  assertion.  The  Cambridgeshire  magistrates  read  the 
tale  with  astonishment ;  they  had  never  heard  of  it  in  their  respective 
nei^kbourhoods ;  they  instituted  an  inquiry,  sifted  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  and  foimd  the  whole  to  be  a  falsehood.  Thus,  by  a  proper 
spirit,  they  vindicated  their  county  from  infamy,  and  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic, under  the  signature  of  their  worthy  chairman,  an  account  of  the 
steps  they  had  taken  in  this  transaction.  We  recommend  the  same 
line  of  conduct  to  the  magistrates  of  Wiltshire,  and  we  shall  then  have  ' 
either  fewer  innuendoes  against  nameless  fanners  and  millers^  or  the' 
true  culprits  will' be  properly  punished. 

RELIGION. 

ARt,  24.-?-^^  Practical  Improvemeni  of  the  Divine  Counsel  and  Conduct  $ 
oHpn^ted  in  a  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  Decease  of  WUliam  Cowptr^ 
Esq.  Preached  at  Olney,  18  May  1800.  By  Samuel  Greatfoeed. 
^vo.     IS.     Wffiams.     1800. 

Whatever  relates  to  so  worthy,  but  unfortunate,  a  character  as  the 
late  Mr.  Covirper,  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  the  public, .  who  have 
been  so  often  amused  by  his  playful  sallies,  captivated  by  his  original 
and  unrivaUcd  genius— unrivdled  we  mean  by  his  contemporaries,  and, 
what  is  more  to  his  merit  still,  excited  to  virtue  and  religion  by  "his 
T*«1rtiiilg  voice  and  his  powcrftil  invitations.  The  present  sermon,  * 
however,  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  attention,  from  its  containing  a  de- 
ti^d,  attd  we  believe  a  faithfid,  biography  of  this  amiable  find  ex* 
tfttttrdiQary  man,««-a  biography  which  tannot  be  perused  without  aa* 
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intermixture  of  the  wannest  veneration  and  the  most  heartfelt  pity* 
The  text  is  from  Isaiah,  Iv.  8,  9. 

*  For  my  thoughts' (are)  not  your  thoughts^  neither  (are)  your 
ways  my  ways,  ^aith  the  Lord,  For  (as)  the  heavens  are  ^higher 
■than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts.*     p.  i.  - 

It  was  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Olney,  *  without  distinction 
of  religious  persuasions,'  and  preached  in  the  Dissenting  Chapel, 
where  Mr.  Cowpei*  was  wont  to  associate.  It  is  dedicated  to  lady 
Hesketh,  his  relation  and  executrix.  From  the  narration  presented 
in  the  pages  before  us,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Cowper  was  bom  of  re- 
spectable parents,  and  related  to.  many  families  of  great  affluence  and 
noble  rank.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  eventually  possessed 
in  appointment  highly  lucrative  and  honourable.  In  holding /this 
situation,  however,  it  would  be  occasionally  necessary  for  him  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  •,  and,  such  was  his  natural  ti- 
midity and  dejection  of  mind,  that  he  could  hot  bring  himself  to 
comply  with  this  part  of  his  duty. 

*  Several  affecting  circumstances  concurred  to  increase  the  agony 
of  his  mind,  while  revolving  the  consequences  of  relinquishing  the 
post  to  which  he  had  been  nominated  ;  and  he  wished  for  madness, 
as  the  only  apparent  means  by  which  his  p^lexity  and  distress  could 
be  terminated.  A  desperation,  of  which  few  among  mankind  can 
form  a  suitable  conception,  l)ut  which  "it  may  be  hoped  many  will  re- 
gard with  tender  pity,  drove  him  to  'attempt  self-murder ;  and  the 
manner  of  nis  preservation  in  life,  or  leather  his  restoration  to  it,  in^ 
dicated  an  unusual  interposition  of  the  providence  of  God.  His 
friends  no  longer  persisted  in  urging  him  to  retain  his  ofi&ce.  It  was 
resigned  ;  and  with  it  his  flattenng  prospects  vanished,  and  his  con- 
nexions with  the  world  dissolved.*     p.  II. 

From  this  period  he  appears  to  hay?  laboured  under  the  most  un- 
happy alienation  of  mind,  combined  with  the  most  gloomy  views  of 
religion ;  so  f;^,  at  least,  as  related  to  his  own  future  state. 

,  *  Instead  of  finding  relief  from  reading,  every  book  he  opened,  of 
whatever  kind,  seemed  to  him  adapted  .to  increase  his  distress,  which 
bacame  so  pungent  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  usual  rest,  and  to  render 
his  broken  slwmbers  equally  miserable' with  his  waking  hours.  While 
ia  this  state,' he  was  visited  by  the  late  Rev.  Martin  Madan,  who  was 
related  to  him.  By  explaining  from  the  Scriptures  the  doctrine  of 
'  original  sin,  Mr.  Madan  convinced  him  that  aU  mankind  were  on  the 
same  level  with  himself  before  Godl  The  atonement  ,and  righteous- 
njess  of  Christ  were  set  forth  to  him  as  the  remedy  which  his  case  re- 
quired j  and  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ,  in  order  to  experience 
the  blessings  of  this  salvation,  excited  his  earnest  desire  for  the  at- 
tainment. His  mind  derived  present  ease  from  these  important 
truths,  but  still  inclined  to  tlie  supposition  that  this  faith  was.  in  hi» 
own  power*  The  following  day  he  again  sunk  under  the  hoiTors  of 
perdition ;  and  that  distraction  whi<:h  he  had  sought  as  a  refuge  from; 
the  fear  of  man  now  seized  him  amidst  his  terrors  of  eternal  judge- 
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went.  A  vein  of  self-loathing  ran  through  the  whole  of  his  insa- 
nity ;  and  his  faculties  were  so  completely  deranged,  that  the  attempt 
which  he  had  lately  deplored  as  an  unpardonable  transgression  now 
appeared  tp  him  an  indispensable  work  of  piety.  He  therefore  re- 
peated his  assault  upon  his  own  life,  under  the  dreadful  delusion 
that  it  was  right  to  rid  the  earth  of  such  a  sinner,  and  that  the  sooner, 
it  was  accomplished  his  future  misery  would  be  the  more  tolerable. 
His  purpose  being  again  mercifully  frustrated,  he  became  at  length 
familiar  with  despair,  and  suffered  it  to  be  alleviated  by  conversation 
•with  a  pious  and  humane  physician  at  St.  Albans,  under  whose  care 
he  had  happily  been  placed.'     p.  12.  ' 

The  conversation  of  this  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  highly 
beneficial  to  him.  He  recovered,  by  degrfees,  a  considerable  portion 
of  cheerfulness  ;  and  with  this  a  hope  that  he  should  finally  be  ac- 
cepted at  the  tribunal  of  God.  Under  these  happier  impressions,  he 
composed  several  excellent  hymns  of  pious  exultation,  as  also  many 
of  the  sportive  and  lighter  pieces  of  his  moral  poetry.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  however,  he  unfortunately  relapsed  into  his  former  state 
of  dreadful  melancholy ;  and  this  attack  was  of  long  duration  m- 
deed.  . 

*  At  times,'  however,  *  after  more  than  twelve  years  of  uninterrupted 
despair,  some  transient  changes  of  his  mental  sensations  admitted  a 
gleam  of  hope,  of  which  he  immediately  availed  himself  for  a  re- 
newal of  intercourse  with  God.  He  prayed  in  private  as  before  hi« 
affliction,  and  even  his  slumbers  were  thus  delightfully  occupied.  He 
has  spoken  of  such  nights,  compared  with  those  he  usually  endured,  ^ 
as  passed  on  a  bed  of  rose-leaves  instead  of  fiery  tortures,  and  as  a 
transition  from  heU  to  heaven.  These  lucid  intervals  were  unhappily 
«o  short,  that  he  nev^r  resumed  his  attendance  fin  public  worship. 
The  most  tolerable  days  that  he  spent  in  the  customary  state  of  his 
mind  he  has  described  to  me  as  begun  with  traces  of  horror  left  by 
the  most  frightful  dreams.  The  forenoon,  being  employed  in  com- 
position, became  gradually  less  distressing.  Before  dinner  he  usually 
walked  two  hours ;  and  the  air,  the  rural  prospects,  and  muscular 
exercise,  contributed  to  his  further  relief..  If  at  dinner,  and  during 
the  afternoon,  he  had  the  company  of  an  intimate  friend  or  two,  / 
which  was  freiquently  the  case  during  the  last  ten  years  that  he  lived 

.  in  this  neighbourhood,  their  conversation  seemed  to  afford  the  prin- 
cipal alleviation  to  his  habitual  burden.  The  evening  was  commonly 
employed  in  reading  aloud  to  some  friend  who  resided  with  him ;  for, 
such  was  the  care  of  God  over  this  amiable  sufferer,  that  he  never 
^  was  left  without  some  companion,  whose  heart  the  Lord  disposed  to 
sacrifice  every  comfort  for  his  preservation  and  relief.  But '  as  night 
approached,  hie  gloom  of  mind  regularly  increased;  and  when  he 
went  to  his  bed,  it  was  /not  to  rest,  but  to  be  again  harassed  in 
«lumber  with  the  terrifying  images  of  a  bevrildered  fancy,  neither 
restrained  by  the  controul  of  reason,  nor  diverted  by  external  ob- 
jects. . 

*  Of  the  general  condition  of  his  mind,  diiring  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  abode  in  this  vicinity,  which  certainly  were  the  most 
tranquil  that  he  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Hfe,*the  best  judgew 
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ment  may  be  fonned  from  his  own  expressions^  in  a  poem  written 
toward  the  close  of  that  interval.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  unex- 
pected acquisition  of  a  small  portrait  of  his  mother,  whom  he  had 
Ipst  more  than  half  a  century  before,  but  had  never  ceased  to  remem- 
ber with  the  warmest  gratitude  and  the  fondest  affection.  Having 
described  her's  and  his  lather's  passage  through  this  life  to  a  heavenly 
world,  under  the  figure  of  a  voyage  speedily  and  prosperously  termi- 
nated, he  naturally  reverts,  in  the  same  metaphorical  language,  to 
t^e  distressing  contrast  which  his  own  situation  and  prospects  pre- 
sented. 

*^  But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest-toss'd. 
Sails  ript,  seams  op'ning  wide,  and  compass  lost ; 
And,  day  by  day,  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
But  oh  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he, 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me.'* 

<  The  principal  pleasure  that  our  excellent  neighbour  appeared  ta 
be  capable  of  receiving  was  indeed  that  which  he  derived  from  the 
happiness  of  others.  Instead  of  being  provoked  to  discontent  and 
envy  by  contrasting  their  comforts  with  his  own  afflictions,  there 
evidently  was  not  a  benefit  that  he  knew  to  be  enjoyed  by  others 
lyhich  did  not  afford  him  sensible  satisfaction— not  a  suffering  they 
endured  that  did  not  add  to  his  pain.  To  the  happiness  of  them 
who  were  privileged  with  opportunities  of  showing  their  esteen;!  for 
him  he  was  most  tenderly  alive.  The  advancement  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  in  the  world  at  large  was  always  near  his  heart ;  and  what- 
eyer  concerned  the  general  welfare  of  mankind  was  interesting  to  him» 
'  secluded  as  he  was  trom  the  public,  and  in  common  from  religious  so- 
ciety. In  like  manner,  from  his  distant  retreat,  he  viewed  with 
painful  sensations  the  progress  of  infidelity,  and  of  sin  in  every 
shape.  His  love  to  God,  mough  unassisted  by  a  hope  of  divine  fa- 
vour, was  invariably  manifested  by  an  abhorrence  of  every  thing  that 
be  thought  dishonourable  to  the  Most  High,  and  a  delight  in  all  that 
tended  to  His  glory.'     p.  22.  > 

*  During  the  last  year,  or  two^  of  Mr.  Cowper's  life,  his  health  and 
'his  state  of  mind  appeared  to  be  as  much  restored  as  for  an  equal 
time  at  any  period  during  his  long  afflictions.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  past  winter,  he  was,  however,  attacked  by  a  bodily  disorder, 
which  brought  on  a  rapid  decay.  His  young  friend  and  relative,  con- 
vinced that  Tie  would  shortly  exchange  a  world  of  infirmity  and  sorrow 
for  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  repeatedly  en- 
deavoured to  cheer  him  with  the  prospect,  and  to  assure  him  of  the 
happiness  that  awaited  him.  Still  he  refused  to  be  comforted, 
"  Oh  spare  me!  spare  me!  You  know,  you  know  it  to  be  false" — 
was  his  only  reply,  with  the  same  invincible  despair  to  which  he  had 
80  long  been  a  prey^  Early  oa  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  he 
sunk  into  a  state  of  apparent  insensibility,  which  might  have  been 
jjiistaken  for  a  tranquil  slumber  but  ^at  his  ey^d  remained  half  open« 
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His  breath  was  regular,  though  feeble ;  and  his  countenance  and 
animal  frame  were  perfectly  serene.  In  tbiff  state  he  continued  for 
twelve  hours  ;  ancf  then-  expired^  without  heaving  his  breath.* 
F.  27. 

Art.  3^.*— ^  Charge  delivered  io  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln^  at 
the  Triennial  Visitation  of  thai  Diocese  in  June  and  July  1800.    By 
George  Pretyman^  D.D.  F^R.S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln*  Svo»  is. 
■  Cadeil  and  Davies.  1 8oo. 

Our  readers  noay  recollect  that  we  noticed  not  long  ago  aa  anony- 
mous *  report'*  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  of  a  district 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  that  we  expressed  our  doubts  of  its  au- 
thenticity. These  doubts  are  completely  removed  by  the  charge  be- 
fore us,  in  which  the  right  reverend  author,  whole  veracity  and  com- 
petency to  decide  upon  the  subject  no  one  can  impeach,  not  only  ap- 
S roves  of  it,  but  declares  it  to  be  *  the  report  of  a  committee  in  this 
istrict  appointed  to  examine  into  the  real  state  of  religion,'  &c.  and  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  these  were  the  words  adopted  in  one  district, 
whilst  in  several  others  a  warm  commendation  of  the  report  was  sub- 
stituted for  them.  Hence  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  di- 
strict which  gave  birth  to  the  report ;  but  notwithstanding  the  autheur 
ticity  now  attached  to  the  former  pamphlet,  we  cannot  retract  our  ob- 
jections to  it,  as  we  think  it  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
church. 
The  bishop  confirms  the  statement  of  th^  Report  in  these  words. 
*  From  this  report,  which  is  allowed  to  describe  a  great  part  of  the 
"kingdom,  it  appears,  that  besides  those  who  really  and  openly  dissent ' 
from  our  church,  the  numbers  who  profess  to  believe  all  its  do^rine8| 
and  yet  renounce  its  authority,  and  revile  its  ministers,  are  very  greatly  , 
increased.  Many  of  these  fanatics,  by  pretending  to  an  extraordinary 
'dcgrct  of  sanctity,  to  a  species  of  faith  not  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel, 
to  an  especial  call  or  gift  of  grace,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
education,  and-of  the  regular  ofdination  commanded  and  practised  by 
the  apostles  themselves,  seduce  the  people  from  their  appointed  mi- 
nisters, separate  them  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  gain  a  com* 
pleat  ascendency  over  them,  and  instil  into  their  minds  the  moat  dan^e* 
rous  opinions,  with  the  most  active  enthusiasm.  The  effect  of  this 
mis-called  evangelical  preaching  too  often  appears  in  the  despondence 
of  religious  melancholy,  or  in  the  licentiousness  of  shameless  profU- 
gaey,  and  in.  prinjciples  and  conduct,  which  the  precepts  of  the  Go- 
spel, and  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  declare  to  be  absolutely  itt^ 
consistent  with  true  religion  and  the  well-being  of  society.'     p.  18. 

We  are  very  much  mistaken  if  this  outr6  statement  of  the  evahge^ 
lied  preaching  is  by  any  means  calculated  to  retard  its  progress  in  his 
lordship's  diocese ;  and  the  clergy  of  tliat  description  cannot  but  have 
felt  themselves  irritated  by  this  mistaken  view  of^ their  principles. 

We  are  compelled  to  itotice,  though  with  extreme  regret,  that  this  is 
the  third  episcopal  charge  in  which  the  wretched  compilations  pf  the 
abb^  Bamiel  and  professor  Robison  are  obtruded  on  the  clergy  with 
such  an  authority  as  it  would  be  unseemly  in  them  to  resist.  The 
English  clergy  do  not  stand  in  need  of  such  alarms  5  and  the  quarters 

*     U      .'■  ■'■ '  ■     »  ■■  ■       J  ■         ..h-  ..    .1 

.      f  See  our  XXIXih  Vol.  New  Arr.  p  477. 
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from  which  they  proceed  ve  so  suspicious  in  themselves,  that  abstracts 
ing  from  the  internal  evidence  of  these  publications,  and  the  want  of  all 
those  criteria  which  establish  the  truth  of  history,  we  are  astonished 
that  the  higher  clergy  should  afford  their  sanction  to  works  whose 
punry  celebrity  is  alone  derived  from  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  and 
which  are  already  falling  into  deserved  contempt  with  the  public. 
•  But  if*  the  worthy  prelate  seems  in  some  respects  to  have  unneces* 
sarily  introduced  before  his  clergy  these  questionable  publications, 
his  exhortations  to  them  on  the  general  performance  of  their  duties, 
his  recommendation  of  Sunday  schools,  his  encouragements  to  reai«» 
dence,  and  his  desire  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  being  in- 
troduced into  the  church,  stamp  this  charge  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  merit,  and  the  publication  of  it  may  be  very  useful  to.  the  clergy 
of  his  lordship^s  diocese. 

Art.  26.—^  Sermon^  preached  before  his  Excellency  the  Lord  LletUe^ 
fianti  on  Thursday  we  2gth  of  November^  1798,  being  the  Day  ab^ 
.  poihted  for  a  General  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  late  glo" 
riotts  Victory  obtained  by  Lord  Nelson  over  the  French  Fleets  and  for 
the  other  recent  Interpositions  of  .his  good  Providence  towards  the  effectual 
Deliver ande  of  these  Kingdoms  from  Foreign  Invasion  and  Intestine  Com^ 

.  motion,,  By  the  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  William  Knpx^  Lor4 
Bishop  of  Killaloe.     Svo,     is.  6d.     ttatchard. 

These  discourses  are  of  no  common  manufacture :  they  display 
the  energy  of  a  vigorous  and  well-informed  mind— of  a  patriot  alive 
to  his  country's  weal — ^indignant  at  the  efforts  of  avowed  traitors,  of 
.secret  enemies,  or  of  timid  friends — and  laudably  concerned  for  Ire- 
land's future  prpsperity  ;  and,  as  connec]ted  with  that^object,  for  the 
proper  dir/^ction  of  conduct  and  principles  in  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  The  style  is,  at  times,  uncommonly  brilliant; 
and  the  comparisons  are  well  selected,^ to  convey  mgre  forqibly  the 
ideas  of  the  preacher. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  unequivocal  opinion  expressed  by  this 
respectable  prelate  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  imparting  instruction 
to  the  common  people,  and  with  that  libe^rality  of  sentiment  which, 
be  in  general  discovers. 

.  With  many  other  parts  of  the  thanksgiving-sermon  we  were  likewise 
highly  pleased ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  objecting  to  the  strain  of 
the  eulogium  which,  in  the  following  passage,  the  prelate  pronounces 
on  his'hearers. 

*  No,  not  a  man  whom  I  now  behold, — 1  believe  I  may  almost 
Bpeak  without  an  exception, — ^but  may  boast,  that  to  his  prudence 
and  to  his  liberality,  to  his  patience  and  to  his  activity,  to  his  teml 
per  and  to  his  courage,  is  the  Christian  world,  in  a  great  mea* 
sure,  indebted  for  its  preservation  from  utter  ruin  and  extinction.* 
p.  2. 

Without  aniniadverting  on  the  preacher's  strange  omission,  in  neg- 
lecting to  ascribe  this  preservation,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  care 
of  a  divine  superintending  Providence,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
language  borders  strongly  on  hyperbole  and  fulsome  flattery  when 
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•At  bishop  of  Killaloe  gravely  tells  his  hearers  that  *  to  their  pm- 
dence,  &c,  is  the  Christian  world,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for 
its  preservation  from  utter  ruin  and  extinction.*  We  may  justly 
condemn  such  unwarranted  and  over-rated  expressions  of  praise  and 
self^xidtation,  as  they  serve  to  injure  a  good  cause,  and  give  ^occa* 
sion  to  disaffected  persons  to  turn  into  ridicule  a  variety  of  just  obser- 
vutions  in  this  discourse,  well  entitled  to  their  attentive  consideration, 
Korean  we  praise  the  bishop's  apology  for  the  ebullition  of  revengeful 
passions  and  excesses  which  succeeded  the  suppression  of  the  Irish 
rebellion. 

*  If,*  says  he,  *  in  the  prosecution  of  that  struggle,  passion  may, 
in  some  instances,  have  mastered  reason ;  if  the  co'nvulsions  of  na- 
ture have  sometimes  snapped  the  fitters  of  law ;  if  the  voice  of  re- 
ligion has  been  drovmed  in  the  clamOur  of  revenge  5  if,  I  say,  such 
charges  are  calumnies,  they  may  be  despised ;  if  they  are  truths, 
they  will  soon  be  forgotten:  they  are. transitory  spots,  arid  bury 
thenaselves  in  the  blaze  of  your  virtues.'     pi  4. 

We  hardly  think  such  attempted  palliation  as  this  becoming  the 
pen  or  lips  of  one  who>  had  been  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

The  Address  to  the  Students  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  a 
masterly  performance,  aaid  appears  well  to  haye  merited  the  appro- 
bation and  praise  of  that  learned  and  respectable  body.  A  discourse 
Jike  this,  which  discovers  a  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
which  was  so  seasonably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
could  not  fail  of  making  a  salutary  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
hearers.  '  . 

!  No  one,  we  think,  will  blame  us  for  recommending  the  perusal  of 
the  bishop's  Address  to  the  young  men  at  our  own  universities,  and 
indeed  to  every  one  that  may  be  exposed  to  the  insinuations  of  artful 
deceivers,  who,  under  pretence  of  recommending  a  new,  but  spu- 
rious, philosophy,  would  ultimately  loosen  the  bonds  of  human  so- 
ciety, and  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Art.  27. — 'The  Sin  of  Schism  ;  a  Sermon.'^  preached  at  the^Parlsh  Church 
of  Rempstoney  Nottinghamshire 9  on  Sunday,  jfuly  6,  l8oG,  By  Ed^ 
ward  Pearsony  B.  D.  ^c.     Svo.     6d.     Rivingtons. 

A  very  judicious  well-timed  discourse  on  a  sin  very  prevalent  int 
these  days.  It  arises  in  part  from  a  negligence  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  church  by  its  ministers— in  part  from  a  want  of 
union  in  the  church  on  the  meaning  of  its  articles — ^but  in  a  much 
greater  measure  from  the  want  of  a  due  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  church,  from  the  zeal  of  schismatical  preachers, 
and  from  that  fanaticism  to  which  the  vulgar  are  prone  when  sufficient 
care  is  not  taken  of  their  spiritual  instruction.  It  is  in  vain  ;that  the 
preacher  points  out  the  wickedness  of  schism,  unless  he  is,  <  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,'  instructing  his  flock  in  evangelical  truth. 
If  he  b^  remiss,  or  if  he  dole  out  to  them  the  meagre  scraps  of 
heathen  morality,  the  poor  will  run  to  the  less  learned,  but  more 
earnest  instructors-^to  those  who  speak  to  the  heart  in  terms  intel- 
ligible to  themselves,  though  not  satisfactory  to  the  refinement  of 
taste  or  the  acumen  of  philosophy,  ,    - 
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^UiT.  ti.-'^Afpeals  to  Law  ncorviled  vfM  Christian  Charitj  /  ji  S^r^ 
moUf  treacbtd  at  the  AsMes  held  at  Nottingham^  July  31,  i8po,  be* 
fore  the  Honourable  Sir  Giles  Rooked  Knt.  One  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Court  o/*  Common  Pleasy  and  the  Honourable  Sir  Sou/den  La^arrence, 
Knt^  One  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  KingU  Bench,  By  Edward 
Pearson^  B.  D.  fcf^.     Bvo.     is.     Rivingtone* 

The  circumstances  under  which  appeals  to  law  are  justifiable  arc 
not  numerous ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  real  Christians  would  attend 
to  the  apostolical  precept,  and,  \fhere  disagreements  arise,  settk 
them  with  each  other  by  arbitration.  But  since  every  one  inay  be  ia 
that  sititatiOQ  which  renders  an  appeal  to  law  necessary,  let  it  be 
made  in  the  method,  well  pointed  out  in^  this  discourscr-in  such  a 
manner  *  as  not  to  injure  the  frame  and  disposition  of  our  hearts ;' 
and  in  the  desire  of  justice  let  no  one  give  <  place  to  the  sentiment 
of  revenge.* 

AitT.  29. — Reflections  eoneeming  Religious  Divisions  ;  affectionately  adz 
dressed  to  the  Peoffle  of  England,     Si}0,     is,     Hatchard.     i8oa. 

We  are  informed  in  this  work,  that  *  St,  Clement,  whose  name, 
the  apostle  says,  is  written  in  the  Book  dF  Life,  was  ordained  Bi- 
shop of  Rome  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  93  5*  and,  in  proof  of  this 
assertion,  we  are  referred  to  Du  Pin's  Ecclesiastical  History.  This  is 
sorry  authority  for  a  lame  story.  The  whole  income  of  the  church, 
including  bishoprics,  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  is  stated  to 
be  under  £.  1^500,000  a-year.  The  church,  indeed,  is  not  so  rich  as 
its  adversaries  sometimes  represent  it ;  nor  yet  is  it  so  poor  as  is  ima- 
gined by  its  present  advocate.  His  positions  may  be  removed  vrith- 
out  injury  to  the  main  point  of  his  work — the  divisions  created  by 
the  doctrines  now  termed  evangelical  or  methodistical.  The  fat^ 
consequences  of  the  spread  of  these  doctrines  is  pointed  out  with 
great  judgement,  the  ministers  of  the  establishment  are  vindicated, 
and  the  members  of  the  church  are  seriously  adjured  to  beware  oi 
giving  countenance  to  schism,  and  on  no  account  to  separate  from  a 
communion  in  which  every  article  of  fajth  is  inculcated. 

Art.  30.-—^  Discourse  delivered  on  the  Fast-Day ^  in  February  1 799, 
.  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lanurenee^  'Winchester,  By  the  Rev,  Henry  Ga-^ 
bellf  A,  B*  Csfr.  %vo,  is.  Ca4ell  and  Davies. 
The  preacher's  text  is  taken  from  Psalm  xi.  i : — *  Why  do  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ?^ — In  discussing  his  subject,  which  is 
treated  with  much  apparent  labour  of  composition,  Mr.  Gabell 
proves  that  the  pseudo-philosophy  of  modern  times  is  the  vain  thing 
her€  referred  to.  This  leads  him  into  a  pretty  vvide  field  of  politics, 
and  a  variety  of  close  reasoning  upon  numerous  topics  which  have 
figitated  the  pubHc  mind  of  late  years.  We  do  not  deny  to  this 
writer  the  praise  of  good  sense  and  cogent  argument ;  but  we  ques- 
tion  whether  his  talents  were  most  usefully  employed,  upon  a  fast- 
day,  in  delivering  a  discourse  so  fully  occupied  with  nice  political 
discussions,  that  we  think  it  may  be  denominated  any  thing  rather 
than  a  sehnon,— «  discourse  which  must  have  left  the  more  uHteratc^ 
.part,  of  his  auditory  enveloped  in  the  clouds^  and  the  morq  fierio\\s 
and  devout  unedified  and  disappointed, 
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Ab^T*  Jl'-*--^  Sermen^  pnaehed  June  tJ^^  179B.'    By  the  Rev.  Gmrgt 
.   ScoMIf  PuraU  Qf  Shrhenhfun^  Berh^.     8v9.     !/•     RiTrngtoitt. 

This  is  a  farewell  address  to  the  parishioners  of  Shrivenham,  irom 
»i  appropriate  text-— 2  Cor.  xiii.  11.  The  advice  it  contains  is  good^ 
and  appears  to  have  been  seasonable ;  and  we  hope  it  was  not  lost 
^ipon  the  auditory  to  whom  it  was  delivered.  It  comprises  nothings 
however,  that  can  entitle  it  to  particular  notice. 

Art.  32.—- 7)&r  Christian  Ministry  exemplified  in  St.  Paul  $  a  Sertmmp 
preached  in  the  Parish'Church  of  Boston^  at  the  Visitation  pf  the  Revk 
■John  Pretymofh  D.D.  Gff.  May  7^  1800.  By  Cbarks  Jarranh 
A*  M.     8vo.     I  J.  6</.     Rivingtons. 

An  excellent  discourse  for  the  occasion ;  plaiq,  serious,  and  conN 
prehensive  ;  teaching  the  poor  to  eschew  evil  and  ^  good—* 
to  seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  We  could  scarcely  prevail  on  ouiw 
selves  to  censure  the  introduction  of  a  panegyric  on  the  pi^fic  and 
private  virtues  of  our  sovereign ;  but,  being  sensible  of  the  suspi- 
cions which  even  an  expatiation  on  re^  merit  may  excite,  and  of  the  / 
injurious  consequences  to  rehgion  from  individual  merit  or  dl^merit 
becoming  the  theme  of  pulpit-disoourses,  we  cannot  too  often  point 
out  to  preachers  that  in  the  Scriptures  alone  are  to  be  found  those 
examples  which  may  be  adduced  without  the  charge  of  aduhtioQ 
or  resentment. 

Art.  ^3. — A  Sermon  on  the  Duties  incumbent  on  the  Poor  at  this  particular 

Crisis  I  preached  in  the  Parish^Churchpf  Horningsham^  before  Tw0 

Friendly  Societies  ;  and  published  at  their  Request^  and  for  their  Bentm 

ft..    By  the  Rev.  Francis  Siurray^  A.  m*  Isfc.     ^vo.     u.     Ri» 

vingtons.     1800. 

A  good  visitation-sermon.  Eight  pages  of  preface,  which  might 
have  well  been  spared,  introduce  it  to  the  public ;  and  in  this  prerace 
the  writer  indulges  in  the  following  odd  conceit :— *  The  name  of 
every  Christian  minister- may  be  called  Legion.* 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  34. — A  System  of  Dissections.  Parts  II,  III,  IV,  V.  Cott* 
taining  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Thorax.  With  Plates.  Bj 
Charles  Bell.     Folio.     §s.  each  Part.     Johnson. 

In  our  examination  of  the  first  part  of  these  dissections*,  we  ex« 
plained  Mr.  BelPs  plan,  and  gave  our  opinion  of  the  utility  of  hi» 
work  in  general; '  We  shall  now  engage  farther  on  the  detail  of  hii 
design,  as  the  successive  numbers  have  developed  it. 

His  object  is  to  direct  the  younger  student  in  his  anatomical  studies, 
end  to  lead  him  gradually  to  the  different  parts,  till  he  has  attained  9> 
greater  degree  01  patience  and  dexterity. 

The  first  dissection,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  that  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  parts  contained  within  them.  The  descriptions  19 
ihis^  as  in  the  other  parts,  are  simple,  perspicuous,  and  accurate* 

"  "'      '*"       ♦  Crit.  Rev.  N^  Arr.  Vol,  XXIII.  p.  221. 
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The  appKcation  of  these  to  morbid  appearances  and  to  opctatKm^ 
Ibnxv  a  particularly  valuable  section.  In  the  first  fasciculus  the  anato-r 
mical  part  ift  descriptive  :  in  the  succeeding  ones  it  consists  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  plate,  after /mentioning  the  previous  steps,  and  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  dissection,  which  the  autl>or  thinks  will 
•  give  conciseness  and  accuracy.'  In  other  respects,  except  a  slight 
variation  in  the  manner  of  the  engraver,  the  plan  is  unaltered.  Any 
^d^anges  after  the  commencemeint  are  undoubtedly  improper ;  but 
these  are  80  slight  that  they  cannot  materially  affect  the  umfbnnit^r 
of  the  work. 

*.  The  second  part  is  the  dissection  of  the  thorax  and  its  containing 
parts  J  the  description  of  the,  situation  of  the  heart,  of  the  structure 
i>f  the  mediastinum,,  and  its  connexion  with  the  diaphragm,  is  pe- 
iniliarly  -  cleac  and  valuable,  illustrating  with  great  precision  Mr. 
jBell's  view  of  the  action  of  the  vascular  system  and  of  the  dia*- 
phragm,  as  affecting  the  heart..  This  is  introductory  to  the  diseases 
of  the  circulating  system. 

On  the  ossifications  of  arteries,  TSlr.  Bell  adds  nothing  particularly 
news  but  he  denies,  with  apparfait  reason,  that^these  are  ever  causes 
©f  aneurism*  in  the  larger  arteries.  Aneurisms  near  the  heart  he  at- 
tributes to  a  disease  pf  the  coats  of  the  artery,  by  which  they  are 
deprived  of  their  elasticity;  and  as  the  elasticity  of  the  coats,  and 
that  of  the  muscular  ^fibres,  are  increased  near  the  part  where  the  ar- 
tery sends  off  branches,  the  loss  ^f  resistance  will  be  there  first  and 
most  severely -felt.  ITie  influence  of  concretions,  as  a  cause  of  aneu- 
Triwns  in  the  extremities,  he  is  compelled  to  admit ;  but  he  remarks 
^what  is  really  true)  that  these  are  of  a  different  kind,  and  arise  from 
s  dilatation  of  one  side  only,  which  the  concretion  may  occasion  me- 
chanically,  by  puncturing  t^e  coats.  The  other  diseases  of  the 
]h^art  and  larger  vessels  are  carefully  described. 

The  third  part  exhibits  the  dissection  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  va-^ 
ripus  diseases  to  be  traced  by  the  knife,  to  which  these  organs  are 
subject.  In  some  of  these  Mr»  Bell  has  not  been  sufficiently  full,  in 
a  chirurgical  view ;  but  he  must  be  considered  as  an  anatomist  only  ; 
and  perhaps,  if  he  had  gone  further,  he  might  be  thougTit  to^  have 
wandered  from  his  path.  We  were  particularlji  pleased  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  descent  of  the  testicles,  and, some  of  his  observa^ 
tions  on  inguinal  hernia.  In  the  diseases  of  the  female  pelvis  he 
scarcely  intrudes  on  the  steps  of  the  accoucheur. 

The  fourth  part  contains  the  anatomy  of  the  ^roin  and  lower  ex- 
tremity ;  and  the  diseases  illustrated  by  dissection  are»--fenaoraJ  her- 
ilia>  encysted  aneurism  of  the  groin  and  thigh^  wounds  of  the  thigh, 
'and  pcpliteal  aneurism.  This  sectipn  is  very  valuable  and  important, 
and  is  illustrated  with  seven  plates, 

The  fifth  part  is  more  strictly  anatomical,  containing  dissections 
of  the  hip,  part  of  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  foot.  It  is  accompanieij 
with  fouf  plates. 

The  engravings  are  in  general  from  original  drawings,  a  few  only 
being  taken  from  the  fasciculi  of  Haller.  They  are  in  general  neatly 
executed,  and  give  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  parts  represented 
The  original  ones  were  drawn,  a?td  sometipaes  etched,  by  Mr.  BeU 
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ymself.  On  the  whok,  this  volume  is  highly  interesting  to  the  ana- 
tomical student)  and  the  author's  plan  seems  to  merit  great  endoii^ 
Tenement, 

Art.  35.—^  X^eathe  on  Sugar*     By  Benjamin  Mosehy^  M,  D*  ^c*.  - 
The  Second  Edition,     Svo,     6s*     Boards.     Robinsons, 

Our  respectable  veteran,  the  first  edition  of  whose  work  we  noticed 
in  our  XXVJIth  Vol.  New  Arr.  p.  327,  .seems  to  complain  of  the. 
treatment  he  has  received  from  some  of  our  brother  journalists,  and- 
displays.  a  degree  of  irritability  which  gave  us  pain,  though  uncon- 
nected with  his  complaint.  Experience  might  have  informed  him 
that  to  please  every  body  is  impossible ;  and  to  produce  a  work  per- 
fectly.  unexceptionable,  omnibus  numeris  absolutum^  is  beyond  human, 
power.  If  '  nothing  was  extenuated,  nought  might  have  been  set 
down  in  malice.' 

The  second  edition  of  this  treatise  is  larger,  by  nearly  one-half, 
than  the  former.  The  additions  are  numerous  in  every  part;  but  wc, 
do  not  perceive  that  the  deficiencies  of  which  we  complained  are 
supplied,  vt%*  the  late  experiments .  of  Mr.  Cruikshank.  The  chief 
additions  are  to  the  medical  observations  in  the  conclusion;  and  those 
pf  most  practical  importance  relate  to  the  use  of  phlebotomy  in  fe- 
vers of  a  malignant  kind,  in  which  he  supports  the  doctrines  of 
Rush,  lately  noticed*  On  the  whole,  we  think  this  volume  a  very, 
respectable  compilation  of  what  was  before  known,  rendered  more, 
valuable  by  some  original  opinio^  of  an  able  and  experienced  practi- 
tioner.      ' 

-    ,  POETRY. 

Art.  36. — Britain  Preserved,    A  Poem,    In  Seven  .Boohs*    Svo,    6r* 
Boards,     Murray  ^^«  J  Highley.     1800. 

<  The  genei:al  design  of  the  present  poem  is  to  represent  the  poli- 
tical state  of  the  British  empire  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
war — ^to  describe  the  principal  actions  and  events  of  the  war ;  and* 
in  these  to  concentrate  the  influence  and  effects  of  the  whole^-to  trace 
Britain  to  that  low,  tod  almost  desperate  state,  in  which  the  war  left 
her;  and  from  hence,  her  sudden  and  unexpected  recovery,  under  Mr,^ 
Pitt's  administration,  to  that  uncommon  degree  of  prosperity,  at » 
which  she  had  arrived  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  disturb 
bances  in  France.  •  * 

*  The  poem  is  supppsed  to  commence  at  the  first  breaking  out  of 
the  American  commotions,  and  to  end  about  the  year  1780 ;  at  which 
time  it  was  really  finished,  though  diffidence  of  being  able  to  attract 
public  attention  has  hitherto  prevented  its  appearance.*     p.  xxi. 

The  machinery  of  the  poem  is  allegorical,  whicli  the  author,  *  not- 
withstanding a  strong  aversion  to  allegory,  found  himself  obliged  to 
use,  lest  he  should  sink  into  the  language  and  style  of  common  sa*. 
tire.'  Luxury,  Corruption,  Discord,  &c.  are  the  foes  of  Britain;  and 
Morogogue  is  thdr  agent.  Of  this  personage  the  author  thu» 
speaks: 

*  Morogogue  is  indeed,  I  believe,  a  person  and  character,  even  19 
poetry,  entirely  aew :  but  one  who  has  i^adc  such  a  conspioiout 
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fignrcy  and  acted  such  an  important  part,  of  late  years,  both  in  thi^^ 
and  ©thcr  countries,  that  a  few  words  i«rill  be  sufficient  to  introduce 
the  reader  to  his  acquaintance.  The  classical  reader,  from  the  ctynfto- 
logy  of  the  word,  will  indeed  easily  understand  that  the  name  imphe* 
Ktei-aUy  the  leader  of  fools.  In  the  following  woi^  it  is  used  to  ex* 
press  that  character  which  takes  advantage  of  the  folly,  infatuation, 
or  madness  of  the  multitude,  to  excite  public  tumidt  and  confusion*^ 
oif  which  the  people  are  always  the  dupes,  and  generall;yt  the  victims. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  better  known  term,  Demagogue, 
might  as  well  have  served  this  pyrpose  5  but  upon  attentive  observa- 
tion it  will  be  found,  that  though  these  two  characters  are  nearly  al- 
lied, there  is  still  a  specific  difference  between  them.  A  demagogue 
may  be  a  bad  or  a  good  character,  according  to  the  designs  he  pur- 
sues, and  the  means  and  instruments  he  makes  use  of  to  accomplish 
these  de  igns.  A  demaffoeue  may  have  the  real  g<^  of  the  public  iff 
view,  and  only  use  his  influence  with  the  populace  to  promote  that 
«nd,  and  may  make  his  appeal  to  the  reason  and  good  sense  of  the 
peoi^e:  Morogogue  is  always  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  character^^ 
his  designs  ever  either!  selfish  or  absurd;  nor  does  he  care,  and  is  oft- 
en incapable  of  calculating,  at  what  expence  of  public  disaster  he  may 
accomplish  them:  and  his  unvarying  instruments  are  popular  foUy 
and  infatuation,  which  it  is  his  concern  to  raise  to  tumult,  madnesst 
and  sedition.  Mr.  Fox,  when  he  called  himself  the  man  of  th&peopki^. 
might  be  a  demagogue ;  lord  George  Gordon  was  certainly  a  Moro- 
gogue. Morogogue  is  no  doubt  a  branch  of  the  Demagogue  family  ; 
and  every  Morogogue  must  of  necessity  be  a  Demagogue,  but  it  ii 
not  necessary  that  every  Demagogue  be  a  Morogogue. 

*  But  the  reader  must  here  be  cautioned  not  to  understand,  by 
Morogogue,  in  the  following  work,  any  particular  individual  person^ 
or  personal  character,  but  an  abstract  allegorical  one,  equally  includ- 
ing all  that  have  acted  in  that  capacity,  from  Jack  Straw  to  George 
Gordon.  Or,  Morogogue  may  be  conceived  as  the  demon,  or  presid- 
ing genius  of  popular  delusion ;  the  different,  characters  introduced 
niay  be  considered  as  the  different  forms  l^e  assumes,  or  the  suGcesdve 
agents  he  makes  use  of  in  his  designs.  The  clear  notion  that  every 
orthodox  Protestant  has  of  the  pope,  under  the  character  of  Aati'^ 
dujist,  iwill  si^gcst  a  perfect  conception  of  the  characte!r  of  Moro- 
gogue in  the  fofiowing  work.     p.  xiii. 

Mr.  Pittas  great  merits  and  asitonishing  Success  in  driving  forth 
Discord,  expelling  Corruption,  and  suppressing  Morogogue,  conclude 
the  poem.  A  plan  so  original  in  its  defects  requires  no  criticism.  The 
prophetic  lines  at  the  end  of  the  poem  shall  show  its  poetical  cha;- 
jacter. 

'  '  Yet  not  the  age  of  perfect  peace  arriv'd  ; 
Shall  still  some  seeds  of  antient  feuds  remain. 
Still  other  wars,  and  other  heroes  rise. 
Still  other  Marlboroughs,  other  Pitts  appear ; 
And  Gallia  still  by  pride,  or  folly,  prove 
The  pest,  and  scourge,  of  Europe's  factious  8tate8.^ 
But  thb' the  guilt  of  our  seditious  broils, 
>  Btifi  iasatoa'(C  ^^^  tfaxtealeaiag  da^er  frown  ^ 
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from  hence,  by  Reason's  peaceful  force  dispelled. 
The  world  shall  rest,  absolv'd  from  future  fears  ; 
Till  Freedom  fair  her  banner  wide  shall  spread, 
And  Liberty  in  every  land  shall  reign. 

^  'jPhus,  heaven-bom  Peace  hei>  bounteous  bliss  shall  8hed» 
Beneath  her  wings  the  nations  dwell  secure ; 
Her  pleasing,  prosperous  influence  shall  expand. 
Till  social  joys  shdl  gladden  every  clime. 
And  all  the  tribes  of  various-peoprd  earth. 
One  family  compose,  one  Father  claim, 
Tiie  Universal  Parent,  Source  of  all. 

<  When  the  seventh  angel,  arm'd  with  wrath  divine* 
Has  emptied  his  last  vial  on  the  earth  ; 
From  hence,^e  curse  exhausted,  heaven  appeas'd ; 
With  eye  propitious,  and  paternal  care. 
The  Sire  Supreme  his  various  race  shall  view  ; 
And  all  his  long-perverted  works  restored, 
In  bliss  the  smue  benignant  shall  enjoy. 

*  Then  by  the  voice  of  the  seventh  trumpet  rous'd^ 
The  heavenly  choirs  shall  hail  with  glad  acclaini ; 
The  rescu'd  *  kingdoms  of  this  world  become 
The  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,* 
Anointed  King,  prqpitious  jPrince  of  Peace ! 
Then  he  his  majesty  and  prosperous  power 
Assuming,  soon  shall  vanquish  every  foe  ; 
Evil  extinct  thro'  Nature's  wide  domain. 
His  reign  shall  with  increasing  bliss  extend. 
His  sempiternal  empire  know  no  bounds. 
Behold  the  tracts  of  sea,  the  earth's  glad  orby 
'  The  heaven's  high  ^rch,  the  boundless  redms  of  space  ; 
See  all  exult  to  greet  the  glorious  age. 

When  universal  peace  aad  bliss  shaU  reign,  ^ 

And  God,  supreme  m  all  his  works  rejoice. 

«  At  this  blest  dawn,  as  at  Creation's  birth, 
The  morning  stars  in  concert  glad  shall  sing. 
And  all  the  bright  immortal  sons  of  light 
Shall  shout  for  joy ;  till  halldujahs  high 
Frpm  heaven  to  earth  resound^  from  earth  f  to  heaveiii 
Auspicious  era  1  Glorious  scenes  arise  I 
Supreme,  Omnipotent,  Eternal  JSLing, 
The  time  arrives,  assume  thy  power  and  reign/  ».  289* 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the  author  appears  thrduehout 
the  volume  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a  candid  and  liberal  friend  of  man- 
kind. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  gentleman,  desiring  tis  to  state 
^hat  the  typographical  inaccuracies  are  not  imputable  to  him. 

Art.  37. — jiphono  and  EiUnoy  kidudimg  tire  Science ^ Ethics i  founded 
on  the  Principles  of  Universal  Science.  A  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos.  JB^ 
George  Nason^  izmo*  2/.  Hill. 

,Mr.  Nason  appears  from  this  piibUcatioii  to  be  4  laiMl  rf  d^Ofiidera* 
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blc  science  and  profound  reflexion.  The  principles  which  he  ende^* 
Tours  to  enforce  are  sound  and  good.  He  labours  in  the  cause  of  rc' 
Hgion  ^d  virtue :  but  we  aire  sorry  to  declare  it  as  our  opinion^  that 
he  is  not  likely  to  promote  this  valuable  cause  by  hi^  poetical  powers. 
He  does  not  seem  to  possess  either  that  imagination  or  fac^ty 
without  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  render  the  stem  figure  of 
of  metaphysics  attractive  or  graceful  beneath  the  loose  and  Sowing 
robe  poetry. 

Art.  ^Z.^^Equanmity  /  a  Poemi  By  Ma$on  Chamherltn*    8^o«    ix.  6^ 
Clarke.  1800. 

In  this  poem  th^  nature  of  ec^uanimity  is  discussed  with  philosophic 
cal  accuracy;  The  spirit  of  piety  by  which  it  is  animated  does  honour 
to  the  author's  heart.  Its  diction  is  uniformly  correct ;  its  numbers 
flow  with  a  smooth  and  even  tenor;  but  we  have  seldom  tiaced  muck 
of  the  elevation  or  daring  genius  of  the.  true  poet.  He  thus  detaila 
the  Comforts  of  real  religion  : 

*  Such  are  the  comforts  true  religion  yields ; 
Alike  remote  from  superstitious  fears, 
Or  arrogant  self-confidence,  the  views 
Her  friendly  ray  affords  :  in  ev'ry  stage 
Or  circumstance  of  life,  from  infancy 
To  hoary  hairs,  a  faithful  monitor, 
who  not  in  time  of  need  deserts  her  charge^ 
But  with  redoubled  care,  supplies  a  strength 
Proportioned  to  our  day.     Does  want  assail,  .     ^ 

Or  anguish  rend  the  heart,'  she  points  the  road 
To  realms  of  permanent  and  pure  delight, 
The  rich  reward  of  patience  "and  of  faith 
Unfeign'd,  and  persevering  to  the  end. 
Does-  conscience  threaten,  with  a' skilful  hand 
She  probes  the  wound,  and  searches  to  tiie  >quick  ; 
Then  with  the,  bahn  of  humble  penitence. 
And  genuiiie  hope,  not  from  presumption  drawn^ 
But  fair  assurance  of  the  sacred  word, 
Heals  the  disorder'd  mind,  and  sooths  the  panga 
Of  self-reproach,  inspiring  better  thoughts 
And  resolutions  for  the  future  course  ^    - 

Of  life's  probationary  scene.     At  length,  ;  • 

When  ev'ry  earthly  blessing,  b^e  the  gourd 
In  which  the  prophet  Jon;3i  sq  rejoicfd,  ,        .  . 

Is  withered  and  destroy'd  ;  when  Death's  dread  arm^ 
Impending,  shakes  his  last  unerring  dart ; 
She  parries  the  fell  stroke,  and  yielding  iip 
His  only  prey,  th'  examinated  corpse,  ,       .^ 

Swift  on  triumphant  pinions,  be«rs  aloft 
Th'  immortal  spirit,  there  to  wait  that  time 
When  death  shall  hear  the  summons,  and  obey^  *\ 

Surrend'ring  all  the  delegated  pow'r 
Transgression  has  conferx'd,  and  giving  .back: 
The  body  from  the  tomb,  more  perfect  then, 
.  ^tA  suited  to  it&heav'nly  habitant/     ?.  i(5* 
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DRAMA. 

Aitlr.  39.—- -S^/monrf;  Orphan  of  the  Castki,  d  Tfagedy^  sn  Five  Aat^ 
founded  on  the  *  OM  En^liih  Bdfon*    A  Gothic  Story ^t  %vor.   ts^6d. 

J    Faulder. 

This  is  a  very  poor  performance.  We  shall  treat  our  readers  with  the 

^host^  who  certainly  would  have  been  the  most  interesting  character 

jn  representation. 

*JSdmondon  the  Bed  aileep;  on  one  side  the  ghost  of  Lord  Love!  In  armour ^ 
with  the  beaver  down  :  on  the  other  Lady  Lxfoel ;  soft  music  is  heardf 
akd  they  retire  through  the  folding  doors.  ' 

^  Edmoiid.  (awakes  much  disturbed*) 

*  Edmond.   Ah !  is  it  so  ?  or  do  ideal  flights  oppress  my  brain  ? 
Mcthought,  they  said  «  Hail  Edmond  Lord  of  Lovel  {* 
And  then!  Oh  Godl  with  solemn  grpans  cried  *  Murder*  |hricc  !— 
With  hands  uphfted  blessM  me  as  their  son, 
When  heav'nly  sounds  possessed  my  wond'ring  soul !— ■ 
My  stricken  heart,  of  superstition  void,  :« 

Beats  with  emotion  at  my  marv'lous  dreams  :■ — 
(  A  wind  proceeds  through  the  apartments^  and  the  folding  doors  (lose*) 
Behold  i  the  doors  now  dose  through  which  they  pass'd  ! 
Great  heaven  1  are  these  thy  messengers  of  fate  \ 
Are  they  decreed  t'unfold  each  darkened  deedi 
Which  sapient  villainy  hath  still  secreted  ? —  *  ^ 

Yet  stop  and  ponder  well,  vain  Edmond  I 
Ere  thou'rt  convinced,  to  thee  the  augur  tends  ; 
Edmonds,  there  are,  besides  the  orphan  Edmond  I— 
My  "mind's  a  labyrinth  without  a  clue. 
Oft  have  I  dream'd,  and  like  a  vision  'twas 
Playing  o'er  my  fancy  of  reflection  void,--- 
My  new  'woke  eyes  by  real  objects  struck 

The  fleeting  forms  lost  ev'ry  famt  impression 

Here !  dread  solemnity  my  senses  powa^di^ 

And  though  I  slept,  yet  still  I  seem'd  awake  ! — 

'  (Turning  tonoards  the  doofs,) 

Through  yonder  doors  they  made  their  awful  exit  I       * 
My  enquiring  mind  would  fain  seek  further  proof— 
Gu^t  may  have  fears — ^but  innocence  hath  none  !  ..' 

I'll  follow!-' (Goes  through  the  door.)  -  • 

'      .  *  SCENE  n.  ;; 

•  Discovers  an  apartment  hung  round  with  family  J^ictf/refx  fh^^host  ofLorJ 
Lovel  baning  on  aj>edestal^  on  whhjf  burns  a  lampj^Edmond  eHters  with 
great  imotion^  approaches  slowly  .to<ivards.jhe^gurc^'i^&ds:i  Mttemptt  ^ 
to  Hasp' the  hatifl^Jwhen  the  armour  falls  wkh  a.  loud",  jjokep:  without . 
the£jriire.'^  ^  ..-.,'       .  .j-i-:;'.-^  .:..-■'.' ■-- 

'  •  Edmond  (after  a  considerMe  pause,  )'^yij  visual  fasulties  are  woatt 
to  darkness, 
Stupendous  weights  weigh  down  my  recollection. 
Oh  i   Heav'n  preserve  my  icteHectual  powers  ! 
. .    (Examngs  tbe.armoxrs  and  discovers  blood  on  the  Iriost^lafe.) 
CwT.  Rev.  VoL  XXXI".  Jan.  i^QU  I 
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Ah  !  gorM  with  blood,  perhaps  a  father^s  blood !  (Weeps.) 
Thanks  piearly  drops,  which,  as  they  gently  fall,  m 

Cheer  the  oppression  of  my  breaking  heart ! 
*  Oh !  prtiel  rate  !  where  will  my  trials  end  f 
X'll  seek  the  murderer !— in  this  eoat  of  mail 
Fly  on  th«  world  in  desperate  pursuit, 
Revenge  the  body  which  it  last  escompass'd. 

\Exit  wth  Armour»Y  '•  24* 

^%r.  ^o^^Johanna  of  Montfaucon^  a  Dramatic  RonKm^Cy  in  FiveActsr* 
Tajtenfrom  the  Fourteenth  Century*  By  Augmtui  von  Kotxebue*  8vo- 
2s.6d.  Geisweiler. 

The.title-paffe  of  this  publication  informs  us  that  this  is  the  original 
translation  of  the  manuscript  from  which  Mir.  Cumberland  has  com- 
piled his  drama,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Co  vent-Garden, 
it  is  justly  denominated  a  dramatic  romance.  It,s  events  are  truly  ro- 
ihantic,  imd  it  is  full  of  the  bustle  and  confusion  incident  to  the  period 
of  chin^.  As  an  insect  of.  the  day,  this  piece,  no  doubt,  has  flut- 
tered with  some  admiration  upon  the  stage  j  but  it  is  evidently  not 
formed  for  longevity,  nor  shall  we,  perhaps,  ever  hear  of  it  again. 

Art*  41.^ — The  Orphans;  or.  Generous  Lovers.  An  Opera,  m  Three 
Acts.  By  Henry  Shepherd,  Esq.  Captmn  in  the  ^gth  Regiment.  Bvo.  3/. 
Egerton.  1800. 

This  opera  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  Holland.  Though  it  cannot  be  ranked  in 
the  higher  order  of  dramatic  compositions,  it  is  by  no  means  destitute 
of  merit.  The  characters  of  Williams  and  Snarle,  the  former  an  -amia- 
ble man. oppressed  by  ennui,  the  latter  d  croaking  politician,  are  well 
designed.  The  dialogue  is  neat  and  unaffected  :  but  we  cannot  say 
much  in  favour  of  the  songs,  which  are  very  deficient  in  point 'an<i  h^^ 
mour* 

NOVELS,  &c. 

Art.  42.— yAr  Spirit  of  TurretvUie  ;  or,  the  Mysterious  Resemblance. 
A  Romance  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  2  Vols.  l2rno.  ']s.  seived* 
Dutton.     1800. 

In  these  times  of  scarcity  and  dearth,  the  author  of  the  xx)mance  be- 
fore us  willb^  a  serviceable  man  indeed  \  The  philosopher's  stoncis  ncP- 
thing  to  the  secret  he  is  in  possession  of.  From  t^e  day  lady  Riverford 
commits  her  son  to  her  servant  James,  with  orders  to  convey  him  to  a 
i\ur8e,  she  sees  no  more  this  faithful  cojifidant  m)ho  supplied  her  with 
fopj  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell !  when  the  boy  is  of  an  age  to  head  a 
cbmpany  to  i3ott  Holy  land,  she  comes  otit  of  her  hid:ng  place  fa;t 
eno^^tn  pass  ^on  the  world  for  a  monk  f-r-As  a  novelwriter  wc 
c^i^,  in|a«iice  to  our  read^n^  complacent ^^wf  so  highly:  he  is 
mjt  likely  to  become  a  mm^9  or  the  author  of  a  Monh.-^Ot  ghosts, 
whi^ther  real  or  fictiticais,  we  are  heartily  tired  j  and  the  flight  w  Jessy 
fir  rn  ht:r  parents  in  Messina,  to  follow  her  beloved  Wiuiwa  as  his 
gi;ge,  n  much  better  intro&ced  in  the  Historv  of  Captain  Robert 
Boyle,  from  which  it  is  copied.  Wc  ire  doubly  sorry  that  confine- 
ment ^m.  iHness  sb^uld  have  ^^ompcUed  ow  author  to  write  M$  book 
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to  coftipcnsalc  for  loss  of  usual  labour,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
before  this  time  he  is  well  enough  to  resume  his  proper  occupation,  ia 
trhichwe  trust  he  will  meet  wiSi  much  better  success. 

KKT^/^^.'-^yaquelmeefOhehurg;  ^Tf-Final  Rdrihuihn*    A  Romofte^ 
1 2mo»    3/.  6d.  s/wed»  Chappie.  iSoo. 

Aftother  grhostly  atory^  with  a  bombastic  begii^ning,  and  an  horri- 
ble tertniij^tion,  but  with  no  incident  between  of  the  least  conse* 
quenceor  interest.  The  author  seems  to  have  adol)ted  the  adage  of 
the  kitchen,  *  Light  the  "^e  >/cll  at  both  sides^  and  the  middle  will 
Ufcc  care  of  itself*' 

A*T.  44* — Tit  CMJ  pf  HGpey;  or^  Infidelity  pumshtd,  A  Novel.  By  a 
Lady.  3  Vob*  i2mo.  los*  &d.  sewed,    Vemor  and  Mood.  j8oo. 

This  little  novel  is  written  in  a  smooth  flowii^  ^tyle,  and  with  a 
correctness  of  language' that  gives  us  pleasure.  The  chsaacters  in  it, 
however,  are  by  no  means  new:  indeed  it  would  be  unreasonable, 
whilst  the  press  is  bringing  forth  weekly  siich  a  numerous  progeny  ot 
this  specks  of  existence,  to  expect  novelty  of  feature  in  every  one.  The 
fair  author  herself  acknowledges  this  truth  with  respect  to  Lord  Os- 
mond in  her  first  letter  from  Miss  Milford,  which  we,  shall  subjoin  as  a 
«pecimea  of  the  sprightliness  of  her  diction. 

*  Misi  M (Hilda  M'dfotdto  Mm^ommy. 

SuDavii>'«,  7tf».7. 

*  Oh !  thy  beloved  Elvira,  what  an  abundance  of  tears  have  I  shed 
<^ver  the  description  of  your  sufferings !  and  how  grateful  I  feel  to 
heaven  for  preserviitg  you  frtjm  such  dangers  as  ^pe^red  almost  im- 
possible yoii  could  have  escaped.  Oh  \  that  hateful,  horrid  wretch. 
Lord  Osmond !  how  little  did  I  imagine  so  detestable  "a  character  was 
really  to  be  found  in  existence  !^  The  few  novds  I  have  read,  it  is  true) 
hare  described  wretches  of  a  similar  species,  but  I  always  fancied  them 
<raricature8  of  human  nature,  written  with  the  view  ot  creating  a  dis^. 

fast  to  vice  !  but  this  detested  .Lord  Osmond,  diis  disgrace  to  nobi- 
ty,  has  convinced  me  of  my  eiTOt-,  and  fatally  proved  the  depravity  of 
man.  '      '  "    '-  ' 

*  And  now,  my  dear  Elvira,  I  am  going  to  put  that  friendship 
to  the  test  which  it  has  so  long  been  my  happiness  to  think  I  pos- 
eeesedf,  I  need  not  CeU.yoUy  tmt  your  removal- firomStl  David^s  wa^ 
productive  pf  the  most  heart-felt  gri«f  to  me  ;  for  ypu- witnessed  my 
suderiags,  and  endeavoured  to  alleviate  them*  But  now*  my  lov^,  you 
have  it  now  in  your  power  not  only  to  assuage  my  concern,  but  tp  re- 
store all  those  pleasures  I  have  so  often  enjoyed  in  }«our  dear  society. 
My  mother  greatly  admired  the  delicacy  of  your  ideas  in  pot  accepting 
an  asylum  with  Mj-s.  Mor^n,  and  desires  me  to  say,  thjift  if  aay  thipg 
could  have  increased  her  affection  for  you,  it  would  haycbeen- your  be-» 
haviour  upon  that  occasion  ;  but  j  as  you  cannot  assign  a  similar  reasoik 
for  refusing  the  protection  she  offers  you,  she  flatters,  herselif.  you  will 
allow  her  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  her  friendsl^p, ;  4^4*  by  placing 
yourself  under  her  matern^i  carje,  allow  her,  to  consider  yo\i  as  h^is 
adopted  daughter. .  .^        .      .       . 

*  OJi  I  my  bdoved  Iciend,  sister  of  my  affeijtioi?,  «urely  you  wiU; 
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not  refuse  a  request  so  strongly  connected  with  the  happiness  of  yo  tn^ 
Matilda  I  But  why  should  I  indulge,  for  a  moment,  so  distressing  an 
I  apprehension  ?  Let  me  father  believe  the  hour  is  near  at  hand,  when  I 
shall  enjoy  the  felicity  of  pressing  my  Elvira  to  a  heart  glowing  with 
affection,  and  animated  by  the  sincerest  friendship. 
'  *  My  mother  desires  me  to  say,  that  though  slie  admires  and  vene- 
rates the  character  of  Mr.  Forbes,  yet  she  does  not  approve  of  T*^*"  ^^- 
\elling  under  the  guidance  of  so  young  a  man  ;  and  will  therefore  send 
her  own  woman  to  accompany  you  the  moment  you  have  fixed  the 
^ime  of  your  departure.  .  ' 

'  The  post-man  is  arrived,  and  hardly  allows  me  time  to  assure  you» 
my  dear  Elvira,  with  kow  muck  tenderness 

*Iamyour*s,      ,      Matilda  Milford.*    '«  154- 

Art.  45.—-^  Short  Story^  Interspersed  with  Poetry,  By  a  Toung  Lady^ 
a  Voh,  itmo.    7/.  sewkd.   Cawthome.    1800. 

.  The  youthfid  writer  of  this  *  Short  Story*  infonns  us,  that  her 
jnotive  for  publishing  it  was  *  to  enforce  the  duty  of  resignation  un« 
der  affliction.'— Of  every  species  of  distress  to  which  the  lot  of  man 
is  subject,  perhaps  there  is  no  one  so  difficult  to  be  borne  as  that  of  ill 
treatment  from  those  we  love.  The  author  enters  upon  the  latter 
f)art  of  her  story  with  an  enthusiasm  which  shows  the  warmth  of 
her  heart.     Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  complain  that  it  exhibits  a 

'  warmth  u^friendly  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  If  we  were  to  exercise  the. 
severity  of  criticism,  which  dhe  seems  to  dread,  we  might  without 
difficulty  point  out  many  faults  ;  but  we  shall  content  ourscWes  with 

.  one  remark,  which  will  apply  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  almost  all 
the  novel  writers  into  whose  hands  this  Critique  may  fall,  namely, 
that  although  in  periodical  publications  and  compilements  of  essays 
^  motto  may  serve  as  a  convenient  sign  or  text  at  the  top  of  each  se- 
parate  paper,  yet,  in  a  connected  story,  whether  gay  or  serious,  a 
quotation  from  authors,  either  English  or  foreign,  placed  at  the  bc« 
ginning  of  every  chapter,  can  onty  tend  to  break  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  andis  r^ely  of  any  use  but  to  assist  in  filling  up  the  page.  And 
Jvirther,  although  the  introduction  of  a  sonnet  may  fairly  be  allowed 
Sn  due  time  and  place,  yet  the  interspersing  a  work  with  verses, 
yilhout  regard  to  either,  we  must  condemn  as  a  defect  of  no  small 
piagnitude.  \ 

Art.|46.i — Horatio  ofHdstein,  5  Vols*  izmp.  tzs.  sewed.  Dutton.  i8oo« 

The  work  before  us  is  not  so  entirely  destitute  of  merit  as  to  pro- 
voke unlimited  censure ;  but  its  author  has  been,  nevertheless,  too  in* 
attentive  to  its  numerous  blemishes  not  £0  stand  in  need  of  our  friendly 
reprehensions.  • .  Ke  forgets  continually  that  he  has  laid  his  scene  in 
Germany,  and  that  his  personages  speak  High  Dutch,  else  he  would 
not  pun  on  the  Hkeness  of  *  Caesar's  Commentaries'  to  *  Seizures 
tipon  Commons,'  nor  make  youngf.  Freyherr  hot  whilst  the  ladi^  arc 
f  roasting*  him.  The  same  sort  of  inaccuracy  occurs  throughout 
ail  the  book,  and  a  laugh  isf  attenipted  to  be  raised  by  the  mis-spell- 
ing of  Some  words,  and  by  equivoqlies  on  others^j  which  our  novelist 
6ught  to  have  known  cannot  possibly  hold  good  alike  in  the  English 
and  German  tongues.  .  In  the  circumstance  of  old  Freyherr  ana  his 
eon  being  taken  into  custody  by  the  nonstable,  this  perversion  of  Ian<» 
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giiage  18  M)  gross  as  to  create  disgust.  The  officer  of  the  night»  ia 
the  same  rencounter^  is  a  downright  Cockney,  and  the  small  watch* 
house  hung  round  vflth  parish  ifUtructionf,  anc)  duties  of  constables»  has 
nothing  of  German  about  it.  We  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  theyb- 
nti/iar  introduction  of  the  tea  equlMge  at  Mrs.  Bran's  tahle,  at  trell  as  at 
the  grate  and  poker  in  Parson  Heiligkeit's  kitchen  at  Grun«ii;  and  we 
have  BO  doubt  that  the  writer  wiU  good-naturedly  smile  with  us, 
when  we  remind  him  that  he  has  made  Farmer  Martin,  of  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Frankfort^  commend  his  daughter  Rosella  at  a  £&mous 
manufacturer  oi  pudding. 

The  plot  is  by  far  too  intricate  to  be  remembered  witli  precision, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  characters  assigned  to  Stemdorf  do  not  accord 
with  common  notions  of  probability*  We  wish  the  author  had  not 
attempted  to  quote  Latin  sentences,  as  they  oblige  us  to  pbterve  the 
incorrectness  or  */ro/r/a))frjonx,'  *  ocyormnio^  ^aqutvit^if  &c.|  for 
had  he  been  at  all  acquainted  with  <  learned  lore,'  his  diction  would 
have  been  less  unclassscalf  not  to  say  mgrammatlcah  He  appears  to  be 
a  person  of  good  natural  abilities,  unaisisted  by  education,  affecting  a 
bombast  style  of  figurative  humour,  frequently  giving  birth  to  a  pretty 
thought,  and  then  smothering  it  by  the  aukwardness  of  its  swaddling 
clothes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  47.— 5VAfr/  Essays  ofD'to  Chrysostomf  translated  Into  English  from 
the  Greeij  iviib  Notes^  critical  and  illustrative.  By  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
B.A.  8vo.  6/.  Boards.  Phillips.  1800. 

Thie  misfortunes  of  the  learned  translator  of  these  essays  are  well 
known  to  every  one ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  public 
with  respect  to  his  pdlitical  sentiments,  and  the  sufferings  he  js  endur* 
ing  for  them,  the  world  at  large,  we  trust,  will  rejoice  that  he  is  not* 
thereby  prevented  from  persevering  in  Works  of  literature  and  general 
utUity.  Such  we  deem  his  compilation  of  a  Greek  and  English  Lexi- 
con, and  such  we  believe  to  be  the  work  before  us,  which  consists  in 
'a  translation  of  some  of  the  writings  of  a  philosopher,  who,  like  him^ 
self,  had  suffered  for  hispolitic^  ireedom  of  speech  and  opinions.  It 
would  not  indeed  be  difficult,  and  might  be  instructive,  to  draw  a  com* 
panson  between  the  original  author  of  these, essays  and  his  translator ; 
and  we  shall  truly  rejoice  to  find  that  the  future  days  of  the  latter 
may  be  as  fortunate  as  those  of  the  former,  upon  his  return  from  ba- 
nishment. We  make  no  allusion  here  to  the  political  creed  of  either; 
but  consider  them  both  as  men  of  letters,  as  devoted  to  science  and 
philosophy,  as  likely  to  indulge  in  the  closet  in  theories,  remote  from 
the  common  apprehensions  otthe  ages  whidi gave  them  birth,  and  as 
possessing  talents  entitling  them  to  the  admiration  and  praise  of  their 
contemporaries^ 

HiCy  essays  here  presented  to  the  public  are  miscellaneous^  selected 
with  great  judgement  by  the  translator,  and  instilling,  by  dialogue  or  fa* 
ble,  ox"  sound  reasoning,  the  ruks  of  morad  conduct  on  the  principles 
of  ancient  philosophy.  The  compositions  of  Dio  breathe  through, 
out  the  spirit  of  Hberty,  Hmited  by  proper  restraints ;  they  evinoe  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  world  derived  from  travel,  and  corrected 
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by  8tH<Jy.    We  ace  in  the  philosopher  a  correct  delineation  of  the 

maimers  of  his  times  :  and  the  more  enlai^d  views  we  have  of  the  nl* 

'     "  ^  *"     "^  pr  sources  of  our  rcligion>  lead  us  to  admir^ 

e,  and  virj^ue,  which»  under  ao  many  political 

shone  forth  so  conspicuously  in  himself.  The 

I  Mr.  Wakefield's  usual  style,  bold,  cmrffe*. 

i  his  original  would  have  been  pleased  with  i 

may  particularly  recommend  die  volume,  at 

:w  of  the  gld  Grecian  school,  and  the  taiodt 

n,  at  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  introdu-^ 

cing  a  inpr«  perfect  rule  of  life; 

Art.  4B.**— ^  Letter  to  Mr.  MUriy  from  a  Merchant  in  Turkey 9  in  jfn* 
}*mer  to  a  Chapter  In  his  Survej  tfthe  Turkuh  Empire^  to  prove  the  Ne^ 
eeisUy  of  ahoUih'fnjg  the  Leiiant  Company;  andedwx  ^  J^arantlne  Regu-r 
idttons,  ffighfy  iniertsHngU  Girept  Britain  at  the  present  Moment.  8vo. 
\u  Mathewt. 

Thi^  letter  was  manufactured,  in  Constantinople  \  and  is^  as  the 
ifditor  observes,  not  the  production  of  an  .elegant  pen:  but»  though 
the  writer  has ^  noble  contempt  for  elegance  and  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  tne  spirit  of  trade,  and  teUft 
plain  truths  which  deserve  the  attention  of  every  one  who  is  not  a 
friend  to  monopoly.  We  learn,  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  that 
Mr.  Eton  is  not  entirely  undeserving  of  respect.  *  I  held  you  (says 
the  Writer)  always  in  muth  respect;  and  I  should  still  have  d^ne  sc,- 
if  you  had, not  attacked  the  Levant  Cbmpany  in  sounjuit  a  mahner, 
and  without  provocation.*.  The  qaestion  of  provocation  less  con- 
cerns the  public  than  that  of  the  ji^stice  of  the  manner;  and  we  do 
not  see,  from  the  Levant  trader's  objections,  sufficient  grounds  to 
tall  in  question  Mr.  Eton's  decision. '  The  pamphlet,  indeed,  would 
be  hardly  worthy  of  noitice,  if  the 'trader' had  not  brought  forward 
the  arguments  whi<^,  however  futile,  are  uppermost  in  the  mouths 
of  monopolists;  'He 'says  that  the  Levant  trade  is  not  a  m<inOpoly  ; 
;  •  for,  when  a  person  has  paid  twenty  pounds,  he  is  not  excluded  5  * 
and,  if  there  is  nb'exclusion,  there  is  no  monopoly.*  It  is  a  mo- 
ii€)pely,  we^ay;  for,'  if  they  only  can  tfaie  who  can  End  it  convc-. 
Aient  to  pay  twenty  poui^ds  for  the  privilege  of  selling  a  talc  of 

fo&ds,  the  monopoly  ts  as  coniplele,  as 'if  a  thousand  pounds*  were 
eftvanded  for  that  purpose.  But  these  monopoUsfts,.  m  tteir  own 
Opinion,  have  as  thueh  right  to  tliej^  ^elusive  trade  as  t"he  duke  of 
Marlborough  to  his  title,  or  the  king  to  his  throne  ^,  and  forsooth 
this  is  an  hereditaty  right;  though  the  .writer  said  ju&t  before  that 
iny  One  might  be  free  of  the  company  on  paying  twenty  pouiids. 
An  exprHjrrcnt  of  the  French  desenW  consideration. 

*  Count  St.  t^neste,  ihe- French  ambassador,  tiwught.too  that  he 
understood  traile,  just  like  yourself,  and  got  the  MarseHks'  trtrie 
thrown  opcn.^  The  ic^nsequence  wis,  thit  all  the  Grcfehs,  Jews,  and 
Armenians  J  in  every  scale  in  the  Levant,  jsent  commissions  to  Fmncc,* 
or  went  themselves,  and,  imported  such  lai^e  quantities  of  .mierdbao^ 
dise,  that  the.  markets- were  overstocked.;  and  whilst  these  people 
were  selling  all  over  the  inner  parts  of  the  country,  and  tranyiag^ 
them  as  far.  as  Bagdad  and  Georgia,  a  single  ¥Kii§h  h^usec^uld  not 
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«d]|  ^  h^  of  clotbt  nor  send  home  any  T^urns)  so  the  merehants  in 
Msirsetilles  for  want  of  n^oney,  kalf  ok  them  stopped  payment ,  ahd^ 
r^s^d  such  ^  domur,  that  tiie  king  and  couHcii  took*  it  btto  const- 
deration,  and  revolf^  the  edict*     And  th«  chaitiber^ef  commerce  of ' 
Marseilles,  not  content,  made  friends  in  Paris,  and^  got  *  the  aa^*' 
basfiador  turned  out.'     p,  19*  ? 

The  phrase  Qv^r-^tocimg  tfte  marhts  .SiQuld  bf  vf ejl  f  xplamed.  The 
Qreeks,  Jews,  ?cc,  undersold  the  established  bpH^s,  and  the  btier 
coidd  not  keep  their  credit  with  those  at  Marseilles;  ^hes^  Hou0e» 
consequently  intrigued  at  Paris  against  the  embassador.  This  i»  ncry 
natund ;  but  the  question.  stHlreturns-^Oid  '^vw^  export  more  or 
less  by  meanSbOf  the  Greeks,  J^ws,  &c.  lihaa  by  ineitns  of  the  old  . 
traders  ? 

Of  the  arguments  against  H  free  tra^  wi^h  the  Levant,  one  la 
placed  ia  a  curious  light. 

•  Pray  would  it  be  right  to  sec  Greek,  Jew,  find  Armenian,  housei 
established  in  London  I  and  going  dowa  to  j^irmingham,  Sheffield, 
Manchester,  Norwich,  &c.  &c.  and  carrying  the  gpod^  directly  out 
of  the  country,  without  any  English  house  having  any  pro&t -on  the 
business?    What  would  become  of  the  old  traders  ?'     ?.  za. 

But  regulations,  it  seems,  niay  be  made  ;  and  the  following  one  is 
proposed:  *  If  there  is  any  r^ulation  to  make,  it  ought  to  be  a  bounty 
such  as  made  the  corn-trade  nourish,  and  kept  up  the  prices.'  To  keep 
up^  ^he  price?  may  be  deemed  ^.  jgfood  ma^ia^  for  a  trader ;  but  why 
•nould  every  Englishman  pay  bis  i)iite  to  keep  up  the  prices  for  the 
Turkish  tradesman  ?  The  writer  hopes  that  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
may  not  be  deceived  by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  Turkey 
trade  fundamentally :  but,  from  the-8peci9:ien  given  of  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  the  Turkey  traders,  we  advise  him  to  leave  the  subj^t 
entire^  to  those  who  are  to  determine  on  its  merits  5  for  all  that  he 
Ibas  advanced  in  this  pamphlet,  instead  of  assisting  his  trade,  tends, 
ratber  ^  to  prove  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  Levant  Company.* 

.  A'RV|  ^^^Hulofical  View  of  the  Rue^  Progress  9  and  Tendency  ^  of  the 
Prmc'^bt'  of  yaeohinhm.  By  the  Rev*  -Lewis  Hughes^  B.  D^  ££fc. 
%vo.     It,  6d.     Wright.  • 

This  is' ^abridgment  Qrthje.cmdUie$,of  theaJ»b6.Barruel,  ex^ 
ciited  \yj  a  clergyman  of  the  church  pf  England;^  .  ,We  ^annot  fpr  a 
mament  4i^bt  the  purity  of  the  motives  ,wluch;jxcit^d  him  to  this  • 
task;  nor  $ixppose,  m  attacking  jacobinisjii^  a wismr  > and  infidelity,;; 
hcf  was  in ,  danger  of  iforming  too  close  an  -  alliance  with  an  enemy  • 
whom  ^9ur  ancestors  considere4  as  almost  equally  diangerous  totl^^ 
Cl^t^  fiutjt.     They  would  be  astonished  to  hear  that  the  popcg, 
wlpto  ,b^4  'J>ce4  painted  to  them  in  the  gloWmg  coloi;u^8  of  the  Revela* . 
ti^n^.w^^  now  describe^  by  ^  clergyman  as  worthy  of  protection 
from  *,rt^e  sanctity  of  his  character ;'  or  that  if,  *  undenthe  old  go-; 
vemment  of  France,  practical  rcHgion  was  not  such  as  the  friends  of 
virtue  and  order  wished  it  to  be,  the  awful  truths  of  revelation  were 
received  with  an  unfeigned  assent,  and  embraced  with  dcvoutest  rcvc- 
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Tcncc**  Our  ancestors  thought  very  diflFerently  both  of  the  pope, and  ' 
At  palHcan  church ;  axid>  XK>twith8taAding  the  notions  which  are 
now  ]^pagated  in  favour  of  the  Romish  church  and  its  adherents, 
we  shall  act  icruple  to  justify  the  former  opinions.  We  may  add, 
tbat  we  nuy,  perhaps,  pay  a  niorc  strict  attention  than  usual  to 
soimt  specious  modes  of  defending  religion  against  the  attacks  of  its^ 
pretent  desperate  enemies,  TKe  Protestant  may  consider  that  the 
open  enemy  of  his  faith-  is  to  be  opposed  with  vigour ;  but  he  is  not 
on  that  account  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  a  corrupt  church ,  nor 
even  to  rely  upon  the  shield  which  it  would  place  before  him  for  his 
defence. 

Non  tali  auxihoi  nee  defensoribus  istisn 

Tempus  egrt.   . 

The  subjeist  is  of  importance ;  and  it  behoves  the  clergy  of  Eng^ 
land  to  be  upon  their  guard.  In  the  work  before  us  the  meaning  of. 
the  word  church  is  not  properly  asqertained ;  nor  are  the  errors  of  the 
Ronjiish  church,  or  the  cruelties  of  French  despotismi  reprobated 
in  the  manner  they  deserve.  The  writer  has  nothing  but  jaco- 
binism before  his  eyes  ;  and  he  aHribiites  its  origin  to  the  idle  talc 
of  a  conspiracy  between  a  few  French  philosophists.  Let  jacobinism, 
if  it  mean  atheism,  infidelity,  immorality,  cruelty,  be  attacked 
with  all  the  cogency  of  ai^ument  or  poignancy  of  ri4icifc ;  but  let 
1US  not  injure  the  justice  of  our  cause  by  palliating  enormities  which  > 
assisted  tnc  birth  of  this  new  moi?ster. 

Art.  50. — Remarks  on  the  Prefaces  prefixed  to  the  First  and  Second  Vo^ 
lume  of  a  Work  entitled  The  lioly  Bihle^  or  the  Books  accounted  sacred  by 
yews  and  Christians  ;  faithfully  translated^  ^c,  ^c,  by  the  Rev,  Alex'-^ 
ander  Geddesy  L*L.D^  in  Pour  Letters  addressed  to  him  by  the  Revm 
JohnEarle.  i2mo,  2s,  Booker.  ' 

That  Dr.  Geddes  has  laid  himself  open  by  some  unguarded  expres* , 
sions,  both  in  his  prefaces  and  translations,  to  well-founded  censure, 
we  shall  by  no  means  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  deny ;  and,  in  our 
opinions  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, and  the  time  in  which 
the  Pentateuch  was  written,  we  differ  still  more  widely  from-hin^ ;  yet 
we  cannot  thiak  thstt  his  labours  are  to  be  attacked  with  malignity,  or 
that  his  sentiments  justify  the  asperity  with  .which  he  is  treated  in  the 
work  before  lis.     The  contempt  yvrhich  this  writer  expresses  for  his^- 
vwsary  will  assuredl^'^j^rodu^etjoeffctt  upon  his  readers  ;  andaukward 
irony  and  vag}ic  poetical  quotations  ai*e  illadapted-to  a  serious  conlro- * 
versy*     It  is  in  vain  tfet  the  writer  alleges,  as  a' sufficient  ground  for 
his  ihode  of -attack^- tlie  unjustifiable  manner  5n  whirli  the  inspired . 
writers  have  b^dii'ti^tW Iby  the  -taHiholic  ti*ansktor  of  thr  Bible.     IF- 
Dr.  Geddes  has  made  use  or  improper  kriguage,'  there  was  no  necessity' 
flri'  its  being  investigated  5  and  the  arguments  against  him  m\^rt*lxayc 
been  much  "better  disposed -than  in  this  work,  whiclx  wtH -rtot^  excite.' 
much  interest  either  with  the  friends  or  enemies  to  the  authority  of- 
Moses,  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  or  Biblical  criticisro*     *  *  '- 
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Ar'I'.  \,^^Literary  Antlquttiei  of  Greece;  ds  developed  in  aH  AHempt 
to  ascertain  Principles  for  a  new  Analysis  of  the  Greek  ^ortguCf 
find  to  exhibit  those  Principles  as  applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  many 
Passages  in  the  Ancient  History  of  that  Country.  To  which  are 
addedy  Observations  concerning  the  Origin  of  several  of  the  Literal 
Characters  in  Use  among  the  Greeks,  By  the  Rev*  Philip  Allwoodf 

'   A.M.bfc.  4to.  il.  p.  Boards.  White. 

Conjectural  criticism  is  always  entettdnlng,  and.  If 
not  perverted  to  the  establishment  of  some  favourite  system, 
always  profitable.  The  general  niisfortune,  however;  among 
men  of  letters  is,  that  conjecture,  when  once  indulged  and 
supported  with  plausibility,  is  scarcely  any  longer  conjecture. 
The  fancy  it  is  founded  on  is  treated  as  reality,  and  the  de-* 
duclions  thence  drawn  are  taken  for 

.  confirmations  strong 


As  proofs  of  holy  writ* 

Such  are  the  observations  which  have  frequently  struck  us 
on  perusing  the  bulky  labours  of  many  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
erudite  scholars  of  the  present  day.  The  man  who  writes  verses 
is  riot  the  only  adventurer  into  the  regions  of  fiction  :^— we  find 
poets  among  metaphysicians,  natural  historians,  and  antiquaries; 
a  rich  and  fertile  fancy — a  fable  admirably  conceived,  most  ex- 
cellently adjusted,  and  replete  with  entertainment:  a  propensity 
'  to  admit  phantoms  for  realities,  which  is  incidental  at  least  to 
the  poet,  exists  here  also  to  an  almost  equal  extent.  Indeed  the 
difference  between  the  bard  and  the  system-framer  consists  in 
this^  that  while  the  one  is  contented  to  nave  his  stories,  though 
fabulous  and  ideal,  admitted  to  be  consistent,  the  other  treats  his 
discoveries  a^  authentic  truths,  and  soberly  expects  his  readers  to 
believe  them. 

A  part  of  these  observations  will  apply  to  the  publication  be- 
fore us.     We  do  not  kno^v  that  Mr.  Allwood,  like  Dr.  Darwin, 
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has  ever  associated  with  the  Muses,  as  well  as  devoted  hi»  time 
to  the  discussion  of  grave  and  important  subjects  of  literature; 
but  he  has  an  imagination  that  \vould  at  least  gain  him  a  ready- 
admittance,  and  which  perpetually  haunts  him,  as  it  does  the 
author  of  ^oc^noihia^  jh  his  severest  Vnd  most  recondite  investi- 
gations- The  Literary  Antiquities  of  Greece,  however,  is  no 
common  work,  nor  of  common  labour.  Though  largely  indebted 
to  the  previous  toite  of  Mr.  Bryant,  wirose  track  it  pisrsues  with- 
out deviation,  it  displays  an  incxhaustiite  fund  of  classical 
erudition,  elegant  criticisni,  and  unwearied  perseverance:  its 
conjectures,  tliough  many  of  them,  as  we  trust  we  shall  shortly 
demonstrate,  fanciful,  are  for  the  most- part  sound  and  happy  ^^ 
and,  what  will  ever  give  a  -publication  a  preponderance  in  our 
good  opinion,  it  i&  confessedly  written  in  support  of  the  truth  of 
revelation,  and  particularly  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures*  To  convey 
to  our  readers  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  its  design^  its  general  , 
merit,  and  occasional  defects,  we  shall  first  attempt  an  analysis 
of  the  work  itself,  and  afterward  proceed  to  offer  such  remarks 
u'pon  it  as  have  oc9urred  to  us  in  the  course  of  an  attentive 
perusal. 

Mr.  AUwood  has  stated  his  bbje<Jt  so  colriptehensively  in  the 
preface^  that  we  cannot  avoid  selecting  the  following  extract: 

*  It  is  the  design  of  thfe  presfent  volume,  to-  illustrate  and  explain 
many  of  those  passages  irt  the  ancient  history  of  the  Greeks,  which 
either  havfe  ilever  uildergdne  any  particular  investigatibn^  Or  have  been 
cmJy  considered  in  a  partial  and  imperfect  ihanner.  And,  as  this  ob- 
ject involves  much  of  what  is  new,  I  shall  state  at  large  the' principles 
on  which  I  have  proceeded.  . 

*  It  has  long  been  the  Occasion  of  just  complaint,  to  those  who 
have  been  the  most  deeply  versed  itf  sUbject$  of  high  antiquity,  that 
there  is  an  extreme  decree  of  uncertainty,  with  respect  to  the*affair& 
of  Greece,  prior  to  the  aera  of  the  Olympiads.  Indeed  there  i» 
liothihg  but  confusioil  in  the  accounts  of  these  early  times  ^  and  such 
ihcohsistencies  meet  our  view,  at  every  step  we  take,  that  we  are  almost 
ltd  to  believe  the  events,  disguised  by  theni,  to  have  been  merely  fa- 
bulous. The  time  even  of  the  Argonautie  expedition,  of  the  intro- 
duction Ofletters  into  Greece,  of  the  war  of  Troy,  of  the  taking  pos- 
session ort?eloponnesus  by  the  Pelopians,  and  of  the  first  settlements 
of  the  Cecropians  and  Cadmians  in  Attica  and  Bocotia,  arc  dat€8> 
-which,  with  many  others,  have  never  yet  been  iati^fectorily  ascer- 
tained. And,  though  we  are  well  assured,  that  these  regions  must 
have  been  peopled  by  colonies  of  these  denominations,  that  letters- 
were  imported  into  Greecef  and  that  there  may  be  some  certainty  in 
t)ie  other  events  just  mentioned  j  yet,' the  more  minutely  we  examine 
what  ancient  wifiters  have  advanced  upon  these  subjects,  the  more. 
glaringly  we  perceive  such  contradictions  and  absurdities,  as  evince, 
tliat  tlicy  were  little  better  acquainted  with  them  than  we  ourselveSf 
are*' 
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*  Upon  proceeding  still  further,  it  will  be  discoveped^  that  there  i$ 
much  allegory  attached  to  their  respective  accounts.  All  tho8e> 
which  are  detailed  in  the  ensuing  pages,  are  of  this  description*  The 
Titans,  in  particular,,  were  a  people,  whose  history  is  entirely  i^- 
veloped  in  tnis  mist  of  fable,  Rehgion  with  them  was  extravagant 
beyond  measure  in  the  first  ages:  and  the  name  they  assumed  hap- 
pened, unfortunately,  to  be  the  very  term  (Tit-Ain-Es),  by  which 
they  denoted  their  temples  or  high  altars  to  the  Sun.  Hence,  in . 
process  of  time,  either  through  the  corruption  of  oral  tradition,  or 
through  the  playful  fancy  of  the  poets,  these  temples  were  themselves  ^ 
personified;  and,  of  course,  transformed  into  enormous  giants,  of  an  ^ 
earth-bom  race.  The  epithets  Vrjyivsis  and  Viyayte^  which  wc  find 
the  early  writers  of  CJreece  perpetually  conferring  upon  them,  were 
well  adapted  to  express  both  their  origin  and  dimensions:  but  the 
principal  adventures,  and  achievements  of  the  people,  called  Titans^ 
were  ascribed  to  these  genuine  offspring  of  the  earth;  and  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  greater  part  of  those  difficulties,  by  which  their  hjstory 
has  been  embarrassed.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  what  these  historians 
have  handed  down  to  us  respecting  the  Tr^ysvaSi  218  applicable  only  to 
the  transactions,  migrations,  and  sufferings,  of  the  Titans,  ever  at- 
tached to  the  rites  of  their  religion,  and  every  where  erecting  tem- 
ples for  celebration  of  them,  we  shall,  in  general,  approach  very  near 
the  truth;  for  these  fictitious  beings  were  no  other  than  those  public 
works  of  the  people  called  Titans,  by  which  they  may  fee  traced  In 
almost  every  country  wherein  they  settled. 

The  allegorical  veil,  which  conceals  from  our  sight  the  purport  of 
many  valuable  traditions,  is  of  a  very  nice  and  transparent  texture.  If 
we  view  it  obliquely,  like  the  gossamer  web  glittering  with  the  re- 
flected rays  of  the  sun,  it  will  dazzle  the  eye,  and  prevent  the  distinct 
vision  of  the  object,  over  which  it  is  extended:  but  if  we  examine  it 
with  a  direct  aspect,  it  will  hide  little  or  nothing  from  our  observation. 
A  whole  history  has  been  often  altered  and  disguised,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  suiting  a  favourite  epithet ;  the  4)riginal  import  of  which 
has  been  lost;  and  to  which  another  has  h&n  assigned,  analogous  to 
that  of  some  similar  term  in  the  Greek  tongue.  In  an  instance  of 
this  kind,  there  will  be  always  some  conformity  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  history  to  the  signification  of  the  epithet  in  question ;  and  the 
radical  analysis  of  that  will  be  the  first  and  most  essential  step  towards 
a  developement  of  the  whole  relation.  The  story  of  Cinyras  is  re- 
markably upon  this  principle ;  Deftieter  was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
^e  same  as  Fij  MijrTjp;  Typhon  was  supposed,  by  them,  to  derive 
bis  pame  from  Tufw;  and  other  exainples,  of  the  same  nature,  will 
occur  as  we  proceed.*     p.  ix» 

.  *  It  is  astonishing  how  great  an  evidencei  in' behalf  of  the  truth  of 
revelation,  results  from  every  part  pf  this  pi*oduction.  The  primitive 
innocence,  and  fall  of  man;  the  number  of  descents  from  Adam  to 
Noah;  the  numbeiKof  generations  before  the  flood ^  the  flood  itself; 
the  division  of  the  earth  ii^  the  daj-s  of  Peleg;  the  first  peopling  of 
**  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles;*'  the  dispersioft  of  the  Ammonians  and 
their  adherents  from  Babel,  and  the  confusion  of  their  lip;  as  also  the 
vniyersal  famine^ which  topk  place  in  the  time  of  Joseph;  are  facts 
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which  strongly  appear  upon  the  face  of  many  histories  here  detafled:^ 
and  the  proofs  of  these  facts  are,  I  believe,  cither  entirely  new,  ot 
placed  in  a  light  in  which  they  have  never  yet  appeared.  Thus'  far 
then,  at  least,  I  hope  that  my  solitary  labours  may  be  productive  of 
some  utility  to  my  country,  in  this  day  of  blasphemy  and  infidelity; 
inasmuch  as  they  certainly  ftfmisli  some  fresh  evidences  of  the  credi- 
bility and  divine  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings/     p.  xvi, 

■  The  work  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  to  which  an  appendix 
is  added,  containing  additional  illustrations  of  several  antecedent 
remarks,  and  an  analysis  of  the  characters  of  the'  Greek  alphabet. 
The  first  section  is  again  ramified  into  thr^e  distinct  parts. 
It  commences  wfth  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  analytical  in- 
vestigation, and  the  advantages  resulting  from  its  application  to 
ancient  history.  Mr.  Allwood  conceives  that  a  variety  of  hi- 
storical errors  may  be  traced  to  a  neglect  of  the  study  of  analysis  v 
and  that  consequently  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  in  this  al- 
most uncultivated  field.  With  respect  to  the  grounds  or  data 
on  which  we  are  to  proceed  the  author  shall  speak  for 'himself. 

*  The  page  of  history,  and  other  monuments  >vhich  still  remain  as 
thfe  precious  relicks  of  ancient  times,  are  the  only  clue  we  have  to  di- 
rect our  researches.  These  are  so  obviously  the  grounds  of  analysis, 
that  it  is  surprising  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  modern  enter- 
prise to  apply  them  vnxh.  propriety  and  success.  However  ^various, 
however  mutilated  and  disfigured,  they  are  yet  of  the  utmost  conse 
quence;  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  man  of  genuine  benevolence  to  sur- 
vey^them  any  otherwise,  than  with  a  mixture  of  melancholy  and  ve- 
neration. They  are  the  eventful  memorials  of  past  generations,  and 
little  else  thap  the  records  of  human  frailty.  Old,  obsolete  customs 
still  survive;  in  these,  the  general  fate  of  those  who  introduced,  and 
were  influenced  by  them;  and  they  carry  us  back  to  systems  of  religion,^ 
and  •codes  of  morality,  wtjth  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  fetters 
of  the  mind,  and  the  regufitors  of  the  conduct.*^     p.  lo. 

The  second  part  of  the  present  section  proposes  aiid  limits 
the  object  of  pursuit.  / 

<  I  am  persuaded  (aays  our -author)  that  Kttle  can  be  determined, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  in  relation  to  many  of  those  ages  which 
were  subsequent  to  the  influx  of  the  Cuthite  colonies  into  Greece,  but 
prior  to  the  asra  of  the  Olympiads.  And  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  many  of  the  traditions,  which  are  said  to  relate  to  this  period  ©£ 
barbarism,  are  in  reality  of  far  different  import,  and  allude  to  events 
which  were  certainly  antecedent.  It  is  therefore  my  intention  to  cor- 
fine  the  preseiU  discus&ion  principally  to  , those  ages  which  preceded' 
the  colonisation  of  Greece  by  the  people  styled  Helladians.  These 
early  times  are  by  no  means  bairen  with  respect  to  information  j  and 
the  nearer  we  carry  back  our  inquiries  towards  the  period  of  patri- 
srchal  administration,  so  much  the  greater  light  will  be  obtained  front 
tjiose  monumeiits  to  which  1  have  just  alluded.* '  p.  1 1. 

These  nio^iuments  ^re,'\  'st,  history,  by  which,  however,  the 
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writer  means  profane  history  alone;  traditions;  and  the  sacred 
Scriptures ;  which  last  he  excepts  from  all  the  imperfections  which 
attach  to  the  two  former,  sufficiently  demonstrating  that  they 
are  the  emanations  of  infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  that 
they  communicate  all  needful  information  without  the  disguise 
of  partiality.  Where  historical  traditions  fail  or  are  involved  in 
inextricable  incongruity,  thgse  will  in  many  instances  very  amply 
supply  the  deficiencies,  and  relieve  us  from  the  embarrassment 
under  which  we  labour.  They  give  us  the  only  certain  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  flood;  the  state  of  mankind  im- 
mediately succeeding  this  event;  to  what  regions  the  increase  of 
population  obliged  the  various  branches  of  the  first  great  family 
to  retire ;  and  what  was  the  consequence  of  idolatry  and  revolt 
to  those  who  settled  on  the  plains  of  Shinar.  And  in  this  man- 
ner, by  the  accuracy  of  their  annals,  they  explain  the  perplexing 
fables  of  profane  tradition. 

*What,  (says  he)  for  instance,  was  the  story  of  the  Zeuth  or 
Cannes  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the  Dagon  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
Deucalion  of  the  Greeks,  but  a  perpetuation  of  the  memorial  01  that 
deluge,  which  swept  the  earth  of  its  primitive  inhabitants,  and  left 
only  Noah  anTi  seven  other  persons  surviving?  To  the  same  event  We 
may  certainly  trace  the  first  Avatar  of  the  Indians,  or  incarnation  of 
Veeshnu,  in  a  compound  form,  similar  to  that  of  Dagon  or  Oannes. 
The  vestiges  of  the  same  history  were  likewise  to  be  met  \;^ith  in  Egypt 
in  the  mystical  enshrinement  of  Osiris.  The  analogy,  which  subsists 
between  the  fabulous  accounts  of  all  these  personages,  is  a  striking 
proof,  that  they  all  had  their  origin  in  one  common  fact — ^the  pre- 
servation of  the  great  patriarch  of  mankind  amid  the  billows  of  the 
devouring  deep.  The  veneration,  in  which  he  was  held  by  some 
branches  of  his  posterity,  soon  raised  him  to  a  god;  and  the  form  un- 
der which  he  was  frequently  represented,  was  that  of  the  body  of  a 
man  combined  with  the  tail  of  a  fish**     '•  15- 

In  like  manner,  although  a  person  unacquainted  with  any  other 
ancient  history  than  that  of  Greece  might  naturally  imagine  that 
the  adoration  paid  to  Jupiter  or  Hercules  was  entirely  confined 
to  that  particular  region,  and  that  the  fabulous  legends  respecting 
them  originated  there  and  extended  no  farther :  yet  if  he  should 
extend  his  researches  over  a  Jarger  portion  of  the  world,  he 
would  find  that  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia^  bordering  upon  Egypt, 
the  shrine  of  X^piter  Ammon  was  the  mo,st  renowned  of  any  in 
antiquity,  and  that  Hercules  had  been  honoured  with  divine 
worship  from  time  immemorial.  He  would  perceive  the  ex- 
istence of  the  same  deities  ia  Crete,  Lybia,  Tyre,  Italy,  and 
many  other  parts:  he  would  discover  that  in  India  this  Jupiter 
Ammon,  *  the  father  of  gods  and  men,' vis  worshipped  under  the  ^ 
title  of  Brahme;  and  this  Hercules,  *  the  glory  of  heroes,'  under 
that  of  Sandes,.  whose  exploits  are  nearly  synonymous.  And 
.thuogh  he^  might  not  develop  the  immediate  vestiges  of  the  latter 
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bi  thcs6  on  the  idolatrous  plains  of  Babylohia,  he  would  at  least 
^recognise  the  former  under  the  analogous  titles  of  Saos  and 
Belus. 

Our  author's  second  class  of  analytical  data  is  derived  from  the 
hibnumfents,  religion,  and  languajge  of  the  Egyptian  Cuthit?ea,  of 
descendants  of  Chus,  who  settled  in  this  region  shortly  aifter  the 
dispersion  on  the  plains  of  Shinar.  Among  the  most  consi- 
deraWe  of  the  monuments  here  referred  to  are  the  pyramidal  and 
'  obeliscal  structures  of  Lower  Egyptj  the  temples  and  sacred 
tavetns  in  Upper  Egypt,  some  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  peculiar 
to  both  these  regions^  and  those  specimens  of  the  eariy  language 
of  the  country  which  ate  still  in  existence* 

His  third  source  of  analysis  is  in  the  Greek  language  itself. 

.  •  To  throw  out  some  hints  (says  he)  for  the  analysis  of  this,  is  one 
principal  otject  of  the  present  inquiry;  and,  in  pursuing  this  plan,  it 
will  be  found,  that  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  to  which  we  have 
|drcady  alluded,  will  muttc^Jly  illustrate  each  other,  and  become  the 
sn^ans  of  explaining  many  valuable,  though  hitherto  unintelHgiye  pas^ 
sages  of  history, 

*  There  are,  however,  two  principal  cautions  to  be  observed  in  any 
research  of  this  kind:  the  first  is,  that  it  is  a  language  greatly  mixed 
.and  compounded,  and  wiU  therefore  require  a  frequent  reference  te 
other  Ikngua^es  to  be  clearly  understopd;  and  the  second,  that  littfe 
dependance  is,  in  this  respect,  to  be  placed  in  the  Hebrew  tongue/ 
-F.  25. 

The  ancient  Gl^eks  or  Helladians,  he  observes,  at  least  those 
who  conquered  and  gave  -the  name^  of  Hellas  to  that  region  of 
Europe,  were  of  Ammonian  race,  and  chiefly  emigrants  from 
Eg^pt;  and  their  most  ancient  dialect  was  consequently  one  of 
those  into  which  the  first  language  of  njankind  was  divided  at 
the  time  of  the  dispersion.  It  obtained  various  Alterations,  how* 
ever,  as  well  from  the  adoption  of  a  ^art  of  the  language  of  the 
Misraim,  over  whom  they  acquired  the  Ascendency  on  tineir  first 
irruption  into  Egypt,  and  from  a  similar  adoption  or  a  part  of  that 
of  thev  sons  of  Javan,  whose  possessions  they  seised  in  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Egypt,  as  from  the  refinements  to  which  it  was 
subjected  when>  m  future  times,  the  literati  of  Greece  began  to 
exert  their  taste  and  invention  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  what  they 
proposed  as  the  standard  of  perfection.  The  Greek  language  i§ 
therefore  a  dialect  greatly  niixed  and  compounded.  '  But  in  this 
intermixture  our  author  thinks  it  derives  little  or  nptliing  from 
the  Hebrew,  which  he  apprehends  to  have  been  only  a  dialect  of 
^he  Ghaldaic,  and  one  bf  those  which  originated  from  the  con^ 
fusion  of  tongues  at  Babel",  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  referred 
to  so  frequenuy  as  has  heretofore  been  the  practice  among  ety* 
taologists,  as  constituting  the  radicals  of  Greek  words.  In  proof 
ttf  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  he  adverts  to  the  term  Cyprus,  the 
Xy^wf  pf  the  Greelts,  which  is  generally  deduced  from  the 
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Hebrew  'npS  (Cepher),  but  which,  after  much  critical  investi- 
gation, he  does  not  believe  to  have  been  its  origin.  It  is  not  our 
intention,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  combat  any  of  the 
etymons  or  other  observations  of  Mr.  Ailwood  in  this  part  of  our 
examination  of  his  work;-r-we  are  at  presen.t  ponfining  ourselves 
to  an  analysis  of  his  opinions,  and  shall  reserve  all  the  critical  re- 
marks we  may  have  occasion  to  offer  till  we  have  compkted  this 
department  01  our  own  labours.  Gur  readers  will  then  become 
better  judges  of  the  occasional  differences  that  may  subsist  be- 
tween us,  and  be  bqtter  enabled  to  decide  upon  the  respective 
arguments  adduced  by  either  party. 

The  fourth  ground  of  our  author's  analysis  is  derived  from  an 
investigation  ^f  the  causes  of  historical  errors.  These  he  traces 
from  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  idolatry  whidibega«  66on  after 
the  division  of  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  and  extended  itself 
gradiJially  ii;ito  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe ;  from  the  progressive 
decay  of  knowledge,  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  barbarism 
in  the  generality  of  the  nations  of  the  world ;  from  the  advancing 
refinement  of  omer  nations,  and  their  anibition  of  excelling  their 
neighbours  by  the  brilliancy  ?nd  extraA'agance  of  their  fictions ; 
and  from  the  dispersion  of  the  Cuthites  aijd'their  adherents  from 
Babel,  by  which  the  chain  of  past  events  wefe,  in  some  instances, 
totally  obliterated  from  memory,  and  in  others  nan*ated  in  a  thou- 
sand different  manners. 

The  third  part  of  the  present  section  advances  Additional 
-proofs  of  the  necessity  for  analogical  reasoning,  from  the  un- 
certainty respecting  fhe  introduction  of  letters  into  Greece;  the 
farther  uncertainty  of  several  of  the  most  niemorable  events  in 
Grecian  history;  and  the  inconsistency  and  even  incredibility  of 
the  very  early  chronology  contended  for  by  Grecian  annalists. 
From  this  part  we  shall  select  the  following  extract,  premising, 
however,  thatverymuch  contained  in  it  is  almost  literally  deduced, 
though  without  any  immediate  reference  to  such  a  fact,  from 
the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology, 
p.151,  152. 

*  It  is  uncertain  who  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece.  Some 
very  sagely  suppose  that  Cadmus  was  entitled  to  this  honour,  others 
D-anaiis:  some  again  attribute  it  to  Cecrops  the  Athenian,  to  Linus 
the  Theban,  and  Palamedes  of  Argos*..  Eusebius  will  tell  us,  that 
Palamedes  invehted  these  8ixteen,A,B,r,A,E,I,K,A,M,N,0,IJ,P,S,T,T; 
that  Cadmus  the  Milesian  adde,d  three  others,  0,^,X;  that  Simonides 
of  Ceos  added  two  others,  H,  and  Xi;  and  that  Epicharmus  of  Syracuse 
completed  the  alphabet  by  the  invention  of  Z,H,*f . 

*  *  Alii  Cadmum,  alii  Danaum,  quiclam  Cecropem  Athcniensem,  vel  Linum 
Thcbanum,  ct,  temporibqs  Trojanis,  Palamedem  Argivum,  meinorant  s^xdeciih 
literarum  formas-,  mox  alios,  et  praecipjife  Siuipnidem  calcras  inv^nisse.  Lilitis 
Gyraldus  dc  Foetis  Bialo-^.  i.  .  ,        , 
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*  But  where  there  is  .so  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ventors, what  doubts  may  not  be  justly  entertained  with  respect  to  the 
time  of  the  invention?  These  celebrated  persons  are  by  no  means 
supposed  to  have  been  cotemporaries.  Cecrops  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Attica  1556,  and  Cadmus  that  of  Thebes 
1493  years  before  Christ;  but  Palamedes  flourished  much  later.  He 
has  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  dissinlulation  of  UlysseS;  and 
forced  him  against  his  will  to  the  siege  of  Troy ;  his  genius  is  rep*brted 
to  have  been  penetrating  ^nd  sagacious ;  and  he  is  represented  as  em^ 
ploying  his  vacant  hours,  during  the  tediousness  of  that  war,  in  the 
invention  of  letters,  and  in  many  other  useful  speculations,  The 
time,  however,  assigned  for  this  event  is -1183  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  aera.  Hence,  therefore,  between  Cadmus  and 
Cecrops  an  interval  was  supposed  to  have  elapsed  of  63  years;  but  be^ 
tween  Palamedes  and  Cecrops  there  is  a  mucli  greater  space,  of  373, 
Yet,  after  all,  Palamedes  is  described  as  having  invented  sixteen  of 
those  literal  characters,  to,  Which  Cadmus  afterwards  added  three; 
which  clearly  implies,  that  the  time  of  the  former  was  antecedent  to 
that  of  the  latter,  and  thq  siege  of  Troy  to  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Thebes.  Such  is  the  determinate  account  of  the  Grecians 
with  respect  to  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  pf  their  own  letters! 

.  And  sucn  the  certainty  of  some  of  the  most  important  geras  in  their 
history  !<.  But  what  argues  a  greater  inconsistency  than  almost  every 
other,  is  the  supposition  that  Simpnides  of  Ceos  was  the  inventor  of 
some  of  those  letters  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  made  use  of  upwards 
of  three  hundred  yearsj  in  all  probabihty,  before  his  time,'     p.  39. 

q     -  i 

*  In  the  mean  t;ime  it  must  be  observ^ed,  that  the  general  voice  of 
genuine  history  concurs  in  supporting  the  assertion,  that  these  letters, 
for  the  greater  part,  were  not  indigenous;  but  imported; -and  imported 
likewise  from  Egypt,  the  region  pf  hieroglyphical  romance.'      p.  51. 

Section  11.  is  devoted  to  the  Helladians  and  the  original  in- 
habitants of  Greece,  as  far  as  their  history  is  necessary  to  fjir- 
nish  hint?  for  an  analysis  of  the  Greek  tongue,  A  disregard  to 
the  analysis  of  language,  we  are  told,  has  been  the  cause  of  in- 
numerable errors  in  theology,  chronology,*^~and  history,  among 
the  ancients.  It  has  led  them  to  exalt  titles  into  deities,  and  the 
names  of  things  into  persons;  hieroglyphical  represcHtations 
have  been  often  mistaken  for  rfeal  existences;  and  these  imaginary 
beings  have  beeil  supported  by  the  most  idle  and  ridiculous 
fictions.  '  This  is  more  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the 
literati  of  Greece. 

^  Their  Ai;,  AifoWwy,  'Hpa,  Ssfi);,  Aiovu^ro^,  'UpoLxXri^,  with  many 
Others,  were  mer^ely  titles  of  eminence  and  distinction ;  spme  of  whicli 
had  been  conferred  upon  the  Sun,  as  the  siipreme  object  of  Oriental 
adoration;  and  others  upon  particular  patriarchs,  temple$,  districts, 

h  V}  it  ^>  '^i  ^'  vp«;EdiiXf  ^  Ka^/u<>;  o  M(X«9-fo$  eTSpa  yfafAfxaret  tfut)   ^,  ^»  ^*   Vfoc 
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mountains,  caves,  fountains,  and  rivers.  Their  Sphinges,  Amazons, 
Syrens,  and  Titans,  owe  their  existence  likewise  to  the  same  creative 
power  of  fancy.  Even  the  celebrated  characters  of  Cecropsj  Cadmus, 
and  Danaiis,  are  chiefly  formed  out  of  those  sacred  edifices  in  ancient 
Egypt,  which  were  always  charged  with  hieroglyphical  inso^iptions. 
And  the  very  fictions,  to  which  these  chimeras,  in  every  instance,  have 

fiven  rise,  afford  the  strongest  proof,  .that  the  celebrated  writers,  who 
ave  detailed  them  as  realities,  were  involved  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
terms  they  made  use  of.'     p.  53. 

-^11  the  literati  of  Greece,  however,  did  not  admit  of  these 
fictions;  and  Herodotus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Hecatseus,  are 
enumerated  as  honourable  exceptions.  These  in  general  confess 
that  the  religious  rites  of  their  countrymen  were  imported  from 
Egypt*,  and  that  all  Greece  was  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  race 
before  the  Helladians  took  possession  of  itf .  But  who  these 
barbarians  were  is  "not  expressly  known.  The  Greeks  themselves, 
in  their  more  polished  times,  employed  the  term  ffapCapia-fio^  to 
denote  any  form  of  speech  which  was  contrary  to  the  purity  of 
their  own  language,  and  PapSapoty  its  primitive,  v/as  applied  to 
all  those  who  were  not  natives  or  naturalised.  Hence  even  the 
Egyptians,  Indians,  and  Babylonians,  at  the  very  moment  the  phi- 
losophers of  Greece  were  travelling  among  them  for  instruction, 
were  designated  by  this  appellation. 

•  The  barbarians,  however,  in  question,  were  entirely  distinct  from 
any  of  these  enlightened  nations.  They  were  the  descendants  of 
Japhet,  who  peopled  **  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,"  or  the  regions  of 
Greece  and  Europe.  These  were  the  territories  allotted  them  at  the 
» first  of  the  division;  and  the  sacred  writer  informs  us,  that  *•  they 
divided  them  in  their  lands,  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after  hi« 
family,  in  their  nations.*' 

<  But  for  this  valuable  piece  of  information  we  are  indebted  solely 
to  the  sacred  writings.  If  we  except  the  traces  of  their  language, 
there  do  not  appear  to  "have  remained  in  Greece  any  vestiges  of  its 
original  inhabitants,  within  the  f  each  of  any  authentic  history.  Even 
their  principal  names  had  become  extinct.  No  Grecian  writer  has 
ever  mentioned  them  with  any  certainty.  Strabo  has  given  the  names 
of  several  of  them,  such  as  Dry  opes,  Caucoiles,  Lcleges,  Aones, 
Tembices,  Hyantes,  with  some  others :  yet  these  are  presented  to  us  in 
a  very  questionable  manner;  "  they  seem  not,"  says  Dr.  Stillingfleet, 
"  to  have  been  that  ancient  people,  but  rather  some  latter  castlings  of 
the  Carians,  -^!^,  as  Thucydides  tells  us,  did  very  often  make  inroads 

3tr. > ■'  '  .  .     .. -,    m 

rar&«t*EX>nTi,   )tai  ret  trt^   rov  ^towa-ov,  oXjya  aura**  »ap«»XXtf^tt>Ta. — 2;^f}o«2s  jtac 

fra»ttt  ra  ovrcjAaja  rxv  Qteuv  i^  Atyvnru  cXqXvdi  ig  Tm  *£XXa^a.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  c.  49, 

50.? 

'  *  -f:  'Enaraioi  fjity  a»  o  MiXws-tOf  «ripi  tjjc  TTiXowotWO-ir   ^fftv,  ort   irp»  roiV  *EXXi3»a»» 

fKiiytfv  ai/rav   fiopCafoi*   trp^E^ov  ^f  ti  *ai  h  cvfAVatm  *EXX<tc  Mttroutut  Bapta^oif  vviif^art 

f 4*  iru\4Hov.  Strabo^  lib. 7. — na.\*i  TUf  m  xaXtf/tAfVn;  'EXKethg  BofCtffW  rtt  voXXct  atHfia-nt* 
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«p<m  tJife  quarters  of  Greece.'*  Thus  much  is  well  authenticate^^ 
that  there  were  nations  called  Lclcges,  Cauconcs,  and  Pclasgi  in  Asia 
Mmar;  and  they  are  said  by  Homer  to  have  assisted  the  Trojaii* 
agaio^  tKe  Grecians, 

•  But  the  more  general,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  name,  under  whicli 
tkey  arc  supposed  to  have  passed,  is  that  of  Pelasgi.  The  Pelasgi 
were  certainly  very  numerous,  and  formed  colonies  in  all  parts  of 
Greece;  and  they  are  said  by  Strabo  to  have  derived  their  veiy  ap- 
^Qs^ion  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  a  wandering  people. 
The  came  writer  has  like^^se  informed  us,  that  they  were  the  most 
suficient  race  of  men,  who  established  any  dynasty  in  Hellas.  Pelasgia 
was  one  name  for  Peloponnesus.  The  person,  from  whom  this  title  was 
borrowed,  was  termed  avto^^cuy  amdng  the  Arcadians,  and  yr^ysvrjs  by 
the  ancient  poet  ^schylus:  and  in  these  respects  his  character  bears  an 
analogy  with  that  of  Prometheus,  Cceus,  iapetus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Tit^  femily;  and  there  is  consequently  some  analogy  in  their  hist or}^, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  enable  Us  to  conclude,  that  he  was  intimately 
concerned  in  the  affair  of  the  dispersion.  His  descendants,  or  rather 
thoK  who  were  honoured  with  his  name  as  a  title,  were  the  Thessa- 
iians„  the  Argivi,  the  Arcadians,  the  JEolians,  the  DanaVdse,  the 
Atticans,  and  the  Ibnec^.  They  did  not,  however,  confine  themselves 
to  Greece,  but  dispersed  themselves  into  the  neighbouring  islands,  as 
Chios,  Crete,  Lesbos,  Lemnos,  Imbro,  and  Sam.os.  ,They  likewisi: 
extended  their  perigrinations  into  Italy,  and  are  believed  by  some  to 
iiavc  been  the  first  founders  of  Rome. 

*  But  what  degree  of  analogy  is  there  between  the  terms  Pelasgi, 
Dryopes,  Caucones,  Leleges,  &c.  and  the  na'mes  of  the  sons  of  Javan  ? 
So  far  from  attefmpting  to  discover  any,  the  leaxped  have  employed 
much  ingenuity  in  proving  that  the  Pelasgi,  who  include  the  whole, 
•were  the  descendants,  x>r  ratlier  followers  of  Peleg,  of  the  family  of 
Shem.  If  their  arguments  are  just,  it  is  plain  that  this  people  must  havt 
1)een  the  invaders  and  conquerors  of  G-reece,  after  it  had  already  been 
4aken  possession  ^  by  the  posterity  of  Japhet.  This  inference,  however, 
idoes  not  depend  upon  the  justice  of,  their  etymological  arguments  to 
this  effect;  it  has  been  made  to  appear  from  the  testimony  of  the  early 
Grecian  writers  themselves.  For  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  that 
'Country  are  described  as  a  barbarous  race,  distinct  from  th6  Helladians, 
«nd  could  not  therefore  have  been  the*  same  people  with  the  Thessa- 
Jianfe,  the  Argives,  the  Arcadians,  and  other  celebrated  states  of 
iGreece.'     p.  64. 

Notwithstanding  this  descent,  however,  our  author  is  so' 
strenuous  an  adherent  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Bryant,  that,  al- 
though he  admits  the  scriptural  appellation  of  the  sons  of  Javan 
may  have  given  foundation  for  the  names  of  many  nations,  cities, 
and  coasts,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  he  believes  this  to  be  alto- 
gethcr  incredible  when  applied  to  Greece.  Tarshish,  he  con-- 
ceives,  might  have  settled  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  Rhodanim  at 
Rhodes  5  and  J^ithin  in  the  regions  of  Cliithin: — ^yet  U'al;  (Elis) 
in  Pcloponnesiis  could  not  be  derived  from  EUshaj  Is^itsros  f^rom 
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japhet ;  or  Iwvio.,  laovsj,  or  Ift^v^r,  from  Javan.  HA<;  he  deduces ' 
from  Ei-Ees,  the  *  God  of  light'  (die  Sun);  and  believes  diis 
most  sacred  region  of  all  Greece  to  have  been,  originaily»  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  solar  worship:  and  the  different  districta  it  con- 
tained, to  wit,  Olympia,  Cauconia,  and  Azania,  he  traces  from 
AI-Om-Pi-A,  *  the  region  of  the  high  places  of  the  oracle  xf  Ham^  — 
Cau-Con-Ia,  *  the  region  of  the  temple  of  Con  or  the  San^ — and 
Az-An-Ia,'  *  the  region  of  the  fountains  of  fire  ^  Those  off  our 
readers,  however,  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bryant's  Am- 
monian  radicals  will  perceive  in  all  this  nothing  more  than  the 
ingenious  conjectures  (we  cannot  class  them  higher)  advanced 
in  this  part  of  his  Analysis.  As  to  JaTi'srof,  he,  it  seems,  instead 
of  having  any  reference  to  Japhet,  was  only  ci^  ran'  riyccvrwy,  one 
of  the  vast  Titanian  brood ;  and  of  whom  or  what  this  gigantic 
brood  consisted  v/e  shall  be  taught  presently.  As  to  Ion  lew, 
(from  whence  I^ovs^,  Icc;vf^)  instead  of  hi*  being  identified  in' Javaoj 
he  is  well  stated  from  Herodcftus  to  have  been  the  s>on  «of  Xuth: 
Xuth,  however,  or  Zuth,  Zsu^,  Was  in  all  probability  a  name  for 
Noah  among  the  Ammonians.  Iwv  means,  undoubtedly,  a  dovt)s 
and  the  genealogy  of  the  fable  uirfoids  itself,  and  carries  us  easily 
to  the  rites  of  arkite  wor^ip.  The  lonians  unquestionably  dep- 
rived their  appellation  from  this  Ion,  the  fabulous  descendant  ctf 
Zuth  or  Noah.  And  we  now  acquire  a  knowledge  whence  the 
dovcj  throughout  all  Ionia,  and  indeed  all  Greece,  was  considered 
as  a  bird  of  the  most  sacred  kind;  its  celebrity  ari^g 

*  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  first  discoverer  of  land 
after  the  deluge.  When  therefore  th6  arkite  worship  was  established  ' 
among  the  sons  of  Chus,  the  dove  was  not  forgotten;  it  was  looked 
upon  as  the  immediate  messenger  of  heaven,  and  the  charming  emblem 
of  peace  and  good  fortune;  it  became,  in  short,  the  bird  of  Venus;* 
p.  84. 

The  third  section  we  cannot  abridge  withaut  fnuch  diflSculty. 
It  is  devoted  to  the  synonyms  of  different  languages,  with  a  view 
of  proving  one  common  original  tongue,  and  hence  of  develop- 
ing several  passages  in  the  ancient  history  of  Greece  which  have 
hitherto  met  with  no  satisfactory  interpretation.  The  languages 
principally  employed  are  the  Chinese,  Coptic,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Ethiopic,  Galic,  Latin,  German,  and  "Welch.  The  examples 
adduced  for  the  'purpose  of  comparison  are  nine,  and  each  is 
followed  by  a  long  and -erudite  dissertation,  much  of  which  wc 
observe  deduced  from  the  previous  labours  of  Mr.  Bryant  j  but  a 
considerable  portion  is  original,  and  the  result  of  unwearied  ap- 
plication to  the  science  of  etymology.  We  often  perceive  a  great 
deal  of  fancy,  but  always  a  large  portion  of  ingenuity.  Mr. 
Allwood  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  or 
Persian,  or  he  might  often  have  strengthened  his  conjectures  by 
terms  deduced  from  these  l^guages.  Thus  to  his  first  example, 
cpn§isting  of  pcui  or  swee  in  Qhinese  ^  fee  Germany  r*  Saxoaj 
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'^e  Dutch;  x^aE  nglish;  C€  and  xce  Coptic;  |c6>  Greek, — all 
implying  T^Jluid  ot  fotmtaln^  from  whence  the  Greeks  derived 
•their  ?a»j,  Kaui^K^y  Hfey  ox  HiQ  fountain  ofUfe^  he  might  have  added 
the  Pehian  (Cj  (^^O*  ^  participle  from  the  verb  JCwjjjJ,  im- 
plying, like 'the  Greek,  livingy  life ^  the  fountain  of  being :  nor 
should  he,  we  think,  have  neglected  instancing  the  Hebrew 
^'n  n^n  \chyh)^  of  import  altogether  similar,  and  which  is  per- 
fectly analogous* to  the  Persian  tyUS  {hesh)  beings  man\  as  also  to 

the  terms  /vi^A^L  {khysh)  and  ^Ui*J4:^  {hhyshan)  kinsman^ 
lindred*  And  perhaps  the  relatives  of  almost  all  languagCvS, 
obviously  relating  to  existence^  as  the  Persian  A:^  {^he)\  the 
Italian  cbe  ot  chi;  the  Latin,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French, 
qui  or  ^e^  all  interpreted  by  ivh  or  ivhaty  are  deducible  from 
the  same  radical.  But  we  drop  the  .further  c6nsideration 
of  this  part  of  the  ^section  before  us  at  present,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  return  to  it  in  the  farther  prosecution  of 
our  strictures.  The  general  result  of  our  author's  etymolo- 
gical inquiries,  co^isistently  with  the  prior  observations  of 
Mr.  Bryant,  is,  that  the  Greeks  derived  most  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  nearly  the  wdide  of  their  idolatry,  from  the  Cushites, 
or  descendants  of  Chus,  who  long  maintained  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  and  who  made  an  irruption  into  this  country  from  the 
plains  of  Shinar  at  the  time  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and 
subsequent  dispersion  of  that  portion  of  mankind  who    were 

*  situated  in  these  regions  and  concerned  in  the  erection  of  the 
tower  of  Babel;  which  building  is  imagined  to  have  answered 
conjomtly  the  purpose  of  a  temple,  a  celestial  observatory,  and 
a  beacon,  .to  give  notice  to  those  tribes  of  Cushites  who  might 
be  either  fixt,  or  casually  wandering,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
of  the  immediate  site  of  dieir  metropolis  or  city  .of  Babel.  At 
the  same  time  that  one  branch  of  Cushites,  upon  their  miraculous 
dispersion,  travelled  towards  Egypt,  and  carried  with  them  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  original  tongue  notwithstanding 
the  f  onfu'sion  produced,  and  very  much  of  their  idolatry,  other 

'  branches  made  irruptions  in  other  directions,  and  diffused 
through  India  and  the  hyperboreal  regions,  and  indeed  progres- 
sively all  over  the' world,  some  degree  of  knowledge  of  their 
arts,  language,  and  superstitions :  and  hence  the  casual  verbal  re- 
semblances and  customs  we 'meet  with,  even  in  rfie  present  day, 
between  nations  placed  at  a  most  prodigious  distance  from  each 
other,  and  \vho  could  never  have  become  acquainted  with  such 
customs,  religions,  or  other  similarities,  by  any  immediate  com- 
munication. - 

^rhus  far  we  think  our  author  is  treading  on  firm  ground  ^ 
for  we  have  uniformly  preferred  the  theory  of  Mr.  Bryant  to 
that  of  sir  William  Tones,  who  traces  the  origin  of  all  know- 
ledge and  superstition  from  Hindustan,  and  conceives  it  to  have 
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been  thence  circulated  through  Egypt  and  the  world  at  hrge.  ' 
Mr.  Allwood  still  farther  copies  die  ingjcnious  founder  of  the 
school  in  which  he  has  80  profoundly  studied,  in  supposing  that 
the  original  Cushites  or  Babylonians  paid  their  idolatrous  homage 
to  one  deity  alone,  on  the  commencement  of  idolatry  among 
themselves,  and  that  this  deity  was  the  Sun.  H^  conjectures 
that  hero-worship,  however,  shortly  afterwards  conunenced,  and 
that  their  great  progenitor  Noah,  who  had  so  miraculously  pre- 
served himself  and  family  on  tlie  bosom  of  the  ocean,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  destroyed,  was  soon  conceived  to  have 
been  possessed  of  more  than  human  wisdom,  and  consequently 
became  the  first  object  of  human  deification.  This  kind  of  dei- 
fication was  shortly  afterwards  extended  to  several  of  his  pro- 
geTiy,  but  particularly  to  Ham,  his  son,  and  Chus,  his  grandson. 
Some  one  of  the  numerous  appellations  by  which  the  Sun,  or 
supreme  object  of  their  religion,  was  addressed,  was  now  and 
perpetually  afterwards  applied  to  them,  by  way  of  dignity  and 
exaltation.  Thus  Ham  became  Ham-On  (Hammon),  Ham  the 
Sun,  and  so  of  a  vast  variety  of  others  which  we  cannot  stay  to 
instance.  Yet  not  only  Noah,  the  projector  of  the  ark  or  erech^ 
as  it  was  called  in  the  Chaldean  tongue,  became  the  object  of 
their  idolatrous  adoration,  but  the  ark  or  erech  itself,  and  even 
the  water  which  supported  it  on  its  mighty  bosom  ;  and  as  the 
worship  of  the  Sun  laid  the  foundation  for  the  worship  of  fire^ 
at  large,  its  perpetual  representation,  the  idolatrous  adoration  jDf 
the  ocean,  became  the  origin  of  the  religious  rites  paid  to  the' 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  a  thousand  rivers  and  foun- 
tains besides.  The  atk  or  erech,  however,  in  its  deification,  was 
endowed  with  a  female  form  5  and  while  Noah  was  denominated 
Osiris,  or  XJsiris,  Uc-Sihur,  the  noble  Sihur  of  Egypt  (Sihur 
being  llH^K^,  and  originally  one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise), 
the  ark  or  erech  that  enfolded  him  and  his  family  in  her  capa- 
cious womb  was  styled  Isis,  and  was  the  same  deity  with  Ven^ls 
or  Aphrodite,  De meter,  and  Ceres :  whence  th^  origin  of  the 
religious  rites  paid  to  Isis  and  Osiris — the  fable  of  Venus  rising 
from  the  ocean — ^that  ,of  the  great  mundane  egg  floating  upon 
the  surface  of  the  deep,  &c.  From  Noah  was  derived  the  Gfeek 
Nayf  (a  ship) :  and  as  Danaiis  means,  according  to  Mr.  Allwood, 
Da-Naus,  the  dnpy  or  Noah  himself,  under  this  emblem,  so  the 
fiction  of  his  fifty  daughters  atte,nding  the  ark  or  vessel,  into 
which  they  perpetually  poured  water,  evidently  refers  to  the 
same  radical  event  that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Cistaphoria,  - 
or  procession  of  the  ark.  Noah,  we  have  already  observed,  was 
denominated  by  the  Babylonians  Xuth,  or  Thuth;  and  from 
hence  the  Greeks  obtained  their  Erecthelis,  Eregh-Thoth,  or 
Tboth  of  the  erech  or  ark,  Erecca,  Arecca,  Area,  Afyo;  (Argos), 
Argo^as  well  as  a  vast  variety  of  similar  terms  and  compounds^ 
But  the  ark  was  also  denominated  Men  ^  and  from  heiTce  the 
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terms  M»fv,  Menes,  Meon,  Minos,  Menu,  and  a  rast  mnltitude 
of  resembling  derivations,  with  their  innumerable  compounds  in 
most  languages.  Among  the  Egyptians  themselves  it  was  de* 
nominated  hip^  a  word  still  retained '  by  the  Coptics,  g^in, 
who  to  this  moment  denominate  the  Ilris,  a  water-fowl  of  high 
veneration  among  their  ancestors,  by  die  same  appellation : 
hence  also  eiXKTI  {Epep)  and  enini  (Epipt\  by  which  the  mo- 
dem Egyptians  denominate  die  month  in  which  the  Nile^begins 
to  overflow,  and  the  old  festival  of  the  procession  of  th^  Cisto- 
phoria  was  exhibited;  hence  the  Itttti  ts  Aam^,  by  which  the 
vessel  or  ark  of  the  daughters  of  Danaiis  was  denominated ;  as 
also  'l^Tog  {hippos)y  the  Greek  term  for  a  horse,  as  being  the 
means  of  land-carriage,  evidently  deduced  from  g^lll  {)oip)y  the 
water-horse,  or  means  of  water-carriage :  hence  too  the,  terms 
Hippodamia,  Hip-Ad-Am,  *  the  ark  or  vessel  of  the  supreme 
Ham,'  and  a  variety  of  other  terms  of  similar  derivation. 

Independently  of  the  solar  and  the  arkite  worship*  we  also 
meet  at  a  very  early  period,  and  among  the  same  primordial 
race  of  mankind,  v^ith  the  idolatrous  adoration  of  the  serpent. 
This  is  conceived  to  have  originated  from  his  being  supposed  to 
possess  an  uncommon  degree  of  prudence  beyond  that  oi  other 
animals,  and  as  such  to  have  been  ^n  apt  emblem  of  Providence* 
That  such  was  the  quality  super-eminently  attributed  to  this  rep- 
tile we  well  know,  both  from  sacred  and  profane  history  ;  but 
on  what  account  this  peculiar  virtue  was  first  ascribed  to  hirft 
our  author  does  not  offer  us  even  a  conjecture.  Curled  up  in 
the -figure  of  a  circle,  with  perpetual  coruscations  of  light  from 
his  prismatic  scales,  he  exhibits  a  happy  emblem  of  the  Sun ;  and 
it  is  probable  on  this  account  he  originally  became  an  object  of 
religious  attention  to  those  who  first  introduced  the  worship  of 
fire  as  anfether  embli^m  of  this  unrivalled  luminary.  When  he 
was  designated  as  the  emblem  of  Providence,  he  was  generally 
exhibited  as  a  draco  volans^  with  bright  and  burnished  wings  ex- 
tended and  hovering  over  the  substance  he  was  meant  to  pro- 
tect ;  and  in  this  character  he  is  represented  as  guarding  and 
fostering  the  ark  or  mundane  egg  when  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  immeasurable  deep :  though,  even  to  the  present  day, 
we  have  hieroglyphics  depicting  him  as  aflbrding  protection  to 
tlie  object  of  his  care  by  encircling  and  defending  it  with  his 
coruscating  scales,  and  in  his  ordinary  form,  without  the  appen- 
dage of  wings.  The  Babylonian  appellation  for  the  serpent  w^s 
Ob  or  Oub,  from  whence  unquestionably  the  Coptic  &OC| 
{Jtloph)  and  the  Greek  C\J/  and  0(piq  {Ops  and  Ophis) ;  and  to  these 
the  -author  might  have  added  the  Persian  V^jl  {Aub),  all  intend* 
ing  the  same  reptile  :  hence  Europe  or  Europa,  Ei/fwsn!,  almost 
literally  Eur-Oph,  the  Serpent  of  the  Sw»,Cccrops,Ca-Cur-Ops,and, 
with  the  use  and  contraaion  of  die  Attic  dialect,  Ce-Cr-Ops, 
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th  temple  of  the  supreme  Ops^oXj  more  literally,  of  the  Solar  Serpent^ 
and  hence  a  vast  multiplicity  of  resembling  terms.  The  monu- 
ments or  temples  erected  to  the  Serpent  w^re  cjlindrical,-  or 
nearly  so,  and  each  of  them  denominated,  from  its  immediate 
appropriation,  an  Obelisk,  Ob-El-Es-Ca,  ^  the  temple  of  the  illustrious 
God  the&erpeftt^  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  erected  to  the 
Sun,  or  to  fire,  as  this  emblem,  were  of  a  conic  form,  aptly  re- 
presenting the  base  and  point  of  a  flame,  or  a  diverging  pencil 
of  solar  rays,  and  each  of  them  denominated,  from  its  dedica- 
tion, a  Pyramid,  Pi-,  or  P'-Ur-Am-Ait,  ^  the  breath  or  inspirathn 
of  the  glorious  Sun  Ham;''  for  these  deities  were  often  intermixed 
m  their  religious  rites,  and  the  name  of  one  was  frequently 
employed  as  a  title  of  honour  for  another. 

To  much  of  this  we  can  assent;  and  if  the  doctrine  be 
not  new,  it  is  at  least  supported  by  many  new  and  ingenious 
conjectures.  But  our  author  does  not  stop  here  5  with  the 
true  spirit  of  a  convert,  he  not  only  attends  Mr.  Bryant  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  his  system,  but,  in  many'instances,  advances 
far  beyond  him.  And  as  the  former,  with  a  single  stroke  of  his 
pen,  dashed  out  of  existence  Hercules,  Cadmus,  Palamedes> 
Cerberus,  Ophus,  Ephialtes,'and  of  late  the  very  being  of  Troy 
and  the  heroes  who  fought  there,  the  latter  confirms  their  an- 
nihilation, and  has  added  to  the  list  Cecrops,  Cranaiis,  Amphic- 
tyon,  Erectheiis,  and  many  others  of  the  re|)uted  kings  <^ 
Athens,  as  well  as  Pelasgus,  lapetus,  Zanclus,  and  the  whole 
family  of  the  Titans  with  whose  appellations  history  has  made 
us  acquainted,  believing  them,  from  the  imagined  etymology  o£  • 
their  names,  which  principally  refer  to  places,  and  often  to 
moimtains  or  other  eminences,  to  have  been  nothing  more  thaa 
.  deified  hills  or  elevations,  Avrox^oves  or  rrjysvet^y  or  else  the 
mere  generic  denominations  of  the  different  tribes  that  wander- 
ed at  different  times  from  Egypt,  and  made  diSerent  irruptions 
intp  Greece  and  the  adjoining  states. 

The  five  remaining  sections,  which  do  not  altogether  occupy 
ixK>re  pages  than  the  third,  to  which,  as  being  the  most  impor- 
tant, we  have  just  allotted  so  much  space,  are  merely  devoted  ta. 
Ae  purpose  of  corroborating  the  system  previously  descanted 
upon.  The  author,  to  demonstrate  the  origin  of  the  Greeks, 
and  consequently  of  the  Greek  language,  from  a  verytearly  pe- 
riod in  hu^an  history,  gives  an  additional  and  very  respectable 
comparative  vocabulary  of  Greek  atid  Ethiopic,  as  well  as  Greek, 
Welsh,  and  Galic  terms^  He  then  enters  into  a  developement 
of  the  fabulous  histoty  of  the  Titans,  Taphians,  Cadmians,  and 
several  other  Cushite  tribes  5  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  are  often  and  in  many  instances  satisfacto-  ^ 
rily  referred  to.  In  the  course  of  his  circumnavigation  he  wan- 
ders even  as  far  as  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  iphabitants  of  which, 
like  the  Helladians,  he  supposes  to  be  of  Ammonian  origin,  and 
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the  immediate  descendants  of  Phut,  which  he  pincipally  cdri^ 
eludes  from  the  nanie  of  their  chief  deity  Phutapnaihe,  in  which 
he  ingeiiiously  discovers  the  cormpouiid  of  Phut-Apha,  or  the 
deification  of  this  patriarch  under  the  emblem  of  fire.  Theif  fu- 
nereal edifice  also,  entitled  Morai,  he  thinks  obviously  deduced 
from  the  samfe  Ammonian  source,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  contrac- 
tion of  the  compound  Am-Or-Ai,  a  place  sacred  to  Ham  the  Sun, 
From  the  general  recapitulation,  in  the  last  section,  we  shall  se- 
lect the  following  passage. 

*  Such  have  been  some  few,  out  of  the  vast  variety  of  fictions^ 
which  have  prevailed  respecting  the  Titans  :  with  which,  indeed,  the 
classic  writings  of  Greece,  and  Rome  may  be.  literally  said  to  teem  $ 
for  such  seems  to  have  been  the  taste  of  the  most  celebrated  states  of 
antiquity,  that  the  genius,  which  was  not  proUfic  in,  monsters,  and 
could  not  support  with  ability  their  descent  from  asrace  of  gods,  was 
generally  disregarded,  and  destined  to  languish  in  obscurity  and  con- 
tertipt.  * 

*  At  one  time,  we  have  seen  them  transformed  into  giants ;  and 
represented  as  waging  war  against  Heaven  itself.  At  another  time, 
they  have  with  no  less  justice  been  es^ahed  into  gods.  Titan  himself, 
the  common  parent  of  them,  has  been  further  honoured  as  the  object 
of  supreme  adoration  ;  and  to  him  has  been  attributed  the  matcmess 
Splendour  of  the  Ruler  of  Day.  All  this  has  bee^i  done — ^to  gratify 
perhaps  the  vanity  of  a  patron — ^to  solicit  the  applause  of  a  whole 
country — ^to  excite  it  to  the  martial  deeds  of  heroism — or,  to  elevate 
the  popular  conceptions,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  parts  of  Ethnic 
theology# 

*  Jupiter  Ammon  was  the  supreme  deity  of  the  heathen  world:  he 
occupied  a  principal  place  in  the  Egyptian  catalogue  5  and  had,  at  a 
prior  date,  been  the  SAOS  of  the  Babylonians.  From  him  the 
Greeks  derived  their  Zey;  ;  and  the  inhabitants  ofXatium  their  Ju- 
piter. He  is  styled  emphatically  by  the  earliest  poets  of  Greece  Tia.^ 
rrj^  avooujy  re  Ssujv  rs  ',  and  it  was  the  highest  ambition  of  the  illus- 
trious conqueror  of  the  world  to  be  reputed  his  son.  Some  confused 
traditions  nad/prevailed  respecting  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  and  the 
subversion  of  the  tower  of  the  Titans  ;  and,  this  calamity  having 
been. the  effect,  in  great  measure,  of  a  rebellion  against  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Heaven,  they  were  easily  misconstrued,  in  ages  devoted  to 
fable,  into  a  war  against  Jupiter  and  the  Gods.  In  this  war,  how- 
ever, Jupiter  and  his  adherents  were  of  necessity  to  be  victorious:  the  - 
whole  system  of  Pagan  theology  depended  upon  their  success.  Even 
Ovid,  after,  he  has  related  the  story  of'  the  Pieridas  to  ^  the  manifest 
disparagement  of  these  deities,  represents  these  rivals  of  the  Muses  as 
metamorphosed  into  magpies,  at>  an  appropriate  punishment  for  their 
malevolent  garrulity — 

*  Nunc  quoque  in  alitibus  facundia  prisca  remansit, 
Raucaque  gaiTulitas,  studiumque  immane  loqUendi. 

*  And  tl^is  he,  iio  doubt,  considered  as  the  only  way  of  removing  any 
unfavourable  opinion,  which  might  otherwise  attach  itself,  cither  to  - 
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tlic  prowess  of  the  celestials,  or  to  his  own  rdiigious  notions^  In  or- 
der to  magnify  the  victory  of  the  gods,  the  Titans  are  transformed 
into  enormous  giants^  One  of  these  left  the  trace  of  his  foot  in  solid 
rock  two  cubits  in  length;  another  was  as  big  as  a  mountain;  and  a 
third  could,  only  be  confined  by  the  weight  of  the  whole  island  of 
Sicily,  It  might  therefore  be  necessary,  in  order  to  confer  the 
greater  probability  upon  these  and  similar  relations,  to  suppose— that 
these  creatures  of  the  imagination,  whose  fierceness  was  every  way 
commensurate  with  their  dimensions,  and  who,  in  themselves,  were  at 
remote  from  the  apprehension  of  the  vulgar  as  they  were  from  the  be* 
lief  of  the  philosopher,  should,  at  first,  by  the  terror  of  their  aspect^ 
and  the  vastness  of  their  preparations,  be  able  to  intimidate  evfen  the 
divinities  themselves,  who  were  opposed  to  them;  who,  nevertheless, 
regaining  courage  by  reflection,  and  exert\ng  tneir  vigour  to  the 
utmost,  must  at  length  become  victorious  and  triumphant.  The  flight 
of  the  gods  into  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen  it  described  by  Ovid,  though 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  story,  was  represented,  in  part  at  leasts 
under  this  impression.*     p.  493. 

We  here  close  our  analysis;  and  in  the  ensuing  number  of  our 
journal  shall  again  advert  to  this  ingenious,  but  oftentimes  fanci- 
ful, volume,  with  a  view  of  corroborating  many  of  the  author's 
vobservations,  and  of  entering  our  occasional  protest  against 
others.  We  have  trespassed  too  largely  on  our  readers  already 
to  suflFer  us  to  proceed  any  farther  at  present;  but  tie  importance 
of  the  worl^  before  us  will,  we  trust,  be  admitted  as  a  suflScient 
excuse. 

(T^o  he  continued.) 


Art.  II.— ETPiniAOY  OPE2TH2.      Euripidis   Orestes^    isfc. 
{Continued  from  p.  10.  of  the  present  Volume.) 

W^E  resume  our  account  of  our  professor's  classical  labours, 
and  shall  accompany  it  with  the  same  freedom  of  remark  we 
have  already  evinced. 

Ver.584.  *  i^oLS ;  AifoKKcuv  oV  [A£(J'C[i^aXovs  i^^ag 
yociwv  ^^oroia'i  (TTOfj^  ysilsi  <ro(,<psa^a,roy. 

*  Ofaj  S'AitoXXwy\M  Aid.  ^' recte  MSS.  auctoritate  omisit  post 
alios  ^Brunekius.  Verum  si  AiroWwy  positum  est  pro  AtoXXuvi, 
non  libenter  vocalem  hujus  dativi  elidunt  Attici.*    p.  47. 

We  conceive  the  professor  might  have  said  more  accurate- 
ly, without  limitTLtion :  Nunquam  vocalem  hujus  dativi  elidunt 
tragici.  One  example  occurs  in  the  sixth  fragment  of  our 
author's  ^Solus,  in  exception  to  our  position:  - 

d  jOMj  yap  €(pfi  T'cv  ^fV7j^%  c  ttXecrios 

mwo'iv' oi  $' al  irXsravras  s  TisxtT^l/^h^-^^'  - 

Crit,  Rev.  Vol.  XXXI.  Fet.  1801.  L 
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where  vre  should  probably  substitute: 

a  /xij  yaf  g<r7i  ra-  TTENKTI,  <ffX8<nog 

Another  exain  pie  in  the  fourth  fragment  of  the  Cress^e  appears^ 
both  from  the  Eleetra  and  Stob^eus,  to  be  wrongly  quoted  in 
Beck's  edition  of  Musgrave,  which  is  before  us.  A  third  in  the 
Pers«  of  ^scliylus  has  probably  been  corrected  by  succeeding 
editors;  but  we  have  at  present  no  copy  besides  Pauw's  republica- 
tion of  Stanley  to  consult.     It  is  in  ver.  852  of  that  play: 

where  the  correction  of  IIAIAI  'MCi  is  obvious. 

The  elliptical  construction  of  these  verses,  which  the  pro*- 
fessor  promises  to  illustrate  by  a  few  examples  at  ver.  1^45, 
might  have  been  no  less  conveniently  vindicated  by  some  in- 
stances from  our  poet  himself.  We  will  supply  the  deficiency. 
See  Phoeniss.  29b.  with  the  scholiast  and  Barnes's  note.  Med^ 
248.  Af/Ho-i — .  Iph.Taur.  1442.  ov  8^ aTfoKTevsiv,  Rhes.  781.  lifrtu'^ 
yaf> — .  Troad.  1 136.  (po^ov  r'-^.  Bacch.  272.  ovro$  $' — .  More 
examples  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Wakefield's  note  on  Lucretius, 
iii.  1052. 

*  £•/  sxvT'iv  Aug.  I.  quod  multis  exomari  poterat;  hoc  enim  prorio- 
ihen  omnium  personarum  commune  est.  Sed  cum  facillime  litera  una 
omitti  possit  a  librario,  tutius  est  hujusmodi  elegantias  non  nimis 
avide  arripere.  Sic  mox  63 1  r.^cKrirov  habet  Harl.  quod  exemplorum 
Quorum  cumulo  addat  fortasse  aliquis  pauUo  calidior,  et  elegantiam 
Kane  recondite  isto,  Duice  satis  humor^  defendat.  Sed  librarii 
ciTorerEi  esse  inde  liquet,  quod  acutum  pro  circumflexo  posuerit. 
Rjcctum  est  Ho^Krcrcvv,  ut  infra  717,  ubi  MSS.  consentiunt,  et  795, 
ubi  metro  alterum  noceret.'     p.  51. 

llii^  is  another  error  of  the  press,  but  is  noticed  in  the  appen- 
dix: for  the  no^e  belongs  to  ver.  626;  and  on  the  subject  of  it 
various-  observations  present  themselves  to  our  minds. 

The  verses  which  constitute  the  principal  subject  of  this  note, 
Ind  where  the  pnesent  reading  is  defended  by  the  professor,  are 
630  and  63 1 : 

'    *  Xey**  su  yao  siteoLg'  Bo-ri  ^  ov  <riyr,  Xoyou 
K^SKTfTwv  Y^voir^CLVy  so'Ti  ^*  ou  (Ttyr^s  Xoyos,'    p.  51.- 

Instead  of  y>§sicr(rujy  the  Harleian  MS  has  y.^sta-cov:  a  variation 
which  our  editor,  not  classible  among  the  calidiorcsy  but,  with  a 
slight  alteration,  among  th^e  callidiorcsy  the  tiiore  knowing  anes^ 
most,  disdainfully  and  snceringly  rejects. 

I.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  emendatory  criticism,  founded  on  a 
reasonable  and  incontestable  principle,  that  from  various  readings 
of  authority  that  word  should  be  preferably  selected  which  is 
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^ployed  by  a  first-rate  author,  is  intrinsicallv  ^updrior  in  ele- 
gance, and  more  congenial  with  the  manner  01  the  writer.  In 
J>oth  these  respects  no  man  living  will  confidently  affirm,  except 
the  professor  himself,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  similar  per^ 
tinacity,  the  superiority  of  x^ii<r<Tov  to  x^Bitr&wv,  This  itiode  of 
expression  is  indeed  such  a  favourite, with  Euripides,  that  no 
page  can  be  opened  without  presenting  an  example;  especially 
in  his  fragments,  which  consist  chiefly  of  moral  sentences,  like 
that  before  us.  The  full  construction  of  the  phrase  is  given  iit 
ver.  70  of  this  tragedy: 

. ^AndPON  XPllMA  hgrvx^^v  AOMOS. 

Another  good  instance,  but  elliptical,  is  found  at  ver.  226: 

AT2APE2T0N  q\  vocreyrss  ato^ids  Cffot 
Again,  just  after,  ver.  228  : 

.-^— — -METABOAH  ^afrwv  TATKr. 

We  grant  our  editor  that  the  poet  frequently  employs  the  re- 
gular expression  in  passages  indubitably  uncorrupt:  but  is  he, 
fliereforcj  never  to  be  indulged  with  an  elegant  variety,  where 
MSS  give  us  countenance?  See  fragment  8  of  his  -5)geus, 
15  of  his  Alexander,  23  of  his  Airchelaus,  and  8  of  his  Theseus. 
Hence  the  fdufth  fragment  of  the  Phoenix  must  be  vindicated 
from  the  rash  irid  tasteless' alteration  of  Musgrave,  whom,  per- 
haps^ the  professor  will  defend  when  he  arrives  at  that  passage, 
and  show  himself  wartH  as  Well  as  cufinifigj  by  a  multitude  of 
Sage  remarks  and  apposite  corroborations;  or  rather  by  some 
despicable  sneer  at  those  who  differ  from  his  opinion; 

MOX0HPON  icriv  avt^i  nr^sa-^vtrj  TEKNA. 

Musgrave  Substitutes  « xy«v,  from  his  owH  will  and  fancy,  in  op- 
position to  the  copies,  with  a  barbarity  of  taste  not  often  mani- 
fested by  that  modest  and  intelligent  scholar* 

A  passage  in  Sophocles  is  so  apposite  to  the  verses  in  the 
Orestes  whieh  we  are  considering,  that  we  cannot  forbear  a 
quotation  of  it.     It  occurs  in  Antig.  1267 : 

ovx  o<^-  efi^Qi  i'sv  'H  r'ayocy  2lrH  BAPT 
8qk£i  TT^oseivsUf  X*  *H  [ji^ryjy  -ttoXAij  BOIL 

At  the  Hippolytus,  ver.  448 : 

KTHPIS  yap  8  #OPHTON,  ijv  iroXkij  fvr,* 

our  professor,  doubtless,  as  in  duty  bound  and  in  consistency 
with  his  own  edicts,  will  recal  the  reading  of  the  vulgar  edition, 
^cfijfo^,  and  flatten  the  period  accordingly,  because  either  word 
will  harmonise  with  the  measure.     Bdjt  this  subject  is  incx- 
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haustible,  and  we  will  dismiss  it  with  an  appeal  to  the  disiii*^ 
terested  reader. 

2.  It  is^also  a  general  n:^  in  criticism,  that  of  two  readings^ 
eteteris  petrous,  one  obtious  and  vulgar,  the  other  l^med  and  re^- 
condite,  th^  latter  is  prefcJrabIc,  because  more  likely  to  hare  in* 
cttrred  the  infortunate  correction  of  half^leamed  scribes.  The 
cogency  of  the  nile  is,  we  own,  in  this  case  less  urgent,  from 
Ac  facility  of  alteratiCHi  in  the  case  of  a  long  and  short  voweF 
with  the  same  letter. 

Certainly,  however,  we  dhould  be  much  embarrassed  on  thi» 
occasion  if  we  were  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  receiving  the 
common  reading,  or  supporting  our  own  by  the  solitary  example 
which  the  pefiuribusness  of  our  profesisor  has  chosen  to  supply 
from  his  stores  of  illustration:  we  must  of  necessity  have  given 
up  the  contest.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwisie;  aild  even  ^  school- 
boy might  boast  with  Pindar: 

— IToAXa  jtwi  ^**Ayxtt^ 

-yog  wxsa  (SeXij 

i7$oy  evn  (pa^er§oc$*        .  " 

Yet,  gentle  reader  f  if  diou  think  the  subject  worthy  o^  further 
investigatidh,  thou  wilt  find  the  motives  to  our  editor's  conduct 
in  the  following  plain  statement  of  the  case.  Mr.  Wakefield  in 
his  Silva  Cridca,  vol.  iv.  p.  ao,  had  approved  and  recommended 
iomc  years  ago  this  reading  of  x^stcrTov^  from  a  collation  of  that 
self-same  Harleian  MS,  and  therefore  it  suited  the  ^eycckriro^a 
^(Mf  of  our  professor  to  reprobate  and  deride  this  elegant  va- 
riation; which  he  has  reprobated  and  derided  accordingly  for  no 
other  reason  whatsoever^  thus  ridiculously  exhibiting,  we  trusty 
a  most  notable  fulfilment  of  a  maxim  in  old  Hesiod: 

*  Suspecta  haec  phrasis  Bninckio,  qui  timide,conjicit,  fovLltpciksifUfoi 
^pcLif^eiv  BsXcuv,  Canteri  coK^cturam  in  textum  intulit  Beckius,  htrtavm 
Male.  hfTOvrxi  oLytMvot,  dixit  Homerus;  sed  quis  unquam  dixit  Img^wt^ 
dJYfj^va?,  OiFensus  etiam  videtur  hac  locutione  Pseudo-Gregorius,  qui 
fabulam  lon^e  insulsissimam  Christum  patientem  inscripsit.  Hoc 
drama,  siquando  posthae  citabo,  his  literis  X.n.  distinguam.  Ibi  igitur 
exstat  416.  "^^yr^s  ouywva,  rov  irpOKstfMsyov  ntspi  Apsc^v[j.£yoVf  xa9"oV 
^avsiv  sirri  y.pi(ns»  441.  ^vyrjg  ayouva,  Tov  itpOKSip^svov  litpi  Tptyovros, 
w  ^iwr'Tf  ^avovTO.  vvv  iBoig.  fenimvero  nihil  niutandum.  Omnis  enim 
^ixr  est  ouyutiv^  prope  ut  altenim  verbum  pro  altero  usurpetur*  Infra 
1242  amboconjunxit;  tpiara-ois  pXoj^yocp  eig  aywv,  hxy^Lia.  Itaque 
ay^voL  hvvoii  hie  dicitur  ut  alibi  ^jxijv  hvva^i.  Sed  miror,  qui  factum 
sit,  ut  Canterus,  Reiskius,  Brunckius,  Beckius,  qui  his  verbis  tantoperc 
offensi  sunt,  locum  Phceniss.  1369.  hiua  B^ayajvot  iroi»  mept  ^vyr}^, 
Kpeovy  U^yj  itsTtpay^oLi  ntaicri  ronriv  O(^nrov,  intactum  dimiserint.  Quia 
enim  unquam  dixit,  ayojvot  7rpao'<reiyf  Nemo  fortasse,  prseter  Euripi- 
dem.  Idem  tamen  se  ipae  tuetur,  mox  scribens,  1392.  Ka<  'jfms  us* 
TTocKKrai  Skttuywy 'jta,i^wv  (povo$,  Apcc$  r' aywviu-^'  OiSiitov;*    p.  64. 
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.  We  entirely  agree  with  the  professor  in  these  observations, 
with  an  exception  to  his  concluding  example  of  diis  form  from 
the  present  play.  It  is  very  well  known^  and  might  be  proved  by 
a  multitude  of  passages^  that  in  very  many  such  instances,  where 
fuio  clauses  are  connected  with  one  verb,  this  verb  is  literally  and 
strictly  applicable  to  one  elapse  only,  and  is  but  loosely  and  re- 
motely consonant  to  the  other.  On  this  account  the  present 
connection  of  itsttpaKtou  and  aypo9i(riioc  is  not  such  as  to  form  an 
incontestably  decisive  corroboration  of  the  professor's  sentiments. 
To  this  peculiarity  Brunck  has  adverted,  if  we  rightly  recollect, 
in  his  notes  on  the  Electra  of  Sophocles.    See  Dorv.  Cnarit*  iv.  4. 

Ven  904.  *  0^  siir  OpBcr^v  nou  tr  a/ttoycfsiyou  Tterpois 

*  Y.oL'f%%rBivot,yri  Aid.  et  MSS.  quidam.  Parum  refert.'     p,  68. 

Nay,  verily,  Mr.  Professor!  but  it  signifies  a  great  deal;  so 
much  indeed,  that  v-QLtoLYxmaLvn  were  utterly  inadmissible,  as  will 
appear  both  from  the  multifarious  authority  of  the  best  writers, 
and  the  plain  reason  of  the  thing,  which  utterly  refuses  every 
tense  but  that  denoting  an  action  of  ttit  intention  pnly,  and  on 
the  eve  of  its  accompli3iment.  This  position  we  expect  to  prove 
satisfactorily  to  our  readers. 

Our  poet,  in  his  Tro'ades,  ver.  714,  that  we  may  confine  our- 
selves chiefly  to  this  very  word — 

KTEINOTEI  coy  irpcif'  ms  iru9ij  xaxsv  figy«. 

Again,  at  ver.  760: 

fi  tovh  ifoLi^a  KTEINET',  nhv  ouriovi 

Hence  appears  the  elegance  of  a  passage  in  the  Cyclops,  where 
the  translator  we  suppose,  like  our  editor,  saw  no  diiFerencef 

ver.  255: 

fAKAB AT 'VOLEB AT 'vendere  ac  tradere.     Add  Heracl.  954 :  . 

HAATNES,  ly(£ta$  ^onix/ivwy  Ka,Sy}[Jt*ev8$' 

pel/eias»V0LEBAS  peilert.     Ion.  ver.  1 300 : 

KaTtsitoi.  ra  [i^XXBiy  /x^'AIIEKTEINES  fo^w; 

and  80  again  exactly  in  v^^  1308, 1328,.  1408 :  from  which  uniform 
practice,  no  less  tnan  the  nature  of  the  case,  two  deviations  in 
this  play  must  be  ascribed  indubitably  to  some  copyist,  who  was 
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insensible  of  what  propriety  demanded  on  this  occasion,  and  de« 
prated  his  author.     In  v.  1291  our  editions  have: 

The  usage  of  these  writers  requires  the  pronoun:  we  wduld 
propose  therefore,  either: 

2^  EKTEINON  ovfcc  irqXsiJ^iov  oo[JiOi$  sf/^oir 

or,  which  is  some.what  nearer  to  the  present  letters: 

S'EJCTEIN'  AN,  ovra  iroXsfj.iov  ^oiJ^oi$  sixoir 

or,  In  either  case,  the  pronoun  may  be  placed  after  fo/xoi;.  Nor 
can\'^r.  ijoo  be  otherwise  than  corrupt;  nor  need  we  wonder 
for  a  moment  at  a  repetition  of  the  error  by  those  discerning 
scribes  who  saw  no  difference.  Nay,  their  ignorance  of  the  tfue 
discrimination  arid  appropriate  beauty  of  the  imperfect  tense  could 
HARDLY  FAIL  OF  PRODUCING  some  depravation  amidst  a  multi« 
plicity  of  recurring  instances.     We  would  propose,  Uierefpre,  . 

X'EKTEINON  aKe(roi' 

I  had  rejected  your  lifcy  as  a  t'llng  unworthy  of  regard:  I  was 
BENT^  hut  reluctantly^  ON  YOUR  DESTRUCTION.  A. beautiful  il- 
lustration of  this  mode  of  speech  is  found  in  -^schylus,  sept. 
Theb.  1027,  which  the  translator  and  the  scholiast  either  perTi 
ccived  not,  or  passed  over  witli  2Lparum  refert{ 

S-s.'f/  TiTarfa'rcy  oiV  ccTiy.oco'cc^  ooe,     . 

.    *   . 
Pauw  acquits  himself  at  this  place  with  a  felicity  not  usual  to 

that  extravagant  and.  dashing  commentator:  *  Voluntas  pro  facta: 
caper e  volehat  urhcm*  This  topic  affords  scope  for  some  profitabjc' 
ind  amusing  illustrations  and  corrections  both  of  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  and  no  less  for  a  rectification  of  many  miscon- 
ceptions among  learned  editors*,  but  the  reader  would  censure  us 
for  Qur  prolixity,  and  possibly  recpmpense  us  for  our  industry 
with  the  professors  appellation  of  .if(?/-^r^/W  annotators.  *  Wq 
retire,  therefore,  within  tlie  bounds  of  our  department. 

Ver.  1 010.  *  Y.ai  jU/Vjv  oh  cog  ^vyyovo$  i^irsi 
^Yf(P(v  ^ccvarov  Ko;,roLy.v^wQsi$, 
0,  re  TTicroraro;  it^vrMV  HvXcc^r^g, ' 
i<ro(,h\(poc  ccvYjO,  o^^iiuv  vocs^ov 
.,.  :■.  .^    T  •  xcvXcv 'O^gjrrou, 

'xf.oSi  KYi$0(rvvty.  Ttoc^acsi^o;, 

:  *  ii^wy  Aid.  et  omnes  MSS.  molossum  pro  spondeo  aut  anapaestt- 
Edidi  quod  Heathius  conjecit.  Supra  399.  cvo^svsy  osy^oi^.^     p.  )6. 
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'The  arrangement  and  reading^  of  the  Aree  last  verses  la  the 
common  editions  are  these : 

iSuvwv  v(itT^(iy  KUj\ov  Ocscrs  ' 
iKoh  xyjhcuviv  iroc^ci&si^os* 

The  professor,  our  readers  will  oibserve,  is  contented  with 
Heath's  conjecture.  Let  us  try,  in  our  turn,  if  we  can  throw 
some  light  upon  this  obscurity;  if  we  can  introduce  some  ord^r 
into  this  confusion : 

We  Critical  Reviewers,  as  we  were  bandying  about  these  sub- 
jects one  evening  in  our  combination-garret  in  Grub-street 
over  a  pot  of  Whitbread's  entire,  stumbled  upon  a  much  better 
adjustment  of  the  passage.  However  difficidt  it  may  be  to  ac- 
count for  the  depravation  of  the  true  reading,  here  as  well  as  in 
Sany  ether  places  indisputably  corrupt,  whoever  has  observed 
e  regularity  and  correspondence  of  word  and  phrase  which 
characterise  these  terse  and  simple  writers  must  immediately  be 
convinced  that  it  lyas  scarcely  possible  for  Euripides  to  havp 
l^ven  the  verses  in  any  other  manner  thaa  the  following : 

0  ra  ifia'i'o'rar<isifavtuji/  Ilv\oi$r^, 

i(roLh\(pog  avr^^,  , 

iSuvouv  voasfoy  IIOA*  O^scrTfi, 

and  in  fact  the  verSes  are  sp  quoted  by  that  elegant  writer  H&- 
Taclides  .Ponticus. 

We  might  have  remarked  also  that  the  term  o^^cuv,  supposing 
it  equivalent  to  o^^sviw,  could  only  mean  to  false  uprighty  or  to 
keep  uprighty  in  a  still  position ;  and  wpuld,  tiierefore,  not  an- 
swer the  exigencies  of  the  place,  * 

Ver.  M2.4.  *  if§o$^£y  .S'  oifa^wy  'Tig  oXe^^o^  ysyrjCST'oci ; 

'  *  V.OLI  iroosSe  ^' Aid.  Tiai  omittunt  plurimi  MSS>'     p^  83^ 

We  should  prefer  another  adjustment  of  the  difEcuity,  as 
more  spirited  and  congenial  to  the  complexion  of  the  pas- 
sage :— 

KAI  UVOXO'  OTfcchjy  Ti^  oXs^^og  ysr^asrur 

and,  on  consulting  the  scholiast,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that 
he  read  the  verse  in  the  same  manner.  Moreover,  it  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  how  the  editor  foists  his  final  nu  upon  his 
author  in  contradiction  to  authority.  But  the  vindication  is 
prompt  and  peremptory :  Communi  sensu  plane  caret,  in^ 
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EPTUS  EST,  INSANIT,  quicunque  ad  MSS.  in  tali  causa  provocet, 
cum  nulla  sit  cprum  auctoritas ! ! !        •  ^ 

Vcr.  1289. '  i^oycctfl';  ayJfg^  ysif  Byov(riy  sif  (povcy. 

*  Rationem  autem  metaphors  sic  concipe.  Ka;^o^  apud  antiques 
aut  iurdtu  aut  mtaus  eonat.  Sed  hie  mutus  est,  quod  ferri  acies  jTo- 
n,oi  vel  irro^iux  voCatur.    Hinc  etiam  eitplicandum  Homericum  illudy 

Kw^ov  yaf  j3«Xof  av^og  avaXxihs.*     p.  93. 

This  development  of  the  metaphor  appears  to  us  so  supremely 
ridiculous  as  to  deserve  no  notice,  but  a  retort  of  that  wit, 

If  wit  it  may  be  call'd,  where  wit  is  none, 

which  our  prrfessor  deals  out  to  others  on  verses  121 3,  12 19, 
and  ctsewhere,  with  such  lavish  jocularity;  as  our  readers  may 
peruse,  or  not,  at  pleasure.  A  dumb  sword  truly,  because  it  has 
no  mouthy  and  therefore  cannot  speak !  A  speaking  trumpet  we 
tave  heard  and  seen  j  but  a  speaking  swordy  fdrsooth,  would  be 
a  real  curiosity,  notwithstanding  that  the  professor  himself  cer- 
tainly speaks  both  swords  and  daggers  to  his  opponents.  The  meta- 
phor arofji^y  we  conceive,  as  applied  to  a  sivord,  in  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin  language,  respects  the  extenuation  of 
the  blade  to  an  edge  or  point,  and  is  transferred  from  the  mouths  of 
fierce  and  praedaceous  brutes,  particularly  those  of  Hrds  ^nd  Jlshes^ 
which  have  a  sharp  znd- longitudinal  termination.  But  things  in 
general,  which  have  lost  their  use  and  ejicacy,  are  denominated 
de^y  dumby  and  hlindy  with  reference  to  the  inefficiency  of  animals, 
who  are  deprived  of  these  sensesy  so  essential  to  the  activities  and 
energies  of  their  being.  An  illustration  of  this  figure,  in  one 
instance,  may  be  seen  in  Mr,  Wakefield's  Lucretius,  v.  1604. 
Jn  many  parts  of  England,  a  fiut  which  has  no  kernel  is  called 
a  BUJ^D  nut»     As  for  the  verse  in  the  Iliad,  A.  390, 

Kft#ON  yaf  BEA02  av^po^  avaAxi^o^  sr^^avoio' 

the  reader  will  contemplate  the  professor's  explanation  with 
no  great  reverence,  who  shall  recollect  that  the  weapon  in  ques- 
tion was  an  arrowy  and  with  this  recollection  consult  Euripides, 
Here.  Fur.  1064.  Ion,  173.  Bacch.  783.  Suidas  in  voce  "faXX^- 
fjisvas*  Lycophron,  v.  91 8,  and  other  passages  of  his  poem :  Horn. 
Odi  #.411.  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  1-51.  Sidon,  ApolK  xxii.  76.  with 
Pind.  Isth.  vi.  50.  which  are  few  instances  from  many  now  at 
Ihand.  Without  this  key  also  a  reader  will  entertain  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  a  beauty  in  the  last  verse  of  surely  the 
most  magnificent  triplet  ever  poured  out  in  the  phrensy  of  pocti- 
^1  inspiration : 

Neq  vero  Alcides  tantum  telluris  obivit,, ' 
Fixerit  aeripedem  cervam  licet,  aut  Erymanthi 
Facarit  nemora,  ei  lsrham  tr£M£F]^C£&it  arcu  i 
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^at.  IS,  "  alarmed  by  ^t  tremors  which  the  loud  and  strong  vj- 
hrations  of  his  formidable  bow  communicated^  to  surrounding 
'  objects."    Compare  our  remarks,  in  the  last  number,  on  ver.  147 
of  this  tragedy. 

Vcr.  1526.  '  evh^i  ^*  Tvv^ol^bios  a^oL  itong  SiwXsto^ 

*  Tvv^a^iS  D.  H.  Sed  eleganter  A.  hoi^eron^  si  paulld  plus  aucto« 
ritatis  haberet.'     p.  105. 

The  variation  hoix^toLi  deserves  no  such  commendations:  it 
agrees  but  ill  with  what  follows,  and  evidently  betrays  itself  to 
be  the  correction  of  some  scribe  who  recollected  the  event,  and 
modelled  this  verse  by  yer.  1573- 

We  were  proceeding  to  point  oiit  some  superficial  and  in- 
distinct apprehensions  in  a  long  note  on  ver.  1679,  as  a  conside- 
rable number  of  other  passages  also  have  invited  our  observa- 
tions, but  we  have  been  unwilling  to  carry  our  remarks  to  a 
greater  length.  Our  readers  probably  will  think  us  sufficiently 
prolix  already,  and  our  object  will  be  amply  answered  in  ex- 
citing their  attention  to  a  series  of  performances  which  no 
man  can  suffer  to  be  absent  from  his  library  who.  loves  deep, 
elaborate,  exact,  and  interesting  criticism.  The  professor  hat 
his  defects  both  of  omission  and  commission,  as  our  notes,  we 
presume,  wJU  have  demonstrated  in  some  degree ;  nor  can  he^ 
who  observes  so  little  ceremony  with  others,  consistently  revolt 
at  our  unreserved  examination  of  himself.  We  hcmour,  how- 
ever, and  revere  his  genius  and  erudition ;  we  are  among  the 
foremost  of  his  admirers  to  address  him  in  the  words  of  Lucre- 
tius to  his  noble  friend : 


<  Qtiem  tu,  Dea!  tempore  in  omni 


Omnibus  omatimi  voluisti  excellere  rebus.* 


Art.  III. — The  Peripl&s  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  l£fc,      (Continued 
-^from^p.  18  of  the  present  Volume^) 

IT  appears  from  a  note  {p.  85)  that  our  author  did  not  see 
Gosselin's  two  quarto  volumes  on  the  geography  of  the  ancients 
till  that  sheet  was  in  the  press. 

The  bishop  of  Rochester  (p.  89)  has  ingeniously  ascertained 
the  latitude  of  Meroe  to  be  16°  24' 3''.  In  p.  94  Dr.  Vincent 
remarks,  that  Gosselin  is  so  much  attached  to  his  own  estimate 
for  correcting  the  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  and  the  other  ancient 
geographers,  that  he  pays  little  respect  to  local  circumstances  and 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  coast.  To  this  observation  we 
must  assent,  notwithstanding  our  high  respect  for  the  talents  and 
industry  of  the  French  author.  We  have  remarked  on  a  former 
occasion  that  he  is  inclined  too  much  to  restrict  the  maritime 
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knowledge  of  tlie  ancients,  but  that  tliis  is*  the  safest  error  in 
ancient  geography,-  for  Cluveriusj  Cellarius^  and  even  D' Anville 
Kimself,  have  in  many  instances  carried  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients  to  an  absurd  extent.  Though  the  learned  doctor  be 
inclined  warmly  to  applaud  BruCe^s  labours,  yet  he  points  cut 
many  gross  mistakes  of  that  author,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned his  confounding  of  the  Greek  word  deiriy  a  hill,  with  the 
Latin  diray  or  the  furies. 

After  describing  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  Dr.  Vincent 
proceeds  to  explore  the  ancient  knowledge  of  Africa  towards  the 
Indian  Ocean.  He  supposes,  with  D' Anville,  that  the  Cape 
,Aromata  is  that  of  Gardefu,  though  we  cannot  approve  his 
adoption  of  Gardefan  from  Bruce,  who  was  by  no  means  an 
accurate  litiguist.  He  also  asserts  with  D' Anville  that  the 
Southern  Horn  is  the  Cape  of  Baxas.  The  promontory  Rhap* 
tum  he  supposes  to  be  Quiloa.  Prasum,  a  headland,  which 
bounded  the  ancient  knowledge  of  Africa  in  this  quarter,  re* 
mains  unknown;  but  the  name  would  seem. to  imply  that  it  was 
remarkable  for  verdure,  or  that  the  sea  in  its  vicinity  wa§  covered 
witli  green  weeds,  Ori  this  and  on  many  other  occasions  we 
have  been  led  to  regret  that  our  learned  author  has  not  consulted 
-a  more  numerous  assemblage  of  African  voyages  5  ^nd  when  he 
refers  to  maps,  thiey  are  not  the  mpst  recent.  The  descriptions 
Ox  Africa  by  Sanuto  and  Dapper  deserved  consultation,  and  the 
French  works  ccncei^ning  Madaga3ear  and  the  neighbouring 
shore  are  numerous;  while  our  author  is  generally  contented 
with  a  reference  to  Marmol,  a  geographer  of  no  distinguished 
credit.  Frcui  the  general  aspect  of  Ptolemy's  description,  and 
the  maps  ccnstructed  upon  it,  we  w  re  inclined  to  think  that  the 
island  rjcnutliias  of  the  ancients  is  that  now  styled  Zanzibar,  off 
tlic  coast  of  Zangiiebar.  \\\  this  we  s greed  with  the  learned 
doctor,  who,  however,  unaccountaMy  denominates  the  island  by 
the  name  of  t!ie  opposite  coast.  If  this  idea  be  just,  it  will  fol- 
low that  Rhnptum  must  be  a  promontory  to  the  north-west 'of 
Zanzibar,  insrerid  of  being  Quiloa,  which  is  far  to  the  south. 
Another  diCculty  occurs^  ro  explain  how  the  angients  carjie  to 
pass  the  considerable  isle  cf  Pcmha,  to  tlie  north  pf  Zanzibar, 
without  any  notice;  and  v/e  wish  that  our  learned  author  ha4 
examined  the  islands  which  Ptolemy  assigns  to  this  part  of  ths 
Indian  Ocean,  upon  which  a  very  considerable  part  of  th? 
question  appears  to  us  to  rest.  The  maps  and  charts  of  this 
shore  are  very  defective;  but  the  few  small  isles  which  Ptolemy 
specifics  seem  to  be  near  Cape  Dalgada,  we  mean  the  most 
'j^.orthcrn  cape  cf  that  name ;  and  if  so,  the  island  of  Men- 
Dthias  must  b^  that  of  Pemba.  Upon  an  uncertain  subject 
v/e  must  reason  uncertainly;  but  if  Pemba  be  Menuthi^,  it  will 
follov/  that  Rhaptum  niust  be  Mombaza,  beyond  which  there  15 
a  ciipe  to  the  south,  thatcf  Anz:nhO;  as  delineated  in  D'Anvillc*^ 
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Jfnap  of  Africa,  to  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Raphael :  and  ixj 
the  same,  supposition  the  head) and  of  Prasum  may  possibly  be 
the  northern  extremity  of  Zanzibar,  or  some  cape  further  to  the 
south,  to  which  a  sliip  may  have  been  driven,  and  may  have 
brought  back  the  iriiperfect  intelligence  that  such  a  place  existed 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  intermediate  shore.  It  is  im-r  . 
probable,  if  not  impossible,  tliat  th^s  island  of  Monfia,  the  most 
distant  ^nd  the  smallest  of  the  three  isles  on  this  shore,  should 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  ancient  geography,  while  those  to 
the  north  were  passed  in  silence;  and  this  very  silence  is  with 
lis  an  irrefragable  argument  that  the  island  of  Pemba,  tlie  first 
which  occurs,  was  the  limit  of  the  ancient  knowledge  of  thi^ 
part  of  Africa.  In  the  present  daily  improvement  of  geography 
It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  h^ve  recourse  to  the  most  recent 
;iiaps ;  but  our  learned  author  seems  mo?e  conversant  in  the 
opinions  of  Vqssius  and  the  pld  geographers,  while  we  might  as 
well  ia  a  chymi^al  question  refer  to  Paracelsus.  Upon  the 
number  of  iniles  or  degrees  occurring  in  ancient  manuscripts  wc 
are  little  inclined  to  depend,  especially  4n  a  work  resting  upon 
one  manuscript,  as  the  Periplus;  We  therefore  reason  upon 
broad  facts  without  attending  to  corrupted  numerals.  Those  of  ^ 
Ptolemy  may  be  in  part  correotbd  by  the  emendations  which 
Montfaiicon  has  published  in  his  Bibliotheca  Coisleniana,  but 
those  of  the  Periplus  are  beyond  redemption.  Let  us  now  heaT 
the  learned  doctor  upon  the^e  topics, 

*  It  is  now  to  be  obseried,  that  Ptolemy  in  going  down  the  coast 
of  Africa,  as  he  has  the  s^ame, names  with  the  Periplus,  so  has  he  the 
same  termination  at  REaptum ;  for  his  Prasum  and  his  Menuthias  are 
thrown  to  the  conclusion  of  his  account  of  Africa,  and  do  not  appear 
to  be  collected  from  any  regular  journal  like  this  before  us;  but  to  be 
founded  updh  the  report  of  some  voyagers  who  had  advanced  farther 
soUth,  in  the  intermediate  time  which  had  elapsed  between  the  date  of 
the  Peripliis  and  that  of  his  own  publication.  But  if  it  follows  from  this 
that  the  Periplus  is  prior  to  Ptolemy,  so  is  there  great  reason  to  bc^ 
lieve,  that  if  he  did  not  follow  this  journal  as  low  as  it  went,  it  was 
one  nearly  of  the  same  age.  The  hesitation  with  which  he  speaks 
about  all  below  Rhaptum  proves  that  he  had  no  regular  data  to  proceed 
upon,  and  however  he  rebukes  ^armus  for  error  in  his  calculations, 
which,  if  adhered  to,  would  have  compelled  him  to  carry  Prasum  to 
latitude  thirty-four  degrees  sputh,  he  himself  has  a  method  by  no 
means  more  efficacious.  Marinus^  it  seems,  was  upon  his  guard,  and 
had  reduced  this  excess  to, 2 3*  30'  o"  south,  or  the  tropick  of  Capri- 
corn; but  Ptolemy  objects  to  this,  .as  still  too  distant,  and  reduces 
Prasum  to  latitude  1$^  south,  because,  gays  he,  the  people  there  are 
black,  and  the  country  produces  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros, 
circumstances  which  occur  in  latitude  15°  north  in  Ethiopia,  and 
.consequendy  ought  to  occur  again  as  many  degrees  south  of  the 
.equator.  This  method  of  fixing  a  latitude  is  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  llamusio;  for  he  tells  us  he  was  acquainted  with  a  Portuguese  pildj 
\  I  ■  '  "         '       . 
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who  was  well  read  in  Ptolemy,  and  who  objected  very  acutely,  that  if 
thfs  ground  were  admitted,  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  ought  to  be  of 
the  same 'colour  with  the  Hottentots;  for  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  are 
neaiiy  in  the  same  latitude  north  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  south. 
Without  insisting  upon  this,  it  i^  evident  that  Ptolemy  had  no  data 
from  the  journals  to  proceed  on.  But  when  ht  places  Rhaptom  in 
latitude  8**  25'  o"  south,  and  Prasum  in  15**  $c/  o"  south,  he  makes 
but  one  step  of  seven  degrees,  without  a  feature  of  the  coast,  or  a  cir* 
cumstance  intervening,  which  might  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the 
¥oyagc  had  ever  been  performed  or  not ;  but  here  we  find  a  nation  of 
Ethiopians  or  Negro  anthropophagi  directly. 

*  It  is  opposite  to  this  Prasum,  but  towards  the  north-cast,  that 
Ptolemy  has  placed  his  Meniithias,  and  at  the  distance  of  five  degrees 
from  the  continent;  for  his  Prasum  is  in  longitude  80%  and  his  Men- 
ikhiaa  in  Icmgitude  85^  His  latitude  of  Prasum  is  15**  30'  o"  south. 
Ilia  latitude  of  Menuthias  is  12**  30'  o".  ft  is  from  this  latitude  of 
15*  south,  that  the  early  Portuguese  universally  assume  Mosambique 
for  Prasum ;  and  if  it  were  so,  the  Men^ithias,  five  degrees  to  the  east, 
can  be  nothing  but  Madagascar.  Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert 
that  cither  of  these  assumptions  is  true ;  but,^  true  or  false,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Menilithias  of  Ptolemy  i^  different  from  that  of  the  Periplib. 
TTie  one  is  opposite  to  Prasum,  between  12**  and  15**  south;  the  other 
18  north  of  Rhapturo,  and  is  in  9^  south.  The  one  is  five  degrees, 
the  other  is  only  thirty  miles  from  the  continent.  Where  Prasum  is 
to  be  placed  is  an  object  worthy  of  inquiry,  if  there  were  data  suffi* 
ci^t  to  determine  it,  as  it  is  the  final  limit  of  anqient  discovery  to  thf 
south.  I  can  point  out  no  fitter  position  for  it  than  Mosambique; 
and  if  the  Greeks  did  readi  that  port,  they  must  probably  have  heard 
tsi  the  great  island.  The  name  of  Men^ithias  was  possibly  assigned 
to.it,  a»  the. name  of  the  last  islar.d  known,  like  Thule  in  the  north, 
or  Ceme  on  the  south,  for  a  Ceme.is  found  as  the  limit  of  African 
knowledge,  both  on  the  western  and  eastern  side  of  the  continent. 
Hanno,  or  at  least  those  who  fioUowed  hina,  finished  their  voyage  at  a 
Ceme;  and  Pliny,  as  well  as  Dionysius,  finds  another  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  One  c^  the  first  names  by  which  Madagascar  was  known  in 
Europe  was  the  Island  of.  the  Moon,  possibly  an  Arabian  interpre- 
tation of  Men-Athias;  but  Marco  Polo  calls  it  Madaster,  an  appellation 
which  it  received  from  the  navigators  of  his  age,  who  were  apparent* 
\j  Malays  rather  than  Chinese;  and  to  that  language  we  should  look 
-KM-  the  etymology  of  the  term.'     p.  163. 

To  this  doctrine  we  cannot  assent,  and  are  rather  inclined  to 
smile  at  the  authority  of  the  Portuguese,  perhaps  the  most 
ignorant  nation  in  Europe.  Had  the  ancients  known  Madagascar, 
Aey  must  also  have  known  the  islands  of  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  and 
Monfia,  die  long  string  of  islands  along  the  Mozambic  shore, 
and  the  islands  of  Comoro,  all  which  are  unknown  to  their  m^pa 
or  descriptions. 

Wc'are  the  rather  inclined  to  regard  our  opmion  as  just,  be- 
cause it  forms  a  medium  between  that  of  our  author,  which  ex- 
tends the  ancient  knowledge  so  far  as  to  be  liable  to  insuperable 
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objections,  and  that  of  M.  Gosselin,  who  is  eycr  inclined  too 
much  to  restrict  the  maritime  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  'This 
learned.  Frenchman  supposes  that  Rhaptum  is  Bandel  Veilho, 
Menuthias  the  isle  (really  a  little  delta  or  alluvial  isle  between 
which  and  the  shore  it  is  impossible  that  the  ancient  ships  could 
have  passed)  of  Magadasho,  and  the  Prasum  of  the  anciefits  he 
assigns  to  the  cape  Brava,  which  would  restrict  their  knowledge 
to  ^out  one  half  of  its  real  extent.  In  like  manner  we  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion  that  M.  Gosselin  has  too  much  re-  * 
stricted  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  on  the  western  shores  of 
Africa;  ^nd,  from  the  present  actual  investigation,  we  arc  inclined 
to  think  that  a  medium  between  Rennell  and  Gosselin  might  fix 
the  real  limit^of  ancient  knowledge  in  that  quarter.  Geography 
is,  however,  highly  indebted  to  the  i^seatches  of  the  Frencn 
author,  as  he  has  certainly  assumed  the  more  rational  error,  and 
a  ground  opposite  to  all  former  opinions,  so  that  hia  arguments,  * 
if  not  aiways  just,  yet  contribute  greatly  to  the  discovery  of  the 
truth.  • 

The  doctor  afterwards  proceeds  to  what  may  be  c^led  miscfel* 
lancous  observations  relative  to  the  subject.  He  denies  the 
authenticity  of  the  Egyptian  voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  its  defence  we  leave  in  the  able  hands  of  major 
Rennell.  He  afterwards  gives  a  brief  abstract  of  the  Portuguese 
discoveries,  and  concludes  this  first  part  of  his  interesting  work 
with  expressiiig  his  regret  that  he  had  not  an  earlier  opportunity  of 
consulting  that  of  Gosselin.  This  we  also  regret,  as  it  is  most 
likely  that  his  good  sense  would  have  led  him  to  have  prefcrrted 
thejmiddle  course. 

The  appendix,  which  occupies  near  a  third  part  of  the  worV> 
might,  as  usual,  have  been  printed  in  a  smaller  letter;  for  we 
conceive  that  the  importance  does  not  correspond  with  the 
space.  It  consists  of  four  articles:  i.  An  alphabetical  ex- 
planation of  the  articles  of  trade  mentioned  in  the  Periplus-. 

2.  An  account  of  the  inscription  found  in  Abyssinia  by  Cosmas* 

3.  Illustrations  of  a  corrupt  passage  of  the  manuscript,  partly 
by  that  eminent  Greek  scholar  Dr.  Charles  Burney.  4.  The 
form  of  the  habitable  world,  as  imagined  by  Mela,  Cosmas,  and 
Edrisi.  We  were  rather  surprised  to  find  the  doctor  promise, 
in  the  second  part,  a  dissertation  on  the  extent  of  ancient  know- 
ledge towards  the  east,  a  subject  perhaps  more  adapted  to  a 
quarto  volume  than  a  commentary  on  the  Periplus.  We  hope, 
however,  that  he  will  carefully  consult  Gcsselin's  first  work,  the 
Geographic  des  Grecs  ai^alysee,  for  we  conceive  that  the  Ftench 
geographer  is  better  founded  in  this  quarter  than  in  Africa  5 
but  when  he  proceeded  to  the  latter  he  was  not  sufficiently 
aware  how  much  nearer  Africa  was  to  the  centre  of  ancient 
discovery,  and  had  besides,  as  is  natural  to  the  mind  by  fostering 
its  ideas  too  much,^t  length  proceeded  to  extremes. 
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We  flow  return  to  consider  a  few  passages  wKich  we  marked 
in  the  peruSah 

That  the  Persians  (p.  i  i)  never  were  masters  of  Hindtrstari 
would  Seem  a  bold  assertion.  It  appears  more  probable  tha€ 
this  warlike  nation  conquered  the  Hindus  at  an  early  period** 
The  mummia  was  never  esteemed  as  a  cadaverous,  substance,  nor 
as  an  aromatic.  It  was  the  petroleum  or  naphtha  used  in  em-i 
balming,  and  the  tetm  is  also  applied  by  many  writers  to  the 
native  naphtha.  The  revenue  of  Egypt  (p.  66)  wa?  not  reduced 
from  three  millions  to  a  cipher  5  the  doctor  is  thinking  of  the 
Porte  and  not  of  the  Maipelukes.  The  revenue  of  Egypt  under 
the  beys  probably  amounted  to  a  million  sterling. 

Our  learned  author  justly  observes  (p.  loi)  that  Cb'smas  die 
geograpljier  is  falsely  styled  Indicopleiistes,  as  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  sailed  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  though  his  description 
of  Ceylon  have  obtained  the  title*  The  inscription  foimd  by 
that  author  in  Abyssinia  is  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  that 
Country,  and  proves  thatnt  was  conquered  by  Ptolemy  Euergetesi 
king  of  Egypt*  "  But  the  knowledge  of  this  inscription  was  lost; 
and  the.  Periplus  is  the  first  work  extant  which  expressly  men- 
tions some  cities  on  the  shore  of  Abyssinia  and  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  With  regard  to  the  murrhia  of  the  ancients,  it  ap- 
pears from  Martial  and  other  autliors  that  it  was  porcelain, 
Pliny,  who  describes  it  ad  a  fossil  found  in  Garmania,  perhaps 
alludes  to  what  considerably  resembles  porcelain,  the  indurated 
steatite,  or  soap  rock,  which  the  Chinese  and  other  orientals 
form  into  idols,  cups,  and  toys.  ' 

*  Below  Aduli,  about  eight  hundred  stadia,  or  eighty  miles,  there 
is  a  deep  bay  with  a  vast  accumulation  of  sand,  in  which  is  found  the 
Opsian  stone,  that  is  no  where  else  to  be  met  with.  Salmasius  ha^ 
proved  that  the  title  of  Opsidian  or  Obsidian  given  to  this  fossil  froni 
an  unfcdown  Obsidius,  is  an  errdr.  He  describes  it  as  a  dark  grcejt 
iw  hich  will  take  a  very  high  polish,  and  for  which  reason  it  is  said  to 
have  been  selected  by  Domitian  to  vaneer  a  portico  at  an  enorinous 
cxpence,  that  it  might  by  reflection  show  if  any  one  was  approaching 
behind  his  back,  tind ,  preserve  him  from  the  attack  of  an  assassin. 
Tliere  are  specimens  in  England  of  what  the  modem  Italian  artists 
call  Opsian  stone;  its  texture  is  close  enough  to  admijt  of  any  polishf , 
but  it  is  so  dark  that  the  green  tinge  can  only  be  discovered  in  a.  par- 
ticular light, 

*  The  bay  where  it  is  found  is  much  harder  to  difcover  than  the 
ft  one  itself  f.     There  is  nothing  like  a  bay  till  we  come  to  Beilul, 

'    *  See  the  doctor's  own  note,  (p.  60)  which  confesses  that  the  ancient  Hindol 
sovereigns  paid-tribute  to  their  western  conqueror.     Rev. 

<  f  I  have  seen  this  stone  both  rough  and  in  its  polished  state. 

*  J  Hinc  in  ora  ^thiopiac,  sinus  incognitu?,  quod  admircmur  cdm  mereatore» 
nUeriora  scrutentur.  Pliny,  vi.  34.   For  Beilul,  see  the  Modern  Univerfal  HistoPk-, 
Tol.  xii.  p.  301,  where  the  ports  of  Vclla  and  Leila  are  mentioned,  which,  if  they  ' 
had  been  carried  be-vond  the  straits,  might  have  been  theSinas  Avalitcs.* 
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ttiucli  too  distant,  and  there  are  no  data  to  guide  us  but  the"  distance.. 
It  i?  here  that  the  a^ithority  of  Zoskales  seems  to  terminate  j  and  if 
Bruce  had  been  able  to  give  us  the  exact  limit  beU^^cen  the  province 
of  the  Bahmagash  ^d  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  it  is  possible  that  this 
might  hare  determined  the  question/     p.  107.' 

We  wish  the  learned  doctor  had  referred  to  Kirwiai/s,  or 
any  other  modern  mineralogical  system,  as  modern  writers  ^ 
may  probably  smile  at  the  ponderous,  authority  of  Salmasius^ 
But  this  is  not  the  only  occasion  On  which,  while  we  admire  our 
author's  erudition,  we  must  lament  diat  he  is  a  stranger  to  the 
extent  of  recent  knowledge;  and  if  any  science  require  an 
exuberance  of  all  kinds  of  information^  it  is  geography,  \rfiK:h 
jembraces  the  world  and  the  whole  circle  of  human  affairs.  The? 
word  obsidian  is  now  generally  adopted  in  mineralogy,  and  im- 
plies a  black  substance  resembling  glass,  generally  allowed  to  be 
volcanic.  The  worthy  doctor's  opsian  stone  is  unknown  to  all 
mineralogists,  and  is  probably  a  dark  serpentine*  The  author's 
erudition  has  also  overcome  his  knowledge  when  he  quotes  the 
feeble  and  erroneous  cosmogr^hy  of  Belleforest,  though  he  alloW/ 
(p.  136)  that  he  is  of  little  authority.  Among  two  thousand  stupidt 
cosmographies  and  geographies  it  is  singular  riiat  this  alone 
should  have  been  mentioned.  We  wish  that  our  author  had 
consulted  arranged  catalogues,  and  procured  a  greater  copia 
librorum.  In  p.  172,  note.  Dr.  Vincent  allows  that  Pliny  speaks 
lightly  of  the  commentaries  of  Hannoj  yet  in  a  former  passage 
he  speaks  as  if  Pliny  believed  in  him.  When  we  came  to  the 
first  passage  we  in  vain  Consulted  that  classic.  In  p.  173  is 
mentioned  one  of  the  many  errors  of  Bruce  indicated  by  our 
author:  this  is  a  strange  one,  as  he  supposes  that  Nearchus 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Ariana  instead  of  Mekran,  and  caqie  up 
the  Gulf  of  Arabia  instead  of  Persia  !  In  p.  193  is  pointed  out 
another  gross  mistake  of  that  traveller,  and  the  doctor  pccupies 
some  pages  (197,  etscq,)  in  combating  a  random  assertion  of  the 
same  hardy  writer.  The  observations  on  the  Venetian  map 
(p.  201)  seem  to  us  superfluous;  and  Ramusio  shows  his  want  of 
judgement  or  vain  nationality  in  enlarging  on  a  thing  so  altered 
that  candour  M^ould  have- regarded  it  as  a  forgery.  In  p.  205 
Dr.  Vincent  wishes  that  the  German  latinists  would  give  us  the 
modem  names  of  cities,  and  inquires  what  is  Colonia  in  Bran- 
denburg. At  tKe  end  of  the  description  of  Germany,  by 
Busching,  he  will  find  an  index  of  them  :Tr~,Colonia  seems  to  be 
Kelien.  The  language  13  generally  so  correct  that  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  in  p.  221  the  followingTiote :  ^  Such  is  the  opinion 
/^th  of  abbe  Raynal,  Mickle,  Dr.  Campbell,  Harris,  &c.  &c.' 
£oth  ^iid  between  can  only  refer  to  t^vo  persons  or  things. 

A  few  remarks  also  occurred  on  reading  the  appendix.     In 
p.  17  tlie  cause  of  a  gross  mistake  pf  all  the  early  writers,  wha 
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impute  the  produce  of  India  to  the  soil  of  Arabia,  is  elcplained* 
Thejr  were  imported  from  India  by  the  Arabiaiis  df  Sabea  or 
Yemen,  from  whom  they  passed  to  the  Phoemdians  and 
Greeks.  Thus  many  kinds  of  spices  and  odours  w^re  ascribed 
to  Arabia  the  Happy  which  never  were  natives  of  that  country. 
When  Herodotus  says  (Ap.  p.  25)  that  ladanon  wa»  collected 
from  goats' beards,  the  mistake  is  curious,  for  he  must  allude 
to  those  brushes  with  which  it  is  beat  off  the  shrub,  and  of 
which  a  good  account,  with  a  print,  may  be  found  in  Toume- 
fort's  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  The  topaz  of  the  aricients  (p.  3 1 ) 
was  green,  as  appears  from  Pliny :  it  is  our  chrysolite, — and  our 
topaz  is  their  chrysolite,  by  a  far  more  just  application  of  Ac 
term.  The  doctor  here  returns  to  the  obsidian  stone,  ^d 
says  that  Salhiasius  ridicules  Pliny  about  it.  Perhaps  a  mag« 
pye  might  ridicule  Socrates,^-but  this  would  never  decide  a 
^question ;  and  the  name  of  Salmasius  is  now  completely  for- 
gotten in  mineralogy^  What  our  audior  or  Dr.  Burgess  could 
mean  by  *  serpentine  or  hematite  marble'  we  cannot  guess.  Ser- 
pentine is  not  a  marble,  but  belongs  to  the  muriatic  class;  and 
hematites,  or  blood-stone,  is  a  term  now  solely  applied  topomt 
kinds  of  iron  ore.  It  is  also  a  ridiculous  error  to  conceive  ^at 
the  obsidian  stone  of  Pliny  *  is  factitious,  and  seems  very  much 
to  resemble  the  material  erf  which  our  brown  or  red  tea-pots  are 
composed  5'  and  our  author  might  as  \trell  have  referred  to  the 
Tabnud  or  Dr.  Hill  as  to  old  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of* 
Sciences,  when  the  real  knowledge  of  mineralogy  hardly  exceeds 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  antiquity.  Obsidian  is  a  name  as  familiar 
to  the  mineralogist  as  diamond,  and  implies  a  black  volcanic 
glass.  When  the  emperor  Domitian  iined  a  portico  with  it  to 
prevent  ambush,  he  applied  it  ts  a  mirror,  like  the  natives  of 
South  America,  where  it  was  called  the  Mirror  of  the  Incas. 
The  hyacinth,  or  jacinth,  (p.  47)  is  not  a  gem  of  a  violet  colour; 
and  we  must  smile  at  the  ignorant  leammg  of  Salmasius,  (we 
wish  the  doctor  would  burn  his  Salmasius)  who  calls  it  a  ruby. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  familiarly  known  to  all,  except  profound 
scholars,  as  a  gem  01  a  yellowish  brown.  If  Salmasius  had  de- 
fined a  beef-steak,  he  would  certainly  have  described  it  as  a  slice 
of  rhinoceros. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  map  of  Edrisi  by  captain  Franklin, 
p.  87,  there  are  several  names  to  which  we  cannot  assent.  Num- 
ber seventy  is  the  Danube,  and  not  the  Baltic  •,  number  seventy- 
one  is  not  Sweden,  but  Bulgaria ;  number  seventy-three  is  Da- 
cia  or  Hungary  5  number  seventh-five  is  not  Norway,  but  Po- 
land :  Scandinavia  must  be  sought  in  die  isles  here  delineated  to 
the  east  of  Great-Britain. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  assent  to  all  the  positions 
of  pur  learned  author,  we  think  that  -ancient  geography  is  in* 
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debted  to  his  labours,  and  hope  that  he  will  not  delay  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  part  of  so  interesting  a  performance,  and 
which  will  become  still  more  inlportant  to  the  English  reader  if 
we  should  ever  obtain  the  possession  of  Egypt. 


Art.  IV.- — Practical  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in 
Jamaicay  as  they  occurred  between  the  Tears  1792  and  1 797; 
on  the  Situatiofiy  Climate^  and  Diseases  of  that  Island  ;  and  on  the 
most  probable  Means  of  lessening  Mortality  among  the  Troops y  and 
amomg  Europeans  in  Tropical  Climates,  By  William  Lempriere. 
7.Vols.^vo.    ly.  Boards.     Longman  «/;t/ Rees. 

,  X  HESE  two  volumes  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  inha-» 
bjtants  of  Jamaica  and  to  the  occasional  European  visitants  of 
that  island.  The  first  volume  contains  what  may  be  styled  thie 
medical  topography  of  Jamaica,  a  subject  commonly  noticed  by 
the  French  physicians,  but  which  is  comparatively  new  in  Englisn 
authors;  and  we  perceive  with  great  satisfaction,  that,  even 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  Spanish  Town,  there  are  situations  in 
which  the  health  of  an  European  would  be  in  little  danger,  and 
where  he  might  be  gradually  and  safely  inured  to  a  tropical  cli- 
mate. The  state  of  health  in  different  regiments,  in  different  si- 
tuations, is  also  particularly  pointed  oiui  and  the  causes  explain- 
ed. '  This  we  would  forcibly  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
field  officers,  since  regimental  surgeons  are  less  frequently  con- 
sulted on  the  internal  regulations  of  a  regiment  than  we  think 
they  should  be.  As  much  also  depends  on  the  diligence  and 
attention  of  non-commissioned  officers,  some  reward,  of  rank  or  . 
pension  should  probably  be  held  out  to  those  who  chiefly  di- 
stinguish themselves  in  their  office.  The  following  regulations 
cannot  be  too  generally  known,  as  they  appear  highly  judi- 
cious,— ^the  result  of  equal  judgement  and  experience : 

*  I.  That  in  future,  no  new-raised  regiments  be  sent  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  1 30th,  and  the  two  corps  of  Irish  brigade,  afford  a  me- 
lancholy proof  of  the  fatal  consequences  and  inutility  of  such  a  n^e^- 
sure;  since  the  greater  proportion  of  the  men  either  died,  or  had  their 
constitutions  so  impaired,  as  to  render  the  regiment,  ev,en  before  they 
could  be  formed,  useless  to  the  service  on  which  they  were  sent:  one 
.  of  the  corps  of  Irish  brigade  was  drafted  after  a  few  months  residence 
in  the  island  ;  while  the  other,  and  the  130th,  shared  the  same  fate 
soon  after  their  arrival  in  St.  Domingo.  There  are  several  obvious 
reasons,  why  newly-raised  regiments  must  he  sickly  on  their  arrival 
in  a  tropical  climate.  These  corps  generally  are  formed  of  men  of'^ 
various  constitutions,  habits,  and  ages,  many  of  whom  have  previowly 
lived  an  idle,  profligate  life,  by  which  they  either  have  acquired  some 
permanent  disease,  or  have  destroyed  their  stamina  by  a  course  of  in* 

Crit.  Rev.  VoL  XXXI. -F^^.iSou  M 
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temperance  ;  while  from  not  being  habituated  to  .the  discipline-'  thtfy 
must  necessarily  undergo  to  form  them  into  soldiers,  it  proves  to  them 
a  iaource  of  fatigue,  disgust,  and  anxiety,  which,  in  a  warm  climate, 
strongly  predisposes  to  sictness.  The  difficulty  with  which  such, 
men  are  prevented  from  being  guilty  of  extensive  acts  of  intempe- 
rance, and  the  time  required  for  a  new  corps  to  establish  a  system  of 
^interjor  arrangement,  prove  also  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  ta 
such  a  regiment  in  the  West  Indies  ;  while  a  dread  of  the  climate, 
which  more^  readily  ihiTuences  men,  unaccustomed  to  hardshijps  and' 
danger,  than  the  disciplined  soldier,  who  has  been  frequently  exposed 
to  such  inconveniences,  acts  with  certain  effect  in  the  production  of 
disease  in  its  most  fatal  form  :  it  is  therefore  evident  that.no  service 
can  be  derived  from  new-raised  corps,  stationed  in  the  West  IndieSpi 
^nd  that  the  plan  totally  should  be  laid  aside.  ' 

*  2.  That  the  best  disciplined  old  regiments  are  the  most  likely  to   - 
be  healthy  in  a  warm  climate;  since  among  many  others,  the  13th  re^ 
giinent  is  a  striking  instance,  of  the  health  of  the  men  being  preser-^ 
ved  in  the  most  sickly  quarter  of  Jamaica,  by  the  superior  discipline^ 
and  interior  arrangement  of  the  commanding  ofircers,.  and  the  great 
attention  of  the  surgeon. 

*  5.  That  when  a  regiment  is  under  orders  for  the  West  Indies,., 
if  practicable,  such  soldiers  as  are  termed  young,  strong,  healthy 
men,  be  drafted  into  other  corps,  and  the  regiment  be  composed  ©£ 
men,  from  the  age  of  thirty-five  to  forty-five,  or  even  fifty.  During; 
the  sickness  which  lately  proved  so  fatal  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was 
observed  that  such  description  of  young  men  were  by  far  the  greatest, 
sufferers;  and  that  people  in  the  middle  age  of  life;  nwre  frequently- 
cither  escaped  ,an  attack,  or  passed  through  the  disease  with  safety^ 
In  the  83d  regiment,  and,  I  may  add,  all  the  other  corps  where  much: 
mortality  prevailed,  this  observation  was  strongly  confirmed  \  while, 
among  the  newly-arrived  inhabitants,  when  a  full,  florid,  healthy 
young  man  arrived^  it  was  a  common  remark  that  he  was  a  bad  sub- 
ject mr  the  climate.  Young  men  besides  are  not  under  that  command 
which  distinguishes  the  well-formed  soldier^  and  are  therefore  more 
liable  to  be  guilty  of  in^^rudences,  or  to  avoid  precautions  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  thaft  those  who  have  been,  longer  in  the  ser- 
vice.    The  system  of  keeping'  the.  regiments  for  a  number  of  years  iiL 

♦  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards  drafting  them  into  other  corps,  ap- 
pears to  be  on  many  accounts  very  objectionable.  It  has  already  been 
noticed,  when  treating  on  the  diseases  of  the  inhabitants,  that  it  re- 
quires a  certain  period  of  residence  to  assimilate  the  European  con- 
stitution to  a  tropical  climate ;  that  with  great  care  and  attention^ 
health  may  be  enjoyed  for  some  years  afterwards ;  but  that  there  ia 
a  period  of  residence,  particularly  in  the  plakis  and  sea-co^st,  beyond 
which,  (with  some  exceptions,)  Europeans  cannot. exceed,  without  • 
risking  their  health,  or  an  injury  to  their  constitutions ;  and  op  thia. 
account,  it  obliges  a  great  proportion  to  visit  America,  or  return  to 
Europe.  If  this  rule  be  applicable  to  the  inhabitant,  with  how  much  - 
tttore-reaion  may  it  be  applied  to  the  soldier,  who,  from  various  causes,, 
hts  much  less  chance  uf  enjoying  health,,  or  possessing  a  good  consti- 
tiitionaftera  long  residence,  than  the  former.  The  drafting  sudk 
lueninto  other  corps  is  only  weakeoing*  the  means  of  defenc6|-aad 
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shortly  sacrificing  many  of  those  lives,  that  might  be  Scived  and  prove 
serviceable  to  their  country.*     Vol.  i.  p.  242. 

The  other  parts  of  the  arrangement  relate  to  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  between  January  and  April,  the  healthiest  season  5  the 
preventing  tKem  from  oeing  confined  to  ttansports  previous  to 
to  their  sailing;  to  the  tiran^ports being  rendered  capable  of  vert- 
tibtion ;  not  too  much  crowded  i  kept  carefully  clean ;  the 
troops  immediately  landed,  aiid  not  at  once  stationed  on  the 
coast,  but  iii^  barracks  oh  the  mountains ;  with  some  regula- 
tions of  inferior  iniportance.  The  judgement  of  major-general 
Whitelock's  arrange;nent  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  health 
of  his  regiment.  The  only  difficulty  which  arises  is  from  the 
idea  that  men  may  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  tropical  sun. 
Experience  opposes  this  system ;  and  'Urhat  appears  always  inju- 
rious to  the  native  Creole  can  probably  never  be  rendered  habi- 
tual to  the  Eui^peah. 

The  second  volumeSs  mdre  strictly  medical,  and  relates  chiefly 
to  the  fevers  of  Jamaica,  with  some  remarks  on  dysentery,  the 
iihronic  diseases  of  the  army,  principally  in  consequence  of  fe- 
ver, and  on  ulcers;  The  volume  is  concluded  by  a  chapter  on 
the  duties  of  the  reginiental  surgeon,  attendance  upon  the  sick, , 
and. the  arrangement  of  the  hospitals  in  Jamaica. 

The  fevers  are^  the  endemic  fever  of  die  island  fron^  marsh 
miasmata,  the  contagious  or  hospital  and  jail  fever  from  animal 
effluvia,  and  the  remittents :  yet  there  is  an  intermediate  kind 
between  the  two  first,  which  Mr.  Lempriere  carefully  distin- 
guishes ;  and  the  diagnosis  of  this  kind  is,  we  think,  a  very  va- 
luable part  of  the  present  volume.  The  endemic  fever  is,  in  his 
opinion,  by  no  means  contagious. 

>  Contagious  fevers j  in  their  different  varieties j  owe  their  origin  to 
th«r  effluvia  arising  firom  animal  matter  in  a  hi^h  state  of  putrefac* 
tioB  ;  and  it  has  been  universally  allowed,  that  m  proportion  to  the 
concentration  of  the  effluvia,  its  force  will  be  increased,  and  the  va- 
riety of  the  disease  determined:  it  is  also  generally  acLmitted,  that  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  matter  is  most  readily  induced  by  a  confined, 
tnoist^  and  warm  atmosphere 

*  Fevers  of  the  typhus  kind  very  unfrequently  occur  among  the 
white  residents,  people  of  colour^  or  negroes  of  Jamaica;  the  latter 
of  whom  live  in  crowded  and  confined  apartments,  where  their  indo- 
lence allows  filth  to  accumulate,  which  they  shut  up  with  themselves 
as  close  as  possible,  from  their  desire  to  exclude  the  air,  thereby  af- 
fording every  opportunity  for  human  effluvia  to  become  favourable  to 
the  generation  of  contagion ;  therefore  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
▼cry  great  heat  of  this  climate  is  inimicable  to  its  generation  ;  and 
that  if  it  were  generated,  the  intense  heat  of  the  day  must  rarify  it  to 
•uch  a  degree  as^o  render  it  impotent,  and  destroy  its  power  of  pro« 
^agation*  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  unfrequency  of  typhus 
among  the  soldi^  also,  unless,  when  newly  arrived  and  labouring  no* 
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dcr  the  influence  of  the  contagion  of  ship  fever;  which  even  in  suck 
case  does  not  spread,  but  soon  disappears  altogether. 

*  And  if  the  tropical  climate  be  in  genferal  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  contagion,  and  to  its  diffusion  or  continuance  when  impor- 
ted among  the  soldiers  from  ships,  the  jmonths  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  which  constitute  the  driest  and  most  ventilated  season 
of  the  year,  (the  sea  breezes  prevailing  with  grc^t  regularity,  purity, 
and  force,)  must  be  more  particularly  unfavourable  to  this  production 
or  diffusion  \  besides  the  intense  heat  of  these  months  causes  all  the 
windows  and  doors  of  every  house  to  be  thrown  open,  with  every 
pther  means  by  which  air  nfiay  be  admitted,  which  allows  a  complete 
and  rapid  circulation^of  dry,  warm  air  5  and  it  was  during  these  inonths 
that  the  tropical  continued  fever  prevailed .mtost. 

*,  Notwithstanding  the  truth  of  these  positions,  it  may  be  admitted, 
that  contagious  diseases  can  exist  in  a  tropical  climate ;  but  their  ex» 
istence  on  shore  must  be  of  ^hoi  t  duration ;  for  if  we  compare  the 
scheme  of  mortality,  which  attends  the  worst  fevers  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, we  shall  find  it  very  different  to  that  of  contagious  fevers  in 
Europe,  which  depopulate  whole  towns  without  distinction  of  per- 
sons ;  whereas  the  tropical  continued  endemic  confines  itself  chiefly 
to  newly-arrived  Europeans.  This  observation  must  have  weight  in 
the  conclusions  we  may  draw,  on  the  causes  and  nature  of -the  fevers 
which  prove  so  fatal  in  tropical  climates.*     Vol.^ii.  v,  24. 

*  The  tropical  continued  fever  has  seldorti  been  observed,  but- where 
the  temperature  of  the  air  does  not  allow  the  mercury  in  the  thermo- 
meter to  range  lower  than  from  75®  to  co°  on  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  this^ 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  observations  of  practitioners  in  Jamaica,  who 
reside  on  the  mountains  where  the  thermometer  frequently  sinks  below 
50®  and  seldom  ranges,  higher  than  75°:  in  these  situations  this  fever 
very  rarely  occurs,  or  indeed  any  other  diseases,  than  mild  intermit- 
tents  and  slight  in^ammatory  affections. 

*  Negroes  are  seldom  attacked  by  fever  in  this  form,  unleSe  they 
had  visited  Europe,  and  had  newly  airived  ;  ye;t  they  are  equally  §iub- 
>cct  with  the  white' inhabitants  to  the  endemic  remittent  of  the  coun- 
try. White  natives  ofxthe  West  indies,  with  the  same  exception^  are 
equally  exempted ,  from  its  attack  ;  as  also  are  Europeans  who  have 
resided  some  time  in  a  tropical,  climate,  and  who  have  experienced 
9ne  or  two  attacks  of  the  common  remittent.  These  circumstamcea 
deny  it  to  possess  the  infectious  influence  of  a  contagious  fever ;  and 
as  a  further  proof,  I  may  adduce,  that  in^no  instance  tmder  my  bb- 

'  servation  did  any  attendant  upon  the  sick  labouring  under  this  dis- 
^  ease  take  this  fever,  except  persons  under  particular  circumstances  of 
constitution,  to  be  hereafter  noticed ;  though  many  of  them  remained 
in  the  sick  rooms  until  after  the  patients*  death.  In  no  instance  were 
the  nui:ses  of  colour  affected  by 'it;  and  in  the  few  instances  where 
Orderly  men  attending  on  persons  ill  of  this  disease  were  seized  with 
fever^  it  never  failed  to  put  on  the  remittent  form,  which  certainly  i» 
--  many  cases  owned  a  bad  £ype,  and  sometimes  proved  mortal ;  but 
which  prevailed  a  distinct  yet  cotemporary  disease  with  the  continued 
endeQiic  ;  affecting  not  only  E.uropeans  of  long  residence,  hut  evea 
the  natives  themselves  with  uncommon- maligmty;  any  other  debili 
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tating  causes,  as  well  as  the  fatigue  and  want  of  rest  arising  from  at* 
tending  the  sick,  would  have  excited  the  same  fever;  which  must 
prevail  on  occasion  among  the  attendants  of  the  sick  in  common  with 
others. 

*  Many  of  the  officers  who  died  of  the  continued  endemic,  for  whoin 
I  had  a  personal  friendship,  were  attended  by  myself  both  day  and 
night  with  close  assiduity,  which  the  inattention  of  their  nurses  more 
closely  imposed ;  inducing  me  to  assist  in  that  capacity,  until  the 
moment  of  death  :  still  I  was  not  infected  with  contagion.'  Vol.  ii, 
p.  28. 

We  Jiave  dwelt  longer  on  tliis  point,  because  we  think  these 
observations,  joined  with  those  or  Dt.  Jackson,  mark  a  striking 
and  well-founded  distinction  in  the  pathology  of  fevers,  which  we 
may  have  occasion  to  piirsue.  The  account  of  the  weathfer,  ,as 
connected  with  the  disease,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  descrip- 
tion. 

The  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  endemic  fever  is 
peculiarly  distinct,  and  is  the  more  useful,  as  contrasted  with 
the  appearances  on  the  commencement  of  the  remittent.  The 
fever,  which  sometimes  attacks  those  who  are  newly  arrived, 
a  kind  of  hybrid  disease j  partaking  of  the  endemic  and  typhus, 
is  also  well  described. 

In  the  pathology  of  the  endemic,  Mr.  Lempriete  attributes 
the  predisposition  to  venous  plethora,  and  the  action  of  heat 
irregularly  exerted  oil  different  parts  of  the  system,  so  as  to  oc- 
casion an  imperfect  balance  on  the  circulation.  The  immediate 
cause,  viz.  the  action  of  the  marsh  miasmata,  seems,  according 
to  our  author,  only  to  render  this  irregularity  more  fixed,  and 
capable  of  producing  the  continued  series  of  appearances  which 
constitute  fever.  Tne  usually  exciting  causes,  viz.  the  debili- 
tating Qnes,  are  properly  noticed.  The  immediate  cause,  as  we 
have  now  stated  it,  approximates  so  nearly  the  opinion  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  deliver,  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  com- 
mand our  assent.  Mr.  Lempriere,  however,  in  his  farther  con- 
sideration of  the  effects  of  relaxation  and  the  operation  of  tlie 
miasmata,  advances,  we  suspect,  to  a  length  which  facts  wiU 
not  always  support.    Appearances  dn  dissection  are  subjoined. 

The  prevention  of  the  continued  endemic  of  Jamaica  consists . 
in  avoiding  every  cailse  of  relaxation  or  debility,  and  gradually 
andi  effectually  lessening  tlie  venous  plethora.     This  latter  part 
of  the  prophylaxis  should,  we  tliink,  commence  on  entering  the 
tropics. 

The  treatment  of  the  endemic  fever  of  the  tropics  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  contest  in  almost  every  part  of  the  process. 
We  shall  only  notice  our  author's  o|)inion  of  the  two  principal 
remedicsj  bleeding  and  mercurials.  Bleeding,  we  have  seen,  is 
recommended  by  Mr.  Lempriere  as  a  prophylactic  5  and  wheft 
the  fever  is  forming,  he  thinks  its  advantages  equal  5  but  wheh 
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once  formcdi  he  considers  it  as  injurious.  We  have  already 
given  an  account  of  Dr.  Jackson's  practice,  whiph,  so  far  as  w^ 
can  judge,  is  preferable  in  this  respect.  •  It  has  an  authority, 
moreover,  which  we  higl;ily  respect,  that  of  Dr.  Moseleyw  Of 
kncrcurial«,  opinions  have  also  diferedl  When  they  affect  the  ^ 
mouth,  it  has  been  contended  by  some  that  they  are  of  service^ 
Mobile  others  have  asserted  that  the  relief  is  not  owing  to  theii^ 
salivating  power ;  but  the  latter  to  the  disease  having  yielded. — 
Our  author's  system  is  different  from  both:  he  jhinks,  that  when 
mercurials  have  not  affected  the  mouth,  they  have  not  been  ab^ 
sorbed,  and  prefers,  as  of  mo^e  ready  admission  injp  the  system, 
the  mercurius  muriatus,  which  he  guards  from  affecting  thd 
jbowels  by  opiunu    This  remedv  he '  minks  highly  useful. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Lempriere's  Judicious  re- 
marks on  the  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  of  Jamaica,  a^ 
occurring  in  different  constitutions.  What  he  observes  of  the 
effects  of  remittents  on  in:ita}>le  ^y$tems  we  ^lall  transcribe. 

*  It  may  be  observed  in  persons  with  a  weakly  constitution,  that 
the  force  of  the  disease  is  directed  more  particularly  against  the  ner^ 
vous  system ;  in  such  instances  the  febrile  symptoms  never  run  hjeh^ 
Ihe  spasmodic  pains  are  seldot)!  $evere,  the  stomach  is  seldom  afiecr 
ted  with  more  than  nausea,  the  countenance  is  but  little  flushed,  the 
pulse  is  small  and  quick,  the  longiie  is  white  but  not  very  much  fur- 
red, the  urine  is  pale  and  in  small  quantity,  the  skin  is  warm  but  al- 
ways disposed  to  be  open^  the  bowels  ^e  evacuated  without  diffi- 
culty, and  remissions  are  easily  to  be  procured  j  but  in  such  cases  th^ 
mind  is  unusually  discomposed ;  the  patient  is  under  the  strongest  in- 
fluence of  apprehension,  he  fetches  deep  and  heavy  sighs,  complains 
of  a  tightness  and  very  ereat  oppression  about  the  praecordia,  and  is 
uncommonly  restless  and  wakeful:  a  fainting  comes  on  in  z^  erect 
posture,  and,  where  much  evacuation  has  been  caused,  symptoms  of 
general  debility  appear,  very  early  in  the  disease  :  fretjuent  nervous 
Cjtartingsi  particularly  when  the  patient  has  been  dozing,  wild  Sreams 
and  a  confused  imagination  between  sleeping  aijrd  waking  which  re* 
semble  deliriuHi,  are  among  the  other  symptoriis  of  this  variety  of  re- 
mittent fever ;  ^ut  by  no  means  portepd  the  danger  which  their  ap-: 
pearance  suggests  iii  the  last  sta^e  of  the  ordinary  rcn^ittent. 

*  Though  the  nervous  variety  of  the  remittent  occasionally  appears 
amongr  soldiers  of  weakly  habits,  yet  it  is  more  observable  among  offil 
cers  and  the  highei'  order  of  white  inhabitants,  who  have  delicate  and 
irritable  constitutions ;  "arid  still  more  so,  among  those  who  devote 
more  time  to  literary  p'ursuits  than  to  bodily  exercise. 

*  This  variety  of  the  endlaniieis'notdangei'ons,  if  evacuations  be 
not  too  freely  made,  if  the  patient  be  encourage^  in  a  notion  of  safe^ 
ty,  and  is  well  supported  -by  proper  diet  and  a  judicious  use  of  wine 
and  bark,  which  msry  be  ^ven  much  earlier  and  more  freely  in  this; 
than  in  any  other  variety  of  the  remittent  \  for  where  it  ends  fatally; 
debility  seems  to  be  the  principal  -cause  of  death ;  a  muttering  deU^  ~ 
rium  precedes  it,  and  the  powers  of  life  gradually  die  away.*   Vol,  ii. 
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Mr.  Lcmpriere  remarked  that  relapses  were  more  frequent, 
^nd  the  symptoms  of  intermittents  and  other  acute  diseases  more 
^lent|  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  than  at  any  other 
period :  these  cirdumstances  appeared  to  cease  is  the  moon 
quartered. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  emetic  tartar  in  .the  fevers  of  Ja- 
.maica,  Mr.  Lempriere^  with  every  other  judicious  practitioner, 
reprobates ;  and  when  in  irritable  habits,  in  the  latter  stages, 
.symptoms  of  congestion  appear,  he  reconjmerids  mercurials, 
both  internally  and  by  frictions.  At  the  conclusion  of  long  ior 
vers,  worms,  the  offspring  of  a  blue  fly,  are  found  occasionally, 
notwithstanding  all  the  eiForts  of  the  attendants,  to  burrow  in 
the  nose;  and  in  one  instance  they  were  fatal,  inconsequence 
•of  passing  through  the  os  cribriforme  into  the  brain. 

On  the  subject  of  dysentery  he  does  not  add  much  to  pur 
-former  knowledge.  Active  purging  is  his  chief  remedy,  and  the 
frequent  and  free  use  of  opiates  he  thinks  injurious. 

*  The  use  of  opium  in  dysentery,  so  as  to  be  rendered  safe  ^nd  ser;. 
Ticeable,  requires  much  prudence  and  address.  In' the  acute  stage,  it 
is  very  seldom  necessary  or  even  admissible ;  and  in*  the  chronic  form, 
it  must  not  be  indiscriminately  prescribed.  It  will  be  found  to  pro- 
duce the  beet  effect  where  there  is  much  griping ;  but  even  then  it 
should  not  be  given  without  a  previous  laxative,  or  mischief  will  foU 
low.  Where  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  patient's  recovery,  and  calor 
ineLis  the  medicine  employed  for  that  efiect,  the  practitioner  must  be 
the  proper  judge  whether  the  addition  of  opium  be.  requisite ;  and  it 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  when  given  in  conjunction  with  calomel, 
it  seldom  is  productive  of  the  inconvenience  which  follows  the  a^mir 
nistration  of  it  alone. 

/  In  some  particular  instances,  where  the  patient  is  exhausted  for 
want  of  rest,  or  where  Xk%  principal  symptoms^  arise  from  weak  bow- 
els, a  full  dose  of  opium,  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  becomes  neces- 
sary ;  but  should  griping  afterwards  return,  a  laxative .  must  be  em- 
ployed ;  as  there  is  no  stage  of  this  disease  where  natural  evacua- 
tions can  be  dispensed  with.*     Vol^  ii.  i^.  229. 

In  chronic  dyselitery,  the  best  remedy,  in  our  author's  opi- 
nion, is  calomel  in  small  and  repeated  doses.    ^  - 

The  chronic  diseases  of  the  army  are  chiefly  Hver<:omplaint3 ; 
:and  Mr.  Lempriere's  plan  of  occasionally  allowing  the  soldiers  a 
cruize,  sometimes  even  sending  them  to  Bermuda  or  to  Europe, 
inerits  particular  attention.  The  inflammation  ofi  the  Kver  he 
styles  venous.  It  is  indeed  seated  in  the  system  of  the  vena 
portarum,  and  attended  with  a  suppression  of  the  biliary  disr 
<:harge  5  but  obstruction  would  perhaps  iave  been  the  better 
ierm. 

■  The  chapter  on  ulcers  Is  very  full  and  instructive  :  it  proves, 
we  think.  Dr.  Jackson's  opinibn  very  decidedly,  that  ulcers  are 
^  febrile  state  of  a  milder -fchd,  and  the  miasma,  which,  whea 
■      ^-  '  '         ,     M-4'  •■■ 
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concentrated,  would  produce  fever  in  a  less  degree,  is  deposited 
on  the  extremities. 

The  eleventh  chapter,  on  the  duties  of  a  regimental  surgeon, 
&c.  is  highly  valuable,  and  the  regulations  or  the  hospital  de- 
mand our  warmest  and  most  unreserved  commendation.  The 
whole  of  this  chapter  we  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
every  military  man  embarking  on  tropical  service,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  surgeons. — ^Werethe  greatest  part  of  Mr.  Lem- 
priere's  remarks  carefully  studied,  many  lives  would  be  pre- 
served. 


Art.V. — Alfred^  an  Epic  Poem^  in  Twenty-four  Books.    By  Joseph 
Cottle,  j^to.  il,  IS.  Boards,  Longman  o/i J  Rees.   i8op. 

Mr.  Addison,  irt  his  celebrated  critique  on  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  has  justly  observed,  *  There  is  a  circumstance  in  the  princi- 
pal actors  of  the  Iliad  and  ^neid  which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to 
those  two  poems,  and  was  therefore  contrived  with  very  great 
judgement' — ^I  mean  the  authors  having  chosen  foi;  their  heroes 
persons  who  were  so  nearly  related  to  the  people  for  whom  they 
wrote.  A  Roman  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  escapes,  successes^ 
and  victories  of  jUneas,  and  be  grieved  at  any  defeats,  misfor- 
tunes, or  disappointments  that  befel  him ;  as  a  Greek  must  have 
had  the  same  regard  for  Achilles.' 

Mr.  Cottle  has  in  this  respect  wisely  imitated  the  mighty 
masters  of  heroic  song,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  has 
availed  himself  of  his  countrymen's  natural  predilection  for  their 
own  history  and*  their  native  land.  The  tale  of  innumerable  hosts 
of  barbarous  invaders  routed  and  expelled  with  merited  loss  and 
disgrace  excites  indeed  the  admiration  and  applause  of  every 
man  whose  bosom  glows  with  the  love  of  freedom.  Much  more 
must  it  gratify  the  pride  and  foster  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of 
those  whose  forefathers 'were  the  very  heroes  engaged  in  the 
achievement  of  such  glorious  exploits.  The  character  of  Alfred 
is  deservedly  the  favourite  theme  of  the  English  historian's  pane- 
gyric-, ,and  every  .celebration  of  his  valour,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
humanity,  must  revive  the  ardent  emotions  which  almost  every 
British  youth  has  experienced  on  perusing  the  records  of  the 
fearly  ages  of  his  country.' 

In  another  point  of  view  also  the  actions  of  Alfred  afford  a^ 
happy  subject  for  the  epic  Muse.  .  The  period  of  his  reign  is 
neither  so  remote  from  our  own  times  as  to  be  "uninteresting  on  - 
account  of  the  "scantiness  of  historical  documents,  nor  so  modern 
as  to  forbid  the  application  of  poetic  ornament.  The  records  of 
his  deeds  are  sufficiently  ample  to  furnish  the  poet  with  an  ex- 
cellent oudine  5  while  the  minute  particulars  of  his  history  are 
left  in  such  a  istate  of  happy  perplexity,  as  to  leave  roonl  enough 
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for  the  full  e^tercise  of  fancy.  We  observe,  however,  that  Mr. 
Cottle  has,  with  a  laudable  industry,  availed  himself  of  every 
relic  of  information  which  is  left  upoi^  record  respecting  thjp 
character  and  conduct  of.  his  hero.  He  has  studied  the  Saxou 
history  with  strict  attention.  Hence  the  incidents  which  he  in- 
vents wear  the  air  of  probability,  ^nd  in  the  construction  of  the 
general  plan  of  his  poem  he  has  scarcely*  deviated  a  step  from  the 
line  of  historic  truth. 

Sensible  of  the  disadvantage  urtder  which  epic  poems  labour  in 
consequence  of  the  annunciation  of  the  catastrophe  in  the 
exordium,  Mr.  Cottle  has  skilfully  contrived  to  keep  the  interest 
of  his  readers  awake  by  interweaving  into  his  story  the  process 
and  termination  of 'his  hero*s  domestic  distresses.  By  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  perilous  adventures  of  Alswitha  his  amiable  queen, 
and  her  infant  son,  he  happily  preserves  throughout  great  part  of 
his  work  the  pleasingly  painful  uncertainty  of  thfe  dramai 
Touching  on  this  topic  in  his  preface,  he  says, 

*  I  believe,  by  exhibiting  the  conjugal  afFection  in  its  purity,  I  have 
had  a  more  dignified  passion  to  develope,  and  have  been  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  better  effect  than  could  be  accomplished  by  any  display  of  the 
earlier  and  more  rorhantic  attachments.  I  was  in  some,  measure  id- 
fluenced  to  this  choice,  from  the  hope  of  counteracting,  in  a  small  de- 
gree, the  influence  of  those  ikrriters,  particularly  the  dramatic,  who  (to 
the  great  injury  of  society,  as  well  as  sacrifice  of  truth,  and  with  an 
uniformity  not  very  honourable  to  their  invention)  delight  in  repre- 
senting profound  misery  as  the  almost  invariable  attendant  oa  the 
marriage  state.*     p.  iv. 

We  pay  respectful  homage  to  the  heart  which  dictates  these 
sentiments ;  and  we  cannot  forego  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
bur  opinion  that  Mr.  Cottle*  has  demonstrated,  by  experiment, 
that  the  picture  of  conjugal  afFection  and  happiness,  when  drawn 
by  a  skilful  hand  from  the  original  of  Nature  herself,  will  captivate 
the  attention  and  make  a  strong  impression  upon  tlie  feelings 
of  every  unsophisticated  mind. 

Mr.' Cottle  indeed  seems  to  dwell  with  peculiar  delight  upon 
the  representation  of  the  gentler  passions.  He  strives  rather  to 
melt  ikv^  heart,  than  to  nerve  the  arm  of  heroism.  He  Ii^a 
adopted  as  his  model  the  Odyssey  in  preference  to  the  Iliad. 
Though  he  treads  through  the  fields  of  blood  and  slaughter,  he 
avoids  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  horrible  works  of  war. 
Homer  has  depicted  violent  death  in  such  a  vast  variety  of 
frightful  forms,  that  the  subject  is  exhausted.  In  the  art  of 
human  butchery  there  is  now  nothing  new  under  the  sun : 

*  Jam  loca  vulneribus  desunt.* 

We  wish  Mr.  Cottle  had,  previously  to  the  publication  of  his 
poem,  formed  a  fixed  determination  as  to  the  expediency  or  in- 
lexpediency  of  the  use  of  poetic  machinery.    In  his  preface  he 
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intimates  his  opinion,  that  in  these  philo3ophical  times  a  recur-' 
rence  to  supernatural  agency  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  even  in  a 
poet.  Yet,  in  the  twenty-third  book,  Alfred  is  visited  by  his 
guardian  angel  5  and  the  poem  opens  with  the  terrific  interview 
between  Ivar  the  Dane  and  the  prophetic  sorceress.  The  awful 
mythology,  of  tlie  North,  with  which  Mr.  Cottle  seems  to  be 
familiarly  acquainted,  undoubtedly  holds  out  a  strong  temptation 
to  the  poet  who  is  engaged  upon  topics  with  which  such 
mythology  is  in  any  degree  connected ;  ^nd  Mr.  Cottle  has  done 
enough  to  show  that  he  did  not  declin^aking  full  advantage  of 
this  pregnant  system  of  machinery  through  inability  to  manage 
it.  Yet,  after  all,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  first  and  twenty-third 
books  as  excrescences;  and  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  fall  a  sacrifide  to  consistency. 

From  these  observations  on  the  general  nature  of  Mn  Cottle's 
subject,  and  the  principles  of  his  poem,  we  shalljproceed  to  an 
analysis  of  the  story  he  has  immediately  selected.  The  quotations 
we  shall  occasionally  introduce  in  the  course  of  our  critique  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  his  style  and  manner 
of  versification. 

The  hero  of  the  piece  is  introduced  to  our  notice  in  circum-i 
stances  of  great  distress*  ^    • 

'  In  a  deep  glen,  surrounded  by  tall  rocks. 
And  hanging  trees,  whose  foliage  dark  half  hid 
The  light  of  day,  while  with  soft  melody 
A  mountain  stream  beside  him  murmuring  ran,  1 

Stood  Alfred,  poring  on  his  country's  wrongs. 
Such  cares  were  his  as  drink  the  spirit  up! 
No  word  he  utter'd,  whilst  his  troops  around, 
Weary  and  heartless,  stedfastly  beheld 
Their  monarch's  face,  with  such  a  general  look, 
As  when  the'  wind  sweeps  o'er  some  grove,  whose  leaves 
Turn  to  the  obtruding  breeze,  and  seem  to  ask. 
What  power  had  moved  £hem.     Gazing  slowly  round, 
Thus  spake  the  king: 

<<  Subjects  and  faithful  friends! 
Behold  your  sovereign,  stripped  and  desolate ! 
Unfriended,  save  by  you:  and  this  weak  babe — 
This  wretched  mother,  partners  in  his  griei^ 
And  none  to  aid."     p.  36. 

Hopeless  of  raising  at  present  any  efifectual  force  to  resist  the 
Danish  invaders,  he  intimates  to  his  troops  his  intention  of  withr 
drawing  into  a  secret  retreat,  for  the  purpose  of  securely  watching 
the  course  of  events,  and  taking  advantage  of  any  future  occur-r 
rence  of  fortunate  circumstances.  While  he  is  endeavouring  to 
console  their  sorrow  on  this  "account,  he  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Sigbert,  abbot  of  Wilton,  whose  hoJy  wrath  rises  to 
phrensy  at  the  recital  of  the  devastation  of  bis  abbey  by  the 
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©ane^.  Alfred,  accompanied  by  Alswitha  Kis  queen,  wid^ 
)their  infant  son  in  his  arms,  begins  his  journey  over  the  heatl> 
adjoining  the  glen  where  he  had  just  dismissed  the  remnant  of 
his  army.  After  traversing  a  wearisome  length  of  way  bj 
'moonlignt,  towards  the  dawn  of  day  he  meets  a  cripple,  witn 
whom  he  divides  his  only  loaf rr-an  incident  which  is  very  gencr 
rally  known  to  be  true  to  historical  fact.  Being  at  length  ar- 
rived at  Glastonbury  abbey,  the  Saxon  monarch  leaves  there  hi% 
queen  and  son  under  the  protection  of  the  abbot,  and  proceeds 
Jn  search  of  some  obscure  retreat. 

*  Weary  at  heart, 
^eineirf)cring  each,  anticipated  joy. 
The  king  now  stray'd  alone,  unknowing  where, 
P*er  trackless  wilds,  where  never  human  fci^ot 
Seem*d  to  have  trod.     Jiis  parted  loaf  was  gone: 
*rhe  berries  of  the  wildemecs  assuaged 
His  hunger:  vanish'd  were  the  springs  that  gave 
Their  noiseless  streams,  ai^d  rolled  between  the  hiljs 
Making,  the  green  gi^ss  greener;  for  his  eye 
Full  oft  reverted  from  the  drooping  flags. 
Grown  grey  in  sun-shine,  whose  forbidding  huea 
Restrain 'd  approach,  and  made  the  hurrying  foot 
Standstill,  th^  eye  turn  oiFto  other  scenes. 
The  heart  to  ot)ier  hopes.  ^  Warm  was  the  day. 
When  Alfred,  weary  with  the  tedious  search 
Of  water,  and  the  papg  within,  whose  power 
Seem*d  heightened  by  the  rage  of  hope,  put  off 
By  disappointment,'  stood  anj  gazed  around^ 

*"  With  light  green  leaf,  rising  from  Winter's  spoils. 
Russet  and  grey,  tHe  gorse  and  fern  were  near. 
And  farther  off,  and  far  as  he  could  see. 
Blended  with  moss,  and  thorn,  and  sedgy  grass. 
With  many  a  little^  plat  of  pasture  fair. 
Opening  between.     Alfred  in  thoughtful  mood, 
jStill  onward  spedi  oppressed  with  growing  care, 
■Save  when  the  warbling  tenants  of  the  wild, 
XJpstartipg,  gave  to  sad  perplexity 
Short  respite.     Many  a  fitful  glance  he  cast 
'  Of  yeeary  expectation  o*er  the  heath. 
Which  to  him  seem'd  from  each  small  eminence 
Wider  to  spread  its  dreary  reign.     The  king 
Now  languid  grown,  and  lost  ^mid  the  waste 
Of  ^ndless  desolation,  felt  his  heart 
Prepared  for  death/     p.  S7, 

At  length,  almost  exhausted  fey  fatigue  and  hunger,  he  pur- 
$ues  the  course  of  a  drove  of  wild  horses  to  a  valley,  where, 
after  sleeping  all  night  in  the  open  air,  he  espies  a  cottage,  to- 
wards which  he  directs  his  steps.  Here,  according  to  the  well* 
known  tradition,  the  poet  represents  him  as  hospitably  sheltered, 
^Itbough  its  worthy  inhabitants,  Ceolric  and  Acca,  are  uncon- 
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scioiis  of  his  dignity,  and  employ  him  in  a  variety  of  servile 
offices.  Aftet  the  lapse  of  some  days  the  woes  of  the  monarch 
are  heightened  by  the  arrival  of  Ceolric  with  the  intelligence  that 
his  faimful  general  Oddune  is  besieged  by  the  Danes  in  Kenwith 
castle,  and  mat  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  is  burnt,  and  all  its  in- 
habitants put  to  the  sword.     After  a  night  of  misery, 

•  At  the  first  gleam  of  dawn>  the  king  arose, 
llie  morning  light  came  slow,  and  gathering  clouds. 
Still  heap'd  on  clouds,  spread  through  the  concave  dark ; 
Now  bonie  away  by  the  quick  hurrying  winds, 
That  only  brought  fresh  clouds,  of  deeper  dye. 
And  more  portentous  shadows.    Alfred  gazed 
O'er  all  the  scene.     It  was  an  hour  of  sadness ! '    , 
The  fields  were  grey;  the  brambles  and  the  trees 
Mute  and  unmusical;  for  not  a  voice. 
Save  of  the  rook,  was  heard,  that,  sailing  fast 
On  the  loud  tempest,  caw'd  a  hideous  caw. 
Then  passed  away;  whilst  on  the  neighbouring  stone$ 
And  leaves,  thie  rain  beat  in  such  harrowing  sounds. 
That  to  the  king  it  seemM  the  constant  hisa 
Of  jarring  serpents.*     p.  105. 

At  the  hour  of  breakfast  Sigbert  arrives  at  the  €K)ttage  with  a 
child,  which,  in  traversing  the  heath,  he  had  found  by  the  side  of 
a  murdered  monk.  The  child  thus  propitiously  preserved  is 
Alfred^s,  whodiscovera  himself  to  Sigbert,  and  dismisses  him  to 
gain  some  tidings  of  Alswitha.  Acca  and  Ceolric,  now  apprised 
of  the  dignity  of  their  guest,  whom  they  have  hitherto  treated  as 
a  menial  servant,  are  overwhelmed  with  terror.  Mr.  Cottle  thus 
exhibits  theif  emotions: 

«  The  king 
LookM  mild' and  said.  "  Know,  that  who  speaks  to  thee^ 
Is  Alfred*s  self!" — Maddening  astonishment 
Rush'd  through  the  neat-herd's  mind.  He  gazed  on  earth. 
Silent,  when  Acca  to  the  king  approached : 
She  stood,  and  would  have  spoken,  but  her  tongue 
Refused  its  office.     Alfred  thus  began : 
"  Behold  in  me,  your  friend!"  When  Acca  cried, 
**  Art  thou  our  king?  and  this  forsaken  child 
Our  hopeful  prince,  prince  Edward?  Now, 
My  death  approaches !  I  have  seen  enough ! 
What!  thou,  our  brave  king  Alfred?  thou,  the  man 
Whom  I  Kave  croes'd  unwittingly?— deny'd, 
To  this  our  cot,  admission  ?  Can  it  be, . 
^     That  I  should  thus  rebuke  the  best  of  kings. 
And  he  forgive  me  ?"  , 

Alfred  answer'd— "  Yes, 
1  do  forgive  thee!  Thou  hast  shelter  given 
To  one,-«-*a  dreaming  man,  whose  wilder'd  mind 
Left  thy  concerns,  and  wandcr'd  ferawayj 
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Whither,  you  little  knew !  and  yet  you  fed, 
And  with  him  bore.     But,  Acca !  had  thy  wrath 
Sounded  eternal  like  the  troubled  brook, 
That  deed  would  cancel  all,  when  thou  didst  take 
My  starving  infant  and  communicate 
Food  and  kind  warmth,  whilst  I,  his  father,  stood 
And  heard  thee  comfort  him — ^beheld  thee  press 
His  shivering  hands,  close  to  thy  breast,  and  tell 
Of  his  calm  sweetness,     'Twas  a  secret  joy. 
An  ecstacy  which  angels  might  desire!'*     ?•  1 15, 

After  thus  encouraging  his  kind  hosts,  Alfred  commissions 
Ceohric  to  go  to  Kenwith  Castle,  to  apprise  Oddune  of  his  ap- 
-proach;  and,  after  entrusting  his  child  with  Acca,  departs  to  jom 
his  troops  in  Selwood  forest.  Sigbert,  in  the  mean  while,  pro- 
ceeding in  search  of  the  queen,  after  various  adventures  finds  a 
ruined  abbey. 

*  He  pass'd  the  door. 
When,  with  a  sudden  shriek,  near  him  he  saw 
A  wqman  flying.     Through  the  porch  she  rush'd, 
Whom  Sigbert  followed;  when  she  turn'd  and  cried— 
<•  Pity  the  wretched  \  Art  thou  one  of  us? — 
A  Saxon?"     «  Yes,"  the  warrior  said  <•  I  am; 
A  serv^mt  liege  of  Alfred  our  good  king; 
And  who  art  thou?**  the  woman  strove  to  say. 
But  loud  and  fast  her  heart  besft  and  denied 
The  feeble  utterance.'     p.  128.  ' 

This  woman  intimating  that  she  (ran  give  some  intelligence  re- 
specting the  fate  of  Alswitha,  he  takes  her  under  his  protection, 
and  they  proceed  together  towards  Selwood-  On  their  way, 
however,  they  meet  a  body  of  Danes  commanded  by  Guthrum, 
an  aged  warrior,  whom  the  woman  addresses  in  this  pathetic 
speech: 

•*  Behold  in  mc 
A  wretched  being;  one  whom  nuiny  cares 
Have  lighted  on— severe  and  deadly  cares. 
Such  and  so  deep,  that  one  desire  alone 
Now  buoys  my  spirit.     Let  mt  go  in  peace ! 
Oh  chieftain!  hast  thou  never  felt  a  joy 
Shoot  through  thy  frame,  when,  after  wandering  far. 
Thou  turnest  homeward,  and  hast  now  descry^d 
Thy  loved  abode?  Just  such  tumultuous  joy \ 
Rush*d  through  my  heart,  before  I  saw  these  bands, 
And  thee  their  leader.     As  thou  valuest  home, 
Let  me  depart,  and  happiness  be  thine."     p.  131. 

By  this  speech  the  rugged  heart  of  Guthrum  is  softened;  but 
he  is  provoked  to  fury  by  the  characteristic  impetuosity  of 
Sigbert,  who,  dares  him  to  the  combat.  Sigbert  is  vanquished — 
and  Guthrum,  sparing  his  life,  dismisses  him  to  bear  an  insulting 
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message  fo  Alfred.  The  wonvwi,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties,  ne 
retains  in  csfptivity.  When  parting  from  Sigbert,  she  gives  hint 
a  string  of  pearls,  and  thus  addresses  him :       , 

"  Stranger,  take  this^ 
And  if  in  times,  or  neary  or  far  remote, 
Thou  should^st  address  him  who  remembers  these. 
Declare,  she  who  possessed  them^  now  endures 
Sorrows  and  hard  captivity  j  yet  say, 
She  loved  her  husband — moumM  her  infant  child*— 
Gone  to  his  fathers !  Tell  him,  I  declared. 
If  e*er  he  saw  me  living,  he  should  find 
My  heart  still  pure;  and  if,  far  off,  I  died^ 
To  pity  one,  who,  with  her  latest  breathy 
Call'd  on  her  husband,  and  from  heaven  implored,- 
Blessings  on  him  and  his."     r.  142. 

Repairing  to  Selwood  forest,  Alfred  dismisses  his  chie&  t<y 
arouse  his  subjects.  During  their  absence  he  holds  a  long  con-^ 
ference  with  a  hermit,  who  fortifies  him  with  relfgious  conso- 
lation. After  this  interview  he  is  joined  by  Sigbert,  who  relates^ 
the  particulars  of  his  journey.  At  the  close  of  his  narration  he 
adds^ 

**  One  thing  had  near  escaped  me;  ere  she  pass'd,— 
The  woman, — ^from  her  neck  she  took  these  pearls. 
And  to  me  said,  *  If  in  hereafter  times 
Thou  should'st  address  him  who  remembers  thescy 
Declare,  she  who  possessed  them  now  endures 
Sorrows  and  hard  captivity."    When  Sigbert  placed 
The  pearls  -before  his  monarch,  which  he  saw. 
And  sudden  started  back!  Feebly  he  cried-— 
•<  That  woman  was  Alswitha!" 

Sigbert  stood. 
Whilst  twenty  times  the  crow  might  flap  his  wing. 
Silent  in  wild  amazement. 

Now  to  find 
Alswitha  lived,  yet,  by  the  hostile  Dane 
Tom  from  his  sight,  a  dark  uncertain  joy 
Gave  to  the  king,  like  what  he  feels  who  sails 
Upon  some  Monriy  ^ea,  then  on  a  rock 
Drives  with  impetuous  force,  and  when  at  length 
The  crag  he  climbs,  finds  to  his  bitter  cost 
That  he  alone  survives  of  all  the  crew.'     p.  170. 

Ceolric  now  arrives  with  intelligence  that  Kenwith  Castle  vA 
not  yet  reduced  to  extremity.  His  account  of  his  method  olL 
gaining  admittance  into  the  castle,  and  of  his  interview  with 
Oddune,  is  highly  interesting,  and  abounds  in  true  touches  of 
nature.  Seine  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Ivar,  Alfred  proposes- 
to  bun;i  that  chieftain's  fleet,  the  execution  of  which  project  i» 
the  subject  of  the  tenth  book.  Being  returned  to  Selwood,  the 
Saxons  are  agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Oddunc^ 
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who  relates  the  adventures  whic*h  had  befallen  him  since  he  left 
his  monarch,  and  particularly  the  manner  of  his  escape  from 
Kenwith. 

The  surprise  and  rage  of  the  Danes  on  the  escape  of  the  be- 
sieged Saxons  are  well  described.  While  they  are  rejoicing  on 
account  of  the  arrival  of  Ivar,  the  brother  of  Hubba,  their 
exultation  is  checked  by  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  their 
^eet.  These  sad  ridings  give  nse  to  a  quarrel  between  Guthrum 
and  Hubba.  Our  readers  will  easily  conceive  that  Mr.  Cottle 
woiild  not  overlook  the  memorable  visit  of  Alfred  tathe  Danish 
camp,  disguised  in  the  dress  of  a  minstrel.  In  describing  the 
mode  of  the  king's  procuring  his  harp,  he  introduces  an  interest- 
ing episode — the  history  of  an  aged  cottager,  whose  son,  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  instrument,  had  gone  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
country,  but  had  never  returned.  Being  properly  equipped,  the 
Saxon  monarch  repairs  to  the  hostile  camp.  After  encountering 
various  perils,  to  escape  which  he  assumes  the  guise  of  insanity^ 
he  thus  gains  access  to  the  beloved  of  his  soul: 

*  When  the  king  ceased  his  melancholy  song, 
A  damsel  from  the  castle  came,  and  cried: 
**  Harper,  come  hither."     Alfred  heard  a  voice. 
And,  looking  round,  beheld  her.     At  the  words. 
He  ^topp'd,  leaving  the  crowd  'mong  whom  he  stood. 
And  followed  her  alone. 

It  was  the  hall 
Whereto  they  went.     She  said,  "  Harper  sing  forth 
To  sooth  the  sorrows  of  yon  woman's  heart, 
Who  sits  beside  the  fire — nursing  her  cares 
From  morning  e'en  'till  night."  Alfred  look'd  around, — 
He  saw  Alswitha ! 

By  the  hearth  she  sat. 
And  at  the  fire  intensely  gazing",  saw, 
Or  seem'd  to  see,  semblance  of  friend  beloved. 
Nor  of  the  harper  knew,  nor  who,  around. 
Cared  any  thing,  so  she  might  sit  and  gaze 
In  idle  contemplation. 

Alfred  play M: 
She  knew  the  tune!  when  pasting  a  quick  glance 
At  him,  beside,  the  harper,  she  exclaimM — 
**  What  man  art  thou?"  When  fixing  his  dark  eye. 
Full  at  her,  he  pronounc'd  no  v/ord.     She  saw! 
She  knew  the  king !  and  shuddering  turn'd  away. 
Wrung  with  deep  agony.     The  damsel  saw 
The  sudden  change  of  countenance  both  shew'd. 
The  terror,  the  surprise,  and,  as  she  look'd 
Around  the  hall,  grown  darker  from  the  night 
Approaching  slow,  and  saw  the  pale  blue  fire; 
The  shadowy  world  of  beings  rose;  she  secm'd 
Half  conscious  of  some  intellectual  strife. 
And  dim  conjectures  so  o'erpower'd  her  mind   ' 
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With  forms  and  shapes  ideaU  that  she  stood. 
Trembling,  'till,  grown  suspicious  of  herself. 
The  place  and  all  around  her,  from  the  hall 
She  fled  precipitate.  ' 

Most  like  the  youth. 
Who  through  the  church-yard  rpams  at  dead  of  night. 
And,  when  he*  to  the  middle  path  draws  nigh, 
Determines  not  to  fear,  yet  fears  the  more 
For  all  his  resolutions ;  'till  at  length 
Aerial  phantoms  dance  before  his  eyes. 
And  all  creation  leagues  to  stir  his  spirit; 
When,  to  imagined  fears  resign'd,  he  seeks 
Safety  in  flight,  and  faster  for  his  speed 
Thinks  flends  pursuing. 

So  the  damsel  rush'd 
From  out  the  hall,  and  cried,  to  those  without, 
<*  What  man  is  this  that  ye  have  hither  jjrought  ^ 
My  heart  doth  quake."     The  waiting  band  replied, 
•*  It  is  a  Saxon  harper,  wandering  here 
^  In  his  mad  fits  of  lunacy.     No  harm 

.    Hath  he  achieved?"  **  No  harm,"  the  damsel  said, 
•*  But  I  do  fear  again  to  enter  there. 
Go  ye  and  bring  him  forth."     Then  many  a  Dane 
Rush'd  in,  and,  looking  round,  the  minstrel  saw 
Kneeling  before  the  woman,  him  they  brought 
From  out  the  hall.     Alswitha  saw  the  sight. 
And  trembled  as  her  death-call  she  had  heard.'     p.  275. 

In  consequence  of  the  opinions  of  the  Danes  that  his  intellects 
are  deranged,  Alfred  is  an  unsuspected  witness  of  the  tumult 
and  disorder  which  pervade  their  camp.  This  circumstance, 
however,  exposes  him  to  a  severe  trial.  Bearing  the  most. im- 
placable resentment  against  Guthrum,  Hubba  demands  that  his 
unknown  captive  should  be  sacrificed  as  a  propitiation  to  the 
gods.  Guthrum  sternly  refuses  to  give  her  up;  and  the  demand 
of  Hubba  is  discussed  at  midnight  in  the  presence  of  Alfred  and 
Alswitha.     After  a  stormy  deliberation, 

*  Ivar  exclaim 'df 
**  Lead  forth  the  victim!  Bnnjg  the  i;acred knife! 
Prepare  the  bowl !  and  let  her  streaming  blood 
Flow  to  the  midnight  torch!" 

As'when  some  tree, 
By  winds  assail'd,  bends  its  fuU-foliaged  brow. 
Trembling,  'till,  with  the  spirit  of  the  storm— 
Whose  ministers  preceded,  down  it  falls 
Prostrate  on  earth,  Alswitha  bent  her  head; 
But  when  she  heard  the  sentence,  "  Lead  her  forth!" 
Life  seem'd  departed!  on  the  ground  she  fell. 
Senseless.    When  Hubba  grasp'd  her  arm,  and  forth 
Essay'd  to  bear  her  out ;  but  Ivar  cried, 
"  Fprbear!  I  have  one  question  first  to  ask. 
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GutKrum,  attend!     Became  yon  captive  thine 
In  lawful  fight j  or  didst  thou  meet  with^her, 
When  peaceful,  and  afar  from  wars  and  strifes  ?** 
Guthrum  imperfect  hope  received,  and  cried, 
**  By  all  the  gods  we  serve,  I  found  her  not 
Fighting,  or  urging  on  to  fight,  but  far 
From  battle,  and  piursuing  quietly 
Her  sober  way.'* 

Ivar  then  knit  His  brow: 
Conflicting  thoughts  seem'd  labouring  in  his  breast. 
Awhile  he  pondered;  when,  Alswitha  rose, 
And  gazing  slowly  round,  spake  not,  yet  lookM, 
,    With  apprehended  sternness  on  the  chitf. 
This  look  awoke  his  wrath,  that  but  required, 
The  pressure  of  a  shadow  to  burst  forth 
Untameable— *Like  that  still  pause  in  air. 
When  the  dark  elements  are  fill'd  with  mists 
And  pregnant  clouds,  'till  through  the  vaulted  sky 
The  thunder  rattles^  and  the  world  beneath. 
Half  deluged,  hears  the  dread  contunder  roar 
Which  bursts  heaven's  flood-gates. 

Thus  the  chieftain  cried: 
<*  Woman!  thy  haughty  mien  but  ill  deserves 
Compassion,  yet,  it  wrings  me  to  the  heart, 
What  most  I  hate,  I  fear  me,  I  must  shew.'*^ 
When  lifting  up  her  eye,  Alswitha  spake: 
**  Haughty,  my  lord!  within  this  trembling  breast 
There  is  no  haughtiness,  and  if  thou  shew 
Compassion  to  my  pleading  innocence — ^" 

*  Hubba  exclaim'd,  **  Compassion!  Hold  thy  peace! 
Ivar,  my  brother!  wouldst  thou  rescue  thus 
A 'worthless  captive,  and  expose  our  heads— 
Thy  head  and  mine-^nay  all  around  our  tent 
To  one  overwhelming  fate?  Recal  thy  words! 
Pronounce !  and  let  me  seize  her  and  lead  forth 
To  instant  sacrifice.'* 

Then  such  suspense 
Hubba  and  Guthrum,  and  the  harper  felt. 
And  she,  Alswitha,  as  that  wretched  crew, 
On  India's  despot  shore,  when,  parch'd  with  thirst. 
And  deep  immured  in  midnight  horrible, — 
Their  very  veins  starting  from  out  their  flesh. 
And,  boiling,  as  their  dark  blood  flow'd  within;— 
Then  such  suspense  felt  all  around  the  chief, 
Ivar,.  as  Albion's  injured  sons  endured. 
When  having  sent  a  second  time  to  learn 
If  still  he  slept,  the  monster,  on  whose  rest 
Their  lives  depended.*     p.  297. 

From  a  vowj  however,  which  Ivar  had  made  not  to  destroy 
Crit.  Rev- VoL  XXXI. /v^.i8oi.  N 
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any  captire  excepting  those  taken  'in  battle,  the  wife  of  Alfred  fe 
spared*  In  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  spy  who  has  dis* 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  Saxons  in  Selwood  forest,  Alfred  quits 
the  Danish  camp  and  joins  his  faithful  troops*  Hastening 
through  the  forest  with  his  army,  he  meets  the  foe  at  Eddington, 
where,  after  an  ineffectual  wamir^  from  Alfred  to  the  invaders, 
urging  them  to  depart  in  peace,  both  sides  prepare  for  battle,  the 
event  of  which  is  the  total  rout  of  the  Danes  and  the  deatli  of 
Ivar  and  Hubba.  Gu thrum  with  a  few  followers  takes  refuge 
in  a  neighbouring  fortress.  Oddune  summons  him  to  surrender: 
He  obstinately  refuses  \  but  consei^ts  to  give  up  his  captive,  and 
thus  Alswitha  is  restored  to  her  lord. 

The  twenty-first  book  is  occupied  by  her  narration  of  the 
events  which  had  befallen  her  since  their  separation.  Oddune 
once  more  endeavours  to  persuade  Guthrum  to  si^bmit  to  Alfred, 
and  at  length,  by  the  mildness  of  his  speech,  vanquishes  die  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Dane.  The  surprise -of  Guthrum  on  firiding  in 
the  person  of  tl>€  minstrel  the  monarch  of  tlie  Saxons  is  mus 
expressively  described: 

*  He  said,  and,  drawing  near  the  king,  licld  out 
His  nak^  breast.     When,  looking  up,  he  knew 
The  harper^s  visage  I  Sudden  dropt  his  arm  I 
His  cheek  from  crimson  to  a  deamy  white  ' 

TumM,  arid  he  shiver'd.     Every  tongue  was  mute. 
And  every  eye  fixM  on  the  wondering  Dane. 
When  Guthrum  thus  exclaimM — looking  so  wild. 
That  Madness  seeing  him,  agaii^  might  start 
Itself  to  reason. 

.     ,     "  Certain,  now  ia  death  ?  .  , 

Each  moment  is  new  torment  t     To  survive 
Blasts  my  last  hppe  P* 

♦*  Thou  shalt  not  die  I"  exclaimed 
The  queen,  and,  hastening  from  her  seat,  appeared 
Before  the  trembling  Dane.     "  Thou  shalt  not  diel'* 
She  cried,  "  for  I  am  grateful;  thou  art  good. 
And  shalt  be  happy."     At  her  vsrords,  the  Dane 
Look'd  up  and  saw* — ^his  captive  I     Wilder  stiil 
Roll'd  his  full  eyes!  confused  conceptions  rose-r- 
Macid'ning  his  s?oul.     When  Guthrum  thus  exclaimed  s 

"  Odifit  are  these  thy  halls?  Where  is  the  mead? 
Where  are  my  laughing  brethren  ?  Where  the  souh^, 
Ordain'd  to  teach  me  holy  mysteries  ? 
Where  are* the  Danes  who  in  the  past  fight  fell, 
And  rushed  to  join  thee?  Ajn  I  here  alone? 
No  eye  but  mine  I  What  mean  these  visions?  Gods! 
Have  ye  no  feeling  for  the  aged  Gu]thmm? 
Where  are  ye?  Who  art  thou?'*  he  sai(J,.  and  lQpk''d 
Fierce  on  Alswitha* 
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**  I  am  she,"  she  cried, 
*•■  Truly,  thy  captive,  whom  thou  oft  hast  saved 
When  death  drew  near,  and  I  will  now  my  hand 
Stretch  out  for  thee!     Pardon  this  Dane,  O  king! 
A  nobler  and  more  estimable  man 
Lives  not  to  share  thy  favour!  and  I  plead 
With  my  whole  soul,  that  thou  wilt  name  him  free.'* 
Alfred  drew  near  the  wondering  Dane,  and  criedy 
**  Guthrum,  accept  thy  life,  and  with  it,  too,^ 
Brave  man!  my  gratitude.''     '^  399* 

On  the  night  after  the  battle  Alfred  is  visited  by  his  guardiian' 
angel,  who  instils  into  his  mind  precepts  worthy  the  study  of  a 
monarch ;  and  t|ie  story  is  clolsed  by  the  baptism  of  Guuirum 
and  his  soldiers,  and  the  interview  of  Alfred  and  Alswitha  with 
their  child. 

Such  are  the  rtiaterials  of  the  poem  before  us;  and  from  the 
sketch  we  have  presented,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  its  action 
is  rapid,  various,  and  interesting.  With  the  exception  of  the 
seventh  and  twenty^third  books,  which  are  flat  and  languid,  and 
Alfred's  too  frequent  orations  to  his  troops,  which,  border  too 
much  on  common  place,  this  volume,  large  as  it  is,  keeps  the 
attention  awake,  and  strongly  impresses  the  heart. 

The  contrast  between  the  gentle  simplicity  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors  and  the  fierce  and  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  Danes  is 
ably  supported;  and  we  think  Mr.  Cottle  has  deserved  well  of 
humanity  in  shoMring  the  inauspicious  effects  of  a  religion 
founded  on  human  passions,  and  which  ascribes  to  the  gods  the 
sanguinary  and  revengeful  dispositions  of  the  worst  of  men.  In 
the  cliaracter  of  Sigoert,  too,  the  malignant  and  unforgiving 
temper  which  has  too  often  disgraced  the  Christian  priesthood' 
is  pourtrayed  in  all  its  features  of  horror;  and  the  dignified 
union  of  meekness  and  courage,  of  patriotism  and  domestic  af« 
fectioni  shines  with  a  clear,  but  grateful  splendor,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  hero  of  the  poem. 

In  the- course  of  our  perusal  of  this  work  we  had  marked 
many  passages  which  appeared  to  us  to  display  those  fine 
touches  whicli  designate  the  hand  of  a  master.  But  we  are 
arrived  at  the  extremity  of  our  limits;  and,  however  pleasant  it 
might  be  to  quote  and  comment  upon  such  passages,  we  must 
here  close  our  remarks,  in  full  confidence  that  they  have  in- 
trinsic merit  enough  to  attract  jthe  notice  of  readers  of  taste  and 
feeling; 


N^ 
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Art.  VI. — A  Comparison  of  the  institutions  &f  Moses  with  those  of 
the  Hindoos  and  other  ancient  Nations ;  with  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Dupuis^s  'Origin  of  all  Religions  ^  the  Lanvs  and  Institutions  of 
Moses  .jnethodisjd  i  and^  an  Address  to  the  Je*ws  on  the  present 
State  of  the  World  and  the  Prophecies  relating  to  it.  By  Joseph- 
Priestley^  LL.  D.  i^r.  ivo.  9/.  Boards.   Jofmsoh.    1 806.. 

Infidelity,  by  the  incfeasing  knowledge  of  the  times, 
has  been  driven  to  the  utmost  distress  for  arguments-.  Compelled 
by  the  sound  reasoning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  relinquish 
her  attachment  to  atheism,  and  constrained  by  the  general  force 
c^f  truth  to  acknowledge  the  purity  and  'morality  of  chie  Go- 
^1,  she  tunted  her  eyes  to  the  remote  parts  of  die  €arth  to- 
find  some  new  props  to  her  declining  system.  .She  eiidea^ 
voiir^d  to  weaken  our  confidence  in -die  Mosaic  accotmt  of 
die  (Creation,  by  undeniable  records  of  antiquity,  by  thecalen-' 
dars  and  calculations  of  the  pure,  the  moral,  the  learned,  the  ac- 
dUt^te  inhabitants  of  Hindustan  and  China;  yet  the  moment  the' 
avaricious  spirit  of  trade  gave  a  respite  to  its  inglorious  pur- 
sfulf s,  ancf  the  path  was  opened  for  men  of  science  to  the  real 
monumients  of  Eastern  antiquity,  the  thousands  and  millions  of 
years  assigned  to  d>e  duration  of  the  human  race  dwindled  inta 
periods  01  easy  calculation,  and  much  of  the  extent  of  Hindu; 
history  was  proved  not  to  reach  to  the  age  of  Abraham^  the  f*^ 
ther  of  the  Jewish  race.  Defeated  in  her  chronological  re»* 
^arches^  Infidelity  was  not  yet  tired  of  this  new  system  of  at- 
tack, "and  she  plunged  still  deeper  into  the  darkness  and  folly  of 
Eastern  tales  and  allegories.  She  npw  pretended  that  Moses  de- 
rived all  his  knowledge  from  this  secondary  and  human  source  ; 
that  his  institutions  are  but  a  faint  copy  of  these  Excellent  ori- 
ginals; that  the  laws  pretended  to  be  dictated  by  Supren^  Wis- 
dom must  consequently  give  place  to  the  recondite  abservadons 
.of  Hindu  philosophers  5  and  that  die  doctrines  of  revelation  aro 
Iierice  cleaTly  proved  to  be  equally  trifling  and  unnecessary. 

This  challenge  is  met  by  the  laborious  author  of  the  present 
work  with  great  spirit.  He  examines  with  equat  care  and  im- 
partiaKty  the  institutions  of  Moses  and  his  rivals ';  he  places  bc-» 
fore  unprejudiced  readers  such  evidence  as  the.  infidel  cannot 
gainsay,  and  such  points  of  comparison  as  entirely  overthrow  his 
prfetension^^  *  Tvutiiia  ponantur  eadem'  is  our  audior's  motto;  and 
the,  reault  isr,  that  the  pretenaions  of  the  Hindu  to  superior 
knowledge  in  legislation,  morality,  and  theology,  are  as  futile  as 
his  idle  tales  on  chronology  and  tkm  natural  history  of  the 
earth,  l^he  five  Vedas  and  the  Institutions  of  Menu,  translated 
by  "sir  W.  Jones,  are  the  chief  authorities  referred  to  in  thi^i 
work,  but  tliroughout  are  interspersed  remark:s  on  other  produc- 
tions of  the  Braminsj  and  as  the  subject  is  of  such  importance 
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to  the  Christian  reader,  we  shall  hcxt  transcribe  the  opinion  of 
^r  W.  Jones  on  the  institutions  of  Meny,  with  the  just  limitai- 
tion  affixed  to  it  by  our  autlior. 

**  It  is  a  system  of  despotisaa  and  priestcraft,  both  indeed  iimited 
by  law,  but  artfully  constructi^d  to  give  mutual  support^  though  with 
TOutiial  jcheqks.  It  is  filled  with  strange  cpnaeits  i^  metaphysics,  and 
natural  philosophy,  with  idle  superstitions^  and  with  a  scheme  of  theo- 
logy mpst  obscurely  figurative,  and  consequently  liable  to  dangerous 
misconception-  It  abounds  with  minute  and  childish  fon?ialiticB,with 
aceremonies  generally  absurd,  and  often  ridiculous.  The  punishments 
are  partial  and  fanciful — ^for  some  crimes  dreadfully  cruel,  and  fo;r 
others  reprehensively  slight  f  and  the  very  moralG,  though  rigid 
enough  on  the  whole,  are  in  one  or  two  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
light  oaths  and  pious  perjuries,  unaccountably  relaxed.  Neverthe- 
less, a  spirit  of  sublime  devotion,  of  benevolence  to  mankind,  and  of 
amiable  tenderness  to  all  sentient  creatures,  pervades  the  yrhole 
work.**     Vp  5* 

On  this  opinion  it  is  properly  observed  that  the  former  part 
is  accurate,  but  tliat  the  latter  requires  considerable  restric- 
-lions. 

*  There  are,  no  doubt,  ^ome  sentiments  of  just,  and  what  may  be 
trailed  subUmey  devotion  in  the  Hindoo  writings.  For  if  devotional 
«entiments  be  just,  they  must,  from  the  greatness  of  the  object,  pari 
take  of  the  sublime.  But  the  general  character  of  the  devotion  of 
the  Hindoos  is  that  of  a  debasing  superstition ;  and  th^ir  tenderness 
for  animals  is  chiefly  superstition  and  weakness,  de?ived  from  their 
doctrine  of^transmigration.'     p.  6. 

These  restrictions  are  confirmed  by  such  copious  extracts 
from  Hindu  books,  and  the  testimony  of  travellers  of  the  great- 
est credit,  that  we  do  not  scruple  to  Join  our  testimony  with 
ihat  of  the  author  in  this  statement  of  Eastern  credulity  and  su^ 
perstition. 

The  Hindu  traditions  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic 
system  of  creation.  In  both  the  earth  is  represented  to  have 
lieen  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  in  both  to  have  suffered  afterwards 
an  universal  deluge  :  yet,  were  we  to  determine  the  merits  of 
cither  from  the  internal  marks  otAy  of  veracity,  what  a  diffe- 
rence in  subjimity  and  simplicity  !  In  the  one  we  see  a  variety 
of  gods  at  work  to  produce,  with  immense  labour,  this  mighty 
frame,  undergoing  a  multitude  of  fanciful  incarnations,  and 
represented  in  modes  and  actions  not  consistent  with  decency 
'  ito  describe :  die  other  represents 

*  the  Supreine  Being  producing  ail  things  not  from  his  own  sub* 
stance,  but  from  nothing,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  haji  been  effected 
by  a  mere  word  of  command  ;  and  this  exertion  of  power  was  imme- 
xiiately  from  himself,  without  the  previous  substitution  cf  any  other 
Beings,  or  dividing  himself  into  thre;e,  or  any  number  of  purts,  f^f 
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the  purpose  of  creatine  or  governing  the  world,  and  Buperintendin^ 
all  the  changes  that  take  place  in  it.  If,  as  Mr.  Langles  says,  there 
be  sublimity  in  the  Hindoo  system,  there  must  be  more  of  it  in  that  of 
Moses,  because  it  is  equally  great  in  the  effect,  and  far  more  simple 
in  the  cause  and  the  operation.  It  exhibits  one  great  object  of  our 
regard,  and  not  a  multiplicity  of  them,  in  wliich  the  idea  of  the  sub- 
lime is  lost  by  the  division.  They  who  suppose  it  necessary,  Or  con- 
venient, for  the  Supreme  Being  to  employ  inferior  agents  in  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence  must  have  a  less  exalted  idea  of  him 
than  they  who  believe  that,  without  any  thing  like  fatigue  or  occa- 
sion for  repose,  he  himself  originally  formed,  and  constantly  con- 
ducts, the  whole.*     p,  58. 

Brama,  the  Hindu  god,  is  alternately  sleeping  and  waking: 
but  there  is  certainly  more 

^  dignity,  and  the  true  sublime,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  represent  the  Divine  Being  as  never  slumbering  or  sleeping, 
that  the  work  of  creation,  whether  it  had  a  beginning,  or  was, 
like  its  author,  from  all  eternity,  is  for  ever  progressive,  continually 
advancing  from  imperfect  to  perfect,  and  that  the  object  of  the  whole 
is  not  the  sport  of  ,the  creator,  but  the  happiness  of  the  universe.*  ' 
?•  62. 

Such  are  the  opposite  notions  of  the  Hindu  and  the  Jewis^i 
•legislators  on  the  functions  of  their  respective  gods,  and  i^pt  less 
remote  are  their  descriptions  of  the  rising  world; — ^the  one  makf 
ing  a  fanciful  romance  with  oceans  of  milk  and  sugar  and  other 
Jiquors,  the  other  simply  and  plainly  relating  facts  comprehend 
sible  by  the  meanest  individual,  and  containing  accounts  of 
those  things  alone  which  are  at  present  obvious  to  the  senses. — > 
But" if  the  two  systems  difier  thus  much  in  their  commencement, 
how  increasingly  do  they  separate  as  we  proceed  into  their  re- 
spective accounl;s  of  the  divme  nature  ! — the  one  communicat;- 
ing  a  childish  and  disgusting  polytheism,  the  other  embracing  the 
sublime  principle  of  the  unity,  eternity,  omnipotence,  and  omni- 
presence pf  a  supreme  First  Cause, 

*  In  this  respect  it  wiU  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  Hebrew  insti- 
tutions were  copied  from  those  of  the  Hindoos  or  the  Egyptians.  That 
there  is  but  one  Gdd,  the  maker  and  governor  of  all  things,  and  with- 
out any  visible  representation,  the  sok  object  of  worship,  is  the  great 
principle  of  the  Hebrew  religion ;  and  in  all  the  writings  of  Mose^ 
it  is  held  out  as  directly  opposed  to  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  all 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  greatest  stress  imaginable  is  laid  on 
this  article,  and  the  JJebrew  nation  was  evidently  eet  apart  by  the 
Divine  Being  to  be  the  great  medium  of  his  communications  with 
mankind,  and  to  bear  their  testimony  against  the  universally  prevail- 
ing corruption  of  true  religion,  which  was  then  taking  place  j  and  it 
is  evident  from  fact  that  nothing  but  such  a  supernatural  interpor.!-. 
tion  as  that  which  Moses  relates  could  have  prevented  that  one  na« 
tipQ  frpiQ  being  contamiiiate4  with  it,^     ?,  8^, 
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A  principal  feature  in  the  Hindu  system  is  the  division  of  the 
people  into  casts  or  classes,  of  which  ?ome  art  highly  honour- 
able, others  degraded,  and  held  in  the  utmost  contempt.  In  thfc 
Mosaic  there  existed  the  separation  of  a  tribe  for  a  peculiar 
purpose  5  but  if  much  were  attributed  to  the  sanctity  of  its 
office,  the  other  tribes  were  not  humiliated  by  this  separation: 
and  if  such  a  separation  could  be  supposed  to  have  been  borrow- 
ed by  the  Jewish  legislator  from  the  East,  the  ing^:afting  it  into 
his  own  system,  divested  of  all  the  absurdity  of  its  original, 
must  convey  such  an  idea  oi  superior  wisdom  as  Infidelity  would 
unwiHingly  allow  to  the  head  of  a  barbarous  nation.  According 
to  the  general  custom  of  the  East,  the  Hindu  system  gives  ai^bi- 
trary  power  to  the  monarch  ;7— the  Mosaic  did  not  deny  to  the 
people  die  right  of  choosing  such  a  form  of  government,  but, 
so  far  from  enforcing  it,  provides  only  for  such  a  choice,  and 
confines  the  magistrate  so  elected,  within  the  limits  of  .de- 
terminate laws.  But  if  the  two  systems  differ  so  widely  in  these 
respects,  how  much  more  so  in  their  decisions  and  regulations 
-of  one  half  of  the  human  race  ?  The  Hindu  laws  on  women 
are  a  satire  on  the  female  sex,  and  too  gross  to  be  mentioned. 

*  How  much  more  consonant  to  reason  is  the  doctrine  of  our 
Scriptures  conceminff  the  two  sexesv  According  to  them  the  man 
has  no  advantage  besides  that  superiority  which  must  be  given  to  oae 
of  their.  In  every  other  respect  they  are  considered,  and  treated,  as 
perfectly  equaL  They  have  the  same  moral  duties,  and  the  same 
future'  reward  in  prospect,  in  a  state  in  which  all  distinction  of  sex 
will  cease,  where  there  will  be  no  marrying  or  giving  in  matyiagCy  but 
all  noUl  he  alikcy  as  the  angels  of  God  in  keaven^  Matt.  xxii.  30.  As  to 
the  natural  or  moral  disposition,  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  the  writing*  of  Moses,  of  women  being  at  all  inferior  to 
men.     Both  have  their  natural -passions,  but  neither  of  them  are  coa- 

.  sidered  as  more  disposed  to  criminal  indulgence  than  the  other.  And 
with  respect  to  examples,  there  are  virtuous  and  excellent  ones  of  wp- 
men  as  well  as  of  men.  If  some  of  the  most  shining  characl'^ns  be  those 
jof  men,  so  are  also  some  of  the  worst.  And  women  being  naturally 
■more  domestic,  arid  coming  less  into  public  life,  their  characters  and 
^conduct  are  not  in  general  so  conspicuous,  and  of  course  not  so  much 
noticed  in  history^  as  those  of  men.'  p.  153. 

On  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  tliat 
its  rites,  its  penances,  its  sanctifications,  are  more  contemptible 
and  absurd  than  the  worst  follies  of  monkery  by  which  Chris- 
tianity has  ever  been  disgraced,  and  which  there  is  unfortu- 
nately, even  at  thi$  tlme^  no  small  disposition  to  countenance 
In  our  island.     Bout 

*  Let  all  the  Looks  of  Moses  be  perused  with  the  most  prejudiced 
ityc,  nothing  like  any  of  these  ridiculous  observances  will  be  found 
in  them*  Certain  forms  were  prescribed  in  sacrificing,  to  prevent  con- 
&sign:  and  otherwise   such  whimsical  observances  as  those  above 
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mentioned  might  have  been  introduced.  For  why  should  the  Isra^ 
elites  be  more  free  from  them  than  other  nations,  when  they  wer& 
equally  ignorant ;  and  superstition  has  always  prevailed  in  proportion 
to  ignorance  ?  And  though  we  may  not  be  able,. at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  see  the  reasons  for  all  the  observances  prescribed  to  the  He- 
brews, yet  there  is  4iothing  in  any  of  them  sq  apparently  absurd,  but 
that  it  may  well  be  supposed  there  was  a  good  reason  for  it  at  the 
time  of  their  institution.  Their  mere  opposition  to  such  absurd  cus- 
toms as  universally  prevwled  in  the  heathen  world,  so  as  to  render  the 
two  modes  of  worship  incompatible  with  one  another,  would  alone 
be  a  good  reason  for  the  appointment  of  any  particular  Tite.  Fdr  the 
great  object  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  was  to  preserve  in  that 
nation,  and  from  them  to  diffuse  through  the  world,  the  knowledge 
and  worship '  of  the  true  God,  and  thereby  to  counteract  the  poly^r 
theism  and  idolatry  which  then  universally  prevailed,  and  more  espe-* 
^  cially  in  nations  the,  moot  framed  for  superior  wisdom  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

<  How  came  this  one  inconsiderable  nation,  and  no  other,  to 
escape  the  universal  contagion  ?  It  was  not  from  any  want  of  natural 
propensity  to  it,  as  appears  plainly  enough  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
history.  T%e  control  of  that  propensity,  therefore,  must  have  come 
from  some  other  source  than  themselvesi  and  could  only  have  beei^ 
from  God.'     p.  i66. 

Tlie  prohibitions  concerning  food  are  founded  on  totally  difn 
ferent  principles  in  the  two  systems.  In  the  one  nothing  is 
fanciful  or  arbitrary,  but  the  whole  is  subservient  to  the*  nature 
of  men,  and  the  climate  for  which  they  wejre  designed.  The 
Hindu  advances  the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  transfiguration4 
of  his  gods,  as  the  chief  grounds  of  his  numerous  prohibitions ; 
yet  even  with  these  data  he  is  still  puzzled  to  account  for  thq 
innumerable  trifles,  in  the  articles  of  diet  with  which  .his  cree4 
abounds.  We  might  enumerate  a  variety  of  other  particm 
lars,  in  which  the  two  religions  differ  so  widely,  that  to  con^ 
ceive  Moses  was  indebted  to  the  East  for  any  part  of  his  sy- 
stem is  to  evince  the  utmost  height  of  madness  or  folly.  The 
licentious  worship  of  the  Hindus  ill  accords  with  the  purity  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  the  burning^  of  women,  and  other  acts  of  atro-? 
city,  with  the  regard  so  strictly  ob3erved  for  human  life  and 
personal  dignity^  the  recurrence  to  charms  and  magic  an4 
wizzards,  yith  the  strong  prohibitions  and  severe  punishment^ 
awarded  against  such  ^cts  and  the  persons  who  practised  them. 
In  short,  >vhen  we  consider  the.  iiumber  of  jiarticulars  in  which 
the  two  religions  are  sq  ably  compared  together  in  the  work 
before  us,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  our  astonish- 
ment that  any  pne  should  be  fpund  hardy  enough,  in  a  Christian 
country  to  assert,  or  credulous  enough  to  believe,  that  the  system 
of  Moses  derived  any  assistance  from  the  heap  of  cruelty,  folly, 
unnatural  vice,   ridiculous  imagery,  superstition,  bigotry,  and 
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cfetcstable  licentiousness,  with  which  the  whole  Hindu  system 
is  BOt,  we  will  say,  merely  contaminated,  biit  which  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  its  frame  and  fictions,  . 

We  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  volume  before; 
us  had  it  ended  with  this  comparison  between  the  Mosaic  and 
Hindu  religions :  but  our  author  seldom  drops  his  pen  readily  , 
when  he  has  once  laid  hold  of  it ;  and  to  make  up  the  volume^ 
we  have,  In  consequence,  some  remarks,  not  indeed  injudicious* 
on  Dupuis'  origin  of  religion,  and  some  fanciful  opinions  of  tht 
author  himself  in  an  address  to  the  Jews.  The  latter  will  pro- 
bably not  give  tliemselves  the  trouble  of  thanking  him  for  his 
kind  /-emembrances,  nor  be  very  anxious  after  the  glorious  pro- 
jects which  he  holds  forth  to  their  view.  He  shines  more  in 
matters  of  fact.  And  we  can  recomm^end  to  ail  who  have  beea 
prejudiced  by  infidel  notions  in  favour  of  Eastern  antiquity  this 
very  excellent  comparison  between  the  opposite  tenets  of  reve- 
lation and  superstition,  the  perusal  of  which  will  plade  the  lat- 
ter in  the  contempt  it  deserves,  and  lead  to  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  heavenly  communication  which  at  once  un- 
folds to  us  light,  life,  and  immortality. 


Art.  VIL — jin  Account  of  an  Etnhassy  to  the  Court  of.  the  Teshdf 
JLanuiy  in  Tibet ^  ilfc.    { Continued  froin  VoL  XXX.  p,  ^^S'J 

V/UR  travelers  are  now  under  the  guidance  ofthe  TTii- 
Ibctians,  whose  attention  to  their  comforts  and  safety  is  only  in- 
terrupted by  their  religious  exercises.  .The^view  of  the  moun- 
tains at  Paibesa,  one  of  the  halting  places,  was  highly  picturesque. 
*  They  appeared  formed  into  hanging  gardens;  their  sides  were 
shelved  into  narrow  beds,  giving  growtli  to  different  kinds  of 
gr^in  in  various  stages  of  vegetation ;  hermitages,  villas,  and  vil- 
lages, were^  distributed  up  aiid  down ;  their  summits  were 
jcrowned  with  pines,  and  their  divisions  gave  passage  to  the 
waters  of  maAy  springs,  which,  meeting  at  their  bases,  rolled  in 
rapid  torrents.' 

Paro,  where  they  soon  arrive,  is  a  village  in  a  glen,  somewhat 
larger  than  th^t  of  Tassisudon,  but  in  a  spot  much  more  elevated, 
for  on  a  neighbouring  mountain  the  snow  generally  lies,  un- 
melted>  til}  July.  It  boasts  the  only  market  in  Bootan.  Its  ma- 
nufactory is  that  of  their  idols,  daggers,  and  barbs  of  arrows.  The 
territory  of  Bootan  is  terminated  at  no  great  distance  north  of 
Par^;  but,  from  the  great  elevation,  the  appearance  of  luxuriance 
gives  way^to  ^  more  dreary  prospect. 

*  We  travelled  up  a  narrow  valley,  on  Friday  the  I2tli  of  Septem* 
ber,  between  the  mountains,  near  the  river,  which  poured  a  per^ct 
toiTent,  foaming  violently  ^ong  the  huge  masses  of  stone  that  ob- 
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structcd  Its  course.  It  was  augmented  by  the  way  with  many  cur- 
rents, flowing  from  the  mountains  on  the  right  and  left:  the  road  was 
rocky,  with  a  moderate  but  perceptible  ascent. 

*  In  our  progress  this  day,  we  were  presented  with  many  beautiful 
'and  highly  romantic  views.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  thinly 
doathed  with  unthrifty  pines,  the  rapid  flow,  and  hollow  roar  of  the 
river,  partly  concealed  by  clustering  trees,  enclosed  in  high  verdant 
banks,  which  rose,  as  they  receded,  into  bold  bare  rocks^^with  here 
and  there  a  fir  starting  from  a  crevice,  while  other  ridges  appeared 
completely  covered  with  them,  served  altogether  to  combine  the  mOst 
striking  matures  of  wild  nature  in  her  barren,  as  well  as  her  most 
luxuriant  dress.  It  was  past  noon  when  we  arrived  at  Sana,  eleven 
miles  frocn  Dufckajeung,  and  the  last  village  in  Bootan,  It  ccvsisted 
of  about  ten  houses;  and  we  were  welcomed  to  the  best  of  them,  by  a 
Inask  landlady,  with  a  round  fat  face  and  little  black  eyes,  who  suf-. 
fered  no  want  to  remain  unsatisfied,  which  her  interest  and  activity 
could  gratify.  Our  room  was  hung  with  military  accoutrements, 
martial  c^,  and  the  cane.coiled  shield,  with  quivers,  bows  and  arrows; 
all  of  which  seemed  to  have  descended,  in  a  pacific  train,  from  one 
possessor  to  another,  and  to  have  suffered  tl\eir  cliief  injury  from  the 
impairing  influence  of  time. 

*  There  was  an  industrious  appearance  in  this  little  village:  many 
people,  sitting  before  their  doors,  were  busied  in  weaving  their  narrow 
woollen  cloths,  with  the  hand  and  shuttle :  they  are  extremely  coarse, 
and  bear  a  very  long  knap.  We  saw  other  villagers  mounted  upon  a 
large  stone;  who  were  thrashing  wheat  in  the  following  manner.  Each 
person  took  at  a  time  as  much  as  could  be  conveniently  grasped  in 
the  hand;  and,  having  set  fire  to  the  beards,  first  shook,  and  after- 
wards struck  the  ears  against  the  stone ;  when  what  remained  of  the 
grain,  after  the  shaking,  fell  out,  and  was  received  upon  mats  spread 
beneath ;  this  is  the  third  mode  of  practice  I  have  observed  in  Booths 
for  disengaging  com  from  the  ear. 

*  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  thermom.cter  fell,  in  the  open  air,  to  46*.  It  was  never  lower 
at  Tassisudon  than  60°.*     p.  184. 

Unfortunately,  two  persons  only  were  admitted  into  tlie  do- 
xninions  of  Thibet,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  left  behind,  so  that  we 
find  no  more  of  his  highly  elegant  and  picturesque  views.  Tlie 
Yak,  or  Tartarian  bull,  is  engraved  from  a  drawing  of  Stubbs, 
from  one  that  was  brought  to  England. 

*  Our  road  this  day  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  river,  which 
rolled  all  the  way,  recoiling  over  its  rocky  bed  a  perfect  cataract;  its 
«pray  filling  the  atmosphere  with  vapour,  and  rendering  it  extremely 
chill.  This  region  was  crowded  with  vegetation,  the  offspring  of 
danap  and  obscurity.  Amongst  the  largest  of  the  trees,  hollies  made 
the  most  conspicuous  show,  and  well  accorded  with  tl^e  dark  and 
-dismal  aspect  of  the  surrounding  objects.  I  never  encountered  a 
deeper  gloom:  the  river  wac  seldom  visible,  but  its  hoarse  roar  was 
every  where  to  be  heard.  On  each  side  towered  steep  and  nigged 
rocks,  who^e  high  summits  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  .sun  during  every 
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/hour  of  the  day,  except  when  it  was  nearly  vertical:  piany  a  withered 
pine  impended  from  their  cliffs,  and,  forsaken  by  the  principle  of  life, 
rattled  its  dry  branches  together,  when  agitated  by  the  wind.  IJere 
was  a  solitude!  uninterrupted,  I  believe,  by  any  animated  being,  brute 
or  human;  and  the  Swiftness  of  the  river,  I  am  sure,  bade  defiance  to 
the  efforts  of  any  of  the  scaly  tribes.  We  were  inclosed  in  these 
gloomy  wilds  for  the  space  of  about  four  miles,  when  we  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  dismount,  and  clamber  up  an  immensely  high  and  rocky 
mountain,  which  frequently  obliged  us  to  have  recourse  to  our  hands 
and  knees.  I  was  astonished,  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  to  see  the 
Tanguns  and  all  our  baggage  up  with  us,  before  it  was  dark,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  of  the  way.  ,  ■     •        ^ 

*  Tliese  rugged  and  impracticable  ways  certainly  lessen  the  impor- 
tance of  those  military  posts  we  so  lately  passed,  Dukka-jeung  and 
Paro.  The  Bqpteeas  cannot  possibly  haye  a  better  security  than  in 
such  a  chain  of  inaccessible  mountains,  and  in  the  barrenness  of  their 
frontier. 

*  We  crossed  the  Patchieu;  which  was  now  considerably  diminished, 
fot  the  last  tiine,  pver  a  wooden  bridge, 

*  Bridges,  in  a  country  composed  of  mountains  and  abounding  with 
torrents,  must  necessarily  be  very  frequent:  the  traveller  has  com- 
monly some  one  to  pass  in  every  day's  journey.  They  are  of  different 
constructions,  generally  of  timber ;  and,  if  the  Tfidth  of  the  river  will 
admit,  laid  horizontally  from  rock  to  rock.  Over  broader  streams,  ^ 
triple  or  quadruple  row  of  timbers,  one  row  projecting  over  the  other, 
and  inserted  into  the  rock,  sustain  two  sloping  sides,  which  are  united 
by  an  horizontal  platform,  of  nearly  equal  length:  thus  the  centre  is, 
of  course,  raised  very  much  above  the  current,  and  the  whole  bridge 
forms  the  figure  nearly  of  three  sides  of  an  octagon.  Piers  are  almost 
totally  excluded,  on  account  of  the  unequal  heights,  and  extreme 
rapidity  of  the  rivers.  The  widest  river  in  Bootan  hals  an  iron  bridge, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  iron  chains,  which  support  a  matted  platform; 
and  two  chains  are  stretched  above,  parallel  with  the  sides,  to  allow 
of  a  matted  border,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
passenger,  who  is  not  quite  dt  his  ease  till  he  has  landed  from  this 
swinging  unsteady  footing.  Horses  are  pq-mitted  to  go  over  this 
bridge,  one  at  a  time. 

There  is  another  bridge,  of  a  more  simple  construction,  for  foot 
passengers,  formed  with  two  parallel  chains,  round  which  creepers  are 
loosely  twisted,  sinking  very  much  in  the  middle,  where  suitable  planks 
are  placed,  the  end  of  one  plank  resting  upon  the  end  of  the  other, 
without  being  confined,  which  forms  a  very  good  footing.  There  it 
also  another  mode  by  which  the  people  of  this  country  contrive  to  crosf 
deep  chasms.  -  Two  ropes,  commonly  of  rattan,  or  some  stout  and 
flexible  osier,  are  stretched  from  one  mountain  to  another,  and  encircled 
by  a  hoop  of  the  same.  The  passenger  places  himself  between  than, 
sitting  in  the  hoop,  and,  seizing  a  rope  in  each  hand,  slides  himtelf 
^iong  with  facility  and  speed,  over  ^n  abyss  tremendous  to  behold. 
Examples  of  ail  these  kinds  of  bridges  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
pur  journey,  as  I  have  already  related.'     p.  189. 

The  picturesque  views  in  this  region  still  abound.  Among  the 
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rest,  a  copious  river  tumbling  from  its  source  in  the  bosom  6(% 
lofty  mountain,  white  with  foam,  was  findy  contrasted  with  the 
blackened  rock  over  which  H  ran  and  the  dark-hiied  pines  with 
which  it  was  shaded,  and  led  us  deeply  to  regret  the  loss  of  Mr, 
JDavis.  The  Thibetians,  though  in  a  higher  r^gion^  and  seem- 
ingly more  invigorating  air,  are  very  inferior  in  bodily  strength  to 
the  Booteeas.  In  this  region  they  have  few  mountains.  They 
are  in  almost  the  highest  spot  of  the  whole  globe,  their  dress  is 
diick  and  cumbrous,  and  diey  are  apparently  unused  to  fatigue^ 
They  differ  probably,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  from  the 
Booteeas  ias  the  Laplanders  from  the  Swedes. 

Phari  is  the  first  town  in  Thibet^  and  our  travellers  sooit  witness 
a  singular  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Thibetians,  who  expose  the 
dead  on  a  mountain  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  carnivorous 
birds.  In  this  they  resemble  the  Pcrsecs  of  Imliar  The  fortress 
jpf  Phari  is  a  soKd  building,  and  of  course  a  strong  one  in  a  country 
where  artillery  is  unknown,  and  through  which  perhaps  it  can 
never  be  carried.  The  valley^  of  Phari  is.  extensive  when  com- 
,. pared  to  the  glens  of  Bootan,  for  it  is  ten  miles  in  length  and  four 
in  breadth,  surrounded  by  rocky  hilis  and  intersected  ^  numerous 
water  channels,  of  which  some  only  conveyed  shallow  streams. 
"The  productions  of  this  neighbouiiiood  are  chiefly  cattle  j  and 
there  are  numerous  herds  of  the  long-haired  bushy-tailed  kind. 
The  musk-deer  produces  also  a  considerable  article  of  revenue ; 
but,  Kke  the  rein-deer,  it  will  not  live  at  a  distance  from  the  snow, 
where  perhaps  its  favourite  food  is  only  found.  The  hair  rather 
rc^mbles  the  quill  of  a  porcupine,  is  thin,  flexible,  and  undu*n 
lated^  at  the  base  white,  in  the  middle  black,  and  at  the  top 
brown.  The  musk  is  an  inspissated  secreted  fluid,  formed  in  ^ 
sac  near  the  navel.  True  musk  is  black  and  homogeneous,  di- 
vided into  many  parts  by  ^  thin  cuticle :  if  granulated,  tliere  is  ream . 
son  to  think  it  impure.  The  mystic  words  Oom  mauneepaimeeOomj^ 
<0€cu^  frequently  in  Thibet. 

Our  travellers  now  approach  the  rjegions  of  perpetual  snow  5 
and  the  mountains  where  it  never  melts  are  venerated  by  the 
Thibetians.  This  veneration  is  also  obviously  of  Babylonian  origin^ 
and  refers  to  the  traditions  of  the  F^iymi^,  Titans,  or  Tit-Ain-Es, 
to  many  of  whom  religious  worship  was  paid  after  they  were 
personified  by  fable  j  but  who  in  their  origin  were  frequently,  as 
is  ingeniously  conjectured  by  Mr.  Bry?fnt^  nothing  more  than  imr 
mense  mountains  sacred  to  solar  idolatry. 

The  wild  horses  of  Thibet  are  hunted  for  their  flesh,  which  is 
esteemed  a  delicacy.  They  will  not  live  in  confinement  or  be 
domesticated,  even  when  caught  young;  though  one  of  four  sent 
to  Mr.  Hastings  at  last  became  familiar,  and  even  fond.  Their 
cars  are  long,  like  those  of  an  ass  or  mule,  the  tail  slender  with 
little  hair  on  it,  reaching  nearly  to  the  hock,  of  a  fawn  colour^ 
though  tlie  face,  belly,  and  legs,  arc  lighter,  a^d  almost  white. 
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This  region,  as  we  have  saidj  is  highly  elevated,  and  is  the  fodn-* 
tain  of  rivers  which  fall  into  Bootan,  while  tliose  a  very  little  tc 
the  noyth  proceed  in  a  northern  direction  to  increase  the  streams 
of  the  Burampooter. 

A  desert  country,  with  not  a  vestige  of  vegetation,  except  a 
few  thistles,  a  little  moss,  and  some  scanty  blades  of  withered 
grass,  now  succeeded  to  the  view.  The  wind  was  uncommonly 
violent  and^cold:  indeed  the  cold  is  said  to  be  so  great,  that, 
though  ill  die  latitude  of  a8*^,  animals  are  often  found  dead  in 
consequence  of  it.  In  the  summer,  the  stormy  winds  to  which 
this  district  (of  Phari)  is  so  subject  are  equally  injurious  by  the 
clouds  of  dusts  which  they  propel.  Three  springs  arise  near  the 
road,  which  contribute  to  feed  a  neighbouring  lake.  They  pro- 
Bably  contain  natron,  which  crystallises  on  tfie  surface,  and  is 
^mployeti  as  soap.  The  banks  of  this  lake  were  perforate4  with 
innumerable  burrows,  the  habitation  of  a  grey  rat  without  a  tail, 
perhaps  the  schafan^  as  our  author  observes,  of  the  Hebrews; 
and  its  waters  are  covered  with  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal,  storks^ 
and  saurasses,  the  largest  of  the  cranes.  The  natron  our  author 
thinks  is  sublimed  from  the  earth,  and  not  deposited  from  the 
water,  as  it  is  found  in  ^e  neighbourhood  where  there  is  no 
water;  but  his  own  description  leads  us  to  suppose  diat  a  great 
part  of  this  tablcrland  was  once  a  lake :  such  indeed,  the  in- 
habitants say,  has  been  a  constant  tradition,  which,  though  out 
author  refers  to  th^  <leluge,  seems  really  to  have  been  at  a  far 
later  period.  As  chemistry  appears  to  have  made  no  part  of  his 
studies,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  him  not  to  know  that  the  sublimation: 
of  natron  is,  in  that  situation,  impossible;  and,  if  the  salt  should 
be  borax,  which  we  rather  suspect,  tliis  operation  would  be 
equally  improbable. 

*  We  descended  from  this  plain,  upon  the  -dry  bed  of  a  large  lake. 
The  ancienr  banks,  of  nearly  the  same  acclivity  and  height,  were 
clearly  to  be  traced  all  around.  On  the  eastern  side,  ^it  gave  rise  to  a 
brook,  whose  clearness  betrayed  numberless  shoals  of  small  fish  gliding 
near  its  bottom,  as  it  hurried  over  a  gravelly  bed  to  join  another 
stream  a  Kttle  farther  off.     They  formed  together  no  inconsiderable 

jriver,  which,  enlarging  a&  it  went  along,  shaped  its  course  near  our 
road  all  the  way,  and  Fell  at  length,  near  Teshoo  Loomboo,  into  the 
-  Berhampooter. 

♦  On  the  banks  that  bordered  this  low  ground,  which  I  conclude  to 
have  been  at  some  time  covered  with  water,  were  a  va^t  number  of 
pebbles  and  loose  stones,  <hat  bore  evidciit  signs  of  having  been  rolled 
and  rounded  by  the  action  of  water.  We  encamped  on  its  borders, 
near  the  village  Sumdta,  fourteen  miles  from  Chaloo,  within  a  stone 
inclosure,  similar  to  the  walls  erected  in  the  hilly  parts  of  England, 
for  the  same  purpose.  Near  bur  tents  were  a  few  trees,  willows  I  be- 
lieve, which  were  the  first  w«  had  met  with  in  Tibet;  they  might 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  tall  weeds.     A  shallow  rivulet  of  clear 
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water  rippled  over  a  pebbly  bottom  close  by;  it  harboured  multitudes' 
of  fish  in  its  deepest  parts,  which  were  easily  taken,  and  afforded  us  3 

'  most  excellent  dish  for  dinner. 

*  A  Tibet  village  by  no  means  makes  a  handsome  figure.  The  pea* 

'  sant's  house  is  of  a  mean  construction,  and  resembles  a  brick-kiln  ia 
shape  and  size  more  exactly  than  any  thing  to  which  I  can  compare  it. 
It  is  buUt  of  rough  stones,  heaped  upon  each  other  without  cement, 
and,  on  account  of  the  strong  winds  that  pei-petually  prevail  here,  it 
has  never  more  than  three  or  four  small  apertures  to  admit  light.  The 
roof  is  a  flat  terrace,  surrqunded  with  a  parapet  wall  two  or  three  feet 
high;  on  this  are  commonly  placed  piles  of  loose  stones,  intended  to 
support  a  small  flag,  or  the  branch  of  a  tr^e;  or  else  as  a  fastening  for 
a  long  line,  with  scraps  of  paper  or  white  rag  strung  upon  it  like  the 
tail  of  a  kite ;  this  being  stretched  from  one  house  to  another,  is  -a 
charm  against  evil  genii,  as  infallible  in  its  efficacy  as  horse-shoes  nailed 
upon  a  threshold,  or  as  straws  thrown  across  the  path  of  a  reputed 
witch.'     p.  214. 

The  villages  of  Thibet  in  this  district  they  found  usually  de- 
serted,— desolated  by  the  small-pox,  which  is  a  disease  peculiarly 
fatal  to  this  Tartarian  race.  A  mineral  spring  with  a  sulphureous 
smell,  of  the  heat  of  88°,  while  the  atmosphere  was  at  44°,  is 
employed  as  a  warm  bath,  in  many  disorders,  with  success.  It 
was  probably  heated  by  volcanic  fires,  for  all  around  were  masses 
of  scoriae,  and  the  ground,  under  the  horses'  feet,  sounded  hollow. 
When  our  travelers  had  proceeded  farther,  the  rocks  assumed 
the  pointed  pyramidal  appearance,  not  uncommon  in  cold 
countries,  when  shivered  by  the  frost,  and  hastening  to  mix  with 
the  more  horizontal  strata  around.  These  fragments,  when  they 
fall,  are  covered  with  flints,  and  every  passenger  adds  to  the 
heap,  as  they  suppofee  some  one  may  have  been  overwhelmed  by- 
it — a  conduct  not  very  consistent  with  another  custom  formerly 
mentioned  of  expo^g  tlie  dead.  The  dry  dreary  desart,  as  they 
approach  the  capital,  seems  a  little  to  improve,  and  they  cross 
the  Vsilley  of  Jhansu,  which  was  evidently  at  one  period  a  lake*  It 
now  affords  pasture  to  sheep,  and  contains  a  considerable  ma^u« 
factory  of  coarse  Thibetian  cloth.  In  the  rivers  our  author  dis- 
covers the  remains  of  a  boat,  resembling  in  striicture  the  corricles 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Gaul,  in  the  days  of  Csesar.  Captain 
Turner  now  arrives  at  Teshoo  Loomboo  j  but  the  events  of  his 
mission,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Volume  we  shall  reserve 
for  another  article.  .  - 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  VIIL — Sketches  of  the  State  of  Manntrs  and  Opinions  in  tie 
French  Republic^  towards  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,.  In  a 
Series  of  Letters.  By  Helen  Maria  Williams.  2  Vols.  %vo*  I2X. 
Boards.     Robinsons.    j8oi. 

The  name  of  Helen  Maria  Williams  has  already  acquired 
no  small  degree  of  celebrity  in  the  republic  of  literature  :  her 
admirers  are  not  confined  to  this  island,  nor  indeed  to  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  majority  of  our 
readers  are  already  in  expectation  of  a  rich  mental  repast,  from 
the  perusal  of  the  present  volumes.  For  ourselves,  we  confess 
we  received  and  read  them  with  pleasure ;  but  we  have,  hcver- 
theless>  been  better  pleased  with  some  of  her  former  publicatioiis. 
The  performance  consists  of  a  series  of  letters,  written,  or  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written,  by  Miss  Williams  to  an  intimate 
friend.  It  is  very  immaterial  to  the  world  whether  these  letters 
really  passed,  or  whether  the  author  merely  made  choice  of  the 
epistolary  form  to  convey  her  senti^ients,  as  most  congenial  widi 
her  own  disposition,  and  as  affording  her  a  more  ample  opportunity 
of  varying  her  style  according  to  the  varying  emotions  erf  the  mo- 
ment,— passing  freely  from  the  gay  to  die  grave,  from  the  col- 
loquial to  the  argumentative,  the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime; 
and  certainly  no  other  form  can  so  suitably  exjpress  the  count- 
less varieries  and  gradations  of  the  soul,  when  actuated  by  a 
lively  sensibility  and  a  brilliant  imagination — qualities  which  we 
may  justly  attribute  to  Miss  Williams  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion. 

The  letters  are  dated  from  Paris,  and  addressed  to  a  gentleman 
of  Basil,  a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  of  great  moderation 
ill  politics.  They  offer  occasional  objections  and  propositions, 
supposed  to  be  started  by  this  correspondent,  but  which  are  an- 
swered and  refuted  by  the  author.  This  mode  of  writing  is, 
moreover,  well  adapted  to  the  introduction  of  her  particular 
opinions  and  sentiments,  the  general  tenor  of  which  are  su£B- 
ciently  known  to  the  public ;  and  it  appears  a  principal  intentioi^ 
of  the  present  work  to  spread  them  yet  more  widely.  The; 
preface  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  its  more  prominent  character^ 
and,  as  it  is  but  short,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  whole 
of  it. 

<  The  following  letters  were  written  at  different  periods,  during  the 
course  of  the  last  two  years.  The  subject^  in  general  relate  to  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  the  discussions,  opinions,  and  sentimenta  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  These  letters  may  therefore  be  considered  aa 
sketches  of  manners,  characters,  and  incidents  in  the  French  Republic, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  some  sort  as  form-^ 
ing  notes  to  the  most  stupendous  page  in  the  volume  of  human  hi-* 
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story.  In  this  point  of  view  tKey  may  acquire  some  interest.  Thing* 
trifling  or  insignificant  in  themselves  receive  dignity  from  an  associa-* 
tiof^  with  \fhat  is  great  or  elevated  5  the  coloin-  of  a  ribhand  becomes 
important,  if  it  bf  w6rn  as  the  symbol  of  public  opinion  ;  and  an  or- 
dinary expression  may  be  immortaliaed,  if  it  has  served  for  the  mot 
^«n^<r  Ota  victorious  army* 

^  I  am  aware  6f  the  censure  which  has  been  thrown  on  writcra  of 
the  female  sex  who  have  sometimes  employed  their  pens  on  political^ 
subjects;  npr  am  I  ignorant  that  my  name  has  been  mentioned  with^ 
abuse  by  Journalists,  calling  themselves  anti-jacobins.  But  however 
maUgnant  may  be  the  aim,  these  anti-jacobin  darts  fly  harmless;  those 
who  have  lived  amidst  the  scenes  of  a  French  revolution  have  learnt 
to  parry  or  despise  more  fofmidable  weapons. 

*  Against  the  imputation  of  jacobinism  I  should  deem  it^ degrada- 
tion to  make  the  least  defence.  The  political  system  I  moat  abhor  is 
tie  system  of  tefror>  whether  it  be  jacobin  terror  in  France,  or  royalist 
terror  at  Napfes.  But  ho.wever  deeply  I  may  lament  the  calamitiea 
amd  the  crimes  ^hjch  have  sullied  the  French  revolution,  I  shaft 
Bot  cease  to  i^ope,  that  it  will  yet  ultimately  terminate  la  the  esta-, 
blishment  of  a  perfect  government  in  the  country  where  it  origina- 
ted, and  the  extension  of  liberty  even  in  states  still  more  despotic^* 
Vol.  L  p.  5.  / 

A  more  eventful  period  than  the  last  two  years  cannot  per- 
haps be  found  in  any  aera  since  tlie  commencement  of  History. 
The  whole  world  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  extraordinary 
fermentation  from  the  vit^ent  convulsions  of  particular  portions 
of  it.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  a  task  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty for.  the  human  mind  to  be  present  amidst  the  turbulence 
exhibited,  and  nevertheless  to  remain  tranquil,  unmoved,  un- 
contaminated,  and  in  a  suitable  state  to  give  a  faithful  transcript 
of  ,what  occurs.  The  passions  are  easily  aroused  in  die'bosom 
of  every  one,  and  it  is  well  known  with  what  difficulty  the 
historian  is  prevented  from  becoming  a  partisan  in  his  narration, 
even  of  events  long  since  elapsed,  and  in  which  he  co«ld  have' 
no  personal  interest.  -But  if  this  be  true  with  respect  to  grave 
old  men,  how  can  it  be  supposed,  with  the  refinement  of  feel-  ' 
ing  and  the  delicacy  of  organisation  of  the  fair  writer  before 
us,  that*  her  imagination  should  not  occasionally  be  a  little  too 
much  exalted,  and  her  colouring  a  little  too  vivid? — ^Will  it  there- 
fore be  the  less  acceptable  to  the  generality  of  her  readers  ? 

The  work  commences  with  a  comparison. of  Basil  and  Boeo- 
tia,  the  author  having  formerly  committed  a  few  *  harmless 
pleasantries  respecting  the  literary  accomplishments  cfthis  re- 
nowned city,'  which  ^ere  not  much  relished  by  many  of  its 
grave  citizens,'  and  die  gentleman,  among  the  rest,  to  wliom 
these  letters  are  addressed  \  but  which  she  is  far  from  feeling 
any  disposition  to  recant  in  the  pre8en^  work,  as  /  conversioa 
and  repentance  must  be  the  work  of  conviction,  and  not  the  ef- 
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feet  of  fear ;'  and  as  she  perceives  no  cause  for  conviction,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  from  a  further  investigation  of  the  points  (^ 
comparison,  a  still  firmer  persuasion  *  that  it  is  not  the  Pa-** 
silians,  but  the  Boeotians,  whom  she  has  calumniated,  and  that  she 
might  have  found  'much  more  invidious  comparisons.'  The  re- 
volution at  Basil  is  next  considered,  with  remarks  and  reflex;- 
ions, — from  which  we  cannot  forbear  inserting  the  following 
extract,  which  is  equally  just  and  beautiful : 

*  Away  with  the  meek  conclusions  of  revolutionary  optimists,  who 
scarcely  deign  to  cast  a  look  over  intermediary  horrors,  and  who  tell 
us  that  although  such  events  must  be  lamented,  they  are  only  trans- 
ient blemishes  in  the  grand  drama  of  the  revolution ;  who  tell  us  this 
as  calmly  as  geologists  assert,  that  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
earth  change  so  little  their  spherical  form  that  they  are  as  elevations 
of  the  ninety-sixth  part  of  an  inch,  on  a  globe  of  two  feet  diameter. 

*  My  soul  sickens  at  .those  experiments  on  human  happiness— I  see 
the  tears  of  the  mourning  widow— I  hear  the  complaints  of  her  deso- 
late children — Alas !  what  compensation  for  such  miseries  ?  What 
hand  shall  rear  agaip  her  ruined  cottage  ? — ^who  shall  cultivate  that 
devastated  spot  which  was  once  the  garden  and  the  field  that  stored 
her  table  with  plenty? — ^who  shall  relieve* her  wants,  or  pity  her  de- 
spair ?  Amidst  general  calamity,  who  has  leisure  for  particular  sym- 
pathy ?  Amidst  the  heavy  pressure  of  selfish  woes,  who  will  lighten 
the  burden  of  another  ?  Oh,  no  !  it  is  the  curse  of  revolutionary  ca- 
lamities to  indurate  the  heart — ^tlie  revolutionary  impulse  is  too  swift 
to  admit  of  a  pause  at  the  sight  of  individual  misery — ^the  tempest  is 
too  loud  to  hear  the'  waitings  of  the  wretch  that  perishes  beneath  its 
billows — in  the  enormous  scales  that  weigh  the  fate  of  nations  private 
sufferings  are  as  a  feather  in  the  balance — if,  however,  this  be  *  philo- 
sophy, my  heart  is  stilLat  a  remote  distance  from  its  elevated  heights— 
I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  wipe  away  the  bitter  tears  which  fall  for  ac-< 
tual,  positive  miseries,  by  speculations  of  future  probable  good ;  and  to 
reason  with  those  cold  calculators  in  the  presence  of  their  bleeding  - 
victims.'     Vol.  i.   p.  12. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  the  Swiss  revolution ;  and  in 
the  description  of, this  w'e  have  an  instance  of  an  incongruity 
of  style  and  metaphor  which  we  cannot  pass  without  noticing* 

*  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  have  made  revolutionary  experi- 
ments in  a  country  which  required  a  more  tender  and  delicate  touch 
in  the  operator.  Had  a  Montesquieu  seen  its  defects,  and  felt  the 
necessity  of  amelioration,  he  would  have  trembled  lest  in  couching 
the  aristocracy,  he  should  have  injured  the  nobler  parts  of  the  poli- 
tical member;  but  our  modem  Lycurguses  are  more  hardy  in  theis 
experiments;  their  iron  nerves  are  subject  to  no  tremulous  agitations; 
and  if  m  their  rage  for  excision,  their  patient  faints,  with  the  bleed-  ^ 
Sng,  they  apply,  with  cruel  mockery,  the  styptic  of  the  rights  of  man, 
wonder  at  his  weakness,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  approaching  re- 
covery.*    Vol.  i.  p.  22.  -     * 

"Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XXXI.  Feb.  1801*  "O 
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1^%^^  "Willi^ois  is  the  first  surgeon,  we  believe,  who  has  ever 
fo\§nd  that  the  operation  of  couchmg  may  be  attended  with  such 
^  loss  <4  blood  as  to  produce  fa;utii3g  and  require  styptics.  The 
letter  concludes  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  fate  oj 
the  abbot  of  Engelberg. — Dotnestic  misfortune^  which  comprises 
the  next  letter,  is  the  relation  of  the  death  of  the  ai;thoi*'s 
8is^>  with  a  variety  t^  a^tend-ant  and  melancholy  ciroump* 
stances,  which  would  oiake  ^n  interesting  chapter  in  a  moderp 
novel.  In  the  letter  containing  *  observations  on  the  state  of 
the  French  republic,*  we  meet  widi  some  interesting  reflexibns 
upon  that  most  iniquitous  of  all  systems,  the  system  of  slavery. 
How  the  practice  of  slavery,. and  tnat  of  Christianity,  with  their 
.atten4ant  dispositions  and  ^fFection^,  can  Ije  reconciled  and  har- 
moniously lodge  in  the  same  breast  is  more  inconceivable  to  us 
than  that  the  camel  should  p^  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  : 

•  — But  the  friend  of  humanjty,  while  he  consumes  less  of  colonial 
produce,  knows  that  prance  is.no  longei*  covered  with  that  infamy 
which  hangs  sa^hea^ily  over  other  countries  j  and  that  however  chi- 
merical the  rights  of  man  may  sound  to  an  European  ear,  the  African 
jfinds  liberty  to  be  a  subt^ntial  blessing.  The  kneeling  slave  no  longer 
lifts  up  his  fettered  hands,  and  encj^uires  **  Am"  I  not  a  n^an,  ana  a 
brother  !"  At  the  returning  periods  of  toil,  the  harsh  call  of  th^  ty- 
rant^s  lash  no  longer  grates  upon  hjs  ear,  and  the  social  tinl^e  of  the 
bell  now  summons  him  to  milder  labours ;  while  in  this  country,  hia 
sable  representative,  seated  amidst  senators,  his  tawny  visage  peeping 
out  from  his  robes  of  gold  and  scarlet,  joins  with  his  fpnrier  niasters 
in  directing  the  concerns  of  the  country  by  which  he  is  adopted*' 
Vol.  i.  p.  4^. 

*,  Thjjt  change  must  upon  the  whqle  have  been  favourable  to  hii- 
manity  which  has  relieved  miseries  that  were  intolerable  j  superlative 
wretchedness  can  have  received  no  higher  degree  of  augmentgtrion;  the 
severest  cannot  become  mor^  severe.  Sugar-i^nesjj  and  coffee-trees, 
may  for  the  present  flourish  in  less .  abulidance  than  suits  the  Euro- 
pean p^ate,  but  the  Negro  wiH  point  to  aa0t|ier  tree,  round  which  he 
dances  a  free  citizen,  and  will  tell  you  that  the  colonial  frjiit  which 
he  cultivates  yall  npt  be  less  gratefirf  to  th^  teste  beci^us?  the  plapt^  is 
sheltered  by  the  tree  of  liberty.*     Vol.  i.  p.  50. 

The  *  $^ictures  of  (or,  as^t  shpuld  have  been,  t^^)  Wt  Mal- 
kt  du  Pan,',  and  which  iqiniLediately  folbw,  are  wri^en  with  . 
vivacity  anil  asperity:  he  U  charged  with  ^ng  the  *  double 
advTocate  of  despotisin  and  democracy,*  and  wiw  having  mis- 
stated facts  in  support  of  his  opinions. 

*  Tq  detect  him  in  his  historical  researches  would  be  more  tei&m^ 
than  diificuk ;  and  tQ  spoil  the  effect  of  an  impassioned  condusioo^ 
by  sbewiog  the  absglute  nullity  of  the  premises,  would  be  more  lE* 
naturcd  than  ingenious.'     Vol.  u  p.  63 • 
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The  subject  of  the  ninth  letter  is  the  National  Institute  5  and 
here  the  autlior  appears  to  us  to  be  in  some  measure  led  astray 
by  the  warmth  of  her  political  opinions.  The  author  of  the 
beautiful  work  Les  Jardins  was  invited  by  the  National  Institute 
to  become  a  member  :  it  was  axi  honour  which  was  several  times 
repeated,  and  as  often  declined.  He  in  consequence  falls  beneath 
the  lash  of  the  fair  writer's  reprimand,  and  is  declared  to  have 
*  a  general  failure  in  originality.'  The  abbe  de  Lille  indeed  has 
had  a  more  flattering  attention  paid  to  his  merits  in  this  country 
than  in  his  own,  where  he  scarcely  appears  to  have  received  th^^ 
encomium  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Can  the  modern  days  of 
France  produce  his  equal  as  a  poet  ? 

More  revoluticMQ. — 'The  tenth  letter  gives  an  account  of  that 
which  took,  place  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  Prairial.  Ilie  power 
of  habit  is  truly  wonderful ;  even  the  repetition  of  revdutions 
appears  to  render  them  trifling  in  their  excess,  and  easy  in  their 
execution. 

*  For  once^  my  dear  sir,  you  have  been  mistaken  in  your  predict 
tions,  ^»d  deceived  in  your  philosophy  of  cause  and  effect.  You  have 
erred  in  judging  of  the  present  crisis  by  the  past,  not  having  perhaps 
duly  considered  that  in  revolutions  one  moment  scarcely  ever  rea^sm- 
blcs  another.  I  know  not  if  it  be  any  m^rk  of  the  progress  of  the 
French  in  civilization,  or,  if  accustomed  to  revolutions,  the  mecha- 
nism  is  become  smoother  from  use,  but  one  peculiarity  of  the  ch^ge 
which  has  lately  taken  place  is  its  having  been  effected  without  vio- 
lence or  terror/    Vol.  i.  p.  97.  . 

In  the  eleventh  letter  we  have  a  lively-drawn  character  pf  the 
P^risians^  and  in  the  true  French  style  of  colouring. 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  determined  that  the  Sib^an*  (8u- 
warrow)  *  shall  not  pass  the  Alps,  though  I  assure  y<>u  there  is  no- 
thing about  which  the  Parisians  arc  naore  indifferent,  uiJ^sq  it  be  th?t^ 
they  feel  sonqte  curiosity  tp  see  the  savage  at  Paris,  as  a  sort  of  spec- 
tacle ;  and  the  love  of  a  spectacle  is,  you  know,  the  ruling  passion 
af  the  Parisians  ;  no  matter  whether  revolutionary,  or  count er-revo- 
lulionary;  whether  portending  good  or  evil;  they  love  it  for  itself, 
independently  of  cause,  or  consequence.'    Vol.  i.  y.  109*. 

We  believe  all  those  who  have  lately  travelled  through  th^ 
country  will  unite  in  the  opinion,  that 

*  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  despotism  in  Ffapce  is  so  wild  and 
fantastic  an  idea,  that  it  seems  to  require  an  head  organised  like  that 
of  the  czar  to  indulge  the  fancifuLspeculation.'     Vol.  r.  p.  113, 

Several  of  th©  following  letters  contain  the  history  of  the  re- 
volution and  counter-revolution  of  Naples,  interspersed  witi\  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  subjects. — Lord  Nelson,  sir  William 
and  lady  Hamilton,  do  not  appear  in  a  very  amiable  point  of 
view. 

O2  V 
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The  subject  of  the  nineteenth  letter  is  Suwarrpw's  escape 
across  the  mountains  of  Glarus — ^The  French  army  in  Palestine — 
History  of  Perourou,  or  the  Bellows-mender,  written  by  himself* 
The  latter  is  interesting,  and,  as  far  as  our  opinion  goes,  deserves^ 
the  praise  of  originality : — had  it  been  found  in  a  novel,  it 
would  have  been  thought  rather  too  improbable  ever  to  have  oc- 
curred in  real  life. 

The  first  volume  concludes  with  the  return  of  Buonaparte, 
which  will  readily  be  supposed  to  calt  into  action  all  the  feelings^ 
of  our  political  sentimentalist. 

*  If  I  have  wearied  you  with  a  long  letter,  the  fai^t  is  in  the  wind 
and  rain,  which  has  prevented  me  from  taking  my  usual  exercise  on 
horseback,  the  only  resource  at  present  left  me,  and  of  which  I  feel 
every  day  the  increasing  and  melancholy  conviction.  Assured  of 
waking  to  new  existence,  regret  of  life  in  ordinary  times  would  be 
weakness ;  but  at  t)iis  great  fepocha  of  human  affairs  one  may  be  per- 
mitted, perhaps,  wjth  more  i-eluctance  than  becomes  a  Christian,  **  to 
cast  'a  longing,  lingering  look  behind,"  and  sigh  to  quit  the  scene 
which  is  now  bursting  on  us,  big  with  so  many  new,  and  stupendous 
events.'     Vol.  i.  p.  324. 

The  thread  of  life,  however,  remains  hitherto  whole  to  our 
author, — and  we  hope  will  long  continue  so, — ^and  enables  her  not 
only  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  most  wonderful  events  which 
ever  took  place  in  this  eventful  world,  but  to  give  a  very  lively 
.  account  of  its  progress  and  copipletion  rn  the  second  volume,  to 
which  we  can  only  refer  our  readers  for  additional  entertain-^ 
ment,  as  our  confined  limits  render  it  impossible  to  notice  even 
the  more  striking  parts  in  each  letter.  We  shall  close  our  account, 
therefore,  with  one.  additional  quotation,  which  appears  to  us 
in  every  respect  curious,  and  proves  most  decidedly  how  difficult 
a  task  It  is  for  metaphysicians  to  trace  the  origin  of  many  efi^cts 
in  the  mortal  world,  and  establishes  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that 
great  events  may  arise  from  little  causes. 

*  An  incident  which  took  place  at  the  famous  battle- of  Castiglione 
will  suffice  to  prove  that  Bonaparte,  amidst  the  wild  uproar  of  combat^ 
when  all  the  ten^pestuous  passions  of  the  soul  rage  with  convulsive 
fury,  is  capable  of  seizing  vrith  wakeful  sensibility  a  minute  circum- 
stance, unobserved  by  others. 

*  At  the  moment  when  the  ranks  of  the  Imperialists  were  broken, 
and  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  was-  in  proportion  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
contest,  Bonaparte  coming  up  to  the  spot  where  the  thickest  of  the 
combat  had  taken  place,  where  French  and  Austrians  lay  strewed  in 
honible  profusion,  perceive^  one  living  object  amidst  those  piles  of 
corpses,  which  was  a  little  barbet-dog.  The  faithful  creature  stood 
with  his  two  fore  feet  fixed  on  the  breast  of  an  Austrian  officer ;  his 
long  ears  hung  over  his  eyes,  which  were  rivetted  on  those  of  his  dead 
master.     The  tumult  seemed  neither  to  distract  the  attention,  or 
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<:liangc  the  attitude  of  the  moiirrier,  absorbed  by  the  object  to  which 
he  clung,  Bonaparte,  struck  with  the  piteous  spectacle,  stopped  his 
horse,  caHed  his  attendants  around  him,  and  pointed  out  the  subject 
of  his  speculation.  «*  The  dog,"  says  Bonaparte,  "  as  if  he  had 
known  my  voice,  removed  his  eyes  from  his  master,  and  tlirowing 
them  on  me  for  a  moment,  resumed  his  former  posture ;  but  in  that 
momentary  look  there  was ,  a  mute  eloquence  beyond  the  power  of 
language;  it  was  reproach  with  all  the  poignancy  of  bitterness." — - 
Bonaparte  felt  the  appeal ;  he  construed  the  upbraidings  of  the,  ani* 
mal  into  a  comprehensive  demand  of  mercy  \  the  sentiment  was  irre- 
sistible ;  it  put  to  flight  every  harsh  and  hostile  feeling ;  Bonaparte 
gave  orders  to  stop  instantly  the  pursuit  and  carnage:. 

*  The  barbet-dog  and  Bonaparte  have  been  associated  in  my  mind 
ever  since  I  heard  the  story ;  and  were  I  to  be  the  negociator  for 
peace,  I  should  send  with  my  dispatches  to  every  cabinet  the  portrait 
of  the  little  dog  at  the  battle  of  Castighone.'    VoL  ii.  p.  188, 

Upon  die  whole,  though  the  present  volumes  are  unequal, 
they  are  possessed  of  no  small  entertainment;  and  their  mer!t  we 
-were  frequently  reminded  of  by  the  pleasure  they  excited  in  the 
petttsal. 


Art.  IX. — An  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters.     By 
Richard Ktrwany  Esq, F.R.S.S.^c,  Svo,  'js.  Boards.  Brcmncr. 

'  IHAT  cursory  readers  may  not  be  misled  respecting  our 
author's  object,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  attend  to  the  title. 
It  is  an  *  Essay  on  the  Analysis,'  pointing  out  the  general  con- 
tents of  mineral  waters,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of 
analysing  them,  so  as  to  discover  their  various  impregnations. 
It  appeared  to  him  *  that  a  general  method  of  detecting  the  con- 
tasnts  of  minqralwaters  was  a  proper  appendage  to  the  method  of 
distinguishing  mineral  substances  in  their  solid  state.'  The 
more  immediate  advantages  were,  the  power  of  imitating  them 
-when  wanting,  and  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  many  sub- 
Stances  in  small  quantities  largely  diluted:  the  remoter  ones  were 
the  discovery  of  substances  existing  at  great  depths,  and  of  the 
principles  from  which  they  are  probably  derived.  Much  has 
been  already  done  in  this  way  hj  Bergman,  who  has  taught  phi- 
losophers to  discover,  with  mmute  precision,  the  contents  of 
mineral  waters;  but  even  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  science 
of  analysis  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  Klaproth,  Fourcroy, 
Lavoisier,  Westrumb,  Black,  Pearson,  and  Garnet, .  have  in- 
structed us  in  the  use  of  many  new  tests,  have  improved  the 
application  of  those  ahready  known,  occasionally  lirhited  their 
use,  and  informed  us  how  to  determine,  with  precision,  the 
proportions  of  bodies  inseparable.     In  the  manipulation  each 
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has  gready  im|irovcd  on  his  predecesSbr,  and  Mr.  Kirwan 
has  collected  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  y6at8  of 
scientific  investigation  since  chemistry  has  been  in  a  highly 
flourishing  state,  and  in  many  respects  has  added  tp  the  com- 
ifton  stock.  We  have  only  to  wish  that  ^ome  diligent  and. 
industrious  chemist  would  collect  also  the  particular  facts 
hitherto  well  ascertained*  We  have  at  present  only  the  work 
of  Dr.  Monro,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  highly,  nor  is  it 
any  disparagement  to  an  iuthor  that  he  couM  not  anticipate 
What  was  discovered  at  a  future  period.  We  need  6nly  mention 
that  this  compilation  Was  made  more  than  thirty  years  since^  , 
when  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  \t^as  imperfectly  understood, 
\^hen  the  purity  of  the  tests  was  little  attended  to,  and  their  ef- 
fecta  only  partially  comprehended*  . 

The  substances  usually  found  in  mineral  waters,  Mr.Kirwan*s 
first  object,  are,  aerial  fluids,  acids,  alkalis,  earths  and  neutrals, 
sulphurets  and  soaps,  bitumen  and  extractive  matter.  Hepatic  ait 
he  styles  super-sulphurated  hydrogen  \  and  water  will  take  up 
of  tliis  last  from  -J  to  |  of  its  bulk,  if  warm,  and  with  agitation 
much  mo^e.  Nearly  the  whole  weight  is  Sulphur.  With  less  of 
tfiis  inflammable  it  is  called  a  hydro-sulphuret  or  hepatule,  aiid, 
when  united  only  to  the  poiat  of  saturation,  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen. Wbat  our  author  observes  on  the  proportion  of  limt 
.  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  a  given  quantity  of  pure  acidulated 
water  merits  particular  attention:  it  appears  to  be  much  greater 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  The  last  section  of  associated, 
salts  we  shajl  transcribe  entire. 

*  'The  following  observations  are  intended  merely  for  geological 
purposes,  to  enable  u&  to  conjecture  from  ivh^t  sapstances  mineral 
springs  deHve  their  origin.       , 

*  I.  Aerated  lin^e  and  sekHite  mo€it  frequency  kccompsiny  f^x^ 
dther. 

*  2»  Aerated  magnesia  is  ali^ays  accompanied  by  aerated  lime,  but 
not  vice  versa\ 

*  3.  Aerated  soda  is  gefterally  accompanied  with  Glauber  and  com* 
mon  salt,  but  not  n>ke  versa^ 

*  4,  Epsom  is  most  ^omnipnly  accompanied  by  Glauber,  or  sete- 
nite^  or  both,  but  not  vice  versa, 

^  5,  Vitriol  pf  iron  and  alum  are  commonly  associated. 
«  6.  Commoi)  salt,  unless  attended  with  soda,  is  always  so  witli  se* 
fcnite. 

*  7.  Selenite  is  foUnd  ift  im)St  springs,  and  accompanies  all  salts, 
(except  soda,)  when  both  are  in  any  notable  proportign* 

*  8.  Muri^lfed  tnagneiai  is  m^st  commonly  fouhd  with  CQitimoiCi 
salt,  but  iiot  <)ite  <vierm%  it  is  afco  often  foupd  with  Epsom, 

*  ^  Mt^riatcd  lime  is  almost  .always  accom|3.<mied  with  comtnon  sAlt, 
Hence  it  appears  to  me  th&t  most  mineral  sowings  derive  their  im- 
pregns^tipns  ^it^^r  frpm  argilUteg  singly,  or  argillites  mii^e4  ^itU 
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solpKitr  w  pyrit«s;  bttt  I  foribear  to  enlarge.  Set  ^everd  probable  and 
ingenious  conjectures  on  this  subjto  in  BeVgmjiin'd  Erde  kugv  Bes-  ' 
chreib.  ^  75;  and  i  Bergm.207;  3  Bfergtti.  261— 282 ;  and  i  Klap. 
roth,  344.  That  Epsom  and  cointhon  salt  decompose  each  other* 
when  some  'degrees  under  the  freezing  point,  whence  Glauber  and 
muriatedniagnesia  originate,  has  been  remaiiedby  Oren,  in  the  fourth' 
voltimfe  of  his  Journal,  p.  224.  But  they  re-act  on  eaph  other  in  a 
higher  temperature,  ^  I  have  experienced.*     t.  31 . 

Mt.  Kirwan  next  considers  the  tests  of  different  airs ;  of  acids 
atid  ^Mcalis;  of  aerated  eartiiis  and  metalsi  particularly  of  iron; 
of  the  various  acids  rti  eombiftation  %  and  pf  the  different  earths. 
Tfadr  tests  of  combinations  in  -general  follow,  viz.  of  sulphats^ 
muriats,  and  nitrats:  and,  in  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  there  is 
an  extent  of  chemical  knowleclge,  a  precision  in  its  application, , 
a  minute  arrangement  of  the  various  circumstances,  which, 
Aough  of  less  importance,  are  nevertheless  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment,  truly  astonishing.  Tliis  part,  however, 
admits  neitlier  of  analysis  nor  extract.  The  latter  would  be  truly 
to  plroduc^  a  brick  as  a  specimen  of  a  house. 

The  third  chapter  is  on  incompatible  salts.  Mr.  Kirwan  sup- 
posed that,  having  detected  any  given  salts,  it  would  be  easy  to 
say  what'  others  would  not  be  found,  ^s  m^ny  Would  decompose 
tho.se  already  discovered.  It  ap{)eared,  however,  tliat,  when 
largely  diluted,  their  mutual  actions  did  not  take  place.  The 
fourth  chapter,  *  on  the  external  and  physical  properties  of 
water,'  is  too  curious  to  be  overlooked:  we  shall  transoribe  it 
almost  entire.  .     - 

*  But  of  all  the  physical  properties  of  mineral  waters,  the  most  im- 
portant, with  respect  to  their  analysis,  is  their  specilic  gravity:  on  this 
therefore  t  shall  make  sdme  remarks. 

'  Though  the  lightest  waters  are  generally  the  most  pure,  yet  this 
happens  Oniy  when  they  are  also  void  of  smell  and  taste,  for  hepatic 
waters  are  often  specihcally  lighter  than  the  purest  distilled  water. 
Thus  Andrea  found  the  water  of  the  sulphureous  spring  of  Limmer 
lighter  than  distilled  water,  2  Crell.  B'eytr.p.  207;  as  did  Brockman 
that  oJF  Rensdorf,  3  CrelL  Beytr.  p.  461.  This  water  it  is  true  is  also 
bituminous. 

*  The  heaviest  water  of  which  I  met  any  account  is  that  of 
the  lake 'Asphalt  or  Dead  Sea.  Lavoisier  found  it  1,2403,  and  that 
it  contained  44^4  pfer  cent,  of  salihe  matter,  of  which  6,-25  parts  were 
common  salt,  and  38,15  were  muriated  lime  and  muriated  magn^^sia, 
Mem.  Par.  1778,  p.  69.  The  lightest  is  that  of  the  fountain  of 
Envie,  near  Turin,  its  .specific  gravity  is  i  ,oooo.  It  contains  no  fixed 
air,  and  8  pounds  of  it  contain  about  0,5  of  a  grain  of  aerated  livae, 
Mem.  Turin,  1788,  p.  84,  The  specific  gravity  of  waters  that  abound 
in  fixed  air  is  very  difficultly  obtained,  as  they  constantly  emit  bub- 
bles, tt  should  not  be  attem.pted,  unless  in  temperatures  below  50°, 
as  even  the  weakly  impregnated  often  sparkle  at  60^.     According  to 

o  4  . 
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Bergman »  water  fully  saturated  with  fixed  air  at  the  temperature  of 
56*^  weighs  o>ooi5  more  than  distilled  water. 

*  There  is  a  p^ethod  of  conjecturijig  the  quantity  of  salt  in  1000 
parts  of  a  saline  solution  whose  specific  gravity  is  known,  which,  how- 
ever inaccurate,  is  yet  useful  in,  many  cases,  as  the  error  does  not  ex- 
treed  I  or  2  per  cent,  and  sometimes  not  even  equal  1  per  cent.  It 
consists  simply  in  substracting  1000  from  the  given  specific  gravity 
expressed  in  whole  numbers,  and  multiplying  the  product  into 
i,j;j..  It  gives  the  weight  of  the  salts  in  their  most  desiccated 
state,  and  consequently  freed  from  their  water  of  crystallization. 
The  weight  of  fixed  air  must  be  also  included;  thus  a  solution 
.of    common   salt  haying  its  specific   gravity    1,079.      ^   ^^   *^* 

difference  with  1060  is  rii^and  79XI>4  :;=  110,6  then  1000  grains, 

&c.  of  such  solution  contain  110,6  of  common  salt}  and  in  effect, 
Brisson  found  a  solution  of  2  ounces  of  salt  in  1 6  of  water  to  have  its 
specific  gravity  1,079;  ^^^^  ^^  ounces  of  the  solution  held  2  ef  salt. 
How  as  18.  2::  loop.  1 1 1. 

*  Again,  Brisson  found  a  solution  of  6  ounces  of  salt  in  16  of  water 

to  have  its  specific  gravity  1,2038.     This  solution  must  therefore 

have  weighed  2?  ounces.    Therefore  1000  grains  of  it  should  contaii|. 
120} 

272,2  and^^and  203  X  1,4=284.     The  error  here  is  1,2  per  cent, 

*  Brisson  found  a  solution  of  2  ounces  of  nitre  in  1 6  of  water  to 
have  its  specific  gravity  1,6702  ;  then  if  18  ounces  contajn  2  of  sak, 
1000  should  contain  1 1 1.  The  difference  in  this  case  is  70,2,  which 
jnultiplied  into  1,4  gives  98,28,  the  error  is  not  1,3  percent. 

*  In  his  table  we  also  find  that  a  solution  of  2  parts  Glauber  in  1 6 
parts,  water  had  its  specific  gravity  1,0438;  consequently  looo  parts 
of  the  solution  would  contain  1 1 1.  The  difference  here  is  43,8,  whidi 
multiplied  into  1,4  gives  61,32;  and  in  effect  Glauber  contains  about 
half  its  weight  of  water  of  (Crystallization,  in  which  case  1 1 1  would 
be  reduced  to  ^^^^  ;  and  when  he  dissolved  4  parts  Glauber  in  16  of 
water,  he  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  i  ,079 ;  and  if  2q 
contain  4,  1000  should  contain  200.  The  difference  is  79,  which 
multiplied  into  1,4:=  110,6,  which  expresses  the  Weight  of  the  desic- 
cated salt  with  little  error.  I  have  compared,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  specific  gravities  and  weights  of  the  solutions  of  soda,  vitriols  of 
iron,  copper,  and  zinc,  and  find  the  errors  in  computing  from  thi^ 
rule  equally  inconsiderable. 

*  I  have  also  examined  and  compared  the  proportions  of  common 
salt  in  several  of  the  solutions  of  that  salt  of  which  the  specific  gravity- 
is  given  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  the  year  1770,  p.  349,  and  found  the 
quantities  given  by  the  above  rule  tolerably  near  the  truth.  I  se- 
lected this  salt^  as  the  proportion  of  it  taken  up  by  water  in  tempe- 
ratures between  46°  and  $K^  differ  insensibly  from  those  taken  up  at 
temperature  60®  or  61°.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that  the 
salt  there  employe4  contained  soibc  portion  of  muriated  magnesia, 
otherwise  one  part  of  salt  could  not  be  held  in  solution  by  twQ  oF 
water,  which  occasions  in  some  instances,  namely,  when  the  propor- 
tion  of  salt  is  considerable,  a  deviation  of  about  2  per  cent,  from  th^ 
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•  *  X  must  also  remark  that  the  specific  gravity  of  salts  in  their  con- 
crete state  must  always  be  lower  than  that  wliich  the  saline  par- 
ticles possess  when  dissolved;  because  in  their  concrete  ctatc  nuinler- 
less  vacuities  intercede  between  the  saline  particles, .  which  in  a  great 
measure  vanish  or  subsist  no  longer,  when  the  particles  are  severed 
from  each  other,  as  they  are  when  in  a  state  of  s^jlution;  moreover  the 
more  dilute  the  solution  is,  the  more  minutely  must  the^e  particles  be 
divided,  and  consequently  retain  fewer  vacuities,  and  consequently 
must  be  specifically  heavier. 

*  Hence  it  is  that  salts,  before  solution,  elevate  water  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  after  solution,  as  Dr.  Watson  has  observed,  p.  331 ; 
and  thus  found  that  vitriolated  tartarin,  whose  spe;cific  gravity  before 
solution  was  2,636,  had,  when  dissolved,  its  specific  gravity  raised  to 
5,272,  though  the  cause  of  this  phaenomenon  did  not  then  occur  to 
him.'     P/I43. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  part  is  on  the  state  of  salts  in  water. 
In  estimating  the  weight  of  these,  the  best  thydro-analists'  have 
considered  them  in  their  crystallised  ^tate,  a  method  which  our 
author  iias  clearly  shoM'^n  to  be  improper. 

The  second  part  of  this  most  valuable  work  is  on  the  methods 
of  analysing  mineral  waters.  Mr.  Kirwan  shows  that  neither  tests 
nor  evaporation  can  be  depended  on  for  a  variety  of  convincing 
reasons.     The  new  niethod  is  that  at  present  usually  employed. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  determine  the  existence  and  quantity  of 
elastic  fluids,  and  next  to  examine"  sohd  arid  liquid  ingredients. 
Among  the  former  he  first  investigates  the  aerated  substances, 
and  then  the  water  wholly  de-aerated.  The  acid  impregnations 
are  first  attended  to;  and  then  the  saline,  whether  alkaline, 
metallic,  or  earthy,  which  are  precipitated  by  different  substances 
according  to  their  nature,  and  their  proportion  ascertained  by 
the  filter.  The  peculiar  nicety  of  these  trials,  and  the  dexterous 
arrangement  of  the  successive  analysis,  demand  our  sincerest  ap- 
plause. The  following  method  proposed, by  Gren,  of  augment- 
ing and  depurating  the  common  salt  in  brine  waters,  deserves 
more  general  notice  than  it  may  often  obtain  in  scientific  works. 
"We  shall  therefore  transcribe  a  part  of  it. 

*  Mr.  Gren*8  method  is  founded  on  the  following  experiments: 

*  I.  If  60  grains  of  slacked  lime  be  dissolved  in  as  much  muriatic 
acid  as  is  requisite  to  saturation,  and  120  of  desiccated  Glauber  in  a 
sufficiency  of  water,  and  both  solutions  mixed  and  agitated,  the  salts 
will  decompose  each  other,  and  selenite  and  common  salt  be  foi-med. 
{Note,  however,  that  the  lime  in  this  experiment  was  somewhat 
aerated  and  contained  water,  otherwise  it  would  require  for  its  satu- 
ration more  vitriolic  acid  than  is  contained  in  120  grains  of  desiccated 
Glauber.)      '  ^  -        : 

*  2.  Let  240  grains  of  aerated  magnesia  be  dissolved  to  saturation 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  diluted;  to  which  add '150  grains  of 
slacked  lime  diluted  with  w^ter,  and^  240  of  dry  effloresced  Glauber, 
and  let  them  be  agitated;  after  some  time,  and  frequent  agitation,  the 
lime  decomposes  the  muriated  magnesja,  but  the  muriat^d  lime  thus 
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formed  is  in  its  turn  immediately  decomposed  by  the  Glauber,  and 
Common  salt  and  seknite  formed;  thus  the  magnesia  ii  left  single,  and 
most  of  the  selcnite,  as  being  little  soluble,  falls  with  it^  and  jboth  may 
be  filtered  off.  The  theory  of  this  operation  is  not  rightly  given  by 
Mr*  Gren;  for,  according  to  him,  the  lime  decomposes  the  Glauber, 
(which  is  not  true  in  temperatures  below  200**)  and  theij  the  alkali 
of  the  Glauber  decomposes  the  muriated  magnesia;  the  fox^ier  state- 
ment scemft  therefore  more  just. 

*  Hence  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  five  foDowing  cases: 

*  1.  If  the  brin^  contains  common  salt  and  muriated  lime  only,  in 
such  case  the  addition  of  Glauber  is  necessary,  as  more  common  salt 
is  {)roduccd  and  also  sclenitc,  whicti  being  scarcely  soluble,  scskrce  any 
remains  in  the  solutioii,  but  is  deposited,  and  forms  what  is  called 
irchlott. 

*  2.  If, the  brine  contain  besides  common  salt,  also  Glauber  and 
muriated  marnesia,  in  such  case  lime  only  need  be  added,  as  muriated 
lime  will  be  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  Glauber,  and  thus 
selenite  and  pure  magnesia  precipitated.  Yet  I  am  of  opin^ibn  that 
Glauber  ana  muriated  magnesia  cannot  stand  together  in  the  same 
water  unless  in  inconsiderable  proportions.  See  the  directr  experiments 
of  Comnctte,  Mem.  Par.  1778,  p.  338.  And  in  such  proportions 
even  muriated  lime  and  Glauber  may  co-exist>  as  I  have  already 
sliewn;  and  see  Meni.  Par.  i778,,p.  342.  However,  if  the  muriated 
ihagnesia  be  in  considerable  pro{)ortion,  and  that  of  Glauber  incon- 
siderable, the  addition  of  lime  is  useful. 

*  3*  If  the  brine  contain  common  salt,  Epsom,  and  muriated  ma^-^ 
nesia  only,  then  an  addition  of  both  Glauber  and  lime  will  be  jiroper; 
the  lime  is  wanting  to  decompose  the  Epsom,  and  the  Glauber  and 
lime  are  wanting  to  decompose  the  muriated  magnesia,  and  prevent 
the  permanent  existence  of  muriated  lime,  which  would  be  as  hurtful 
as  the  muriated  magnesia. 

*  4.  If  the  brine  contain  Only  common  salt,  muriated  lime,  and 
muriated  magnesia,  here  also  both  lime  and  Glauber  must  be  added; 
the  lime  to  decompose  the  muriated  magnesia,  and  the  Glauber  to  de- 
compose the  muriated  lime  thus  formed,  and  convert  it  into  selenite. 
Glauber  alone  would,  indeed,  decompose  both  the  muriats,  but  then 
Epsom  would  be  formed,  which  is  difScuItly  ,8eparated  from  commoQ 
salt. 

*  5.  If  the  brine  contain  common  salt,  Epsom,  muriated  magnesia, 
^nd  Glauber,  then  the  addition  of  lime  only  would  be  sufficient,  if  the 

Glauber  were  in  sufficient  proportion,  otherwise  soihe  should  be 
added. 

*  To  these  we  may  add  the  caSe  in  which  common  salt-aiid  Epsom 
only  are  found,  and  then  the  addition  of  lime  siii^y  is  useful;  and  the- 
case  in  which  common  salt  and  an  aerated  alkali  are  found,  in  whicli 
case  the  mixture  of  other  brine  containing  earthy  muriats  or  sea-water 
is  proper.'     p.  2^8. 

The  use  of  spirit  of  wine,  in  precipitating  some  salts  and  dis- 

solving  others^  is  not  generally  known.  Mr.  Kirwan  Kas  attended 

to  this  subject  very  particularly,  and  secured  it  on  a  firmer  basit* 

.  than  that  on  which  it  had  been  kft  by  his  predecessors.     At  tlie 

end  are  the  following  tables:  v  * 
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*  Ta¥Ie  I.  Of  the  quamities  of  real  acid  in  acidlitluors  t>f  di&rent 
sfpcciiic  gravities. 

*  H,  Of  the  quantities  of  acid  absorbed  by  various  bases. 

*  III.  Of  the  quantities  of  each  bases  absorbed  by  acids. 
•*  IV.  Of  the  proportion  of  ingredients  in  neutral  salts. 

*  V.  Of  the  length  in  feet  of  a  column  of  air,  3cc,  in  temperatures 
oF  from  40**  to  73^,  and  un4er  different  barometrical  heights  of  from  29^ 
to  30,2V     p.  276. 

As  we  cannot  add  to  our  former  commendations  of  this  work, 
or,  by  any  commendations,  to  Mr.  Kirwan's  character,  we  shall 
conclude  with  wishing  that  his  health  and  leisure  may  enable 
him  still  funhicr  td  enUghten  and  kiStruct  the  worid  of  trade  and 
science. 


Art.  X — Poems  on  various  Occasions;  with  Translations  fi'om 
Authors  in  different  LaHguages*  By  the  Rev.  W.  Collier ^  senior 
Fellow  of  Trinity  CJlege^  Cambridge.  zVols*  Zi)o.  I2s.  sewed. 
Cadell  and  Davies.  1 800.  / 

X  HESE  poems,  written  in  times  of  affluence  and  happi- 
ness,' says  Mr.  Collier,'  *  are  published  in  those  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent condition.'  We  should  have  diought  this  declaration  had 
been  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  cri- 
ticism, had  we  not  found  in  the  same  ipage  in  which  it  occurs 
a  different  account  of  the  state  of  the  author's  mind:  who 

*  — ^more  than  indifferent  as  to  the  applause  or  censure  oif  those  who 
know  him  only  by  these  printed  poems,  is  without  anxiety  as  to  the 
judgement  which  they  may  deserve;  and  his  little  wish  as  to  their 
dispersion,  but  as  far  as  the  profits  may  tend  to  alleviate  the  burthens 
which  were  the  causes  of  their  having  been  committed  to  the  press.* 
VoLi.  p.  v» 

We  must  coftffeBs  that,  oft  the  perusal  of  this  passage  of  the 
preface,  we  were  disposed  to  augur  not  very  favourably  of  the 
work.  The  avowal  of  indifference  as  to  the  fate  of  poetical  at-* 
tempts  is  generally  the  result  of  affectation,  and  the  prelude  to 
tinkling  dullness  and  nonsense*  Having,  however,  taken  courage 
to  proceed  to  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Collier's  poems,  we  were  agree-* 
ably  surprised  to  find  most  erf  them  impressed  with  the  genuine 
jnarks  of  genius  and  taste.  He  is  frequently  inspired  by  tliat 
iardent  enthusiasm  which  breathes  all  the  soul  into  the  animated 
line;  his  imagitiatlon  is  vivid>  slndhis  diction  correct*  In  form- 
ing so  large  t^,  collection  of  poetical  compositions,  not  originally 
intended  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  cjty  many  of  which 
also  seem  to  have  been  written  on  tne  spur  of  the  occasion,  it 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  that  many  of  them  are  of  inferior 
jneritt  The  elegies  are  for  the  most  part  tedious  and  insipid. 
They  aboimd  wi3i  the  tfite  and  usual  subject  of  Ipvej  nor  car^ 
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they  even  here  boast  the  style  of  a  painter  from  nature,  but  ex-' 
hibit  mere  copies  from  Tibullus  and  Hammond.  That  small 
department  of  the  first  volume  which  he  entitles  *  Extracts  from 
Originals,'  we  think  might  well  have  been  spared.  The  new- 
song  entitled  *  Poor  Mag,'  is  poor  indeed;  and  we  doubt  much 
whether  the  dirty  subject  of  the  concluding  poem  of  the  first 
volume  is  compensated  for  by  the  humourous  burlesque  with 
which  the  said  subject  is  treated. 

,  After  these  animadversions,  however,  we,  with  pleasure, 
hasten  to  the  more  grateful  task  of  laying  before  our  readers  a 
few  specimens  of  a  happier  manner.  And  we  shall,  in  th^  first 
place,  present  them  with  a  *  Song  to  Rosalba,'  which  combines 
an  interesting  union  of  tenderness  and  elegance: 

*  In  vain  would  Love  bewail  the  pow'r 

Of  Absence,  with  repeated  sigh-^ 
Fancy  can  cheer  the  lonesome  hour. 

And  make  me  think  Rosalba  nigh» 

*  In  vain  would  Absence  interpose 

Its  bar  to  stop  the  balmy  kiss— 

With  transport  still  Remembrance  glows. 

And  gives  again  th'  extatic  bliss. 

«  In  vain  Remembrance,  now  severe. 

Would  weep  for  joys  too  bright  to  last— f 
,  Hope  says,  and  wipes  away  the  tear. 

The  future  shall  exceed  the  past. 

«  In  vain  would  Hope,  impatient  grown. 

The  reins  to  Doubt  and  Terror  yield—-     < 

Unshaken  Trust  ascends  her  throne. 

And  bids  Hope  rest  behind  her  shield^ 

*  By  Trust  secure,  now  Rapture,  fir'd. 

Displays  aloft  her  glittering  wings. 
And  Agathon,  by  Love  inspir'd. 

Thus  to  his  best  Rosalba  sings.'     Vol,  i,  p.  41. 

The  •  Hymn  from  an  Inscription  on  a  Mummy'  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  characterise  as  truly  sublime. 

*    STROPHE. 

•  Farewell!  and  may  the  friendly  gate 
Of  bright  Osiris  joyfully  receive  ' 

Thy  winged  soul,  which  hastes  to  leave 
'    Its  earthly  load,  to  meet  a  purer  ^tatel 

May  the  three-fold  Pow'rs,  whose  charge 
Is  fix'd  to  guide  th*  irrevocable  barge. 
Convey  thee  safe,  with  gentle  hand, 
•  Where  the  decrees  of  Fate  command ! 

May  He,  who  walks  with  step  unseen 
Thro'  vast  creation's  paths,  on  thee  bestow 
A  life,  unhke  to  that  which  mortals  know. 
Unbounded  and  serene! 
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O  Apis !  and  thou  Ray  divine 
Who  giv'st  the  Sun's  prolific  beam  to  shine! 
Accept  our  pray'r, 
And  let  thy  care 
Thro*  ev^ry  change,  attract  his  steps  to  turn 

To  that  celestial  urn,  ^ 

From  whose  transparent,  unexhausted  Source,    . 
Above,  below,  m  earth,  in  heav'n, 
Wherever  life  or  light  is  giv'n. 
The  stream  of  blessing  rolls  its  ample  course ; 
There,  watch'd  by  Hemphta^s  sleepless  eye. 
Let  Contemplation's  silent  pow'r 
Seraphic  slumbers  round  him  show'r. 
And  charm  his  soul  with  fancied  extasy;^ 
Then  let  him  wake,  and,  with  astonished  view, 
^itid,  'mid  the  blessed  choirs.  Sleep's  glowing  image  true! 

*    ANTISTROPHE.  r 

*  Still  may  he  live  the  life  above. 
In  mingled  essence  with  his  God  supreme. 

Nor  Contemplation  drop  the  theme 
Of  truth  and  mercy,  gratitude  and  love! 

Far  be  all  the  pow'rs  malign, 
Who  dread  the  sight  of  Thoth's  terrific. sign; 
The  cross,  with  potent  circle  crown* d. 
The  mystic  hier^ph  profound. — 
But  see !  they  stop— they  fear^— they  fly- 
Loud  in  their  ears  the  name  portentous  rings—* 
Hush'd  is  the  rustling  of  their  murky  wings, 
Drown'd  their  funereal  cry. 
When  ev'ry  stain  of  mortal  clay 
Tiy  intellectual  vase  hath  purg'd  away, 
Link'd  to  the  chain 
Which  holds  th^  train 
Of  friendly  spirits  in  thy  purer  skies. 

Great  Hemphta,  let  him  rise. 
May  no  inferior  joys  seduce  his  view 

From  those  which,  in  his  blissful'  sphere, 
Enchant  his  eye,  delight  his  ear. 
Nor  taint  the  fragrance  of  thy  heav'nly  dew ! 
Still  may  his  soul  keep  watchful  guard; 
Andf  gaining  wings  of  firmer  flight, 
Aspire  to  some  superior  height. 
Some  nearer  zone  of  more  intense  reward — 
Wings  which,  extended  wide,  in  bright  array, 
With  endless  motion  move,  nor  feel  their  strength  decay! 

*    RPODE. 

*  Let'  ev'ry  powV  of  his  enlighten'd  soul 

In  beatific  trance  be  joln'd 

To  that  supreme  transcendent  mind. 
His  ardent  cente;r,  his  triumphant  goal: 
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Let  no  «JMthly  stums  arise 

-From  foul  desire  of  that  which  dies. 

The  reptile's  9iq^ect  prey. 
To  cloud  the  path,  or  dim  the  fire 
Whieh  blades  \xi  the  cotii^  ?pir€ 

Of  IJeav'n's  dfiscendinff  ray ! 
Sut  in  the  4ark  ^hy^  of  tune, 
When  round,  k»  base  the  pyramid  has  roU'd, 
,    And  new-bom  ^ges  their  long  train  unfold. 
If  to  thi?  e?irth*s  corrupted  dime 
Jie  must  refura,  by  Fate's  behest. 
Oh!  free  from  each  polluted  sts^n. 
May  this  his  dark  recess  remain , 

And  friendly  pow*r^  protect  the  house  of  rest!'  VoLi.  p.6_f» 

.  ^ 

Wc  wish  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  transcribe  the  *  Hyma 
from  the  Eugubine  Table/  which  breathes  a  no  less  animated 
strain  than  the  poem  just  recited.  But  we  must  reserve  space  for 
an  extracf  from  an  *  Elegy  qn  the  Recovery  from  ^n  Illness/ which 
we  are  in  duty  boun4^  to  except  from  the  genera}  censure  we  have 
advanced  on  Mr.  Collier's  efforts  in  this  species  of  composition. 

*  Ye  fost'ring  gales!  which  thro'  the  tempered  air. 
Around  me  sport  on  aromatic  wing. 

What  joy  to  hear  your  wanton  flight  declare 
.        Stern  Winter  yielding  to  the  birth  o(  Spring  J 

*  Hail  glorious  Sun !  conce^'d  in  c1je>i^4s  ^q  ncKxre, 
Whose  op'ning  rays  their  genial  vigour  da^, 

,  I  feel  thy  W5y*mth  my  sh^tter'd  pow'rs  ri^store. 
And  aid  the  pulses  of  my  Iab'rij?g  he^t, 

*  Nor  owe  I  lesS'to  Thee,  whose  niilder  beams. 
From  storms  secure,  now  cheer  the  gloom  of  night. 

While  Thought  in  rapture  o*er  my  fancy  streams, 
Inspir'd  by  Silence,  and  thy  virgin  light. 

*  The  force  of  Nature,  in  her  rising  charms. 
By  all  with  grateful  ardour  ^s  confest  j 

But  m.ost  their  hearts  the  soft  enchantment  warms 
Whom  Pain  ajad  pale  Disease  h^ve  long  opjwcst. 

*  With  rapture  th^m  each,  spreading  branch  inspires. 
Whose  redd'ning  buds  the  prpmis'd  leaves  reveal; 

Their  thoughts  each  shrub  and  gaudy  flow'ret  fires. 
And  in  their  hfe  returning  life  they  feel. 

«  To  them  the  lark,  while  pois'd  in  air  she  floats. 
Their  present  bliss  records  in  wildest  strains  j  • 

To 'them  the  nightingale,  in  plaintive  notes, 
Tells  the  sad  story  of  tbeir  foiroer  pains. 

c         ,  ' 

«  With  eager  steps,  at  dawn  of  rising  day. 

They  meet  the  sun  ^n  some  aspiring  hiH, 
Or  watch  at  eve  the  moon's  serener  ray, 

Confhs'dly  tremblirig  on  some  secret  rifl. 
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«  Su,ch  are  the  Joys  which,  sickness  past,  w^  knowy 
Joys  health  perpetual  knows  not  now  to  taste: 
.     O  ficfck  state  of  happiness  helow! 
J        When  in  possession  j^  our  bHss  we  waste. 

*  O  tell,  ye  wretches!  at  whose  bed,  like  mine. 
Sickness  hath  fix'd  her  nielancholy  stand, 

Tell  the  distress  it  is  in  pain  to  pine. 

Nor  feel  the  pressure  of  Sleep's  dovmy  hand  j 

*  To  count  the  hours  which  limp  on  leaden  feet. 

Or  in  wild  phrenzy  their  swift  flight  to  lose; 
To  glow  in  flames  of  life-exhausting'  heat. 
Or  melt  in  torrents  of  faint^  chilly,  4ews; 

'  Or,  when  at  last  the  dire  distemper  flies. 
And,  wearied  out,  we  quit  the  loathsome  bed. 

With  nerves  unbraced,  and  languid  looks  to  rise, 
B^oubtful  among  the  living  or  the  dead; 

*  To  feel  the  pow'rs  of  memory  impair^^i. 

Our  senjses  torpid,  our  atticntipn  weak; 
^       To  dread  their  sight  who  most  our  love  have  shared. 
More  childish  grown  than  ere  we  learn'd  to  speak. 

*  Yet,  when  is  m?m  so  wretched,  or  so  blest. 

That  no  mischance  can  wo^nd^  or  comfort  cl^eer? 
Midst  all  the  languors  of  my  panting  breast, 
Sqpj/B  gei)tl^  spunjds  approach  my  trenjbJing  ear; 

*  'Ti«  Mira^s  voices— a  voice  whose  soothing  pow*r 
Might  still  the  ravings  of  a  frantic, mind. 

Or  hush  the  sorrow?  of  the  mournful  hour, 
Whij(;h  s^eks  that  comfort  it  despairs  to  find« 

*  Let  Grandeur  act  the  flattered  patron's  part^ 

Protection  give  to  raise  itself  a  name. 
Great  in  the  treasure  of  a  feeling  heart. 
Friend  to  the  wretched  is  thy  nobler  fa|ne« 

*  O  gentlest  fair  one!  my  true  thanks  receive. 

Still  in  this  heart  thy  kindest  aid  shall  liye; 
And  if,  as  mortal,  thou  art  dopm'd  to  grieve. 

May  some  fond  friend  thy  own  soft  comfort  give  !* 

Vol.i.  P.1I9* 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  consists  of  translations  from 
various  authors  ict  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spajiish 
languages. — In  the  selection  of  his  subjects  Mr.  Collier  hs^ 
shown  much  tagte  j  and  his  trj^pslafions,  so  far  as  we  h^vc  com- 
pared them  with  the  originate*  are  executed  wiltht  fidelity  a^d 
spirit. 
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Art.  XT. — Memorial  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal ^  Injirmary^ 
,     By  J  antes  Gregory  y  AI.  D.  l2fc.  4/<?..    Edinburgh.     1 8oo. 

Art.  XII. — Answer  for  the  junior  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of*Edinbur^  to  the  Memorial  of  Dr.  fames  Gregory  ^ 
Professor  aj  the  Practice  (f  Physicj  ^c.  Zvo»  4s.  6d,  Longman 
and  R'*es.  .      , 

Art.  'Kill.— Remarks  on  the  present  Mode  of  Chirurgical  Attendance 
in  the  Royal  Infirr^iary  of.Edinhurghy  submitted  to  the  Consideration 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  thercy  by  James  Arret y  Member  of 
the  College,  /^to.     Edinburgh. 

Art.  XIV. — Hints  tending  to  refute  the  Objectiofis that hdveieen  urged 
agaiiist  the  present  System  of  Chirurgical  Attendance  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  .at  Edinburgh.    By  an  Old' Surgeon.  %vq*  Edinburgh* 

W  E  have  collected  the  titles  of  all  the  works  which  have 
reached  us  relating  to  this  singular  dispute,  to  give  a  comjire- 
hensive  view  of  the  whole  at  one  glance,  and  in  a  short 
compass.  By  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  the  managers 
of  the  infirmary,  tliis  institution  is  to  be  attended  by  the  College 
of  Physicians  *  and  some  of  the  most  skilful  surgeons.'  The  for- 
mer part  of  the  plan  has  been  altered  by  mutual  consdnt,  and 
the  infirmary  is  attended  by  two  physicians,  chosen  for  life,  or 
during  good  behaviour.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  institution  . 
there  seems  to  have  been  ati  opposition  to  the  establishment  j  for, 
even  in  labours  of  love  and  humanity,  unhappily  there  are  op- 
posite parties,  as  another  hospital  was  attempted  by  the  surgeons. 
Their  plan  was,  however,  abandclned,  and  five  hundred  pounds 
given  to  the^  present  institution,  apparently  to  induce  the  ma- 
nagers to  relinquish  the  restrictive  clause  respecting  the  surgeons* 
attendance;  for  since  that  time  it  has  not  been  acted  upon.. 
This  Dr.  Gregory  calls  a  bribe,  and  undoubtedly  it  copies  in  a 
questionable  shape.  Tliese  are  the  leading  and  fundamental 
facts.  .  . 

Dr.  Gregory,  as  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is  a 
manager  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  aild,  in  his  opinion,  the  present 
mode  of  attending  the  hospital,  by  every  member  of  the  College  - 
of  Surgeons,  for  two  months  each,,  is  highly  disadvantageous  ta 
the  patients,  particularly  as,  from  the  increasing  number  of  sur- 
geons in  Edinburgh,  the  attendance  is  ahrost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  junior  members.  How  it  is  possible  to  expand  this  idea 
through  more  than  200  quarto  pages  will  not  easily  be  conceived: 
yet  such  is  the  fact.  It  is  wire-drawn,  twisted,  and  hammered 
out,  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways ;  but  this  is  the  whole  sub- 
stance.    The  object  then  we  shall  first  examine. 

We  have  not  been  for  many  years  acquainted  vj^th  Edinbutgh.^ 
Whei;!  we  were,  surgery  was  certainly  in  no  very  cultivated 
state:  the  surgeons  were  the  apothecaries j  and  the  practice  oi 
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physic  claimed  more  of  their  attention  than  that  of  surgery. 
This  was  usually  attributed  to  the  plan  of  attendance  on  the  in- 
firmary being  so  short  that  no  improvement  could  well  be  made  j 
and  the  private  practice  was  consequently  ingrossed  by  a  very  few 
individuals  of  superior  talents  as  surgeons,  and  of  greater  ex- 
perience in  this  individual  department.  If  surgery  be  now  in  a  more 
improved  state,  it  cannot  be  owing  to  the  two  months'  attendance 
at  the  infirmary,  but  to  other  causes.  The  principle  remains 
the  feame.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  with  the  apologist  for  the  junior 
surgeons,  Mr.  John  Bell,  that  a  surgeon  should  be  dextrous, 
quick-sighted,-  and  possess  a  steady  hand, — qualities  not  com- 
patible with  age,  for  men  usually  retain  these  qualities  till  at 
least  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  the  question  relates  to  men  perhaps 
less  than  twenty-five.  In  reality,  gentlemen  of  this  period  are 
not  usually,  in  Wge  cities,  intrusted  with  capital  operations  or 
cavses  of  importance,  and  they  should  not  be  intrusted  in  the  in- 
firmary. They  have  indeed  a  power  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of 
age  and  experience ;  but  twenty-five  and  upwards  is  alone  the  age 
of  confidence.  Practitioners,  who  will  speak  plainly,  must  in  gene- 
ral confess  that  they  doubted  their  own  abilities  more  after  thirty 
years'  experience -than  after  three.,  In  short,  the  plan  is  radical- 
ly *bad,'  and  has  been  found  so;  nor  do  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Arrot, 
and  the  anonymous  author  before  us,  wish  to  eonceal  this 
opinion,  as  they  propose  different  modifications  of  it.  , 

If  Dr.  Gregory,  however,  valued  hrs  own  peace,  we  thiftk  him 
impolitic  in  this  attempt:  if  he  wished  to  attain  the  character  of 
an  able,  comprehensive,  writer,  he  has  been  very  unsuccessful.  * 
A  more  difixise — in  many  places  a  more  inelegant  style,  and,  in 
general,  one  less  *  germaine  to  the  matter,'  we  have  seldom  seen* 
On  this  occasion  we  could  have  wished  for  close,  sober  argument, 
ftot  the  trite  witticisms  and  merry  stories  of  a  jsst  book:  calm 
persuasive  reasoning  and  a  conciliatory  manner  might  have  been 
more  successfully  adopted  than  sneers  or  irritating  inuendos. 
But,  above  all,  for  the  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic  in  the 
first  medical  university  in -Europe  to  confess,  and  almost  glory 
in>  a  total  ignorance  of  surgery,  is  highly  disgraceful.  This  con- 
fession we  must  examine  more  closely. 

The  limits  of  physic  and  surgery  are  uncertain.  The  subject 
is  the  human  body;  and  the  object  of  the  practitioner's  inquiries, 
its  diseases.  We  should  suspect  that  no  man  can  well  know  one 
part  without  understanding  the  whole,  because  the  line  is  with 
such  difficulty  draw^i,  that  the  on^  subject  is  either  at  first  near- 
ly allied  to  the  second,  or  is  implicated  in  it  shortly  after- 
ward. From  the  first  moment  the  case  l^ecomes  a  surgical  one 
tlie  object  is  removed  from  the  focus,  and  grows  gradually  more 
confused  if  the  practitioner  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  lat- 
ter science.  But  will  a  practitioner  of  twenty-five  years  say  that 
he  never  sees  obscurely  in  a  science  tfruly  medical  r  In  reality, 
Crit.Rbv.  Vol. XXXI. /V^.iapi.  P 
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there  is  mucli  more  obscurity,  becatise  less  tangibility,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  practitioner  un- 
acquainted Math  surgery  must  have  the  surgeon  constantly  at  hi» 
elbow,  and  cwres  not  stir  a  step  without  at  least  Eo,  if  not  Mea 
and  Areo.  Tl>ough  this  may  be  very  easy  in  Edinburgh,  we  hold 
it  to  be  *  the  very  stuff  of  conscience*  that  the  same  principle 
should  be  adopted  for  the  physician  of  the  Orkneys,  of  North 
Wales,  or  the  north  of  Ireland.  Suppose,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  suspected  by  Dr.  Gregory  to  be  empyema,  where  the  fluc- 
tuation could  be  felt,)  the  phyaician  had  happened  to  know  that, 
in  such  a  case,  if  the  trocar  were  not  uscfl,  a  caustic  or  an  issue 
would  have  drained  off  the  matter:  by  his  own  confession  the 
patient's  life  would  have  been  saved.  We  have  saved  many  in 
this  way,  where  there  ^Vasno  opportunity  of  consulting  ^iJ^/i/Mf 
forty  surgeons.  Suppose,  for  instance,  once  more,  a  tumor  were 
observed  in  the' abdomen,  with  little  or  uncertain  fluctuation.  It 
might  be  the  accumulation  of  a  gelatinous  fluid,  a  dropsy  of  the 
ovarium,  a  suppuration  of  the  liver,  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum,  a  schirrosity  of  the  omentum,  or  pregnancy.  No 
surgeon  is  at  hand,  or  no  one  whose  judgement  is  to  be  depended 
upon-  The  patient  must  sink,  or  a  trocar  be  plungdd  into  the 
hfpatic  abscess,  the  inflamed  peritoneum^  or  the  gravid  uterus.^ 
Unfortunately  we  have  witnessed  each  error;  but  we  know  not 
that  the  practitioner  gloried  in  his  ignorance  of  surgery.  Let  us 
turn,  however,  to  something  more  pleasing  than  censure. 

The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Gregory's  Memorial,  where  surgeons 
and  surgery  are  not  concerned,  has  afforded  us  the  highest  satis-^ 
faction.  There  is  an  acctnracy  of  discrimination,  a  pleasantry  of 
remark,  and  an  acuteness  of  perception,^  which  has  greatly  de- 
lighted us.  'One  circumstance  properly  noticed  by  Mr.  John 
Bell  we  shall  enlarge  on.  *  We  jmust  throw  out  a  tub  to  the 
whale'  said  Dr.  Cuilen  once  to  Dr.  Gregory,  when  the  latter  was 
remarking  on  scwne  doctrines  of  die  former,  perhaps  more  curious 
than  useful.  Those  acquainted  with  both  will  easily  tmderstand 
this  repily:  those  who  partook  of  Dr.  Gregory's  breakfasts,  and 
I?r.  Cuilen's  supper?>  who  remarked  the  differeftt  style  of  .con- 
versation, wilt  look  on  it  as  easy  pleasantry  to  avoid  discussions 
which  might  not  have  an  amicable  termination.  But  it  may  be 
askedj  Is  the  implied  interpretation  the  ti:iie  one.?— -did  it  meau 
tfiat  some  trifling  object  must  be  thrown  out  to  prevent  the 
student  looking  more  deeply.  We  think  not:  young  minds, 
X)r.  Cullc'n  might  have  thought,  shoujid  be  exercised;  and,  em- 
ploying thein  to  appreciate  even  errors,  might  render  them  more 
capable  of  discerning  truth.  Dr.  Cullen's  system  was  deeply 
rooted  in  his  mind ;  his  object  was  to  form  a  revolution  in  me* 
dlcine,  and  he  has  succetded.  Unfortunately,  on  the  continent 
Brown  has  supplanted  him  in  his  honours;  and  systems  truly 
Cullenian,  as  we  have  often  observed,,  are  attributed  to  Brown. 
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From  the  works  in  answer  to  Dr.  Gregory  we  shall  select  no- 
thing. The  'old  surgeon/  whose  pamphlet  we  believe  has  not 
b^cn  greatly  circulated,  is  a  powerful  antagonist,  and  his  plan 
jippears  a  judicious,  one.  Mr.  Bell's  is  a  lively  and  pleasant  reply, 
partaking,  however,  of  the  professor's  wordy  diffusenes^j  and 
MnArrot's  proposed  change  in  the  mode  of  attendance  also 
claims  attention.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  cannot  enlarge^ 
and  shall  conclude  this  dull  article  by  a  passage  or  two  from  Cr. 
Gregory's  Memor^,  which  may  perhaps  leave  our  readers  in  a 
better  humour  than  they  are  at  present,  and  more  probably  be 
better  pleased  than  if,  like  ourselves,  they  had  been  compelled  to 
the  drudgery  of  perusing  the  whole — Nw-ttwi  ouk  icatriv,  &c. 

*  The  true  odium  medtcum  approaches  nearer  than  any  thing. else 
known  in  human  nature  to  the  genuine  odium  theologicum.  It  has  even 
been  doubted  by  competent  judges  which  of  the  two  is  the  worse;  for 
though  physicians  have  never  yet  carried  the  joke  so  far  as  to  bum 
alive  their  adversaries  whom  they  could  not  convert,  as  Dominican 
monks  and  others  used  to  do  very  successfully  with  their  obstinate 
opponents,  yet  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this  reserve  and  delicacy 
on  the  part  of  our  faculty  has  proceeded  more  from  want  of  power 
than  from  any  want  of  good-will  to  the  work.  It  is  certain  at  leasts 
that  at  one  time,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  they  fairly  tried  it,,  and  that  they  had  well  nigh  succeeded 
in  ^heir  attempt. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inveterate  rancour  of  ndedical  men 
in  all  their  professional  disputes,  is  one  of  the  bad  effects  of  '*  the 
fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal -taste  brought  death  into 
the  world,  and  all  our  woe,"  or  of  some  degenerate  bastard  sort  of  it, 
which  is  every  where  met  with,  and  seems  to  produce  .effects  almost 

^  as  bad  as  the  genuine  poison.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  medical  knowledge  it  is  easy  to' get  a  mouthful,  and  very 
difEcult  ty  get  a  bellyful,  it  being  in  such  general  request;  and  stiU 
more  remarkable,^  that  the  smallest  portion  of  it,  so  small  a  portion  as 
to  elude  all  observation,  often  produces  more  violent  and  worse  effectSf 
than  the  largest  quantity  pf  it  that  any  person  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  procure  for  himself.  In  some  constitutions  the  effects  of  a  small 
particle  of  it  are  more  ridiculous  than  dangerous,  the  patient  only 
prattling  foolishly  and  acting  absurdly  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  not 
becoming  mischievous  or  outrageous.  In  other  constitutions,  the  ef- 
fects of  a  small  mouthful  of  that  unlucky  fruit  are  much  more  alarm- 
ing than  thojse  of  deadly  nightshade,  or  the  strongest  Scotch  v/hisky ; 
the  patient  not  only  talks,  and  writes,  and  acts  absurdly,  and  some- 
times outrageously,  but  quarrels  implacably  with  all  who  differ  from 
him  in  opinion,  especially  with  his  q^wn  professional  brethren^ 

*  Hence  it  is  that  much  more  than  ninety-nine  parts  in  the  hundred 
of  fdl  that  has  been  Wrtlt«n  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  fof 
more  than  2000  years,  is  absolutely  uadess,,  aqd  unworthy  to  W 
known  but  as  a  matter  of  otiosity,  or  a  miserable  example  and  wam>» 
In^,of  the  worst  errors  to  v^cb  we  are  prone.  A  large  proportion 
of  those  writings  consists*  of  controversies  generally  carried  on  with 

Pa 
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the  bkterest  animosity^  Though  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  particulars^  I  know  in  general  that  the  same  is  true  with  respectj^^ 
to  the  writings  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  surgery/     p.  217. 

We  trust  that  this  declaration  is  not  *  the  tub  to  the  whale/  ta 
divert  them  from  reading,  and  to  turn  their  exclusive  attention  to 
the  professor.  If  they  will  trust  one  who  has  at  le^st  read  as  much 
as  Dr.  Gregory  himself,  they  will  not  think  the  proportion  so 
large-;  and  these  disputes,  useless  as  they  are  in  their  objects,  haver 
attracted  the  attention  of  physicians  to  facts-,  and  occasionally 
furnfehed  some  very  valuable  observations. 

A  picture  of  a  man  of  eminence  drawn  by  his  own  hand  is  al- 
ways valuable,  and  we  shall  present  that  of,  the  memorialist,  by 
himself,  without  a  conmient. 

*  And,  **  W]io,^'  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  **  is  this  I>rawcansir^ 
who  sets  all  his  professional  brethren  at  defiance,  and  treats  their 
opinions,  and  controversies,  and  observations,  with  such  contemptuous 
freedom^  Is  he  an  empiric  or  a  dogmatist?  What  are  Ms  dogmas?'** 
The  questions  are  very  pertinent,  and  may  easily  b^  answered,  thus  s 

*  He  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  either  an  empiric  or 
a  dogmatist.  He  would  have  been  a  keen  dogmatist,  but  that  he 
found  at  le^st  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  Inedical  dogmas  were^ 
false,  and  many  of  them  stark  nonsense.  He  would  have  been  a  de- 
termined iemfir.c,  but  that  h^  found  at  least  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred 
of  empirical  facts  were  as  false,  and  more  than  that  proportion  of  their 
remedies  as  insignificant,  and  as  dangerous  as  any  of  the  dogmas  of 
their  opponents.  Of  course  he  now  lives  a  sad -outcast  from  both 
parties,  jnst  like  a  man  excommunicated  as  an  atheist  by  a  congre- 
gation of  fanatics,  and  expelled  as  a  fanatic  by  a  royal  academy  of 
atheists.  He  is  made  of  the  same  stiiff,  and  put  together  in  the  same  - 
manner  as  other  men,  and  of  course  in  all  probability  is  ndther  wiser 
nor  better  than  they  are.  Far  from  being  more  placid  and  tractable^ 
he  is  more  irascible  and  obstinate  than  most  men ;  and  if  he  had  ever 
engaged  in  medical  disputes,  would  probably  have  been  as  violent,  as 
absurd,  as  implacable,  and  as  ridiculous,  as  any  of  his  predecessor^  or 
cotemporaries.  He  has  such  a  genius  for  quarrelKng  with  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  that,  without  even  the  pretence  of  any  diffetence  iir 
medical  opinions,  and  purely  on  account  of  certain  differences  in  mo- 
raKty,  he  has  quarrelled  with  some  of  them  irreconcileably,  and  re** 
fused  ever  again  to  consult  with  them  %  first  telling  them,  in  the 
plainest  possible  terms,  the  reason*  of  that  unalterable  resolikion;  just 
to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  or  the  repetition  of  such  scene:  as  wc 
read  of  in  Gil  Bias.  He  knows  accordingly  that  some  of  Iiis  profes- 
sional brethren  wotdd  be  very  glad  to  see  him  hanged;  and  he  would 
not  remain  very  long  iivconsolable  if  the  apotheosis  of  some  of  thenx 
were  performed,  or  if  they  shouiq  perform  it  themselves,  in  that 
ignoble  manner.  He  has  taught  the  theory  and  the  practice  cf^physic- 
in  the  unrv^ersity  of  Edinburgh  for  four  and  twenty  year?,  without  once 
throwing  out  a  tub  to  amuae  the  whale. .  He  never  thought  he  had 
ingenuity  enough  to  make  such  a  tub,  or  dexterity  enough  to  manage 
any  of  the  numberless  ready-made  tubs  which  were -fiouting  around 
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%im.  He  observed,  to  his  great  comfort,  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  * 
take  that  trouble ;  as  the  whale  has  always  found  some  tub  to  ifmuse 
itself  withal,  and  has  never  yet  shewn  the  smallest  inclination  either  to 
swallow  or  to  overset  him  and , his  little  bark.  As  he  never  did,  nor 
ever  intends  to  do  it  any  harm,  he  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the 
^whale.  He  has  not  had  wisdom  enough  to  keep  himself  out  of  all 
disputes  and  controversies,  even  in  science;  and  in  those  wherein  he 
iias  engaged^  he  has  been  abundantly  acrimonious ;  as  his  opponents 
(probably)  will  be  ready  to  certify  upon  oath:  or  if  they  should  not^ 
it  is  of  little  consequence:  the  fact  may  be  established  without  their 
help,  or  in  spite  of.them.  But  hitherto,  notwithstanding  all  tempta- 
tions, and  provocations,  and  plenty  of  bad  examples,  he  has  escaped 
the  folly  of  any  medical  disputes  or  controversies;  not  by  any  su- 
periority of  understanding,  for  ht  knows  that  men,  niudi  wiser  ai^d 
abler,  and  more  learned  than  he  is,  have  fallen  into  that  follyj  but  by 
liis  strong  sense  of  ridicule,  which  on  that  poinit  was  to  him  irresistible. 
Trom  his  earliest  youth  he  was  admitted  behind  the  curtain,  and  let 
into  the  secret  of  the  nodical  drama.  Having  acquired  a  little  notion 
*^  some  other  sciences,  and  of  -science  in  general,  before  he  engaged  in 
the  study  of  physic,  he  was  from  the  first  t>oth  mortified  and  enter- 
tained with  the  contrast  which  he  saw.  He  soon  perceived  that,  with 
respect  to  physic,  each  sufccessive  age  had, much  more  trouble  to  un- 
learn the  bad  than  to  learn  the  good  of  those  which  went  before  it, 
■and  still  more  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad  vrhich  it- 
self produced.  After  two  and  thirty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  speat 
in  learning,  in  teaching,  and  in  practising  physic,  he  has  found  much 
to  confirm,  and  nothing  to  shake  that  unfavourabk  opinion  of  hisowji 
profession,  and  of  a  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  taught  and 
practised  it.  Being  a  great  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  Democritus,  he 
thinks  it  much  wiser  as  well  as  pleasanter,  to  laugh  than  either  to 
cry  or  be  angry  at  such  things^  and  as  he  would  have  thought  it  in 
others,  so  in  himself  he  would  think  it  perfect  Quixotism,  and  truly  a 
kind  of  knight-errantry,  to  attempt  to  set  every  body  right ;  knowing 
-well  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  chooses  to  be  set  right.  He  would  as 
soon  think  of  building  a-magnificent  dwelling-house  on  the  Goodwin 
sands,  as  of  building  his  fame  on  a  work  of  medical  reasoning  or 
medical  observation;  even  if  literary  fan>e  were,  what  it  is  not,  the  chief 
object  of  his  ambition.  He  never  <!cmld  propose  to  himself  either  honour 
or  advantage  in  telling  fifty  of  his  ootemporaries  and  500  of  his  pre-' 
■decessors,  though  in  the  civilest  manner  and  only  by  implication,  that 
they  were  knaves  and  fools,  liars  and  quacks,  or  in  being  tgld  the  same 
in  equally  civil,  or  perhaps,  in  plain  terms  by  many  of  his  cotempo- 
Taries.  He  never  had  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  his  talents  were 
^eater,  or  that  his  efforts  would  be  more  successful  in  medical  science 
than  those  of  many  hundreds  of  his  cotemporaries  and  many  thousands 

-  of  his  predecessors,  or  to  think  that  any  addition  which  he  might  make 
to  it  could  bear  a  sensible  proportion  to  the  whole  stock  ev^n  of  real 
medical  science.  He  has  studied  medical  sy8tems,«and  reasonings,  and 
;ob8ervations,  till  he  was  sick,  and  tried  many  -dozens  .of  boasted  but 
▼eiy  useless  remedies,  till  he  was  ashamed  of  what  he  was  doing.     But 

-  far  from  exclaiming  "  All  is  vanity,"  and  giving  up  the  point '  in 
.^spairj  his  chief  object,  :both  in  the  teaching  and  in  the  pEc^ctice  ^f 
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physip,  has  been  to  separate  the  little  that  he  found  true  and  useful 
from  the  vast  m^ss  that  he  found  erroneous  and  useless^  or  worse.  He 
knows  many  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  retarded 
fhc  progress  of  medicine,  and  many  of  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced tne  worst  corruption  of  it.  He  is  /convinced  that  none  of  these 
are  hopeless,  and  is  confident  that  the  science  of  medicine  will  yet 
make  great  and  happy  progress/     v.zzi* 

Dr.  GregQj^'s  remarks  on  an  author,  with  whom  we  were  not 
highly  pleased,  are  truly  ridiculous  5  but  we  shall  trespass  too  far, 
and  *  manutn  de  tahuld^ 


Art.  %yf .s-Rjeflections  on  the  late  Augmentations  of  the  En^ish 
Peerdge :  to  which  are  addedy  a  short  Account  of  the  Peers  in  the 
Reign  of  ^een  Elizabeth^  and  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Knights 
created  in  that  illustrious  Reign,     ivo.    3X.  6d^     Robson, 

1  H5  author  of  these  Reflections  views  the  additions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  English  peierage  during  the  sway  of  the 
present  minister  with  some  degree  of  alarm,  which,  though  we 
may  upon  the  whole  think  it  to  be  excited  without  sufficient 
reason,  seern?  to  arise  frqm  ^n  anxieus  desire  that  the  compo-r 
nent  parts  of  the  British  government  should  be  preserved  in  a 
due  e<|uiUhri^m,  A  few  passages  from  the  publication  wilj 
jgive  our  readers  an  idea  of  hisi  mode  of  argument. 

*  The  addition  of  6%  to  the  peerage  is  within  a'frapti9n  of  a  third 
of  the  whole  jiumber  which  existed  so  lately  as  1 780,  I  am  by  nq 
means  an  enemy  to  Mr,  Pitt^  But^  if  it  be  doubted  whether  there 
be  any  violent  jsyil  from  thijs  great  alteration  of  the  systepi  of  the 
constitution,  yet,  as  there  is  no  apparent  good  in  it,  we  may  surely 
be  allowed  to  hesitate,  and  enquire  how  far  it  pi  ay  be  wise  to  intro-» 
duce  such  a  striking  change,  without  some  importunate  and  decisive 
cause  J  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  made  an  engine  of  alarming  corruption 
in  the  hands  of  any  ininister,  It  is  a  lure  fpr  the  qpuntry  gentlemen^ 
on  whose  indepeiidence,  before  the  bauble  of  a  xoronet  was  univer- 
sally dangled  within  their  grasp,  th?  best  hopes  of  the  purity  of  par- 
liament were  placed.  Who  is  there  now  that  has  not  seen  his 
neighbour,  originally  his  equal  or  his  inferior,  dressed  up  in  robes  of 
ermine,  and  ppnverted  ip^p  an  hereditary  se^iqtor  ?*     p.  7, 

^   i    '>     .1^ 

*  So  large  has  l^een  the  number,  and  so  indiscriminate  the  seleGtion» 
of  peers,  within  these  thirteen  years,  that  I  have  met  with  few  coun- 

'  tryi-gentlemen  of  any  tolerable  fortune  who  have  not  thought  themt 
selves  quahfied  for  the  honour^  and  felt  their  envy  excited  by  the  pro- 
inotion  of  some  less  meritorious  acquaintance. 

*  Formerly,  a  county-member  was  a  pJain  independent  cpuntry- 
gentleman,  of  large  fortune  and  antient  descent,  whose  manners, 
whose  habits  of  life  and  ambition,  were,  .of  all  others,  most  removed 
pn4  averse  firpm  (he  iIlfl\}e^•ce  of  a  ^ourt,    No\\r^  a  ^oiintv-^uemb^l 
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seems^  nothing  more  than  the  insipid  dependent  of  a  minister,  who, 
s^er  serving  his  allotted  time  in  parliament,  almost  of  course  expects 
to  obtain  a  coronet  as  the  wages  of  his  servility.  What  a  lainentabl€< 
change  1  from  the  most  manfy,  the  most  respectable,  of  public  cha- 
racters, to  the  most  contemptible !  The  rich  stores  and  activity  of  k 
well-furnished  mind  we  cannot  expect  in  such  a  one !  To  be  servile, 
therefore,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  world ;  to  be  corrupt  witlW 
out  ability;  to  have  the  will  to  be  wicked,  without  the  power  to  be 
successful;  is  surely,  of  all  characters,  the  subject  of  the  highest 
.scorn!'     p.  ^ 

Some  of  these  observations  are  unquestionably  well-founded  ; 
and  the  minister  who  greatly  augments  the  number  of  peers,  by 
a  profuse  and  indiscriminate  recommendation  to  the  honours  of 
nobility,  cannot  be  said  to  entertain  a  high  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  constitution.  The  peerage 
-ought  never  to  be  conferred  as  the  reward  of  pettifogging  sen- 
vices  ;  butj  notwithstanding  the  antiquarian  squeamisnness  that 
is  disgust^  with  new  families,  we  care  not  how  frequently  such 
honours  are  bestowed  on  those  individuals  who  have  eminently 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  brave  defence  of  their  country, 
or  by  the  wise  exposition  of  its  laws.  The  following  remarks 
on  a  description  of  legislators  who  have  assumed  the  distinction 

of  ;nen  of  business  are  worthy  of  attentioij : 

""  *  .     t 

•  In  every  parliament  within  my  short  memory,  I  have  seew  the  numbeJ: 
augmented  of  lausy,  intriguing,  pert,  low  members,  who  without  birth^ 
■education,  honourable  employments,  or  perhaps  even  for,tune,  dare  to 
obtrude  themselveSj  and  push  out  the  landed  interest  from  their  seats 
in  the  house  of  ^pmmons,  because  they  are  more  litted  for  the  dirty 
vork  of  an  election,  than  a  man  whose*habit8  of  life  and  studies  have 
rendered  him  too  refined  for  sach  a  purpose.  Whence  arises  all  this? 
The  wise  barriers  that  separated  the  ranks  of  society  are  thrown 
<iown ;  and  a  naan,  who  thirty  years  ago  would  scarce  sit  down  in 
your  company,  now  thinks  himself  as  well  qualified  for  a  member  of 
parhament  as  yourself — and  true  it  is,  that  he  is  better  qualified  for 
the  election  job.  When  he  gets  into  the  house,  perhaps  he  may 
know  a  little  more  of  some  of  the  ordinary  routines  of  business  than 
a  man  of  education  ;  he  may  calculate  the  partial  operation  of  a  tax 
•or  two  ;  and  perhaps  give  a  tolerable  account  of  the  manufactures  of 
his  own  town;  yet,  can  he,  with  a  comprehensive  eye,  survey  the  en- 
larged schemes  of  law  and  policy  ?  Is  he  acquainted  with  the  hi- 
story of  nations  ?  Is  he  versedf  in  the  accumulated  wisdoih  of  ages  ? 
The  knowledge  of  such  people  is  like  ready  money ;  it  is  always  up- 
permost, it  is  always  at  hand;  but  probe  them,  and  they  will  be 
found  wanting:  there  will  be  nothing  at  bottom,'     p.  37. 

Our  author  also  complains  of  the  profusion  with  which  an- 
other respectable  species  of  title  has  been  gratited. 

*  Next  to  the  total  annihilation  of  honours  and  distinctions,  there 
i$  nothing  which  revolutionists  so  much  desire  as  to  see  an  equaUty  ia 
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their  distribution,  because  they  cannot  avoid  seeing  that  this  is  a  de« 
struction  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  creates  an 
absurdity  which  no  abilities  can  defend.  It  is  not  only,  therefore,  in 
the  higher  privileges  of  the  peerage  that  I  observe  with  regret  and 
sorrow  an  inattention  to  antient  rules,  but  with  not  less  danger,  be- 
cause in  a  ttibre  marked  degree,  in  patents  of  baronetage ;  a  title 
which,  pei-haps,  was  originally  instituted,  without  much  wisdom,  to 
feed  the  unpardonable  profusion'  of  king  James  5  but  of  which  the 
evils,  whatever  they  were  in  the  first  institutionj  have  been  much  in- 
creased  by  a  very  wide  departurt  from  its  first  principles.  The  whole 
order  v^^as  designed  by  the  founder  not  to  exceed  200  persons  j  of 
which,  if  any  became  extinct  for  want  of  beirs  male,  no  new  crea- 
tions should  be  made,  even  to  fill  the  vacancies.  King  James  never 
exceeded  the  number,  except  by  four,  in  the  room  of  the  same  num- 
ber who  were  elevated  to  the  peerage.  But  the  great  rule  was, 
**  that  none  should  be  admitted  into  this  orddr^  unless,  updn  good 
proof,  they  were  men  for  quality,  state  of  living,  and  good  reputa^ 
tion,  worthy  of  it ;  and  at  ^he  least,  descended  of  a  grandfather,  by 
the  father's  side,  that  bare  arms,  and  had  also  a  certain  oiear  revenue 
in  lands  of  at  least  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum."  They  who  arc 
conversant  with  the  personal  history  of  the  kingdom,  and  will  read 
over  the  first  list,  will  be,  convinced  that  it  was  highly  respe^tablci 
3nd  that  these  requisites  were  strictly  complied  with^'  p.  41. 
^  — — — 

*  In  the  present  reign  there  have  been  created  at  least  iio  baro- 
nets, of  whom  7  have  since  been  raised  to  the  English  peerage,  and 
2  are  just  dignified  with",  the  peerage  of  Ireland.^  Of  the  whole.  crCr 
ation,  therefore,  from  its  institution  t6i  i,  about  723  have  become  ex- 
tinct, and  about  474  remain,  besides  63  who  are  English  peers,  14 
^ho  are  Irish  peers,  and  3  who  are  Scotch  peers. 

*  Of  the  baronets  created  in  the  present  reign,  about  7  x  have  been 
created  since  the  commencement  of  1784,  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Pitt.    .       , 

*  In  looking  over  this  last  list,  this  deviation 'from  the  decription 
of  persons  for  whom  this  honour  was  originally  intended  is  particu- 
larly striking.  Of  these  71  persons,  not  more  than  20  can  be  consi- 
dered in  the  chara9ter  of  country  gentlemen,  even  in  the  widest  ex^ 
tent  of  the  term.  Ten  were  naval  commanders ;  7  or  8  East-In- 
dians ;  7  citizens  5  and,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder,  courtier^ 
iuid  placemen.  Amongst  many  of  these,  all  pretence  to  birth  is  to- 
tally out  of  the  question.  But  it  is  singular,  that,  among  the  twenty 
persons  to  which  I  have  first  alluded,  though  there  are  considerable 
landed  estates,  and  4  or  5  revivals  of  extinct  patents,  through  mar- 
riage, descent  from  female  heirs,  and  adoption  of  name,  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  that  acknowledged  superiority,  which  the  lineal 
heir  obtains,  when  time  has  added  its  sanction  to  the  permanent  union 
of  name  and  property/     ?f43; 

With  whatever  difference  of  opinion  the  readers  of  this  pam-* 
phlet  may  view  the  animadversions  of  the  writer,  they  will  all 
be  gratified  by  a  number  of  curious  historical  anecdotes  relative 
to  dbc  Britisii  peerage. 
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Art.  XVI.-*— -^  Letter^  to  the  Committee  for   raising  the  Navai 
.  Pillar f  or  Monument^  under  the  Patronage  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.      By  John  Flaxman^  Sculptor.    ^to»   is. 
Cadell  4:nd  Davies. 

1  HE  idea  of  erecting  a  monument  in  commemoration  of 
our  recent  naval  victories  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  great  nation 
and  of  tlie  flourishing  state  of  its  arts.  Mr.  Flaxms^n  suggests 
that  a  cojossal  statue  would  be  preferable  to  a  pillar  decorated 
with  maritime  trophies,  which  was,  we  believe,  the  original 
plan.  As  mere  spectators,  we  should  be  inclined  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  his  advice ;  for  we  have  already  a  vast  and 
beautiful  pillar  near  iondon  Bridge, — and  novelty  and  diversity 
ought  to  be  allowed  their  claims  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Flaxman  begins  with  paying  some  compliments  to  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  management  of  this  business :  he 
then  points  out  the  defects  of  the  ^  other  plan  proposed. 

*  The  obelisk  deserves  to  be  noticed  first,  as  the  simplest  of  the 
ancient  monuments  that  has  been  proposed  for  imitation  in.  the  pre* 
*ent  case ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  the  imitation  of  ancient  ardiitec- 
ture,  that  its  principles  and  characters  should  be  preserved,  because 
deviations  from  them  have  so  seldom  been  attended  with  success. 
The  height,  then,  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  is  in  general  about  ten 
limes  the  breadth  of  its  base,  which  being  mounted  on  a  pedestal  and 
phnth,  the  whole  height  could  not  be  less  than  twelve  diameters, — a 
proportion  muph  too  slerider  for  that  strength  and  permanence  which 
the  monument  in  question  should  present ;  besides,  the  character  of 
the  obelisk  is  so  simple,  that  no  ornament  seems  capable  of  being 
harmoniously  united  with  it,  excepting  the  hieroglyphics  with  which 
it  was  charged  by  the  Egyptians. 

*  The  triumphal  arch  has  been  also  thought  on,  which  is  an  idea 
both  elegant  and  classical ;  but  which,  however,  is  liable  to  two  ob- 
jections : — First,  that  it  cannot  well  be  covefed  with  bas-relievcs,  re- 
presenting the  engagements  it  is  intended  to  celebrate  like  the  an- 
cient arches,  because  sculpture  does  not  represent  shipping  with  ef- 
fect, and  our  great  vic^ries  are  naval ;  but  chiefly  because  the  arch, 
consistently  with  a  beautiful  proportion,  cannot  be  raised  su£&ciently 
high  to  make  a  distant  stately  object. 

*  The  column,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  equal  in  classical  autho- 
rity and  beauty  to  either  of  the  former,  has  several  advantages  over 
them :  its  form  is  fitted  to  become  a  high  and  striking  distant  ob- 
jec|:,  like  the  obeHsk,  with  a  greater  bulk  and  firmness ;  it  is  more 
pimple  than  the  arch ;  and  it  is,  besides,  capable  of  being  surmount- 
ed, surrounded,  and  defended,  by  such  statues,  trophies,  and  archi- 
tectural forms,  as  the  portraits  of  the  heroes,  the  spoils  of  the  van- ' 
quished,  and  the  records  of  the  national  prowess,  require;  thusjnak* 
ing  one  great  harmonious  and  magniiicent  composition. 

*  Olher  forms  to  be  found  in  antiquity  might  be  suggested  ;  such 
as  the  meta  of  the  circus,  or  the  figure  of  a  temple  ;  but  the  column 
is  preferable  to  the  former,  as  being  better  suited  to  the  accompani- 
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ment  of  other  architectural  forms,  and  sculptural  explanation  j  and 
the  latter  is  liable  to  the  eame  objection  with  the  tnumphal  arch,  that, 
consistently  with  a  beautiful  proportion,  it  cannot  be  raised  sufficiently 
high  to  become  a  very  distant  object.  To  these  might  be.  added  the 
Pharos,  as  a  high  and  distinguished  object  cf  classical  authority,  al- 
though  it  does  not  seem  preferable  either  for  beauty  or  utility,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  erected  in  or  near  London.'     p.  4. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  recommend  the  colossal  statue,  froni 
the  celebrated  models  of  that  kind  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
world.  He  observes  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  statue  is  the 
cxpence, — a  motive  which  ought  not  to  preponderate,  when  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  singular  advantages  which  are  to 
be  commemorated,  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  column 
near  London  Bridge,  he  says,  cost  14,500/.  a  sum  equal  to 
30,600/.  of  modern  currency.  He  proposes  that  200,000  sub- 
scriptions shall  be  advanced,  of  five  shillings  each,  which  would 
make  50,000/.  and  would  be  suflScient  for  the  work,  if  govern- 
ment would  defray  the  expences  of  conveying  the  marbles  from 
diiFerent  parts  of  England.  This  material  might  indeed  be 
well  selected  from  Great-Britaip  and  Ireland,  for  mady  excel- 
lent *kind$  are  found  in  each  country  j  and  the  united  marbles 
would  form  as  it  were  a  symbol  df  general  contribution  to  a  na- 
tional design.    The  pamphlet  concludes  in  the  following  teriris  : 

*  The  summit  of  Greenwich  Hill  appears  to  be  the  best  situation 
for  the  naval-  monument,  from  the  following  considerations :  the  gra* 
dation  of  scenery  from  the  Thames,  rising  with  the  fine  architecture 
and  porticos  of  this  great  naval  hospital  of  the  coimtry,  continued 
with  the  high  ground  and  woods,  and  connected  by  the  Observatory^ 
with  such  a  finish  would  afford  a  sublimity  of  prospect  not  to  be 
equalled  in  any  other  place.  Besides,  its  vicinity  to  and  visibility  in 
the  high  part^  of  London  and  its  environs,  to  the  south  and  east  it 
would  most  likely  be  seen  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  is  also  to' be  remem- 
bered, that  the  port  of  the  metropolis  is  the  great  port  of  the  whole 
kingdom ;  that  the,  Kent  road  is  the  ingress  to  London  from  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  that,  as  Greenwich  Hill  is  the  place 
from  whence  the  longitude  is  taken,  the  monument  would,  like  the 
first  mile-stone  in  the  city  of  Rome,  be  the  point  from  which  th« 
world  would  be  measured. 

*' Besides"  the*account  of  colossal  statues  given  by  the  ancient  au- 
thors suflicent  to  fill  a  volume,  *and  of  which  stupendous  remains  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  magnificent  works  of  this  kind 
have  been  produced  in  the  two  last  centuries :  such  are  the  figure  of 
St.  Charles  Boromaeus,  of  beateu  brass,  sixty-eight  feet  high,  on  a 
pedestal  of  forty-eight  feet  ten  inches  English  measure,  raised  by  the 
Boromsean  family  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  same  name  m  the  Mi- 
lanese ;  the  statue  of  the  Pyranees,  built  of  stone,  seventy  feet 
high,  at  Prato,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany;  and, 
the  bronze  Hercules  Famese,  forty  feefc  high,  standing  on  a  prodi* 
gious  cupola  in  the  gardens  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Ca^seL     The 
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ixrst  of  these  statues  was^  raised  in  honour  of  an  illustrious  kinsman, 
and  the  two  last  for  striking  objects  only.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  inferiority  of  the  purposes  above-mentioned  must  be  confessed,  in 
comparison  with  that  for  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  raise  a  national 
monument ;  yet  every  one  must  consider,  with  admiration  and  ap- 
plause, the  magnanimity  and  pubhc  spirit  of  those  great  person^ 
who  gave  such  encouragement  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  their 
country,  to  gratify  the  world  at  large. 

*  I  shall  close  these^  pages  with  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  G* 
Dance  for  some  of  the  observations  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
monument ;  as  also  for  the  first  hint,  that  a  colossal  statue  might  be 
a  proper  subject  for  the  monument  itself.'     p.  13. 

There  are  three  plates-  The  first  represents  the  projected 
statue  of  Britannia  triumphant,  with  its  pedestal  and  basement, 
230  feet  in  height.  The  pedestal  is  proposed  to  be  decorated 
with  portraits  of  the  king  and  the  naval  heroes,  Howe,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Duncan,  Nelson,  &c.  with  wreaths  of  laurel  on  the  four 
altars  at  the  corners  of  the  basements,  to  contairt  the  names  of 
captains,  &c.  This  design  we  must  applaud  as  at  qnce  grand 
and  classically  correct. 

The  second  plate  represents  Greenwich  Hospital,'  with  the  sta- 
tue of  Britannia  on  the  hill  behind.  It  might  have  been  wished 
that  Pritannia  had  been  centrical,  and  that  the  Observatory  had 
not  detracted  from  the  regularity  of  the  prospect. 

The  third  plate  exhibits  ^n  ancient  obelisk  column,  meta,  the 
arch  of  Titus,  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and  one  of  the  temples 
ofPaestum. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the  obelisk  as  insipid,  and  the 
meta  as  absurd,  for  the  very  term  denotes  a  boundary,  and  we 
do  not  wish  for  a  boundary  to  our  maritime  success.  The  tcfm- 
ple  is  equally  absurd,  as  there  are  no  sacrifices  to  be  offered,  and 
many  of  our  churches  are  in  the  form  of  temples.  To  erect  a 
temple  is  therefore  to  erect  a  church,  an  idea  which  might  re- 
commend itself  to  the  pious,  if , regular  sermons  were  delivered 
against  X the  horrid  practice  of  swearing,  so  common  among  our 
brave  seamen.  The  Pharos  is  also  appropriated  to  another  use; 
and,  if  it  were  not  erected  in  a  situation  wrhere  it  was  abso- 
Jutely  required,  it  would  be  a  jiist  object  of  ridicule. 

Only  three  proper  foims  can  therefore  be  indicated, — the 
triumphal  arch,  the  column,  and  the  colossal  statue.  A  tri- 
urnphal  arch  would  be  another  absurdity,  if  not  applied  in  its 
original  destination,  and  thrown  over  a  mghway.  if  it  should 
b^  placed  mid-way  on  the  principal  road  to  Portsmouth  no  ob- 
jecHon  c0uid  arise.  For  tbc  representation  of  a  column  Mr. 
Flaxman  has  oddly  enough  selected  that  of  Antoninus  from  a 
icoin,  whereas  the  celebrated  naval  column  of  Duillius  ought  tp 
Jiaye  l^eu  the  model.   Upon  the  whole^  unacquaintefd  ai  we  arp 
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Trfth  architects  and  statuaries,  we  prefer  the  colossal  statue  ott 
account  of  its  ncr/elty  anA  propriety. 


Art.  UNM.—Lettrr  t&  the  NMity  and  Gentry  composing  the  Ccin^ 
mitteefor  raising  the  Naval  rillar^  cr  Monument ^  under  the 
Patronage  of  his  Royal  Hi^ness  the  Duke  of  Cliarence;  in,  Ansiv^- 
to  the  Letter  of  John  Flaxman^  Sculptor^  to  the  Committee  on  that 
Subject.  By  Alexander  Dufoury  Architect.  4to,  is,6d.  Taylor. 
.1800. 

1  HE  purport  of  this  letter  may  easily  be  oonceived.  Mr. 
Dufour  begins  with  observing  that  Mr.  Flaxman  had  no  right  to 
publish  his  sentiments,  as  he  ought  to  haye  submitted  his  model 
to  the  committee  instead  of  laying  if  before  the  public.  We 
must  dissent,  as  we  think  on  the  contrary  that  in  such  a  national 
^sign  ail  the  models  ought  to  be  ptiblisned,  and  the  public  at 
large  constituted  the  sole  judge.  Mr.  Dufour  proceeds  to  censure 
Mr.  Flaxman  for  what  he  calls  *  his  strange  opinion.*  We  see 
nothing  strange  in  the  opinion,  but  something  very  etrange  in 
the  censure.  In  answer  to  Mr,  Flaxman's  remarks  on  the 
obelisk,  this  writer  observes,  that  the  chief  merit  wpul.d  be  in 
forming  a  beautiful  monument,  of  which  there  is  no  model  in  an^ 
tii[uity.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  hardly  an  idea  ipan  be 
suggested  which  is  unknown  to  the  ancients.  In  a  garden  aiiy 
form  might  be  followed  5  but  in  a  monument  of  grelat  expense 
and  national  glory  it  would  be  more  safe  to  adhere  to  known 
models,  lest,  in  search^  after  ideal  beauty,  we  should  sink  into 
real  barbarism,  and  erect  a  monument  which  may  please  the 
fleeting  taste,  but  be  viewed  with  contempt  by  a  more  en- 
lightened posterity.  Mr.  Dufour  proceeds  to  defend  his  obelisk 
with  grcfat  wrath  and  all  the  zeal  of  ignorance  :  for  we  must  re-  ^ 
mind  him  that  the  Egyptian  obelisk  was  not  designed  as  a  form  of 
beauty  or  of  commepaoration,  but  for  the  real  and  solid  purpose^ 
of  astronomy,  as^M.  Bailly  has  amply  demonstrated  in  his  Histoire 
de  TAstipnomie  Andenne.  He  shows  that  the  obelisks  were 
gnomous,  and  had  always  small  bowls  at  the  top  to  give  the  out-- 
line  of  the  shadow  more  precisely,  by  which  means  the  meridian 
and  the  sun's  advance  towards  the  tropics  were  discovered.  If 
therefore  we  must  have  an  obelisk,  let  it  be  placed  on  ihe  top  of 
the  observatory.  ■  • 

Mr.  Dufour  proceeds  to  defend  the  t^riumphal  arch  and  the  pillar, 
and  with  some  reason  to  object  to  the  other  old  models  contained 
in  Mr.  Flaxman's  tliird  plate,  as  mean  representations,  and  not 
happily  chosen:  but  the  following  observations  deserve  mojfg 
Jiotice. 
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'  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  as  John  Flaxman,  sculptor,  has  had 
the  goodness  to  give  you  some  rules  for  judging  the  drawings  of 
architecture  which  shall  be  presented  to  you,  I,  architect,  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  delivering  my  opinion  upon  tlie  model  which  he  off^ra 
to  the  public 

:  *  Its  first  defect  is  the  want  of  any  character  of  a  naval  monument;- 
for  the  little  boats  in  bas-rehef,  on  which  arc  placed  the  species-  of 
ghosts  that  crown  the  busts  #f  the  admirals,  can  produce  no  effect  at 
the  distance  necessary  for  viewing  his  monument.  The  four  bomcs  or 
«tud8  at  the  angles  of  his  steps,  and  of  which  he  has  taken  the  idea 
from  his  antique  medal,  seem  as  if  placed  there  by  chance*  They 
answer  no  object  of  utihty  j  and  the  square  steps,  which  lose  themselves 
in  these  circular  figures,  would  produce  a  very  bad  effect.  Hi«r 
pedestal  is  heavy;  its  parts  are  too  equal,  and  do  not  besides  afford 
four  places,  well  marked,  to  receive  the  four  inscriptions  which  arc 
absolutely  necessar}'.  His  figure  is  too  short;  the  right  arm  is  badly 
designed,  and  the  fantastical  helmet  with  which  it  ip  set  off,  gives  to 
it,  at  first  sight,  the  look  of  an  Egyptian  figure.  ' 

*  Were  his  monument  a  proper  one,  I  should  applaiid  his  idea  of 
placing  it  on  Greenwich  Hill,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  Hospital;  but 
«uch  a  figure  would  overpower  and  mike  an  edifice,  at  present  poa-* 
sessed  of  so  much  magnificence,  appear  to  a  disadvantage.  Of 
this  truth  he  seems  to  be  perfectly  aware  himself;  for  after  having 
told  us  he  placed  it  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill,  in  his  drawing  he 
represents  it  at  the  bottom. 

*  Mr.  Flaxman  endcawurs  to  persuade  us  that  a  colossal  figure 
exhibits  **  more  magnificence,  power,  skill,  and  surprise,"  than-a 
figure  of  ordinary  size.  'This  as  a  proposition  that  involves  him  in  a 
question  which  he  wiU  find  sit  difficult  to  support  by  citations  from 
Phny,  Pausanias,  &c.  .He  should  have  reflected,  studied  nature  and 
the  heart  of  man  philosophically,  and  be  aWe  to  draw  his  arguments 
from  his  own  reflectiohs.     ' 

*  An  artist  may  raise  an  immense  column,  and  yet  please ;  for  what- 
ever some  architects  may  assert,  a  column  is  not  an  imitation- of 
nature.;  but  in  the  imitative  arts,  such  ^s.  pain  ting  and  sculpture,  every 
thing  tliat'outsteps  nature  too  far  surprises  without  pleasing  us.  Na- 
ture herself,  when  she  trespasses  beyond  her  ordinary  limits,  particu- 
larly in  the  human  species,,  has  something  that  disgusts  as  our  surprise 
fefegins'  to  abate.  The  giants,  even  the  l/tst  proportiqned,  astonish  us 
for  the  moment,  but  end  with  fatiguing  the'  eye.  So  with  statues, 
those  which  have  for  ages  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation,  are  not 
colossal.  "These  are,  tKe  Apblio,  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Gladiator, 
the  Laocoon,  Sec.  All  these  approach,  or  only  exceed  in  a  small  de- 
gree, human  nature.  I  say  more.  Any  ordinary  sculptor  can  execute 
a  colossal  statue,  in  which  every  thing  is  exaggerated,  outrey  and 
shewn  only  in  mass;  but  none  except  a  sculptor  of  genius  can  express 
in  a  statue  of  the  common  size,  the  forms  and  the  passions  of  human 
nature.  In  a  colossal  statue,  after  the  composition,  all  the  rest  i» 
rather  the  business  of  the  masons  than  the  sculptor.  From  thence  it 
follows,  that  these  species  of  \torks  are  not  calculated  to  transmit  to 
posterity  the  merit  of  the  artists  of  a  nation.  They  afford  only  an  idea 
of  4ts  riche  . 
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«  Mr.  Flaxman,  true  always  in  his  language  to  his  profession  of  af 
•culptor^  **  considers  how  much  more  sentiment  and  interest  there  is 
in  a  fine  human  figure  that  can  possibly  be  produced  in  the  choicest 
piece  of  architecture.**     • 

*  It  is  certain  that  if  we  wished  to  represent  the  portrait,  the  figure, 
or  any  memorable  expl(Ht  of  a  hero,  a  statue  would  answer  the  intent 
better  than  a  pillar,  or  an  obelisk*  This  is  too  evident  for  argiunent. 
But  if  we  wished  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  a  piece  of  architecture  is 
better  calculated  for  the  purpose  than  a  statue-  It  is  the  colisee  which 
now  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  It  is  to  the  pillars  of 
Trajan,  Antoninus,  Pompey,  the  tnumplial  arches  of  Constantine, 
Titus^  and  their  inscriptions,  which  have  survived  so  many  ages,  that 
we  arc  mdebted  for  the  memory, of  these  great  men;  while  their 
statues,,  even  colossal,  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  ebony,  and  marble,  as  Mr. 
Flaxman,  or  his  friend  Puny,  would  have  them,  have  been  almost  all 
despoiled,  melted  down,  burned,  mutilated,  or  btpken.  The  few  of 
them  that  remain  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  leave  antiquaries  themselves 
doubtful  with  respect  to  the  great  men  whom  they  were  intended  to 
Fcpresent.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  a  monument  of  architecture  m 
wjlalch  the  talents  of  different  artists  must  necessarily  combine,  is  more 
diirable  and  more  proper  than  a  statue  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
talents,  the  bravery,  and  the  riches  that  distinguish  the  English 
nation.  This  position,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  sufficiently  established  ; 
and  therefore  shall  not  trespass  on  your  time  by  urging  any  further 
arguments  in  its  support,  though  I  could  adduce  many,'     P.  13. 

JSome  of  these  remarks  are  just,  and  others  extraneous.  As  a 
|iaval  inoaument,  Mr.Flaxman's  statue^  should  have  borne  a  trident 
in  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  should  have  reclined  upon  the 
prow  of  a  diip.  Perhaps  even  the  naval  crown  should  have  been 
substituted  for  the  helmet.  The  concomitant  emblems  ought 
also  to  have  been  strictly  maritime ;  and  we  must  indeed  advise 
the  artists  in  general  to  study  the  medals,  gems,  and  other  relics 
of  antiquity,  immediately  relative  to  naval  affairs,  as  a  necfessary 
step  to  any  finished  design ;  for,  in  applauding  Mr.  Flaxman's 
idea,  ^e  did  not  mean  to  mclude  the  smaller  parts  and  accompar 
niments,  which  are  susceptible  of  emblems  far  more  appropriated 
to  a  naval  monument.  The  otherrobjections  of  Mr,  Dufour  we 
must  regard  as  trifling  and  unworthy  oif  notice. 
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Art.  1 8. — Thoughts  on  the  English  Government*  Addressed  to  thfiqmei 
Good  Sense  of  the  People  of  England.  In  a  Series  of  Letters*  L^erthe 
Fourth.  Svo.   is.  6d.  Wright.     l8oa 

Jl  his  letter  is  chiefly  employed  in  censuring  Blackstone  aiid 
Locke,  and  in  exhibiting,  according  to  the  author's  fancy,  a  corrected 
text  of  the  celebrated  Commentaries  on  the  La^s  of  England,  as  far' 
as  they  treat  on  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  constitution  of  this 
country.  To  any  one  who  has  read  the  former  letters  of  this  writer 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  he  would  correct 
the  text  of  Blackstone,  and  represent  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the 
king.  He  follows  up  his  own  hypothesis  *(if  that  can  be  called 
an  hypothesis  which  is  involved  in  contradiction  and  absurdity  above 
the  measure  of  caballistic  theology)  with  all  due  contempt  of"  the 
venerable  judge;  and,  setting  himself  in  his  place,  prates  iivith  match- 
less effrontery  on  the  power  of  the  state;  and  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, in  direct  repugnance  to  the  sentiments  of  the  illustrious  com<^ 
mentator.  We  thinks  however,  that  the  quiet  good  sense  of  the 
English  people  will  not  sanction  an  attempt  to  scatter  the  tares  of 
Mr.  Reeves  amongst  the  wheat  of  sir  William  Blackstone ;  and  we 
trust  that  if  tliis  mixture  be  attempted  they  will  show  thtir  good  sense 
by  rejecting  the  mongrel  and  heterogeneous  result.  The  gold  of  the 
Jatter  can  never  amalgamate  with  the  lead  of  the  writer  before  us;  he 
may  indeed  amuse  himself  with  composing  letters  without  end,  but  he 
Tvill  never  be  able  to  gain  currency  for  his  base  metal  by  outrageously 
intermixing  it  with  the  sterling  ore  of  this  justly  celebrated  legal  ex- 
positor. After  exhibiting  himself  as  the  corrector  of  Blackstone  and 
the  contemner  of  Locke,  he  proceeds  to  censure  the  Critical  reviewer  . 
on  whom  was  imposed  the  task  of  reading  and  commenting  upon  his 
last  letter*.  He  accuses  him  of  dlsingenuousness  iand  falsification,  and 
opposes  the  reviewer's  statement  of  his  doctrines  by  opposite  state- ' 
raents  brought  from  other  parts  of  Jiis  letters.  This  indeed  he  may 
easily  do,  and  may  continue  to  do,  vv^ith  respect  to  every  kind  of 
doctrine  that  can  possibly  be  attributed  to  him  in  future;  for  his  letters- 
are  a  medley  of  doctrines  of  the  most  opposite  descriptions:  his  pages 
are  perpetually  refuting  each  other^ — ^and  his  whole  system  is  at  irre- 
concileable  enmity  with  itself.  A  reviewer  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is 
undoubtedly  placed  in  an  irksome  situation;  and  all  he  can  hope  to  da 
is  to  exhibit  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  patch-work 
production,  and  leave  the  author,  as  he  has  been  left  in  the  present 
instance,  to  vindicate  himself  ks  well  as  he  may  be  able.  He  is 
offended  it  seems  that  .we  have  ascribed  his  former  letters  to  Mr» 

*  See  our  XXVIII ih- Vol.  New  An>  -p.  90. 
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Reeves  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  his  name  were  in  the  title-page* 
We  will  tell  him  what  led  us  to  this  confidence;  and  we  confess' that 
our  coriviclion  concerning  the  author  much  exceeded  any  thing*  that 
the  name  upon  the  title-page  co«ld  have  produced.  The  name  upon 
the  title-paee  is  no  kgai  evidence  that  the.wnting  belongs  to  the  name 
nnder  which  it  is  published;  but  there  may  be  internal  evidence  of 
such  a  fact,  indubitably  conclusive  before  a  tribunal  of  law  or  a  tri- 
bunal of  criticism*  In  the  thirteenth  page  of  the  letter  now  before 
us,  this  writer  acknowledges  it  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  Reeves, 
or  of  the  man  whose  writings  were  officially  condemned  in  the  house  of 
commons.  Now  this  man,in  a  court  of  law,  was  proved  to  beMr.Reeves*  ' 
And  we  know  that  the  letters  on  which  we  have  already  animad- 
verted were  written  by  the  convicted  writer  of  the  pamphlet  that  in- 
cmTcd  the  disgrace  of  parliamentary  censure,  from  internal  evidence — 
from  the  peculiar  phraseology  adopted — ^from  a  style  which  is  alto-- 
gether  Mr.  Reeves's  own,  and  which  the  Critical  Review  shall  not  be. 
tarnished  by  a  vain  endeavbuir  to  copy  or  to  characterise.  He  will 
perceive  we  have  not  depended  upon  anonymous  accusat'tonsy  as  some 
associations  have  done  in  tracing  a  culprit.  We  have  brought  the 
charge  home  to  his  business  and  his  bosom,  and  he  neither  can  nor 
will  endeavour  to  deny  it. 

Art.  ig,'-^Rf/!gcthni  on  the  poUtical  and  moral  State  of  Society ^  at  the- 
close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  John  Bokvles^  Esq.  8vo.  55.  senvedm 
Rivingtons.     iBoo. 

Buonaparte  is  a  most  horrible  monster,  &c.  &c«  &c.  All  civilised 
•ociety  whl  be  destroyed  by  the  French  revolution,  &c.  &c.  &c.  This 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  these  reflexions;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  compliments  paid  to  ourselves,  we  must  not  conceal  from  our 
readers  that  this  worK  is  the  best  sedative  we  have  taken  in  our  hands- 
for  some  time:  we  defy  any  man  to  be  angry  with  the  writer,  or  to  feel 
a  muscle  disordered  in  his  progress  through  the  work :  on  the  contrary 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  read  ten  pages  without  tailing  asleep. 

Art.  20. — Further  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  Public  Opinion;  heing 

,  a  Continuation  of  a  Timely  Appeal'*^  to  the  Common  SerJe  of  the  People  of 

Great  Britain  in  general ,  ana  of  the  In  habitants  of  Buckinghamshire  tn 

pariicular^  on  the  present  Situation  of  Ajfairs. .  By  J.  Penny  Esq.  S'yo, 

4/.  Hatchard.  i8cQ. 

Under  the  name  of  Penn  we  little  expected  to  find  a  work  crowded 
with  military  metaphors ;  but  our  readers  may  form  some  opinion  of 
the  change  which  time  makes  in  the  sentiment  of  a  family  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

*  I  am,  both  in  a  plain  and  a  figurative  sense,  a  private  soldier, 
armed  for  the  defence  of  my  religion  and  countr}';  but  I  shall  continue 
just  to  preserve  that  confidence  which  is,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  of 
treasonable  emissaries,  becoming  in  a  private  soldier.  If,  accordingly, 
I  find  a  less  judicious  conduct  observed  by  my  superiors  of  one  sort 
than  what  is  exhibited  to  me  by  those  of  the  other,  I  shall  withhold 
my  obedience  as  long  as  I  have  the  least  excuse  for  it.*  Should,  for 
instance,  a  petty  literary  officer,  in  the  heat  of  action,  when  evei*y  man. 
is  trusting  to  his  own  strength  or  slight,  order  me  to  fall  into  the  rank* 

»  See  our  XXIVth  Vo^  New  Arr.  p.  4d7. 
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to  join  m  some  complicated  manoeuvre;  or  should  he,  when  the  enem^ 
is  charging  according  to  the  new  tactics,  prepare  to  drill  me  and  my 
neighbours  in  observing  all  the  old  military  forms,  I  at  least  shall  look 
out  kfeenly  for  a  counter-order  from  one  of  greater  authority.  Nor 
shall  I  certainly  more  scruple  to  persevere,  though  accused  by  the, 
enemy  himself  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  in  taking  advantagej 
which  are  among  the  most  justifiable  he  takes.  But  I  trust  the  cause 
of  religion,  for  which  we  fight,  will  be  supported  by  rather  more 
than  less  of  prudent  liberality,  in  addition  to  that  honesty  which,  in 
general,  is  so  remarkable  in  its  adherents;  and  that  its  popularity  be- 
coming every  day  greater,  its  friends  maybe  too 'much  animated  by 
success  to  mortify  ingenuous  zeal  among  themselves  by  the  cavils  of 
cold  bigotry  an4  frivolous  squeamishness,  while  its  enemies,  for  the 
same  reason,  together  with  the  pride  of  citizenship,  may  abate  of  that 
superabundant  censure,  which,  dealt  forth  in  blasphemous  ribaldry, 
has,  to  this  hour,  new  strung  the  lawless  arms  it  guides  against  all  the 
pious  and  the  well-meaning.'     p.  184. 

We  will  give  the  author  all  due  credit  for  the  soundness  of  his 
piety;  but  his  style  at  least  is  mystical,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  task 
in  liumberless  pla<ies  to  find  out  his  meaning. 

Art.  21. — Political  Essays  on  Popular  Subjects.  Zvo.  2s^6J.  Chappie. 

1800. 

These  Essays,  written  on  many  of  the  first  principles  of  politics, 
liberty,  democracy,  and  the  party  denominations  of  Whig  and  ToVy, 
inaybe  said  to  be  composed  on  popular  subjects,  but  we  cannot  add 
that  they  are  written  in  a  popular  manner.  Very  few  j/eople  will  un- 
derstand them.  The  style  is  inflated  and  turgid;  and  the  writer's  ideas 
are  enveloped  in  a  labyrinth  of  words.  Burke  is  the  idol  of  his 
adoration ;  and  the  politics  and  diction  of  his  latter  days  the  objects 
of  his  imitation.  The  French  revolution  is  the  grand  phantom  at- 
tacked; and,  with  this  haunting  his  mind,  he  discusses  the  important 
subjects  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  the  British  constitution,  imputing 
jacobinism  to  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  island  who 
happen  not  tq  agree  with  him  in  his  speculations.  On  the  constitution 
lie  argues  agreeably  to  the  well-known  metaphor  of  the  king  being 
the  trunk,  the  lords  and  commons  the  branches,  and  appeals  to  the  trutl^ 
of  histpry  for  his  assertions,  not  perhaps  having  settled  well  in  his  own 
mind  whence  our  constitutjion  dates  its  origin.  If,  according  to  the  de*., 
termination  of  a  great  lawyer,  it  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Caesar, 
we  must  look  for  it  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  there  he  will 
scarcely  find  much  ground  for  his  positions.  Little  aa  he  seems  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  his  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  the  French  revolution  seems  t6  be  equally  limited;  and 
without  reflecting  that  a  change  in  the  minds  of  above  twenty  millions 
of  people  cannot  be  produced  without  some  fcal  defect  in  the  pre- 
ceding system,  he  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  throne  and  the  altar  to  the 
arts  of  a  few  factious  demagogues  and  the  writings  of  a  few  philoso- 
phers. Our  revolution  he  opposes  to  it,  as  a  proof  of  the  superior 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors;  but  he  is  even  angry  with  the  word  revp-s 
lution:  and  it  must  indeed  be  grating  to  his  earsj  for  the  placing  of 
William  the  Third  on  the  throne,  a  prince  without  any  prctensioni 

CwT.  Rbt.VoL  XXXI. /V^  1801.  Q^ 
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whatever  from  national  blood,  and' deriving  his  right  entirely  froift  tn^ 
choice  of  the  nation,  is  a  fact  of  so  striking  a  nature,  and  so  opposite' 
to  his  principles^  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  wish  to  pass  over" 
this  memorable  asra,-  and  to  Hot  out  the  name  of  revolution  from  our 
annals* 

Art.  ll.y^Fact^  of  Importance  relative  to  the  present  State  of  Greats 
Brttabi.  ^vo,   is,   Rivingtons.      1800; 

From  these  facts  the  writer  deduces  the  following  conclusion: 

*  I  feel  most  happy  in  the  conviction  of  my  mind,  which  impels  me 
to  declare  loudiy  to  my  countrymen,  that  the  reveniies  of  Britain  are 
solidly  good;  that* her  debts  are  in  a-  regular  course  of  payment  5,  that 
her  credit  is  stable;  that  her  population  is^  increasing;  that  her  manu-» 
factures  are  m  a  thrilling  condition ;-  that  her  shipping  has  multiplied^^ 
and  her  commerce  is  extended,  beyond  example ; — in  ^  word,  that  we 
possess  actual  prosperity  and  great  resources/     p*  33. 

Whether  these  facts  and  the  conclusion  are  fiue  or  filse  we  will  notk 
investigate  at  present;  btit  one  proposition  maHntai!ied  by  this  writer 
we  canrjot  but  rank  under  the  latter  head;  He  invidiously  presumes 
*  that  Mr.  Morgan,'  whose  talents  in  calculation,  ignorance  and  conceit 
oi>ly  can  dare  to  asperse,  *  will  pretend  to  be  unable  to  discover  the 
difference  between  simple  and  compound  interest.'  After  such  an  in* 
sjnuatipnwho  will  vouch  for  any  one  fact  being  truly  stated  in  this- 
work  without  farther  authority  ? 

Art.  23. — Union  or  Separation,  Written  some  Tears  since\,ly  the  ReVm 
Dr^  ^fucher^  Dean  of  Gloucester y  and  now  first  published  iH  this  Tract 
upon  the  same  Subject.     By  the  Rev,  Dr,  Clarke^  Seci-etary  for  the 

^  Library  and  Clmplaln  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
Third  Edition,  With  an  Appendix^  on  the pollticaly  commercial  eind  civil 
State  of  Ireland,  ^vo,  2s,    Hatchard. 

To  th^  valuable  remarks  of  I)r.  Tucker  on  the  grand  question  of 
the  Union  are  added  the  no  left  povverful  reasonings  of  the  editor;, 
and,  as  the  union  is  now  established,  we  shall  hope  that  no  unfortunate 
prejudices  will  tend  to  injure  it,  and  that,  foregoing  alf  distinctions  of 
privileges  between  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  irishmen^  catholic, 
churchman,  or  j)resbyterian,  all  may  unite  together  as  members  of 
one  state  in  promoting  its  political  interests. 

Art.  24.^ — The politi(aly  eommercuxli  and  civil  State  of  Ireland^  By  thr 
Rev,  Dr,  Cl^rie,  Secretary  for  the  Library  and  Chaplain  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Being  an  Appendix  to  ^\  Union  or  Sepa^^ 
ration,'*  8iw?.    is,  6d,.     Hatchard.  ^ 

The  happy  union  which  has  taken  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  renders  any  farther  arguments  in  support  of  it  superfluous;  but 
as  there  may  be  a  few,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, ^^hose  prejudices 
on  this  subject  are  not  yet  entirely  removed,  the  state  of  Ireland  di-awn* 
np  by  this  well-informed  writer  may  deserve  from  them  a  serious" 
perusal,  and  the  sound  reasoning  he  advances,  added  to  the  gro^vnng^ 
experience  of  eVeiy'day,  will,  we  doubt  not,  make  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  their  minds,  and  associate  t4iem  cordially  in  supporting  and 
cementing  still  closer  the  bands  of  one  national  and'fraternal  con- 
nexion. -  ' 
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Art.  25.—^  calm  InvestigattGn  of  the  Circumstances  that  have  led  to  the 

^present  Scarcity  of  Grain  in  Britain  :  suggesting  the  Means  of  alleviating 

tjoat  EiVily  and  of  presenting  the  Recurrence  of  such  a  Calamity  in  future. 

By  James  Anderson^  LL.Jb.  F^R.S^  I^.S.J.B.  lyc^     SWi' '  2s.  6d. 

Xumming^     i8oi.  , 

The  present  scarcity  is  ^elt  by  every  one^^the  causes  that  have  in- 
troduced it  are  und'erstdod  by  few— ^the  prejudices  of  the  people  are 
excited 'against  the  dealers  in  com— and  it  is  difficult  to  lead  those 
who  alohe  can  remedy  the  evil  into  that  calm  invcBtigation  which 
must,  to  he.  effectual,  precede  their  acts;  The  cause  of  the  bad  effects 
of  the  present  scarcity   lies  deeper  than  the  generality  of  writers 
imagine;  and^  if  in  the  present  work  it  is  not  wholly  developed,  the 
appeal  to  facts  is  so  judicious— ^the  reasoning  on  them  so  sound  and 
clear — the  necessity  of  recurring  to  experience  instead  of  ^eculative 
opinions  so  plainly  demonstrated^  that  we  think  the  writer  perfectly 
justified  in  dediciating  his  reniarks  to  the  constitutional  legislators  of 
the  kingdom;  and  we  should  be  happy  to  learn  that  they  had  been 
perused  by  each  individual  miember  before  he  gives  another  v^e  on 
this  interesting  subjeett  nA  striking  fact  presents  itself  in  this  inves- 
tigation.    In  a  table  is  given  a  view  of  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  with  the  balance  of  the  exports  and  imports, 
from  which  it  appears  that  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  last  "century 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  miich  below  that  of  the  last  fifty  years 
of  the  preceding  centu^;  and  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  the 
1^  century  the  average  price  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  first 
fifty  years-.     During  the  former  period',  namely,  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  last  century i,  the  exports  far  exceeded  the  imports*  During"  the    ^ 
latter  fifty  years  the  imports  far  exceeded  the  exports.     There  must 
have  been  some  cause  therefore  which  should  thus  change  the  system 
of  ^  country^  diminish  its  capacity  of  exporting  the  superfluity  of  its 
com,  and  render  it  dependent  on  its  neighbours  for  sustenance* 

This  cause  is  referred  by  our  writer  to  the  changes  introduced  into 
our  corn  laws.  Before  the  revolution  there  wks  a  duty  on  exportation, 
and  com  was  necessarily  very  dear;  at  the  revolution  the  system  of 
bounties  on  exportation  was  introduced,  which  gave  confidence  to  the 
farmer  .and  increased  naturally  the  quiantity  of  the  commodity.  In  the 
last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  bounty  was  suspended  or 
wholly  annulled,  cbnseiquently  the  confidence  of  the  farmer  was 
brqkftn,  and  instead  of  raising  corn  he  directed  his  attention  to  other  / 
pursuits,  and  we  were  Under  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  deficiency, 
hence  necessarily  produced,  by  importiition.  It  is  natural  tl  erefore  to 
conclude  that  the  system  laid  down  by  our  ancestors. at  the  revolution 
was  wise  and  beneficial,  and  that  the  encroachments  made  on  it  ip  this 
reign  have  been  equally  injudicious  and  injuriousk  To  revert  to  the 
old  system  may  be  difficult-pto  persist  in  the  i:^e5ent  must  be  ruinous. 

But  it  may  belaid  that  an  increased  population  has  produced  the 
evil  of  which  we  complain.  This  suggestion  is  combated  with  great 
success  by  our  author,  who  shows  clearly  that  population  and  plenty, 
pz^ucity  of  inhabitarits  and  poverty^  are  ins'eparable  companions.  This 
he  proves  by  instances  of  the  population  and  plenty  of  Greece, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Carthage,  Sicily,  and  Rome,  in  .different  periods  of 
their  history ;  ai>d  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  ifrbm  Spain  confirms  in 
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the  most  striking  manner  his  general  position.  The  efFect  also  of 
cultivation  on  a  country  is  shown  by  the  fertilisation  of  Various 
parts  of  Brabant;  and  we  agree  with  the  writer  that,  instead  of 
tittering  those  unjustifiable,  ridiculous,  and  absurd  complaints  on  a 
pretended  superabundance  of  population,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove 
that  this  island  is  far  from  having  its  just  proportion  of  inhabitants, 
ind  that  the  number  might  be  doublea  or  trebled  in  the  couirse  of  some 
few  years  with  great  facility  and  advantage*  An  obvious  mode  of  im- 
provement  is  offered  by  the  writer  which  must  have  struck  every  inha* 
bitant  of  a  large  town,  particularly  of  London, — ^and  that  is,  to  prevefit 
the  waste  of  manure  made  in  a  great  city,  by  carrying  it  on  the  land 
instead  of  permitting  it  to  foul  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  injure  the 
comfort  if  not  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  To  see  the  nature  of 
this  evil  in  its  fullest  e ictent,  a  person  should,  from  Blackfriars^  Bridge, 
be  a  witness  of  the  effect  of  a  thunder-storm  after  a  drought  of  some 
time  on  the  common  sewers  of  London »  The  filth  pours  down  from 
the  3?leet  in  a  torrent,  and  the  Thames  is  discoloured  by  the  nastiest 
assemblage  of  every  species  of  ordure  as  far  as  the  centre  arch  of 
Blackfriars'  Bridge;  the  stream  carries  it  to  \he  water-works  of  Lon- 
don Bridge,  whence  it  is  pumped  up,  and  once  more  returned  to  sup- 
ply the  tea-tables  of  the  city.  ,So  nauseous  and  horrid  a  discharge  of 
filth  into  a  river  would  fertilise  our  fields  to  an  incredible  extent ;  and 
heahh,  delicacy^  cleanliness,  and  wealth,  would  be  promoted,  by  di- 
verting these  impure  streams  into  their  proper  channels. 

The  writer  does  not  profess  to  have  elucidated  the  whole  of  thi» 
important  subject  r  much  serious  matter  of  discussion  still  remains,  and 
he  waits  for  the  decision  of  the  public  on  what  he  has  thus  advanced 
before  he  proceeds  in  his  researches.  He  must  be  too  well  acquainted 
with  t]:e  nature  of  the  public  to  be  very  sanguine  in  his  expectations; 
yet  we  shall  lament,  for  the  sake  of  political  science,  if  the  varying 
humours  of  uninformed  minds  should  prevent  him  from  benefiting  man- 
kindby  his  knowledge.  Should  the  present  generation  reject  his  labours,, 
they  will  nevertheless  afford  light  to  a  future  age:  yet  we  cannot  permit 
ourselves  to  suppose  that  this  work  will  be  neglected,  even  in  our  own 
day,  as  it  contains  a  fund  of  information  and  sound  reasoning  whick 
must  recoinmend  it  to  every  legislator  and  to  every  private  individual 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  real  cause  of  the  present  scarcity. 

Art.  z6. — Tie  different  EffecU  of  Peace  and  War  on  the  Prtce  of  Bread 
.  Corrtf  consrdered  in  an  Examination  of  P'rinciplet:  attempted  to  he  etta^ 

hFtsBed,  from  the  Tearly  Rates  of  the  Mariet^  by  J^Brand^.  CL  M.A^ 
^^c.'^c^    By  John  Duthy^  Esq^  Author  of  Observations  ou  the  High 

Price  of  Provisions,  ivo.  is.6d.     Wallis.     1801. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  sums  up  his  judicious  observations  on 
the  com  tableFy  and  arguments  founded  on  them,  by  Mr..  Brand,  witb» 
thefbllowing  very  pertinent  remarks:.  ^  ^ 

«  The  cumbrous  pressure  of  taxes  now  weighs  directly  and  heavily, 
thouffh  not  equally,  on  every  body  of  men,  and  on  almost  every  article 
of  mty  and  their  circuitous  effect,  which  was  never  extinct,  though 
working  in.  the  dark,  is  now  plainly  discernible  by  the  most  iita^entive 
observe^—- If  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  century,  while  our 
trices  rapidly  increased,  their  circuitous  effect  was  not  perceptible  in 
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tlic  price  of  corn  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  the  reason  is  this:  oui: 
national  impravements  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  and  in  every 
branch  of  industry  which  produces  articles -of  prime  necessity  or  ge- 
neral usefulness,  increased  still  more  rapidly  than  our  taxes;  but  of  late 
the  system  of  taxation  has  proceeded  with  such  hasty  and  gigantic 
strides,  both  directly  and  circuitously,  as  no  advance  of  national  im- 
provement can  possibly  keep  pace  with. — ^This  is  a  fact  the  truth  of 
which  every  man*8  painful  experience  tells  him  daily  and  hourly;  even 
they  who  dare  not  openly  avow  it  si^h  in  secret,  and  are  compelled^ 
from  bitter  conviction,  to  acknowledge  its  undoubted  certainty.'  p.  5 6, 

As  a  remedy  to  the  evils  under  which  the  nation  groans,  a  petition 
to  the  king  *  for  a  change  of  ministers  and  a  change  of  measures'  it . 
recommended.  One  part  oT  the  request  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
the  king's  own  act  in  dismissing  from  his  councils  a  majority  of  the 
ministers  who  were  in  the  cabinet  when  the  author  was  writing,  and 
we  have  now  only  to  hope  that  such  dismissal  may  hfi  speedily  fol- 
lowed with  an  equal  change  of  measures. 

Art.  27*— iS^or^  Thoughts  on  the  present  Price  of  Pt^ovisions.      By  09 
Officer  of  the  yqlunteer  Corps.   %vo,  6d,    Wright.     i8cx). 

The  shortness  of  these  thoughts,  for  thoughts  they  must  be  called, 
is  their  greatest  merit.  The  phrase  *  anno  1795  was  a  bad  year,' 
may  do  wcH  enough  in  a  letter  rrom  the  author's  counting-house  to  a 
country  correspondent;  and  to  call  bread  *  a  bill  of  exchange'  is  a 
very  pretty  thought,  we  doubt  not,  aniong  the  officers  of  the  volunteer 
corps:  but  in  the  next  literary  enterprise  of  this  writer  we  recommend- 
it  to  him  to  submit  his  work  to  the  correction  of  some  friend  who  is  lesi 
acquainted  With  the  counting-house,  and  mpre  wijth  the  profevion  of 
imauthor* 

RELIGION- 

Art.  2^. — A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Ra^h  Churton^  ia$e  Fetlonv  of  Brazen" 
Nose  College  in  Oxford;  from  Francis  Eyre  of  Warkworthy  Esq.  8vflu 
Robinsons.. 

A  controversy  between  a  clergyman  of  the  churdh  of  England  and 
a  gentleman  of  the  catholic  persuasion  is,  in  these  days,  an  unusual 
circumstance  ;  and  the  gentleman  in  this  instance  seems  scarcely  de- 
serving vof  blame  for  entering  with  some  warmth  into  a  defence  of  his 
cause,  as  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  dragged  into  the  contest  by  the 
officious  zeal  of  his  adversary.  The  usual  arguments  are  brought  for- 
ward ;  and  Mr.  Eyre  presses  the  divine  very  doscly  on  some  points  m 
which  he  was  not  sufficiently  guarded.  One  point  is  the  validfty  of 
English  ordinationsu  The  clergyman  had  asserted  that  the  saci'amcnts 
of  his  church  *  ace  rigiitly  administered  by  pastors  who,  by  due  order 
and  unbroken  succession^  hpld  their  respective  offices  from  Christ  ;* 
;and  he  reproaches  the  dissenters  with  their  inability  to  prove  the 
«ame  thing  of  their  sacraments.  This  is  a  fine^opic  for  the  catholic : 
he  enters  the  lists  with  great  advantages;  he  appeals  to  the  book  of 
common  prayer ;  and  he  extracts,  from  the  ritual  for  the  ordination 
of  priests,  the  passage  in  which  the  bishop  communicates  the  holy 
ghost  to  the  pne^t;  and  gives  him  authority  to  ministjer  in  the  coii- 
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grcgation,  *  when  he  shall  be  lawfully  appointed  thereunto.*  Here 
the  catholic  makes  the  just  distinction  between  a  person's  ability  to 
n^inister  when  he  is  appointed,  and  the  authority  to  minister  in  the 
place  to  which  he  is  appointed— -a  distinction  which  is  too  generally 
overlooked  by  Protestants  in  the  catholic  controversy.  From-  this 
point,  which  he  justifiefi  by  proofs  taken  from  the  process  of  institu- 
tion in  the  church  of  England,  and  the  authority  Qf  her  most  re-. 
spectable  divines,  he  advances  to  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  her 
bishops.  It  is  allowed  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  prjor  to  the 
church  of  Ergland  ;  consequently,  the  bishops  of  the  latter  church' 
must  derive  their  authority  by  means  of  the  succession  in^he  church 
of  Rome  from  the  times  of  the  apostles,  The  difficulty  is  to  prove 
the  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  archbishop  Parker  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  to  show  how  he  derived  it  from  the  apostles.  Was  it  con^ 
ferred  on  him  by  men  who  derived  that  authority  from  the  agostles, 
or  \^^s  it  an  emanation  from  the  royal  authority  of  England  ?  These 
xire  questions  to  which  it  ViU  be  difficult  to  return  a  satisfactory  aa- 
Swer,  as  long  as  it  shall  be  thought  necessary  to  prove  that  the  arch- 
bishop derived  his  jurisdiction  by  the  regular  succession  to  St.  Peter. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  he  derived  his  authority  from  the  head  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  established.  We  might  more  per- 
plex the  catholic  by  urging  him  to  prove  the  regular  succession  of 
the  popes  from  the  chief  of  the  apostles.  This  last  point,  indeed, 
our  author  attempts  to  prove  ;  and  his  three  grand  proofc  are  taken 
from  Irenaeus,  St.  Optatus  MilHvitanus,  and  St.  Augustine ;  but  he 
does  not  account  for  the  difference  in  the  tables  of  popes  given  by 
these  writers,  nor  does  he  enter  sufficiently  into  the  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  Irenaeus,  We  ourselves  have  not  seen  a  proof  that 
St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome,  much  less  a  list  of  his  twelve  first  ^Ct 
sessors,  on  which  we  can  place  any  reliance. 

Various  fathers  are  now  brought  fon^^ard  to  show  the  necessity  of 
respecting  the  traditions  of  the  church  ;  and  the  argumentum  ad  vere^ 
cvndiam  is  well  applied  on  the  baptism  of  infants  in  the  church  of 
England,  which  it  is  said  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  help  of  tra- 
dition. If  we  should  allow  this,  still  the  ^catholic  doctrine  of  tradi- 
tion would  be  without  support ;  for  the  Protestant  opinion  is,  that 
cf  traditionary  practices  eveiy  society  of  Christians  is  at  any  time 
the  judge*  ^nd  they  may  be  rejected  whenever  they  appear  to  be 
contrary  to  the  sense  of  scripture.  On  the  infallibility,  and  necessity 
of  infallibility  in  the  church,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  the  , 
comhatants.  Time  seems  to  be  rendering  these  arguments  useless, 
as  we  shall  perhaps  soon  be  unable  to  ascertain  in  what  place  we  are 
to  look  for  the  catholic  church,  and  the  firmest  believers  seem  now 
to  be  rapidly  separating  from  her  communion.  ^ 

We  are  soiry  that  we  cannot  refute  some  remarks  disadvantageous 
to  the  character  of  archbishop  Cranmer ;  but  the  vices  of  a  sovereign, 
or  of  his  piinister,  do  not  invalidate  the  propriety  of  the  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  The  defence  of  transubstantiation  is  cu- 
riously brought  home  to  th^  feelings  pf  the  adversary  ;  for  of  the  two 
(s3ys  the  writer)  *  the  Trinity  seems  the  more  repugnant  to  our 
feeble  judgments.  We  may  conceive  that  omnipotence  can  convert 
pue  substance  ii^to  another ;  but  hq^  three  can  be  one,  or  one  three. 
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•we  can  never  wconcile  to  our  limited  ideas.'   The  belief  in  either  de- 
pends not  on  our  conceptions  of  possibility,  but  on  the  proofs  from 
scripture ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  in  the  present  'Inv 
the  abuse,  of  our  Saviour's  woi;ds  in  the  argument  for  trari8ab^t;nitia 
tion. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  deeply  into  this  controversy. 
Mr.  Eyre  has  well  armed  himself  with  the  opinions  oT  the  fathers  : 
lie  sometimes  attacks  his  adversary  with  great  advantage,  and  di- 
splays considerable  abilities  in  the  defence  of  his  religion ;  but  we  ob- 
serve nothing  in  his  work  that  can  mduce  us  to  gi\'e  up  the  main 
stay  of  the  Protestant  cause — ^the  direct  appeal  to  the  holy  scripturei 
While  the  Protestant  rests  upon  this  ground,  we  can  ensure  his  tri- 
Aimph  ;  if  he  should  quit  it,  the  contest  must  hz  doubtfiiL 

Art.  20. — j4  Postscript  to  an  Answer  toFremc'is  Eyre^  cf  JVarkwortlj, 
Esq.  occasioned  by  bis  late  PuhJicatiorf,  intitled  A  Reply  to  the  Rev* 
Ralph  Churton,  late  Fallow  of  Brazen-Nose  College  in  Oxford.     By 
jhe  Author  of  the  Answer.  8to.  2s.6d.   Rivingtons. 
The  <:ontrovcrsy  between  tliese  combatants  will  not  be  easily  ter- 
jninatcd.     So  many  authors  are  quoted,  and  such  doubts  arise  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  their  words,  that  each  point  might 
be  branched  out  into  numerous  topics  of  dispute.   On  the  sfeparatioa 
of  the  English  from  the  Romish  church,  and  the  equal  justification 
.  of  the  dissenters  in  their  separating  from  the  former,  we  expected  a 
-better  r-eply  than  is  given  in  this  work  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Eyre* 
The  age  gf  tradition  is  extended  by  this  writer  to  the  decease  of 
4;ho8e  who  succeeded  the  apostles  ;   and,  if  this  be  the  truth,  the  ca- 
tholic will  not  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  doctrine  of  tradition  : 
he  has  a  foundation  on  which  he  may  rest ;  and  the  Protestant  will 
-find  it   difficult  to  confute  hinu     The  opinion,  which  w^  believe 
to  be  weH  founded,  that  there  were  bishops,  priests,  and  ^deacons  in 
this  island,  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine,  does  not  obviate  the 
difficulties  in  the  consecration  of  arcjibishop  Parker ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  for  many  centuries  before  this  consecration  the,  island  tvas  under 
"bishops  who  derived  their  jurisdiction  from  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  no 
bishop  of  the  ancient  establishment  >vaB  to  be  found  to  consecrate 
liim.    Popery,  according  to  our  author,  leads  to  infi4clity:  **  indif- 
ference, rather  than  unbelief,  is  our  fault.^'  "V^e  apprehend  that  there 
is  too  much  ground  for  the  latter  opinion,  and  the  causes  of  this  in- 
difference deserve  investigation.     In  such  an  inquiry  our  author  will 
t)e  more  usefully  employed  than  in  the  vain  attempt  to  convert  a  ca 
tliolic,  or  the  unnecessary  defence  of  the  ^hurch  of  England  against 
popery. 

Art.  30. — The  Pattern  of  Christian  Prudence  and  Discretion^  urged 
against  hurtful  and  fantastic  Schemes  of  Life.  By  Joseph  Holden 
Potty  A.  M.  Prebendary  of  Lincoln^  and  Archdeacon  of  $t,  Alban^Si. 
j\io.   Is,  6d.    Rivingtons.  1800. 

A  very  sensible  discourse,  inculcating,  from  tkp  particular  ends  in 
•view  in  the  austerities  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  the  impropriety 
of  that  rigour  in  general  from  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  an  atten^ 
jipn  to  times  and  seasons  in  our  modes  of  life,  and  the  danger  ao^ 
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eompanying  those  fantastic  schemes  which  arise  from   morbid  ith^ . 
lancholy  or  .gloomy  superstition,  and  not  from  well  founded  ideas  of 
the  Gospel. 

Art.  31.—^  Sermon  preached  before  the  Honourahle  Home  of  Commont^ 
at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist^  Westminster^  MaretlZy  1800, 
hnng  the  Day  appointed  by  His  Majesty* s  Royal  Proclamation  to  be  oh* 
served  as  a  Day  of  solemn  Fasting  and  Humiliation*  By  the  Rev»  Arthur 
0ns low 9  D.D*  bean  of  Worcester,  4/^.  is,    Rivingtons. 

We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  some  rules  for  the  conduct  pf  the 
Tews  in'their  wars;  but  throughout  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  we  cannot  find  a  word  on  the  subject  of  war,  excepting 
the/  spiritual  warfare  to  be  maintained  by  every  Christian  against  the 
enemies  of  himself  and  his  Saviour's  kingdom.  On  this  warfare  we 
cannot  hear  the  preacher  too  often  expatiate ;  but  the  prudence  and^ 
foresight  of  government,  and  the  nature  of  political  innovations,  seem 
Strange  subjects  for  pulpit  discussion.  We  rejoice,  however,  to, hear 
that  *  out*  happy  cpnstitution  is  unaltered  and  entire,  that  we  are  go- 
verned by  equal  laws,  and  protected  by  an  equal  administration  of 
justice ;  and  that  liberty,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  has  here 
taken  the  deepest'  root :"  yet,  if  all  this  be  really  true,  these  arc 
trifles  compared  with  the  saving  eternal  truths  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
contemplation  of  which  all  the  thoughts  of  priest  and  people,  'dur- 
ing the  short  hour  devoted  to  worship  and  religious  instruction,  ought 
to  be-absorbed.  Wc  should  have  read  this  sermon  with  greater  plea- 
sure if  war  had  been  considered,  as  it  really  is-^  grievous  calamity*, 
without  any  commendation  of  ourselves  or  censure  of  bur  eneniies, 
without  any  remarks  on  the  measures  of  government  or  the  designs 
of*  its  foes,— and  then  the  preacher  might  with  greater  effect  have 
wielded  the  'sword  of  the  spirit,  and,  penetrating  to  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  heirt,  awakened  the  nation  to  a  just  sense  of  its  impiety 
and  sins.  , 

Art.  ^l^r—The  Necessity  of  Union  among  Christians^  that  with  One 
Heart  and  One  Mouth  they  may  glorify  God,'-^A  Sermon  preached  be* 
fore  the  University  of  Cambridge^  on  Sunday y  August  24,  l8oo.  Bj, 
Robert  Luke f  B.D,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  4/0.  is.  Hurst. 

From  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  preaching  before  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  an  apology  for  the  composition  of  a  sermon  on  the  pro- 
priety of  accommodating  his  discourse  to  common  capacities,  instead 
of  aiming  at  elegance  to  please  the  taste  of  scholars,  is  totally  out  of 
place.  When  he  ascended  the  university  pulpit  he  did  not  address 
common  capacities ;  and  his  degree  rendered  him  responsible  to  his 
audience  for  something  more  than  might  be  requisite  for  a  village 
congregation rf  But  the  discourse  needs  no  such  apology.  The  sub*- 
ject,  the  union  of  Christians,  is  certainly  of  the  highest  importance ;  and 
the  manner  of  treating  it,  from  considering  the  structure  of  the  body^ 
is  ingenious  and  satisractory.  The  subjection  of  the  limbs  of  the  body 
to  tne  head  points.out  the  subjection  of  the  limbs  of  the  church  to 
N  their  true  head,  our  Saviour.  The  indifference  of  the  age  in  reHgious 
concerns  is 'properly  chastised,  and  the  discourse  contains  more  or- 
thodoxy than  we  in  general  meet  with  in  academical  composition^ 
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We  fear^  however,  that  the  author's  dhj unction  1^  not  complete  in  the 
following  sentence-; 

^  •  Be  thou  persuaded,  pious  soul,  with  me,  that  either  there  can  be 
no  church.<gpvernment  on  earth,  and  that  the  very  pretence  of  such  a 
thing  is  folly,  pr,  what  is  worse,  imposture ;  or  else  that  there  is  such 
«  government  in  the  church  as  must  possess  authority  and  power  too 
great  for  man  to  give  or  take  away.*     p.  19. 

Will  not  the  Papist  upon  these  grounds  put  the  writer  into  an  un^ 
fortunate  dilemma  i 

Art.  ^i. -^Reflections  on  the  Revolution  of  a  Century. ^^—ji  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells ^  on  Sunday^  ^uneiz^ 
1800.      By  George  Beaver^    B.D,    bfc*     /^o,     ix.     Rivingtons. 

Without  determining  whether  the  last  year  or  the  present  com- 
inenced  the  nineteeth  ccutury,  the  pious  author  makes  several  useful 
reflexions  on  the  events  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  hundred 
years. 

Art.  34,-^-/^  Sermon  occasioned  ly  the  Idle  desperate  Attempt  on  the 
Life  of  his  Majesty,  Preached  at  Chrlsfs  Churchy  In  Bath^  on  Suh^ 
day,  June  S 9  1800.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Daubenyy  LL.B.  Sf^  %vo*  I/. 
Bateson. 

The  author  terms  Dr.  Paley's  extreme  case  on  the  nature  of  re^ 
sistance  to  governments  false  and  absurd,  and  asserts,  that  *  a  posi- 
tion which  includes  in  it  a  right  of  resistance  in  certain  case^  is  not 
more  contradictory  to  the  letter  and  true  spirit  of  the  religion  wc 
profess  than  it  is  to  the  positive  laws  of  the  country  in  which  wc 
live.*  He  bolsters  up  his  opinion  by  the  usual  invectives  against  the 
new  philosophy  and  revolutionary  principles,  and  forgets  the  old  les* 
son  he  must  surely  have  heard  at  school. 

*  Dum  vitant  stul£i  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt.' 

Art.  35. — A  Sermon  preciched  at  St.  Mary*Sy  Guildford^  oH  Wednesday t 
'  March  12,  1800;  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Fast.  By 
T.  H.  Klngdony  Fellow  of  Exeter  College ^  Oxford.    Published  by  De^ 
sire.  Bv».  is.     Rivingtons. 

Just  remarks  on  the  over-ruling  providence  of  (Jod,  the  signal 
events  which  Jiave  passed  ot  are  passing^  and  the  solemn  day  of  final 
account.  To  these  are  added  exhortations  for  individual  repentance  | 
but  we  see  no  particular  reason  for  the  desire  expressed  in  the  title 
for  their  publication.  _ 

Art.  36. — The  Superiority  of  Religious  Duties  to  Worldly  Considerations., 
— A  Sermon  preached  In  the  Unitarian  Chapely  In  Essix'^reety  Lon" 
dony  April  20y  1800.  By  Jobti  Disney j  D.D.  F.S.A.  Svo.  6d. 
Johnson. 

A  plain  sensible  discourse  on  a  most  interesting  topic.  The  fol- 
lowing sentiment  is.  worthy  of  a  Christian  minister,  and  cannot  be- 
too  often  inculcated  from  every  pulpit. 

*  In  order,  therefore,  to  improve  our  title  to,  and  hope  of,  the 
kingdom  of  God,  let  us  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  eveiy 
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fellow-creature  upon  the  earth ;  let  us  faithfully  exercise  our  own  re^ 
ligious  liberty,  and  inviolably  regard  the  religious  liberty  of  all  the  rest 
of  mahkind.  Being  free  ourselves,  let  us-  not  encroach  on  the  li- 
berty of  others,  but  equally. cultivate  among  ourselves,  and  our  brer 
thren  of  every  religious  persuasion,  that  spirit  and  temper  of  mind 
which  so  eminently  disjtinguished  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  oup 
master.'     p.  9.  , 

MEDICINE,  &c. 

Art.  37.- — A  Treatise  on  the  Bath  Waters^  by   George  Smith  Gibhef^ 
M.  D.  ^c.     Svo,  3  J.  Boards.     Robinsons.     1800. 

It  is  difiicult  to  say  what  Dr.  Gibbes  has  added  to  our  know- 
ledge by  this  publication.  Tne  solid  contents  of  the  Bath  Waters 
amount  to  -5-lith  pait  of  their  bulk,  an^  the  only  new  ingredient  is 
.15  of  silex.  Much  is  said  of  what  may  be  the  effects  of  any  sub* 
stance  so  minutely  divided  by  the  iron  and  the  silex  ;  and  much  may 
be  said  to  eternity  without  any  advantage .  to  science.  The  Bath 
Waters  must  continue  to  be  drunk  on  an  empyrical  foundation  5  and, 
unless  the  flint  and  steel  polliding  may  strike  fire  in  some  old  invalid, 
fire,  as  Mr.  Davy  tells  us,  consisting  only  in  motion^  we  know  not 
what  useful  conclusion  ^can  be  drawn_  from  these  experiments.  On 
reflexion,  this  is  no  bad  idea :  let  the  flint  and  steel  then  continue 
to  strike,  and  if  the  heart  be  of  a  tindery  nature,  made  of  inflammair 
ble  materials,  a  short-lived  blaze  may  be  the  consequence. 

Arj.  38. — The  Hospital  Pupil ;  or^  an  Essay  intended  to  facilitate  the 
Study  of  Medicine  jmd  Surgery,    By  James  Pxirkinson.  Svo.  3J.  6d^ 
'  Boards.    Symonds.     j8oo, 

Mr.  Parkinson,  in  this  little  tract,  offers  some  judicious  advice  to 
the  students  of  surgery  arid  medicine.  Yet  we  fear  his  process  wiU 
be  thought  too  tedious,  though  unquestionably  adapted  to  lay  a  se- 
^lu-e  foundation.  He  objects  to  an  apprenticeship  5  he  objects  to  a 
short  attendance  on  lectures ;  to  dissections  passed  over  with  an  incon- 
siderable rapidity  J  and  to  these  observations  there  is  no  reply  :  yet,_ 
as  to  the  new-fashioned  treatises  on  the  management  of  infapts,  as 
to  the  very  plausible  objections  to  the  common  modes  of  education 
at  grammar-sgl^ools,  we  can  only  answer  with  uncle  Toby,  What  . 
prodigious  armies  we  had  in  -  Flanders  ;  and  with  others,  What  able 
men  have  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Harrow  produced :  so  in  this  in- 
stance we  can  produce  a  great  number  of  able  practitioners  from  the 
shops,  with  the  short  hasty  attendance  on  hospitals,  so  much  repix>- 
bated.  W  hether  they  might  have  been  superior  on  Another  plan  we 
cannot  decide.  The  fact,  however,  geems  to  be  this  ;  ideas  are  on 
the  coTjmon  systeni  undoubtedly  crowded  with  but  little  attention  to 
their  arrangement :  the  mind  is  for  a  time  confused,  but  the  images  * 
are  not  lost.  Nature,  experience,  and  reflexion,  gives  to  each  its  proper 
place  and  its  proper  value  ;  and  the  observation  of  the  master,  for  some 
months  or  even  years  lost,  is  recovered,  when  the  collateral  facts  excit^ 
and  bringjt  to  the  recollection.  Though  the  student  may  hereby  be 
for  a  time  embarrassed,  the  practitioner  may  become  calm,  stead}'',  and 
enlightened.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Parkinson's  little  tract 
jis  higlily  judicious,   and  contains  numerous  hints  respecting  a  meek 
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«al  education  ji  that  merit  the  particular  attention  of  the  student  wh* 
mrishes  to  excel. 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  39. — German  Grammar  i  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Englishmen;  ly 
George  Henr^Noehden^  PhlUJ).  l2mo.  71.  6d.  bound.  Mawman.  1800. 

This  is  an  excellent  work,  composed  with  great  care  and  taste. 
The  author  is  evidently  a  master  of  his  own  language,  and  in  the 
introduction  has  given  a  concise  but  satisfactory  account  of  the  two 
principal  dialects,  as  well  as  of  the  origin  of  that  which  under  the 
name  of  Hoch-£)eutsch  is  now  the  language  of  ever/  German  of  edu- 
cation. We  must  observe,  however,  that  we  here  meet  with  the 
usual  fAult  of  a  superfluity  of  tenfees  to  verbs.  We  have  the  pretcr- 
perfect,  the  first  future,  the  second  future,  first  future  indefi- 
nite, and  second  future  indefinite.  Strange !  that  in  writing  a  gram- 
mar for  Englishmen  the  analogy  of  the  two  languages  should  not ' 
be  better  consulted.  Each  has  two  tenses  to  its  verbs,  and  these 
alone  ought  to  be  committed  to  memory.  In  the  declensions  we  find 
much  room  to^  commend ;  and  on  the  position  of  words,  a  subject 
in  general  neglected  by  writers  on  grammar,  too  much  applause  can- 
iiot  be  bestowed.  In  short,  notwithstanding  our  objections,  we 
should  not  do  justice  to  the  writer  if  we  did  not  express  the  very- 
great  pleasure  and  instruction  we  have  derived  from  the  examination 
of  this  work.  ^ 

^RT.  40. — PuerlUa,  Progressive  Exercises ^  adapted  to  the  Eton  Acc'i" 
dence  :  to  he  ivritten  or  repeated  whilst' Boys  are  learning  the  Nouns  end 
Verbs,  To  luhich  are  addedy  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  Rujesy  with 
easy  Examples^  to  teach  Boys  to  construe  or  translate  from  tie  JLatls^ 
izmo.  9^.  Sael. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  excellent,  and  it  might  be  made  useful  to 
boys  whose  accidence  in  general  is  much  too  short,  and  far  above 
their  capacities  5  but,  before  it  can  come  into  geher^  use,  it  must 
receive  those  improvements  of  which  the  author  will  easily  sec  it  is 
very  susceptible. 

Art.  41. — Henry;  or\  the  Foundling:  to  whl^h  Are  addedy  the  Prejo' 
diced  Parent ;  pry  the  Virtuous  Daughter,  Tales  calculated  to  im' 
prove  the  Mind  and  Morals  of  Touth,  By  Mrs,  Pilkington,  iSmo^ 
is,  6d,  Yemor  and  Hood,   1799. 

A  young  child  is  left  at  the  door  of  a  rich  man,  who  takes  hira 
into  his  house  and  educates  him.  The  lad  becomes,  of  cpurse  a 
prodigy,  and  is'  at  last  discovered  to  be  the  son  of  a  lord.  The 
'  mind  and  morals  of  our  youth'  cannot  failto  be  highly  improved 
when  so  much  pains  are  bestpwed  in  filling  their  heads  with  fine  sto- 
ries and  fine  words.  Real  life,  real  history  of  th^  works  of  Nature 
and  Art,  are  surely  better  spurces  of  instruction  as  w^U  as  amusement. 

^RT.  42.- — Dangerous  Sports,  A  Tale,  Addressed  to  Children  ;  warn-' 
ing  them  against  wanton,  careless,  or  mischievous  Exposure  to  Situa- 
tions, from  which  alarming  Injuries  so  often  proceed*  By  'James 
Parkinson,  iSmo,  2s.  Symonds.   1 800. 

f  his  is  a  very  excellent  work^  and  highly  deserving  the  attention 
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of  parents  and  schoolmasters.  The  tale  is  interesting,  and  in  it  b 
introduced  the  best  advice  to  young  people  on  their  sports,  and  on 
the  effects  pf  what  is  called  fun,  or  in  other  words  mischief.  The 
curiosity  of  children  will  also  be  excited  by  many  novel  experiments, 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  work  so  well  adapted  to  their  capacityv 
and  conveying  at  the  same  time  so  much  instruction  in  so  entertaining 
a  manner. 

Art.  45.-71^  Governess  ;    «r,  Evening  Amusements  at  a  Boarding 
School.  iSmo.  2s.  Ycmor  and  Hood,  1800^ 

A  collection  of  tales  which  a  governess  tells  her  scholars,  by  way 
of  evening  amusements.  The  children  are  of  different  ages,  from 
six  to  fifteen,  who  send  one  with  a  request  to  their  mistress.  *  A 
short  curtesy  preluded  her  speech,*  and  she  begs  for  a  story, 
which  exhilirates  (exhilarates)  their  little  hearts.  As  for  their  heads, 
we  may  answer  for  the  greater  part,  that  many  a  word  of  many  a 
sentence  made  no  intelligible  impression  upon  them ;  but  abating  tliis 
too  common  quality  of  books  for  children,  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  amusement  and  instruction  provided  for  them  in  this 
work. 

Art.  44. — The  Rational  Exhibition  for  Children,  twk.  is.  3</.  hound, 
Darton  tfW  Harvey.  i8cx3u 

An  excellent  plan.  A  poor  woman  is  supposed  to  have  covered 
tht  side  of  her  cottage  with  printed  papers  and  jpictures  5  and  the  ex- 
planation of  them  affords  useful  and  entertaining  lessons  for  children.. 
If  the  author  had  imitated  the  simplicity  of  what  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed the  old  woman*s  language,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  vulgar 
idioms,  the  work  would  be  better  understood  bv  those  for  whom  it  i* 
supposed  to  be  designed ;  but  the  « propelling  of  the  planets  by  an  un- 
erring force— the  drawing  bygravitation*s  law — ^the  vivifying  presence, 
Chrysostom — Ticinius — ^the  retarding  of  flight — ^the  molesting  of 
favourites— distinguishing  characteristics'-— and  a  variety  of  similar 
^ords  and  expressions,  are  very  little  likely  to  proceed  from  the  mo^th 
.of  an  old  woman,  and  must  be  very  perplexing  to  her  scholars^ 

AfiT.^S. r^The  Prize  for  Touthful  (^eSence.  l2mo.  is,  Darton  and 
Harvey.  iSoo. 

Little  stories  for  children,  not  unentertaining,  but,  as  usual,  with 
^00  many  hard  words  and  fine  sentences. 

POETRY. 

^RT.  46.— -//«  Elegy,  supposed  to  he  written  in  the  Gardens  (f  hpahctn^ 
By  Merwan  Ehh  Ahdatlah  Malek    4/e?.  is.     West  and  Hughes. 

Every  department  of  life  has  its  peculiar  difficulties  :  and  we  can- 
not but  lament  the  irksomeness  of  our  own  office,*  when,  as  reviewfertj 
wt  are  compelled  to  the  perusal  of  works  like  this  elegy,  in  which 
line  is  threaded  to  line  without  the  least  attention  to  grammar  or 
connexion. — Gentle  reader,  exercise  thy  understanding  on  the  follow- 
ing stanza,  and  ab  mo  disce  omnes.  Speaking  of  the  charming  Zeina| 
the  author  says : 
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*  To  paint  her  beauty,  claims  a  sacred  guide j 
A  sovereign  gem  unto  a  princely  crown ; 

She  rose  triumphant,  with  a  modest  pride. 

Nor  hermit's  sadness,  and  no  tyrant's  frown,*    ?•  6. 

AiiT.  47,^-^fur^rw  Oceani;  a  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Rigbard  Earl 
Honvey  K.G.  £ff^.     ^0.  2s.     Hatchard.     1800. 

In  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  gallant  and  celebrated 
general  officer  we  find  more  zeal  than  genius,  more  affection  than  pure 
taste.  We  detect  in  it  many  lines  in  which  sense  has  evidently  been 
made  a  secondary  consideration  to^hyme, 

*  When  weeping  crowds  hedew  the  face  ofday^ 

And  Woe's  black  ensigns,  darken  all  the  way/     p.  7. 

*  For  Freedom  only  bade  Britannia  arm. 

And  gave  the  peaceful  arts  an  endless  charm/     ?•  7, 

Adverting  to  the  bravery  with  which  admiral  Howe,  in  the  face 
of  the  com&ned  fleets,  threw  succours  into  Gibraltar,  Dr.  Trotter 
«ajs: 

*  When,  er6'  the  western  sun  had  dipfd  the  tidey 
From  the  lone  rock  Britannia's  fleet  was  spied.— 
Relief ! — Relief ! — transported  hearts  employ  ; 

And  famish'd  warriors  bound  with  sudden  joy.*    p.  1 1. 

In  describing,  however,  the  sea-fight  of  the  4th  of  June,  the  au- 
thor rises  to  a  temperature  in  some  degree  more  poetic. 

*  Meanwhile,  revolving  in  his  manly  soul 
Fate's  stem  decrees,  that  human  might  control, 
Britannia's  hero  bade  the  signal  fly. 

And  th^  loud  cannon  shakes  the  vaulted  sky  : 

Quick  thro'  the  tremblii\g  host  he  darts  his  course. 

And  swift  as  lightning  deals  the  thunder's  force. 

Huge  piles  of  snjoke  in  curling  volumes  rise. 

Obscure  the  seas,  and  darken  all  the  skies ; 

Save  where  the  flash  illumes  the  sev'ring  cloud. 

Gleams  round  the  mast,  or  quivers  thro'  the  shroud. 

Wide  o'er  th'  embattled  line  the  fight  extends. 

The  ocean  bellows,  and  the  welfcin  rends  ;  • 

TiU,,  far  and  near,  the  echoing  concave  bounds. 

With  hoarser  clangors  and  remoter  souijds. 

Now  thro'  the  smok^  some  stately  vessel  rears. 

Now  half-disclos'd  her  painted  form  appears ; 

There  <jrash  the  stayless  masts,  and  strew  the  deck. 

And  leave  the  shatter'd  hull  a  helpless  wreck. 

Where'er  his  foes  with  fiei^cer  ardour  wage, 

Or  where  the  battle  frowns  with  wanner  rage. 

The  vet'ran  chieftain  bids  his  vengeance  spread^ 

And  heaven-deputed  genii  guard  nis  head  5 

His  fiery  track  is  mark'd  by  crimson  waves. 

And  shroudless  Frenchmen  doom'd  to  wat'ry  graves ; 

Till  Horror,  sated  with  the  waste  of  blood, 

Appeas'd  the  battle's  rage,  and  smooth'd  the  flopd.'  p.  i6. 
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This  poem  is  dedicated ,  to  the  right  honourable  Louisa,  coMitsi 
of  Altamont.  ^  -   , 

Art.  48. — Verses  ip  the  Memory  of  Joseph  Warton^  D,D.  late  Head 
Master  of  Winchester  College.  By  Riebafd  Manti  A.  B.  ^c.  ^ai 
IX.    Rivingtons.^  1800.    ... 

In  the  composition  of  these  verses  Mr.  Mant  seems  to  have  been 
warmed  by  the  genuine'  glow  of  poetic  enthusiasm..  He  evidently 
writes  from  the  impulse  of  a  grateful  and  feeling  heart.  This  is  his 
muse  ;  and  listening  to  its  dictates,  whilst  he  pays  a  tribute  of  afFec- . 
tionate  respect  to  the  memory^of  his  late  preceptor,  he  rears  a  monu- 
ment to  his  own  honour.  The  topics  of  this  little  poem  ai-e  well 
<!ho8en ; — its  diction  is  at  once  dignified  and  correct.  The  perusal 
of  Mr.  Mant's  exordium  will  justiiy  our  opinion,  and  evince  to  oiar 
readers  that  he  is  not  unskilled  in  the  construction  of  blank  verses 

*  'Tis  sweet,  when  freshly  breathes  the  vernal  momi 
To  hear  the  solemn  rook,  that  clam'rpus  wheels 
Round  some  jelm-circled  mansion ;  sw^et  to  lie 
Beneath  the  canopy  of  spreading  groves. 
When  ceaseless  hums  the  summer  air,  or  rove 
Al  evening  still,  when  the  lone  nightingale 
.   Sings  wakeful  her  thick-warbled  song;  'tis  sweet 
To  catch  by  fits  the  melancholy  sound,  .  .      _ 

While  through  the  ruins  df  th^  autumnal  wood 
Sighs  the  sad  gale,  or  the  loud  wintry  wind 
Blows  hollow  o^er  the  bleak  and  blasted  heath  ;— J* 
But  sweeter  still  the  meek  and  plaintive  tones 
Of  heav'nly  po;etry,  \yhich  hills  the  heart 
With  grateful  sorrow  mild  ;  which  speaks  of  worth  . 
Departed,  speaks  of  those  whom  never  more 
Our  eyes  shall  view,  our  arms  shall  clasp;  then  tell^ 
In  louder  strains  of  the  eternal  rest. 
The  blissful  mansions  of  unfading  heav'n.*     p.  5. 

Art.  ^^.'"-Leander  and  Hero ;  translated  from  the  Heroic  Epistles  of 
,  Ovid;  nvitJj  other  Poemsy  original  and  translated,     81^0.  2/.  6d.     R^* 
vingtonsrf    1800.  -         - 

In  the  preface  to  this  little  volume  the  Author  speaks  with  great 
modesty  concerniiig  its  contents.-^*  They  can  do  no  harm,*  says  he^ 
*  and -they  may  afford  perhaps  half  an  hour's  entertainment  to  the 
reader  who  loves  poetry.*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  replying  to  hinak 
in  the  words  of  Horace,  " 

*  Sume  superbia/il 
Quaesitam  rneritisj* 

for  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse  a  more  elegant  transla- 
tion of  a  classic  poet  than  his  version  of  the  Epistles  of  Leandejr  find 
Hero.  He  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  his  original,  and  is  little  in- 
feiior  to  it  in  the  graceful  case  and  polish  of  his  numbers.  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  we  shall  select  the  celebi^ated  description  of  Lc- 
ander's  passage  across  the  Hellespont : 
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*  in  theise,  or  terms  not  much  unlike,  I  spoke ; 
.  On  through  the  smiling  glass,  meanwhile,  L  broke: 

3Play'4  on  the  deep  the  moon's  reflected  gleam ; 

The  nighl;  a  rival  of  the  noontide  beam; 

No  stillest  air  unsmooth'd  the  calm  profound; 
.   Nor  caught  my  listening  ear  the  gentlest  sound ; 

Save  what  by  fits  the  parted  waves  replied; 

Or  Halcyons,  brooding  on  the  peaceful  tide. 

Were  heard  to  moan, — a  sweet  and  solemn  strain, 

Their  Ceyx  sunk  beneath  the  watery  plain. 

And  now  these  arms,  by  long  fatigue  subdued, 

With  fainter  force  their  oaring  sweeps  pursued : 

Then,  ere  my  spirits  yet  entirely  fled. 

Slow  from  the  wave  iVear'Ji  my  languid  head : 

Soon  as  remote  the  sparkling  sign  I  ispied, 

**  Behold  my  star!"  with  new-born  hope  I  cried, 

**  Its  beams,  as  distant  round  the  shore  they  play, 

Call  me  to  bliss,  and  I  the  call  obey !" 

1  said;  returning  strength  my  sinews  felt; 

Appeared  the  rigour  of  the  deep  to  melt: 

O  Love  all-powerful,  from  thy  rising  fire 

The  bosom's  frost,  the  water's  cold  retire ! 

Now  Aear  and  nearer  to  the  coast  I  drew: 
Broad  o'er  the  wave  it's  shade  the  turret  threw  s 
.  At  the  blest  sight  my  beating  bosom  rose. 
And  seem'd  too  soon  my  briny  task  to  close- 
But  when  I  see,  delighted  on  the  strand, 
Thee,  dear  spectatress  of  my  labours  !  stand  ; 
My  leaping  heart  redoubled  vigour  fires. 
Redoubled  energy  my  frame  inspires; 
With  bolder  strokes  I  shoot  the  yielding  seas. 
And  toss  my  frolic  arms,  thy  sight  to  please. 
Thee  can  thy  nurse,  officious,  scarce  restrain. 
Scarce  hold  thy  footsteps  eager  from  the  main; 
(With  secret  joy  those  eager  steps  I  spied; 
Nor  could  thy  soul  the  fond  impatience  hide ! )  * 

Nor,  spite  of  all  her  struggles,  can  she  save 
Thy  foot  from  bathing  in  the  foremost  wave.  • 
Next  am  I  welcom'd  in  thy  warm  embrace; 
,  Next  thy  dear  kisses  wander  o'er  my  face : 

My  glov/ing  limbs  thy  ready  vest  supplies; 
Thy  clasping  hand  my  briny  ringlets  dries. 
The  rest  (O  rapture!)  to  ourselves  alone. 
To  night,  and  to  the  conscious  tower  is  known ; 
And  that  dear  lamp,  whose  solitary  rays 
Pointed  my  path  along  the  watery  maze.'     p.  8. 

The  epistle  of  Ovid  to  Graecinus  is  also  elegantly  rendered,  and  the 
versions  from  Horace  are  faithful  and  spirited.  The  original  poems 
of  our  author,  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  in  merit  to  his 
translations.  The  address  to  the  Volunteers,  and  the  poem  in  honour 
o£  lord  Corhwallis,  are  by  no  means  equal  to  their  associates.  Wfi 
were,  however,  much  pleased  with  The  Death  of  L'ucan-^^The  Lines 
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written  in  the  Autiimn  of  1 797— and  the  Vanity  of  Hope.  The  con- 
cluding poem  is  a  composition  of  no  common  merit ;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  our  readers  will  be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  the  following 
stanzas : 

*  If  genial  suns,  or  fragrant  glooms  can  please, 

Haste,  mount  the  vessel,  gu^de  the  flying  sail; 
Where  coral  rocks  bestud  the  southern  seas. 
Point  the  bold  prow,  and  catch  the  balmy  gale! 

*  Where  with  bright  gr^en  primaeval  forests  glow, 

Where  the  high  arch  of  glittering  mountains  bends, 
*        And  Nature,  in  the  'broider'd  vales  below, 

Unstain'd  by  Art,  her  peaceful  children  tends. 

*  Such,  Otaheitee !  such  thy  golden  clime. 

Thy  blue  horizon,  and  thy  laughing  skies ; 
So  rove  thy  sons  beneath  their  palms  sublime. 
That,  in  still  air^  unmov'd,  majestic  rise. 

*  Happy !  for  them  the  cool  banana's  shade 

Its  ample  roof,  and  clustering  fruit  bestows, 
For  them  the  coco  lifts  its  spiry  head, 

In  whose  full  cups  a  guiltless  vintage  .flows* 

*  Ah  bowers  of  bliss!  where  oft  the  glancing  sun 

Has  yiew'd  the  sportive  theft^  the  pleasing  wile  j 
And  the  clear  streams,  the  gently-murmuring  run. 
Heard  many  a  vow,  reflected  many  a  smile. 

*  Sweet,  in  your  shades  to  slumber  life  away; 

Mark  the  blue  her*n  stalk  stately  round  the  cove; 
Admire  the  various  gleams  of  plumage  gay ; 
Or  soften  at  the  tale  of  artless  love : 

*  To  note  the  skilful  diver  smooth  descend 
'       In  the  Calm  bosoni  of  the  glassy  deep  ; 

Their  fleXile  limbs  the  feathery  dancers  bend; 
Or  near  some  lone  morai  the  mourner  weep  !^ 

*  Isles  of  delight !  retreats  from  toiling  thought ! 

How  sweet,  to  lay  the  weary  frame  along, 
And  (what  the  melancholy  Cowley  sought!) 
Pour  in  such^lens  some  tender  serious  song  !— 

*  And  is  This  All  ? — for  This  was  Being  given — 

To  glades,  and  glooms,  and  solitudes  to  run  ? 
For  This  hath  man  received  the  seal  of  Heaven— 
To  sigh  in  shades,  or  batten  in  the  sun  f 

«  For  This  (0  dead  to  Virtue,  Genius,  Fame ! )  ^ 

The  poUsh'd  walks  of  social  life  resigned  ? 
Quench'd  the  deep  blushes  of  indignant  shame  ? 
^lach  energy,  that  wakes  the  manly  mind  ? 

*  Renounc'd  each  meed  of  honourable  toil  ? 

Each  youthful  hope,  that  keeps  the  life-blood  warm^ 
Of  Fortune's  prize,  of  Learning's  favouring  smile. 
Of  partial  Friendship's  more  prevailing  charm  i 
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*  Far,  my  lov'd  country,  from  thy  proud  embrac€| 

From  every  form  of  great,  or  good,  or  fair— 
.  On  some  i*ude  island's  silent  marge  to  pace, 

And,  like  the  pebbly  current,  murmur  there  ?  ; 

*  In  otbey  zones  may  fairer  Spring  rejoice, 

And  other  Autumns  bhwh  with  liveHcr  stain : 
In  Europe,  Science  heavenward  lifts  her  voi^e. 
In  Europe,  Empire,  i^rts  ana  Freedom  reign. 

*  Though  Hafez  sing  of  sunjmer-breathing  bowers, 

Of  founts,  whose  bosom  drinks  the  Persian  beam— » 
These  tempt  not  him,  who  counts  his  banish'd  hourls, 
Sad  exile,  panting  for  his  native  stream,'    p.  98. 

DRAMA, 

Art.  ^o*"^The  Point  of  Honor;  a  Play^  in  Three  Acts.  Taken  fr$m, 
the  French y^  and  performed  with  universal  Applause  at  the  Theatre'. 
Royal-i  Haymarket*  By  Charles  Kembk.  %vo,  2s,  Lougman  and 
Rees.    .1800^ 

The  story  of  this  drama  is  simple  and  natui-al.^ — Durimcl,  who  has 
been  driven  to  the  desperate  step  of  deserting  from  his  regimeat  by 
the  crueky  ;ind  insolence  of  his  colonel,  after  having  been  for  s€yei> 
years  hospitably  entertained  in  the  family  of  Mrs,  Melfort,  is  on  the 
eye-  of  marrying  this  good  lady's  daughter  Bertha,  when  his  happi- 
ness  is  suddenly  clouded  by  the  arrival  of  his  regimeiit  in  the  obscure 
town,  upon  the  German  frontier,  where  he  had  so  long  sheltcttd  him- 
self from  pursuit.  Betrayed  by  the  villa«y  of  a  rival  into  the  hands 
of  the  military  tribunal,  he  is  condemned  to  die.  The  distress  ocq^ 
sioned  by  this  incident  is  heightened  by  the  discovery  that  the  cheva- 
lier de  St.  Franc,  the  major  of  the  regiment,  whose  duty  obliges  him 
to  preside  at  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  is  the 
criminal's  feather.  By  the  exertions  of  Valcour,  a  Ubertine  oScer,  but 
31  man  of  wairm  and  generous  affections,  Durimel  is  however  pardon- 
ed,  and  restored  to  bis  despairing  father  and  his  disconsolate  Bertha, 
The  incidents  are  well  imagined  j  itnd  the  peripetia  is  artfully  con- 
cealed to  the  last,  and  considerably  affects  the  mind  on  its  denoue^ 
tnent.  '. 

Art.  51. — What  a  Blunder!  A  Cormc  Opera^  in  Three  Acts :  first  per^ 
formed  at  the  7T)eatrerRoyal^  Haymarhet^  August  14,  1800.  By  ^o* 
seph  George  HolnuMf  Author  of  Abroad  and  at  Home^  ^c.  ivo.  2s\ 
Miller.      1800. 

The  scene  of  this  opera  is  laid  in  Spain.  Dashington^  ap  English 
gentleman,  and  Sturdy  O'Tremor,  an  Irish  barpnet,  are  the  principal 
characters  of  the  piece.  Contrary  to'  the  usual  rqutine  of  drjunatic 
composition,  the  blunder  is  committed,  not  by  the  iatjten  but  by  the 
former,  who  is  represented,  without  any  great  degree  of  probability, 
38  having  communicated  to  a  stranger  an  appointment  which  he  had 
piade  with  a  fair  incognita,  but  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  acci- 
dental remark  of  a  passenger  ia  the  strict,  he  enroheously  called  Anr 
gelica  d'Esparza.     The  stranger  to  whom  hp  was  thus  co|nm»njci?. 

CRiT.REv.VoLXXXLi^^^.iSoi.  R 
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tivc  Kappcncd  to  be  the  husband  of  the  above-mentioned  Angeh'ca^  . 
and  the  distress  occasioned  by  this  incident  to  the  wife  and  the  hus- 
band is  the  subject  of  one  or  two  pathetic  scenes.  The  comic  part 
is  busy  and  bustling  ;  the  unfolding  of  th^  story  excites  attention, 
and  the  language  is  correct.  Most  of  the  songs,  howeveh,  want 
point,  and  several  of  the  incidents  are  improbable. 

Art.  ^z^-^Tbe  Blrth'>Day ;  a  Comedy ^  in  Three  Acts;  as  performed ai 
the  Theatre- Royal y  Covent-Garden.  Altered  from  the  German  of  Kot-ze^ 
bue^  and  adapted  to  the  English  Stage^  by  Thomas  Dibdiny  Author  of  the 
jfew  andthe  Doctofy^c,     %vo,  2s.     Longman /7/w/ Rees.    ,1800. 

The  is  one  of  those  minor  dramas  which,  after  the  run  of  a  season, 
are  quietly  laid  on  the  shelf,  or  converted  to  some  inferior  purpose.— 
It  may  have  answered  the  purpose  of  both  the  manager  and  the 
translator,  but  it  cannot  answer  the  purpose  of  a  perusal  in  the 
closet. 

NOVELS,  &c. 

Art.  53. — The  Daughter  ofAdoptlony  a  Tale  of  Modern  Times,  Byyohn 
Beaufort 9  LL.D.     ^  Vols,    iimo*    i6s»se<ived.    Phillips.  1800. 

These  volumes  are  greatly  superior  to  those  ephemerae  which,  under 
the  appellation  of  novels,  buz  for  a  short  period,  and  then  are  heard 
no  more.  They  display  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  humaii  nature^ 
and  an  acquaintance  with  other  countries  and  different  scenes ;  while 
the  varied  and  often  uitcommon  events  firmly  arrest  the  attention  and 
soften  the  heart. 

We  will,  however,  first  speak  of  the  faults  of  these  volumes,  which 
are  not  unfrequcnt;  yet  nevertheless  such  as  an  inferior  author 
would  have  avoided.  The  whole  is  much  too  long,  and  it  is  expanded 
with  little  professional  judgement;  for  the  mind  is  often  diverted  from 
interesting  scenery  and  events  to  minute  details  of  circumstances,  the 
substance  of  which  might  bave  been  told  in  three  lines.  The  cha- 
racter of  Edmund  *  no  vulgar  boy,'  is  somewhat  improbable:  a 
moralist,  an  *  acute  discemer  of  men's  deeds'  with  accurate  judgement 
and  Veady  resource,  under  the  age  of  twenty,  is  a  phaenomenon  a  little 
too  extraordinary.  The  conclusion,  moreover,  is  needlessly  enveloped, . 
and,  at  last,  the  mystery  is  explained  in  a  trite  hackneyed  manner. 
Why  was  not  Sterna's  day-tall  critic  at  hand,  to  give  to  Seraphina 
Ihe  Key  of  Mrs.  Montfort*s  writing-desk?  except  that  it  would  have 
curtailed  the  bulk  of  the  work. 

To  turn,  however,  to  a  more  pleasing  task.— The  introduction  la 
admirably  conducted,  and  the  chief  event  kept  from  even  the  eye  oF 
suspicion.  Thoiigh  it  be  one  which  has  been  too  often  employed,  it 
is  nevertheless  involved  with  so  much  care  that  its  triteness  does  not 
injure  the  effect.  The  story  of  Mrs.  Montfort  to  her  confident  is 
dexterously  broken  off;  and  the  detail  of  the  youthful  years  of  Henry 
skilfully  managed,  to  ^account  for  the  extravagant  inconsiderate  con- 
duct  of  his  life.  The  West-Indian  adventures  are  well  told ;  the  he- 
roine is  interestingly  introduced,  and  Mrs.  j^florton  brought  and  kept 
on  the  stage  with  much  art.  Yet  we  wish  the  bosom  of  Seraphina 
bad  not  been  so  tender,  or  her  conduct  so  weak:  it  injures  the  mora} 
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of  the  story;  and  her  errors  are  only  necessary  for  some  of  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  fourth  volume,  which  we  would  rather  had  been  sup- 
pressed. 

One  great  political  object  of  Dr.  Beaufort  seems  to  have  been  to 
detail  and  expose  the  miseries  of  the  slave  trade.  This  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  introduced  in  this  place;  but  we  may  add  that  the 
author,  m  his  account  of  the  cruelties  of  the  slaves  during  the  ebullition 
of  their  insurrection,  has  sufficiently  answered  his  own  arguments. 
This  may  be  styled  a  momentary  ebullition,  but  experience  has  not 
shown  that,  when  power  has  been  retained,  it  has  been  exercised  with 
cither  mercy  or  discretion. 

On  the  whole,  we  discover  in  these  volumes  talents  which  may  be 
more  successfully  employed  in  a  future  work,  when  experience  in  this 
style  of  writing,  if  our  author  chuse  to  pursue  it,  shall  add  to  his 
abilities  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  that  necessary  arrangement, 
which,  like  the  foil  of  a  diamond,  will  display  their  lustre  to  greater 
advantage, 

-Art.  54. — Tales  of  the  Alley,  founded  on  Historical  Facts.    By  A.  Ken\ 
.    dall.  Author  Qf  Derivent  Priory y^c.  ^  Fols.  l2mo»   lOs,  6d.  Boards* 
Symonds.   i8oo» 

To  attempt  giving  appropriate  language  and  manners  to  the  widow 
of  Sidney  and  the  successor  of  Essex  is  not*  a  common  task :  it  is  the 
reverse  of  '  Edward's  armour  beaming  on  Gibber's  breast;'  and,  in  • 
every  step  of  the  present  production,  we  perceive  modem  manners^ 
and  the  ideaa^a'^ry  recent  period.  The  sliding  pannel,  the  passing, 
sigh,  with  the  various  paraphernalia  of  modem  novels,  have  been  too 
oftep  repeated  to  interest  or  attract.  Our  authoress,  however,  is  not 
i^ithout  merit;  she  is  only  unfortunate  in  her  choice  of  the  subject. 
The  story  is  not  unskilfully  managed;  the  situations  are  often  inter- 
esting ;  the  romantic  scenery  in  which  the  principal  transactions  occur 
is  described  with  taste  and  propriety ;  and,  probability  is-never  greatly 
violated.  A  domestic,  tale  would  probably  better  suit  the  writer's 
talents. 

Art.  55. — -The  Sailors;  a  Novel.  By  the  Authoress  of  the  Count  de 
Santerrcyisfc.  3  F'ols.  iimo,  js,  sewed.  Crosby  ^I«^/ Letterman.  1800. 
This  is  a  fabric  of  the  lighter  kind — a  summer  silk  which  will  not 
pverload-— a  proper  role  de  chamlre,  in  which  we  may  recline  in  a  warm 
afternoon.  The  adventures  at  Rochelle  are,  however,  well  introduced, 
a.nd  on  the  whole  interesting  and  pleasing;  the  denouement  only  is  some- 
what too  abrupt  and  hackneyed. 

Art.  ^6. — Ankeraulek  Castle;  a  No*vel.  By  Mrs.  Croffts.  4  Vols. 
iimo.  I ^.  sewed.  Lane.  i8do* 
The  person  who  exhibits  the  principal  figure  in  this  novel  is  a 
countess  of  Middletoo,  who  at  an  early  age  is  left  heiress  of  * 
jp-cat  estate,  and  of  an  illustrious  family,  the  dignity  of  which  she 
supports  with  all  the  splendor  and  beneficence  of  her  ancestors.  Her 
affcction  is  soon  fixed  upon  an  accomplished  young  gentleman  named 
Beaumont,  but  their  union  is  retarded  for  a  considerable  time  by  an 
extraordinary  incident,  which  strongly  excites  the  attention  and  ex- 
pectation  of  the  reader,  through  a  number  of  pages.     Most  of  the 
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other  persons  introduced  into  the  narrative  are  likewise  of  the  fa- 
ghiotis^bk  world.  The  characters  are  agreeably  diversified,  and,  in 
some  instances, ,  happily  contrasted  with  each  other :  a  few  of  themit 
indeed,  exhibit  a  maHgnity  disgraceful  to  human  nature  j  but  they 
beconre  the  dupes  of  theii*  own  artifice,  and  afford  signal  examples  of 
that  miserable  state  of  mind  which  is  usually  the  consequence  of  great' 
moral  deprairity.  The  incidents  in  this  novel  arc  well  adapted  to  en- 
tertain the  imagination,  and  they  have  the  additional  quality  of  lead- 
ing the  reader  unwearied,  through  very  unpromising  scenes,  to  the  de- 
tection of  enormous  guilt  and  the  consummation  or  some  virtuous  and 
desirable  purpose. 

A^T.  ^'j.—M^ry-Jane;  a  MoveL     My  Richard  Sickdmn^     2  Vth^ 
limo.  'js^sewed^     Lane.    1800* 

Mary-Tane  is  an  orphan,  taken  under  the  protection  of  a  Mr.  Rad-' 
nfiill,  a  nch  dry-salter  of  London,  who  adopts  her  for  his  daughter. 
The  eccentric  character  of  this  humane  citizen,  with  that  of  his  friends? 
Northcote  and  Plagiary,  affords  the  reader  a  copious  fund  of  enter- 
tainment* The  narrative^  besides,^  contains  some  surprising  incidents^ 
which  are  detailed  with  much  precision,  and  unravelled  with  perspi- 
otuity :  on  the  whole,  this  novel  will  not  be  perused  with  indifference 
by  any  person  possessed  of  sensibility* 

Art.  58. — Moni'U^ood  Priory.     By  F.  T.  Thomas.     2  Vols.  l2mo. 
7/;  setvfd.     Longman  and  Rees. 

•  Thi«  18  written  in  a  series  of  letters  to  different  persons.  There  is 
ft  tarifcty  in  the  subjects ;  but  of  these  the  most  pi-ominent  is  the 
charms  of  a  Mrs*  Sullivan,  with  whom  the  writer  (we  do  not  mean 
the  author  of  the  production)  appears  to  be  deeply  enamoured.  It 
rs-  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  vjrtue^  that  his  passiotv 
i^  fictitious;  but ^  even  is  such,  it  is  less  excusable,  as  it  i.«  not  subser^ 
tj'ent  to  any  interesting  event  in  the  novel.  These  letters  may, 
otherwise,  afford  the  I'eader  some  cursory  entertainment,  though 
they  have  not  any  particular*  claim  to  critical  approbation ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  39.- — Otservatlotii  on  the  pr dent  State  and  Influence  of  the  Poor 
Laws  ;  founded  on  Experience ;  and  a  Platiy  proposed  for  the  Constdera- 
iion  of  Parrtamtnf^  by  nvhich  the  Affairs  of  the-^Foor  may  in  future  be 
better  regulated^  th^r  Morals  and  Habits  of  Industry  greatly  impro^oed^ 
and  H  cansiderahle  Reduction  in  the  Poors*  Rates  ejected*  By  Robert 
Saunders^  Esq.  %voi  3^  6d*  Boards,    SewelL 

,  The  increase  in  the  poor  rates  has  been  for  somf!  tiare  a  general 
ground  of  complaint  \  and  various  plans  have  been  suggested^  which 
profess  "to  unite  k  decrease  in  th^  rat^s,  with  a;n  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  poor.  The  misfortune  of  these  plans  isy  that  they 
are  founded  upon  partial  obseitations,  and  at  the  same  time  embrace 
too  vast  a  field  or  reform'.  The  evils  which  prevail  in  one  parisb 
are  not  alwnys  to  be  found  in  another :  the  state  of  the  poor 
m.the.  dsatitry,  4ttid  x\iiAt  condition  m  a  tbwn>  are  very  differed  ^ 

\  .: 
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ztid  xiiO(k»  whick  in  a  stnaU  parish  would  ht  useless  may  be  devised 
for  their  support  in  &  large  town,  Thet>e  are  ah©  various  iatere«tl 
to  bt  bals^ieed  :  the  c«ntributers  to  the  rates  scc>  in  the  dktiinution 
of  the  axnount  of  those  denvands,  sufficient  grounds  for  praisinj  the 
overseer  I  but,  to  the  poor,  he  may  appear  tyrannical  and  oppresr 
tive  J  and,  ^ter  all  the  encomiums  on  cheap  food  for  the  podr^  we 
tannot  persuade  ourselves  t!^t  at  the  present  high  price  of  prt^visions 
at  peiiftiy  will  produce  sufficient  nourishment  for  a  labouring  man  dm--* 
ing  the  twenty-four  hours. 

One  improvement  suggested  in  these  observations  is  the  erection 
t>f  a  school  of  industry  in  the.  parish  ;  and  this,  without  doubt,  may 
be  useful  in  parishes  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  or  in  large  towns, 
as  in  such  places  there  will  be  a  Constant  demand  for  manufactures* 
To  what  purpose,  however.  Would  be  the  school  of  industry  in  a 
^mall  country  parish,  J^ut  to  take  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  more 
tiseful  and  nealthy  employments  of  stoning,  weeding,  gleaning, 
flouglting)  dec,  to  mope  them  up  in  foul  air  and  close  rooms.  The 
experience  of  our  writer  seems  to  himself  much  greater  than  it  really 
has  been*  He  served  the  office  of  overseer  at  Lewisham  in  Kent  for 
two  years  ;  and  in  that  time  he  certainly  acquired  much  of  that  know- 
tedge  which  may  be  very  useful  in  similar  situations  ;  but  the  village 
of  Lewisham,  of  which  the  population  is  very  considerable,  and  in 
which  are  many  families  of  rank  and  fortune,  is  very  different  from 
one  in  Bedfordshire  or  Northamptonshire,  where  only  three  or  four 
farmers  and  a  few  cottagers  preside.  We  were  pleased  to  see,  that,  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  our  author  was  attentive  to  every  circum- 
stance ;  and  we  observe  no  reason  to  regret  that  tlie  nourishment  of  a  poor 
tnan  und^r  hift^  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  4J.  icl.  z  week  ;  theugii. 
In  some  village  of  Hampshire,  it  had  been  reduced  to  nine^pence 
weekly  for  each  person.  We  presume  only  that  he  treated  the  poor 
•with  kindness  and  humanity ;  whilst,  at  the  other  place,  they  were 
put  on  too  short  an  allowance. 

A  great  object  with  this  writer  is  the  appointment  of  the  over- 
iter ;  and  in  thi^  We  agree  with  him,  that,  if  in  large  and  populous 
|)ari8hes  gentlemen  ilv^ould  take  upon  themselves  that  office  by  tums^ 
and  attend  parofchial  meetings,  thiey  would  add  much  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  poor  Without  increasing  the  rates.  In  country  parishes 
this  is  nc*^:  necessary :  the  farmers  alternately  officiating  in  person. 
They  are  in  generd  attentive  to  the  poor ;  and,  if  they  are 
otherwise,  the  justice  of  the  peace  i«  at  hand,  who  seldom  fails  of 
i^ressing  the  complaints  of  the  aggrieved. 

On  the  naturte  of  tlie  rise  of  the  poor  rates,  little  attention  seems 
to  have  b«n  bestbHr^d  by  Mr.  Saunders.  An  instance  is  given  of 
the  increase  of  the  poor  rates  at  Birmingham,  which  in  1787  amoimt* 
ed  to  ^.iiii'z.  i5^*  9ir/. ;  and  in  r'/96  to  ;^,24050.  14^.  t-ld.  Kot 
is  this  wortdei-ftil.  We  are  to  take  into  consideration  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  provisions  during  these  two  years ;  the  increase  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  phce,  and  the  greater  number  (in  consequence  of 
the  war)  of  Women  and  children  thrown  upon  the  parish.  The  poor 
rates  must  augment  progressively  with  the  other  taxes  ;  for  every  new 
tax  adds  to  the  hst  of  the  poor  in  most  parishes  j  and  in  the  present 
war  that  list  is  much  increased,  by  the  number  of  men  drawn  for  the 
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mflitia,  or  enlisting  in  the  army  or  navy,  whose  families  must  be. pro* 
¥ided  for  in  their  respective  parishes. 

It  is  probably  in  consequence  of  this  inattention  to  the  real  cause  of 
the  rise  of  the  poor  rates  that  we  hear  of  so  many  pl^ns  to  improve 
the  situation  of  the  poor;,  that  is,  to  make  them  live  upon  as  little 
as  possible,  and  t^  keep  tKem  just  above  the  level  of  distress.  There 
may  be  changes  in  many  respects  in  the  management  of  the  poor 
in  large  parishes,  and  many  useful  hints  are  suggested  in  this  work  ; 
but  we  should  deprecate  any  alteration  in  the  general  system  of  the 
country  parishes.  One  excellent  plan  may  be  adopted,  which  the 
writer  might  perhaps  introduce  with  good  effect  in  his  own  parish ; 
we  allude  to  the  publicity  of  the  account  which  he  recommends. 
Were  they  printed  once  or  twice  in  a  year,  the  jobs  of  which  he  com- 
plaina  would  by  degrees  be  suppressed  5  the  gentlemen  of  the  parish 
would  be  acquainted  with  their  own  concerns ;  the  industrious  poor 
would  be  relieved  with  general  approbation  ;  and  the  indolent  be  ob- 
liged to  labour,  or  run  the  risque  of  having  their  names  erased  from 
the  lis^s. 

Art.  60. — The  Duties  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor^  and  the  Sufficiency  of 
the  present  System  of  Poor  Laws  considered^  in  a  Charge  delivered  to 
the  Grand  Jury  y  at  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  ^of  the  Peace  for  the 
Isle  of  Ely  J  holden  on  April  2,  1 799.  By  James  Nasmithy  D.  D» 
Chairman*  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Magistrates.  To  which  are 
annexed^  Remarks  on  a  late  Publication^  entitled^  *  Observations  on  the 
present  State  and  Influence  of  the  Poor  Laws,  founded  on  Experience^ 
hy  Robert  Saunders^  Esq.*    ^vo.  2s.     Rivingtons. 

THie  increase  in  the  poor  rates  of  this  kingdom  has  excited  general 
attention ;  and  remedies  have  been  frequently  proposed  by  persons 
who  were  actuated  by  the  best  motives,  but  who,  from  their  situa- 
tion, were  little  qualified  to  judge  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  which 
they  wished  to  correct.  An  exejnplary  magistrate,  of  great  experience, 
sound  judgement,  and  benevolent  principles,  has  made  the  system  of  bur 
poor  laws  the  subject  of  a  charge  to  a  grand  jury;  and  we  recommend 
this  charge  to  every  gentleman  and  overseer  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
to  every  member  of  our  legislature.  We  have  never  seen  in  so  short 
a  compass  so  sound  an  investigation  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  the 
poor.  The  writer  vindicates  them  in  the  ablest  manner;  shows 
clearly  that  the  defect  does  not  lie  in  the  laws  themselves,  but  in 
the  persons  who  execute  them,  and  that  the  remedies  of  the  disease 
are  not  to  be  expected  from  a  change  in  our  system,  but  from  giving 
vigour  to  the  system,  and  acting  upon  the  principles  laid  down  with 
such  wisdom  and  foresight  by  our  ancestors.  The  augmentation  of 
the  poor  rates  is  attributed  to  an  increase  in  population,  a  gradual  al- 
teration in  the  habits  of  life,  increase  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
and,  as  a  temporary  circumstance,  to  the  bounties  allowed  to  the  h^ 
.milies  of  mihtia-men,  &c.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  number  of  the 
poor  to  be  supported  should  remain  fixed,  the  increase  of  taxation  in 
this  country  must  augment  the  poor  rates;  and,  if  we  add  to  this 
cause  the  vast  increase- of  paper  money,  in  the  kingdom,  those  rates 
must  nominally  augment  in  a  very  considerable  proportion. 

The  defects  in  the  execution  of  the  poor  laws  arise  from  the  wast 
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of  care  in  electing  the  overseers,  from  the  reluctance  of  men  of  re- 
spectability to  the  execution  of  that  useful  and  honourable  office,  and 
from  the  custom  of  managing  parochial  concerns  without  any  fixed 
system  or  judicious  rules.  The  duties  of  overseers,  after  some  obser- 
vations on  these  defects,  are  well  explained,  and  the  proper  objects  of 
relief  pointed  out  with  great  judgement.  It  gave  us  pleasure  to  see 
some  notice  taken  of  the  error  of  many  parishes  in  contracting  with 
ignorant  medical  practitioners  for  the  care  of  the  poor ;  by  which  not 
only  many  lives  have  been  lost^  but  the  expences  of  the  parish  ulti- 
mately much  increased.  The  use  and  abuse  of  workhouses  come  next 
under  observation,  and  the  danger  of  innovation  on  the  established 
system  is  pointed  out  in  a  manner  that  does  great  credit -to  the 
writer.  The  Appendix,  containing  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Saunders's 
notions  of  the  poor  laws,  derived  from  an  abuse  of  them  in  a  particu- 
lar parish,  merits  attention  ;  and  the  whole  work,  as  we  said  before, 
deserves  to  be  studied  by  every  one  who  wishds  to  be  well  acqua  nted 
ivith  the  present  much-disputed  question,  the  use  and  abuse  of  our 
poor  laws.  There  is  one  point  which  has  often  occurred  to  us,  and 
Avhich,  we  think,  could  not  come  to  the  legislature  with  higher  au- 
thority than  that  of  the  magistrate  whose  work  is  now  before  us» 
He  notices  the  want  of  order  in  parochial  concerns.  This  order,  wc 
presume,  will  be  best  consulted  by  printing  an  account  of  the  sums 
raised  in  every  parish,  with  the  expenditure.  Thus  each  oversee^^will 
be  attentive  to  his  conduct,  his  accounts  being  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  parish  ;  and  the  parishioners  themselves  will  know  whether 
their  money  has  been  expended  upon  proper  objects. 

Art.  61. — Jn  Answer  to  some  Passages  In  a  Letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  to  the  Clergy ^  (dated  May  ist,  1798)4  upon  the  Lawfulness 
of  defensive  War,  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England*  Zvo» 
6d.     Darton  and  Harvey. 

This  is  a  manly  and  dignified  protest  from  a  presbyter  to  his  bishop, 
on  a  subject  which  requires,  in  these  time?,  very  serious  examination. 
In  some  places  clergymen,  far  from  entertaining  doubts  of  the  pro- 
priety of  a  Christian's  being  concerned  with  war^  have  put  themselves 
at  the  heads  of  companies,  and  employed  part  of  their  time  in  mili- 
tary evolutions ; — ^to  such  men  this  discourse  is  peculiarly  addressed  ;- 
and  as  it  is  written  with  great  propriety,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
episcopal  character,  and  with  evident  marks  of  a  serious  and  pious 
turn  of  mind,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  discussion  will  be  received 
with  candour,  and  that  it  may  restrain  the  excess  of  zeal  which  the 
consecration  of  colours  is  apt  to  excite  in  many  of  the  servants  of  the 
prince  of  peace. 

The  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  war  among  Christians  has  fre- 
quently been  agitated.  If  we  take  the  terms  with  the  utnwst  strict- 
ness, it  is  easily  answered.  There  cannot  be  a  war  among  Christians ; 
for  Christians  cannot  be  the  aggressors  in  any  war  whatever.  But, 
in  the  present  mixed  state  of  mankind,  when  war  will  necessarily  take 
place,  from  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  self-interested  men,  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  some  consequence  to  ascertain  the  part  whicl^  a 
true  Christian  ought  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  his  country.  Here  agajn 
it  will  be  allowed  by  all  that  war  is  a  state  so  alien  from  the  whole  spirit 
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of  Christianity,  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  can  justify  ^ 
disciple  of  Christ  in  taking  up  the  sword.  The  existence  of  this  ne**, 
cessity  cannot  be  doubtful  to  any  Chrlsti^m  who  will  compjire  the 
different  passages  in  our  Saviour's  discourses  on  the  duties  to 
our  enemies*  If  a  madman  should  wield  a  sword  and  endanger 
our  Kves,  there  cannot  be  a  question  of-  the  propriety  of  wresting  it 
from  him,  both  for  our  own  and  his  safety ;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
^  in  war  the  sword  must  be  wrested  from  the  aggressor,  for  his  own  sake 
as  weU  as  our  own;  his  good  is  to  be  considered  as  weH  as  oiirs;  5nd 
no  prospect  of  emolument,  no  desire  of  revenge,  can  take  place  in  a 
Chri^ian  mode  of  defence,  more  than  it  did  in  the  instance  alluded  tOi 
of  wresting  a  sword  from  ^  madman.  We  question  much,  however^ 
whether  Christians  have  oft^n  been  called  upon  to  defend  themgelves.^ 
and,  singular  as  the  writer*^  sentiments  may  hp  in  the  following 
passage,  this,  with  liis  whole  essay,  we  recommend  to  the  silent  medi-i 
tation  of  the  closet*     The  whole  contains  fccyij  bvIo(,  cvv^loio-iv, 

•  Let  it  not  bcf  thought  that,  in  reprobating  this  doctrine  of  the- 
lawfiilhess  of  war,  I  mean  to  cast  the  least  reflection  on  men  of  a  mili- 
tary profession  ;  he  who  knows  any  thing  of  real  Chridtianity  w^  ne- 
ver insult  such  men,  as  many  soldiers  have  been,  as  many  arc  at  the 
present  moment ;  men,  whose  minds  are  so  great  afid  fSsinterested, 
aa  to  enable  thenv  to  give^  up  every  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  othersj^ 
who  can  willingly  quit  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  domestic  quiet,  to 
meet,  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  are  worthy, 
brave,  noble,  generous  men  j  they  justly  demand  my  admiration, 
esteem,  and  respect;  but,  they  must  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  regMxi- 
them  as  Christians  ;  and  yet,  of  such  men  was  the  pious,  benevolent 
Cornelius,  to  whom  an  angel  was  sent  frorn^  heaven ;  of  such  men  was 
the  humble  centurion,  who  ^*  canie  and  bespught  our  Lord  to  heal 
his  servant,  who  was  sick ;  at  whose  behaviour  Jesu?  marvelled,  and 
said,,  to  them  that  followed,  I  have  not  found  sp  gre?it  faith^  no  not 
in  Israel."     p.  31. 

^  Art.  62.-— T16^?  Case  of  the  Fa/rmerst  ^  the  presmi  in^ortant  Ci^isis» 
Stated  by  a  HertforMire  Farmer.  8vo.  6<^.  Law.   1800. 

A  spirited  defence  of  the  farmers,  and  worthy  ihc  attention  of 
landlords. — ^The  chief  burden  of  the  song  is  to  show  the  latter  the  ad- 
vantage they  will  derive  from  long  leases  ;  an  advantage  which  scwc^ly 
admits  of  any  doubt.  But  why  they  should  re^ore  *  the  golden  age  of 
full  harvests,^  the  author  Would  find  it  difficult  to  explain,  asi  in  that 
age  long  leases  were  very  unusual. 

Art.  63. — Observations  on  the  Faihire  ofTumep  Crops ^  <tvUh  Proposals 
for  a  Remedy,  not  altogether  new,  yet  notfuUy  considered  by  Agricultitreii 
Writers,  By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Stacy.  %vo.   is.  Hatcbard.   1800. 

Veiy  judicious  observations,  tending  to  prove  that  the  complaints 
made  against  the  fly  should  be  rather  used  against  the  farmer  tor  bis 
injudicious  mode  or  sowing  turneps. 
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Art,  I. — Anecdotes  ofiheArts  in  England i  dr,  Comparative  Remarks 
on  Architecture^    Sculpture^    and  Paintings  chiefly  illustrated  by 
'    Specimens  at  Oxford.     By  James  Dallaivay^^  M.B.F.S.A.  £sV. 
•    Svo.  lo/.  6d.  Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies.  '  1 800. 

1  HE  works  of  our  ingenious  author  on  Constantinople  and 
on  Heraldry  are  thus  rapidly  followed  by  a  third,  iii  which, 
amidst  some  good  matter,  we  lament  to  see  manifest  marks 
of  haste  and  inaccuracy.  Mr.  Dallaway  proposes,  in  case  his 
present  labours  should  be  favourably  received,  to  give  a  larger 
work  on  the  same  subject.  "We  should  have  recommended  to 
him,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  reserved  his  materials  till  the  pub- 
lication of  that  larger  work;  for  such  are  the  errors  of  the  presentj 
that  the  public,  we  apprehend,  will  be  little  apt  to  encourage  him 
in  any  second  attempt.  Nor  do  we  think  Mr,  Dallaway  enter- 
tains a  proper  respect  for  his  readers  when  he  thus  obtrudes  a 
hasty  sketch  instead  of  a  finished  performance. 

This  work  is  inscribed  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  j  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  Mn  Dallaway  has  obtained  a  fruit  of  his 
heraldic  labdlirs  in  his  appointment  to  the  ofiice  of  earl  marshal's 
secretary,  in  preference  to  another  late  Scotish  writer  on  heral- 
dry— a  science  rarely  cultivated  by  ingenious  men  without  the 
immediate  prospect  of  emolument. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  first  relating  to 
arehitecture,  the  second  to  sculpture,  and  the  third  to  painting. 

In  the  first  part  the  author  begins  with  some  Yemarks  on  the 
origin  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  appear  to  us  vague  and  in- 
judicious, and  afterwards  gives  some  account  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  England.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  military  and  do- 
mestic Gothic ;  and  his  divisions  are  so  ill  arranged,  that  this  same 
section  contains  accounts  of  many  ecclesiastic  edifices  as  well. 
The  natural  order  would  have  been,  to  have  placed  each  subject 
in  a  separate  section,  instead  of  emptying  a  common-place  book 
on  pages  devoid  of  connexion  and  illustration.  , 

After  some  statement  of  the  mixed  architecture,  and  of  the  re* 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XXXI.  March,  1 80 1 .  S 
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stored  Grecian,  our  author  proceeds  to  Part  the  Second,  ort 
sculpture;  which,  instead  of  throwing,  as  we  expfected,  new  light 
on  the  origin  and  progress  of  statuary  in  this  kingdom,  contains 
trivial  observations  on  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  sculpture,  with 
catalogues  of  the  various  statues  in  the  collections  of  English 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  ^  In  a  regular  and  laboured  work  such 
catalogues  might  have  been  thrown  into  an  appendix,  as  relative 
to  the  progress  of  taste  in  England ;  but  they  cer|:ainly  have  little 
connexion  with  the  progress  of  sculpture,  as  our  artists  are  ge- 
nerally .educated  in  Italy,  and  rarely  consult  English  collectiov.s 
upon  this  subject.  Hence  this  part  of  the  work  must  strike  every 
reader  as  an  injudicious  excrescence,  disjunctive  from  the  first 
and  third  parts,  which  relate  to  the  history  of  architecture  and 
painting  in  England. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the  work,  which  little  de- 
serves to  be  minutely  followed  through  its  various  paths  and  de- 
viations, we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts  and  re- 
marks, as  they  arose  on  the- perusal* 

Our  author's  gross  ignorance  of  the  most  common  events  m 
clironology  we  shall  have  repeated  occasion  to  detect.  It  is 
esteemed  unfortunate  to  stumble  on  the  threshold,  but  the  author, 
has  fallen  headlong  in  his  first  sentence^  which  stands  thus: 

*  The  Goths  had  no  share  either  in  the  invention  or  perfection  of 
that  peculiar  style  of  archit^ture  which  bears  their  name;  for  the  in- 
vention may  be  with  certainty  referred  to  a  period  antecedent  to  their 
conquest  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe ;  and  many  of  the  more 
perfect  specimens  were  not  completed  till  their  dominion  no  longer 
existed  in  those  countries/     p.  i.  ^ 

Here  are  perhaps  as  many  ^errors  as  words*  and  the  author 
could  not  have  betrayed  a  more  confused  conception  of  his  sub- 
ject. If  by  peculiar  style  he  mean  the  pointed  arch,  it  is  far  from 
being  referable  to  ^  period  antecedent  to  tlie  fifth  century  5 
and  we  wish  he  would  explain  at  what  period  their  dominion 
ceased,  while  all  history  teaches  us  that  it  continues  to  this  day. 
He  will  certainly  accomplish  a  great  revolution  in  literary  inves- 
tigation if  he  will  indicate  at  what  sera  the  Saxons  and  Normans^ 
both  Gothic  nations,  were  in  England  subdued  by  a  third  nation 
of  a  different  race  \  at  what  aera  the  Franks  or  Goths  who  con- 
quered Gaul  were  overwhebned  by  new  victors  j  at  what  aera  the 
Goths  who  seised  Spain,  and,  after  a  struggle  of  many  centuries, 
,  expelled  the  Moorsj  were  extirpated  by  other  tribes;'  at  what  aera 
the  Gothic  invaders  of  Italy  were  supp^nted^  by  other  nations  of 
a  difrercut  race.  If  by  peculiar  s.tyle  Mr.  Dallaway  mean  the  de* 
qline  of  the  Grecian  architecture,  he  should  have  reflected  on  the 
grandeur  and  elegance  of  San  Sophia,  erected  more  th^an  a  century 
after  the  Goths  had  seised  on  France,  Spain,  and  Italy* 
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In  p.  4  our  author  briefly  remarks  that  the  chief  Gothic  edifices 
in  Italy  are  the  cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Orvictto,  and  Sjenna,  and  that 
some  of  the  pilasters  of  the  latter  have  capitals  of  grotesque  heads 
instead  of  foliage.  He  adds,  that  in  Italy  not  a  single  spire  is 
now  to  be  seen. 

*  The  cathedrals  in  Germany  and  France,  hke  those  in  Italy,  owc- 
their  effect  to  the  fagade,  which  is  formed  by  a  port;ico  of  pediments 
richly  incrusted  with  the  most  minute  ornaments,  an  infinity  of  niches, 
statues,  pedestal?,  and  canopies,  and  one  circular  window  of  vast 
dizimeter  between  two  towers  of  very  elaborately  clustered  pinnacles, 
where  not  otherwise  finished  by  a  regular  spire.  This  description  ap- 
plies in  particular  to  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  Strasburg,  Nuremburg, 
Rheims,  Amiens,  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Dennis  at  Paris,  Coutances, 
and  Bayeux,  not  to  multiply  instances.  These'  exhibit  prodigies  of 
sublimity, -lightness,  and  patience  of  the  constructors;  yet,  as  if  the  ige 
of  piety  or  wealth  were  passed,  most  of  them  are  left  in  an  unfinished 
state.*     p.  6.         ^ 

It  is  well  known  that  many  great  ecclesiastical  edifices  are  left 
unfinished,  merely  to  afford  a  pretence  for  the  collection  bf  con- 
tributions towards  tlieir  completion. — ^We  cannot  conceive  why 
Saracenic  (p.  8,  &c.)  should  be  spelled  with  a  cedilla  attached  to 
the  prior  c,  as  the  word  is  of  common  native  enunciation. — ^The 
church  of  Batallah  in  Portugal  (p.  9)  may  have  been  built  by  David 
Hackett,  a  native  of  Ireland;  but  Mr.Dallaway  should  have  added 
his  authority,  for  the  learned  reader  will  little  credit  a  mere  as--* 
sertion  upon  this  point. — The  architecture  of  St.  Denis  has 
nothing  capricious,  for  many  ancient  churches  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Great-Britain,  are  extremely  long  in  proportion  t6 
their  breadth ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  architects  could  not 
otherwise  have  secured  the  roof;  and  hence  our  nave  and  aisles, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  three  edifices  under  detached  roofs 
but  opening  into  each  other. — Our  author  (p.  15)  betrays  a  total 
unacquaintance  \vith  the  progress  of  the  pointed  Gotnic  when 
he  supposes  that  it  certainly  succeeded  the  ancient  arch  and 
massy  pillar.  The  gradation  was,  on  the  contrary,  slow  and 
mingled,  as  sufficiently  shown  by  Bentham,  Warton,  and 
others.  Nor  are  we  less  astonished  at  his  lack  of  erudition  when 
he  gravely  supposes  (p.  21)  that  the  style  of  the  shrines  of  saints 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  crosses  erected  by  Edward  I ;  while^ 
not  to  mention  the  illuminations  in  manuscripts,  several  shrines 
yet  remaining  of  long  anterior  date  show  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
assertion.  But  Mr.  Dalla way's  rapidity  has  assigned  to  weeks 
the  labour  of  years,  and  he  kindly  aspires  to  instruct  others  in 
doctrines  to  which  he  is  himself  a  stranc^er. 

If  our  author  had  beheld  Mr.  Wyatt's  labours  in  the  abbey  at 
Fonthill,  he  would  have  spared  his  hesitation  whether  he  ought 
not  to  be  arranged  "sXrith  Palladic,  Jones,  arid  Wren,  great  archi- 
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tects  who  have  failed  in  producing  the  Gothic.  The  abbey  of 
Fon thill  Is,  in  truth,  a  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  alike 
conspicuous  for  grandeur  and  purity,  and  docs  equal  honour  ta 
the  taste  of  the  architect  and  the  munificence  of  the  founder. 
Hitherto  the  powers  of  great  modem  architects  have,  in  this  style 
been  too  much  restricted  to  a  tower  or  a  turret,  or  to  mere  altera- 
tions :  but  at  Fonthill  an  edifice  of  vast  extent  is  to  be  adorned  with 
all  that  architecture  and  painting  can  produce,  ^^ith  so  much  of 
sculpture  as  may  fitly  appertain  to  imiformity  of  design  and  the 
imagined  epocii  of  the  erectioa ;  for  the  idea  is  that  of  a  grand 
abbey  founded  by  some  potentate,  who  reserves  to  himself  state- 
apartments,  as  the  kings  ^nd  nobles  in  the  middle  ages  were 
frequently  induced  to  lodge  in  abbeys,  where  the  learning 
Mid  opulence  of  the  monks  supplied  more  objects  of  ease  and 
taste  than  could  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  castellated  pa- 
laces^ While  at  Strawberry  Hill  the  castle  and  abbey  are  con-^ 
'  founded,  not  from  any  defect  of  taste  in  the  owner,  but  because 
his  comparatively  small  income  constrained  him  to*  unite  discor- 
dant conveniences — at  Fonthill,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  is 
uniform,  and  the  fairest  field  has  been  opened  to  the  Gothic 
proficient.  The  idea  i3  new  and  sublime  5  and,  instead  of  be- 
ing wasted  in  political  corruption  or  among  titled  gamblers,  we 
here  behold  vast  opulence  expended  in  supplying  bread,  for  a 
course  of  many  years,  to  hundreds  o^  the  poor,  and  a  patronage 
truly  royal  opened  to  every  artist. 

In  p.  43  Mr.  Daliaway  tells  us  that  we  have  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans but  from  their  basso-relievos  and  statues.  He  forgets 
coins  and  gems,  and  the  various  ancient  treatises  on  music. 
Quacks  in  every  science  are  as  remarkable  as  learned  ladies  for 
using  words  which  t|iey  do  not  understand.  In  p/4<J  our  au- 
thor informs  us,  that,  tor  the  sake  of  lightness,  a  vault  is  com- 
posed ^  of  the  toph  or  stalactitical  stone.'  ,We  suppose- thi^  new 
toph  is  tufa,  which  is  indeed  extremely  light ;  l>ut  hbthing  c^n 
be  more  remote  from  stalactite,  a  substance  generally  very 
heavy.  He  might  with  equal  justice  have  said  that  they  were 
composed  of  spunge  or  rock-crystaL        f 

After  the  numerous  elucidations  which  have  been  thrown  on 
the  ecclesiastic  and  castellated  styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  we 
have  always  regretted  that  a  work  of  some  ^xteht  had  not  been 
solely  dedicated  to  the  domestic  architecture  of  our  ancestors, 
.from  the  cottage  to  the  tower.  Perhaps  tlie  ancient  houses  -of 
some  of  our  bishops  and  rectors  might  afford  good  material^ 
vmd  some  old  mansions  surrounded  with  moats  might  be  col- 
Uted  with  similar  edifices  in  Flanders,  whence  our  artists  seem 
chiefly  to  have  proceeded.  The  subject  is  curious  and  more 
generally  interesting  than  the  ecclesiastic  or  castellated^  forms, 
because  just  imitations  mi^ht  be  constructed  at  moderate  cx- 
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pence,  Han^tcm  Court  is  too  recent,  and  the  unfinished  pa-^ 
lace. of  EdA^rd  duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Thornbury  in  Glouces- 
tershire, is  of  littl^  higher  antiquity.  The  domestic  mansions  of 
our  ancestors  were  indeed  chiefly  constructed  of  wood,  which 
cannot  long  withstand  the  injuries  of  time. 

In  p.  85  we  find  that  sir  Henry  Wootton,  the  embassador  at 
Venice,  first  introduced  the  Grecian  architecture  by  his  ele* 
ments  of  that  science  published  in  1524,  and  the  Grecian  or- 
ders in  consequence  appear  at  Cambridge  1557.  We  suppose 
that  this  same  sir  Henry  Wootton  is  he  who  was  embassador  at 
Venice  a  century  afterwards,  and  wrote  the  celebrated  letter  of 
advice  to  Milton!  If  sq,  this  error  can  only  be  exceeded  by  an- 
other, p.  93,  in  which  Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  have  borrow- 
ed many  ideas  from  the  Inferno  of  his  friend  Dante-r-a  truly 
portentous  mistake  of  nearly  two  centuries,  and  which,  we 
w^ill  venture  to  aiErm,  could  never  have  arisen  in  any  mind  em- 
bued  with  a  tincture  of  exact*hnowledge  of  the  fine  arts. — But 
we  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  specimen. 

*  A  few  years^  ago,  prince  Borghese  patronised  Jacob  Moor,  who 
was  the  boast  of  the  British  nation,  and  then  studying  at  Rome  as 
a  landscape  painter :  he  not  only  felt  the  beauties  o£  Claude  Loraine, 
but  rivalled  them.  His  own  portraits  with  an,  accompaniment  of  fo- 
rest scenery,  contributed  by  himself  to  the  chamber  of  painters  in  the 
gallery  at  Florence,  is  an  honour jible  testimony  of  uncommon  exceU 
lence. 

Under  Moor's  direction,  xhi  prince  determined  to  re-model  the 
jground  adjdinihg  to  his  inconij^arable  villa  on  the  Pincian  Hill.  The 
gardens,  ot  the  Medici  and  Albani  vil^s,  and  those  called  Boboli  near 
the  grand  duke's  palace  at  Florence,  are  laid  out  in  a  stiff  taste,  with 
myalls  of  evergre^is,  straight  alleys,  marble  fountains,  and  crowds  of 
statues.  Yet,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  style,  now  obso- 
lete in  England,  is  best  adapted  to  Italy  5  where  a  constant  and  strong 
sun  would  80911  destroy'  velvet  lawns,  and  the  broad  shade  in  a  street 
of  chpped  tj;€es  or  covert  walks  is  more  coincident  with  the  local  idea 
of  luxury.  Their  perfectly  harmonising  landscapes  are  found  only  in 
imagination  and  on  canvas,  for  the  art  of  reducing  a  district  of  coun* 
try  to  th^  rules  of  picturesque  beauty,  as  frequent  in  England,  is  im- 
known  to  them.  . 

•  Moor  gave  the  first  specimen  of  an  English  garden  to  the  Romao 
arti«ts,  as  described  in  Mason's  elegant  didactic  poem  so  denominated. 
The  alleys  and  terraces  disappearing,  the  fountains  no  longer  are 
forced  into,  the  air,  and  the  water,  liberated  from  marble  chests^ 
spreads  intp  a  lake  with  irregular  shores.  Upon  a  small  island  in  this 
garden  is  the  temple  containing  a  fine  statue  of  -^sculapius ;  and  an. 
other  exquisite  mor^eau  of  architecture  sacred  to  Diana,  iu  an  apmx)* 
priate  situation,  each  of  most  correct  imitation,  ~  Other  parts  of  these 
ornamented  fields  exhibit  the  Roman  scenes  of  old,  A  hippodrome, 
a  villa  invariably  corresponding  with  the  plan  and  scale  given  by  Pli- 
ny aiid  Vitruvius,  and  a  museum  destined  to  receive  the  statues  found 
in  the  city  of  Gabii  (deserted  even  in  the  days  of  Horace)  realise  the 
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idea  I  have  sketched  of  a  classic  pleasure-grouhd.  Upon  the  rcry 
site  of  the  gardens  of  Salhist  given  to  the  Roman  people,  to  have 
an  actual  iiiBpection  and  revival  of  some  of  their  original  plans  and 
embellishments,  after  a  lapse  of ,  two  thousand  years,  afforded  a  satis-i 
faction  which  no  delineation  could  equal. 

*  I  copied  the  subjoined  inscription  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Flora, 
in  proof  that  the  modem  Romans  are  still  masters  of  Latin  compo* 
cition. 

^  VILLAE^  BORGHPSIAE.  PINCIANAE. 

CVSTOS  HAEC  EDICO. 

QVIsqUlS  ES.   SI   LIBER 

LEGVM  COMPEDES.  NE  HIC  TIMEAS. 

ITO  QVO  VOLES  PETITO  QVAE  CyPIS. 

ABITO  QVANDO.  VOLES. 

^XTERIS.  MAGIS.  HAEC  PARANTVR  QVAM  HERO, 

IN.  AVREO  SECULO  VBI  CVNCTA  AVREA 

TEMPORVM  SECVRITAS  FECIT. 

benemerenW  HOSPITI. 

/FERREAS  LEGES  PRA2FIGERE  HERVS  VET  AT, 

SIT  HIC  AMICO  PRO  LEGE 

HONESTA  VOLVKTAS. 

VERVM  SI  QVIS  DOLO  MALO  LVBENS  SCIENS 

AVREAS  VRBANITATIS  LEGES  FREGERIT. 

CAVEAT  NE  SIBI 

TESSARAM  AMICITIAE  SVBIRATVS  VLLICVS 

ADVOJISVM  FRANG?AT.'  P.  lip. 

In  p.  172,  and  other  passages,  our  author  totally  forgets  that 
the  Etruscan  vases  are  now  granted  to  be  Grecian-^ir  William 
Hamilton,  who  first  diffused  a  knowledge  of  them  in  this  counr 
try,  being  also  the  first  who  in  a  late  publication  obviated  the 
common  error.  Our  learned  readers  may  well  smile  at  the  fol- 
lo\ving  note,  p.  202. 

*  Such  was  the  profusion  of  the  Romans  after  their  consular  govern- 
ment was  extinguished,  that  a  statuie  of  Victory  in  the  Capitol  was 
erected  of  massive  gold,  and  weighed  1 20  lb.  A  pearl  value^  at  looo/. 
English  money  was  cut  in  two,  to  make  ear-rings  for  the  statue  of  • 
Venus  in  the  Pantheon.  M.  Antony  gave  one  half  to  Cleopa^^  who 
swallowed  it  dissolved  in  vinegar.' ' 

Any  schoolboy  might  have  informed  Mr.  Dallaway  that  Cleo- 
patra possessed  two  valuable  pearls  \  one  of  which  she  dissol- 
ved in  vinegar  (a  process  to  which  modern  chemists  could  not 
assent)  and  swallowed,  at  a  festival  she  gave  to  Antony;  and 
.  that  the  remaining  pearl  was  sa\ni  in  two,  to  make  ear-rings  for 
the  statue  of  Venus.  Such  errors  are  happily  not  common  even 
in  this  age  of  book-making  5  if  they  were,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  the  decline  and  fall  of  literature  in  England. 
Another  blunder,  if  possible  more  heterogeneous,  heteroclitic^ 
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xnore  Boeotian  and  barbaric,  occurs  in  the  follov/ing  sentence, 
p.  218. 

•  *  Of  the  age  of  the  magnificent  Leo. the  Tenth,  so  interesting  to  the 
lovers  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  of  the  enh'ghtened  individuals  of 
the  fapiily  to  which  he  belonged,  a  most  accurate  and  elegant  history- 
is  now  i|i  the  possession  of  the  public^— Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  2  vols.  4to.  1797.' 

Is  it  possible  tliat  Mr.  Dallaway  should  conceive  that  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  is  the  same  identic  person  with  Leo  X.?  Mr.  Roscoe's' 
history  of  the  latter  is  not  yet  published ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  do  great  credit  to  his  abilities  whenever  it  may  make 
Its  appearance. 

The  long  catalogues  of  collections  of  statues  in  England  we 
shall  not  follow,  but  only  observe  that  even  in  these  trifles  the 
cloven  foot  sometimes  appears,  as  in  p.  340,  in  which  black 
marble  is  confounded  with  basalt.  One  of  the  most  curious 
parts  of  the  book  consists  of  a  narrative  abstracted  from  the  let- 
ters of  Gavin  Hamilton  to  Charl^  Townley,  esq.  relative  to  the 
discovery  of  some  ancient  marbles,  which,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  are  entitled  extracts^  but  with  no  great  precision ;  since  in 
tliis  latter  case  the  very  words  of  tlie  letters  should  have  been 
preserved.  It  was  with  deep  regret  we  learned  that  eight  large 
cases  of  antiquities  belonging  to  sir  William  Hamilton  were  lost 
Jn  the  Colossus  man  of  w^r,  wrecked  near  the  Scilly  Islands,  in 
1798- 

In  p.  394  Mr.  Dallawiy  informs  us  that  the  best  statue9 
executed  by  modem  artists  in  England  are  the  Narcissus  of  Ba- 
con and  the  Hercules  of  Rysbrack.  In  the  note  we  suppose 
that  Hippom^nes  is  Hippbm^nes ;  but  the  book  swarms  with 
errors  great  and  small.  In  p.  404  we  have  the  following  sen- 
tence ; 

•  *  The  "  eternal  buckle  in  Parian  stone*'  may  be  traced  to  the  emperor 
Otho,  the  first  who  wore  a  peruke;  and  the  false  hair  piled  over  th« 
forehead  of  the  empress  Faustina  may  vie  for  ugliness  with  the  wig 
of  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  in  Westminster  Abbey.' 

■  After  the  instances  already  adduced,  our  readers  will  be  little 
inclined  to  revere  Mr.  Dallaway's  learning,  and  this  sentiment 
must  excite  contempt  for  his  taste.  Far  ftom  th?  eternal  buckle, 
Otho's  wig  consists  of  small  natural  curls  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  hair ;  and  where  he  found  that  Faustina  wore  false  hair 
may  be  doubted.  At  any  rate  he  could  not  have  been  more 
unhappy  in  his  instance :  the  hair  of  both  the  elder  and  yoUnger 
Faustina  (Mr,  Dallaway  probably  has  only  heard  of  one)  is  dis^ 
posed  with  great  elegance.  Had  he  mentioned  Poppsea  he' 
would  have  been  right.  In  p.  415  Flaxman  is  deservedly  prais- 
c4 :  but  we  are  informed  that  the  monument  fA  Mrs.  Howard, 
J)y  NoUekins,  is  not  inferior  to  any  production  of  Flaxman's. 
In  passing  to  painting,  our  author  quotes,  p.  423^  manuscript 
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JJves  of  the  abbots  of  Gloucester.  He  ought  to  have  told  us  th^ 
slge  of  this  manuscript,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found.  After  men-. 
tioning  some  illuminated  manuscripts  in  the  museum,  Mr.  Dal- 
laway  gives  us  the  following  note,  (p.  426)  which  we  transcribe, 
as  the  subject  is  little  known : 

*  Amongst  the  MSS.  given  by  archbishop  Laud,  is  a  folio  frag'^ 
ment,  containing  eleven  beautiful  illumii^ations,  entitle^  "  Cy  com- 
mence  le  second  volume  desChroniques  d*Angleterre,&c.'*  chap.xxix. 
Jt  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  Chronicle  mentioned  by  Bayle,a8  having 
been  compiled  by  William  Pakington,  secretary  to  Edward  the  black 
prince,  and  prebendary  of  Mapesbury.  As  no  account  has  appeared 
of  this  curiosity,  I  shall  add  a  description  of  its  embellishments,  i.  A 
portrait  of  Philip,  king  of  France.  2.  A  bishop  and  courtiers  kneel- 
ing, each  having  a  square  black  patch  over  the  right  eye.  5.  The 
assault  of  the  castle  of  Sallebrun  by  the  Scots,  and  their  repulse, 
4»  (which  is  the  most  curious)  "  De  la  maniere  et  ordonnance  de  la 
grand  Feste  et  Toustes  que  le  noble  roy  d'Angleterre  fait  pour  Tamour 
de  la  contesse  ^e  Salesburie,  &c."  chap,  xl.  The  king  is  represented 
as  sitting  under  a  canopy  of  state,  between  five  ladies,  who  have  high 
sugar-loaf  bonnets,  with  flowing  veils.  The  point  of  time  is  the  over- 
throw and  consequent  death,  of  John,  eldest  son  of  Henry  viscount 
Beaumont,  The  ladies,  excepting  the  countess,  are  all  splendidly 
dressed,  "  except^e  madame  Alys,  comtesse  de  Salesburie,  qui  f6t  le 
plus  simplement  atourn^e,  pour  quel  ne  vouloit  que  le  roy  s'abandon-i 
noit  trop  fort  a  la  regarder,'  Car  elle  n*avoit  voluilte  ne  penser  a  nul 
vilain  cas,  qui  en  obeissant  le  roy  peust  tomer  a  deshoneur  a  son  mari 
neaelle."  jf.  Siege  of  Calais,  6.  Royd'Empire.  7.' Edward  the 
black  prince  and  his  followers  in  batUe.  8,  Battle,  views  of  Cou- 
tances  and  Guienne,  9.  A  storm  overtaking  the  Engfish  at  Chartres* 
;o.  A  pacification  and  treaty,     11.  The  battle  of  Creasy.' 

How  a  Spanish  ship  came  to  be  bound  from  a  Flemish  port 
for  South  America  in  1492  we  cannot  conceive,  as  Columbus! 
did  not  return  till  1493,  ^^^  absurdity  is  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  painted  glass  on  board,  certainly  intendea  for  thd 
4ccoration  of  a  church.  The  picture  of  the  children  of  Henry VII, 
painted  about  the  year  1495,  ^^  appear*  from  their  age$,  could 
scarcely  be  by  Mabuge,  who,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  waa 
bom  in  1496;  but  if  Horace  Walpole  were  a  miserable  chrono-^ 
loger,  Mr.  Dallaway  m^v  he  said  to  set  all  chronology  at  dcfi-* 
aiice,  lu  like  mannfcr  lieonard6  da  Vinci,  who  died  m  1520^ 
certainly  never  painted  a  head  of  Anna  BuUen;  sp  that  our  karued 
.author's  remark  (p.  459)  that  it  ^a^  painted  a$  his  religioua 
^  prejudices  represented  Tier,  with  ^  meretricious  air,  becomes 
truly  ludicrous.  Again  (p.  4(^4)  it  is  said  that  the  picture  of  sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  1597,  by  Paul  VfUiSomer,  was  probably  one  of 
hli§  earliest  perforinances  aftey  his  arrival  in  Epgknd,  though  in 
^  note  ^e  ?ire  told  that  this  introduction  was  owing  to  his  paixilj* 
Ing  an  English  gentleman  in  1557.  The  reference  ^ows  that 
Idr,  PaJil^way  {las  here  cpnfounided  V^n  gomer  with  De  Heere  ; 
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but  Mr.  Dallaway  is  a  capital  master  of  every  form  of  confusioru 
In  p.^477j  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  justly  blamed  for  his  experi- 
ments in  colours;  but  it  is  unfortunately  added,  that  his  thinly 
painted  picture^  stand  extremely  well,  as  the  cardinal  Beaufort, 
&:c.  while  in  truth  this  picture  is  one  of  his  last,  and  has  not 
been  tried  by  time.  In  p.  495  the  Scagiola  is  confounded  with 
Mosaic,  ^nd  we  are  told  that  either  the  one  or 'the  other  was 
painted  by  an  English  monk  of  Vallom  brosa !  Here,  we  will  ven* 
ture  to  say,  is  another  confusion  of  ideas.  Our  author  asserts 
(p.  498)  mat  James  I.  neither  liked  nor  understood  the  arts ; 
whereas,  if  we  judge  from  the  gallery  at  Scoon,  that  prince  had 
encouraged  painting  in  his  native  dominions.  The  best  works 
of  Jameson,  the  Scottish  Vandyke,  are  neither  at  lord  Mar's 
nor  lord  Buchan's,  but  at  Taymouth,  the  earl  of  Breadalbane'd| 
and  at  Cullen  House,  the  seat  of  lord  Findlater. 

*  The  principal  collectors,  <luring  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  11. 
were  Dn  Mead;  sir  Luke  Schaub;  sir  Pain  Methuen;  sir  Gregory 
Page;  Mr.  Child,  and  Mr.  Hoare,  the  bankers;  field-marshal  Wade  ; 
general  Guise;  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk* 
These  pictures,  considerable  in  value  and  number,  not  unfrequently 
changed  their  possessors;  ai)d  one  collection  was  formed  upon  the 
wrecks  of  another.  ^  How  often  they  have  been  transferred,  and  what 
accession  or  diminution  of  price  such  removals  have  occasioned, 
would  compose  a  volume  of  well  authenticated  anecdotes.  Declining 
any  particular  enumeration  or  criticism,  let  me  only  advert  incidentally 
to  a  few  of  the  best  works  of  the  great  masters  in  England,  as  they 
occur  to  my  memory.  . 

<  Of  those  attributed  to  the  "  divine  RaiFacflc,"  there  are  few  of  our 
collections  which  does  not  boast  one  which,  in  fact,  does  not  belong 
even  to  his  worst  schblar.  Lord  Orford*s  **  Consultation  of  thd 
Doctor^  of  the  Church,"  undoubtedly  his  work,  is  no  longer  in  this 
country.  The  Holy  Family  at  Okeovei>  and  another  beK>nging  to 
Mr.  Puriing,  London,  have  the  most  eeneral  suffrage  forbrigin^ity 
» among  the  connoisseurs;  yet  not  without  dissentients.  Mr.  R.  P. 
Knight  has  purchased  a  genuine  portrait  by  him  of  cardinal  Bibiena, 
lately  brought  from  Rome,  which  has  no  equal,  yet  imported. 

*  At  Rainham,  lord  Townshend's  Belisarius  is  the  finest  work  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  which  has  reached  us.  The  duke  of  Beaufort  has  a 
satirical  picture  representing  the  different  nations  of  Europe  by  em* 
blematical  beasts,  for  which  he  was  banished  from  Rome  with  dis* 
grace. 

*  The  most  perfect  picjure,  by  Spagnoulet,  is  in  the  chapel  of  War-, 
dour  Castle.  So  frequently  has  the  Comaro  family,  by  Titian,  at 
Northumberland  house,  been  retouched,  that  it  must  now  wave  all 
idaim  as  the  superior  of  that  master's  works  in  England^  Not  Only  of 
lord  Exeter's  «  Salvator  Mundi,"  by  Carlo  Dolce,  but  of  hi?  «« Death 
of  Scncfca,"  by  Luca  Giordano,  there  are  repetitions  of  nearly  equa} 
pretensions  at  Mr.  Methuen^s,  at  Corsham,  and  sir  L.  Blackwell's,  at 
^^on,  in  Norfolk. 

*  By  his  present  majesty,  justly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and 
lov^  of  the  arts,  the  collection  upw  at  fiuckingham-housc,  originally 
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|)Cgan  by  Frederjck,  prince  of  Wales,  has  been  increased  to  its  present 
^excellence.  The  other  collections  are  at  Kensington,  Hampton 
Court,  Windsor,  and  Kew.  There  are  some  capital  works  by  two 
Italian  painters  of  great  merit,  who  have  visited  England ;  C^naletti's 
Views  of  L6ndon,  and  several  landscapes  by  Francesco  Zucharelli,  of 
Lucca,  who  had  been  twice  in  this  kingdom  before  the  year  1771. 
His  best  pictures  are  at  Hampton  Court,  and  others.somewhat  inferior 
at  Windsor,  and  at  sir  R.Worsley's,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  the 
Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor,  is  the  interior  of  the  Medici  Gallery  at 
Florence,  by  Zoffanii,  another  most  ingenious  Italian  arrist,  whose 
labours  were  not  sufficiently  rewarded  to  detain  him  in  this  country, 
which  he  left  for  the  East  Indies. 

*  Incited,  by  the  prevalent  example  of  their  sovereign,  several  of  the 
nobility  have  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  vertu,  with  a  , 
competition  both  of  taste  and  expence ;  and  the  additions  they  h^ivc 
made,  or  the  collections  they  have  formed,  hive  eclipsed  all  that  luid 
been  done'  by  their  predecessors. 
,  *,  The'  late -earl  of  Bute  pipocured  some  exquisite  specimens  of  the 
Flemish  school,  now  at  Luton,  particularly  a  Feast  by  Van  Harp. 
Lord  Grosvenor,  lord  Radnor  at  Longford  Castle,  the  duke  of  New- 
castle at  Clumber  in  Nottinghamshire,  lord  Egremont,  lord  Harcourt 
at  Nimeham,  lord  Scarsdale  at  Keddlestone,  and  lord  Ashbumham 
and  Mr.  Agar,  ate  well  knowii  to  have  extensive  and  richly  furnished 
galleries.  In  point  of  extent  only,  tne  last  mentioned  but  one  must 
yield  a  superiority,  which  it  possesses,  in  every  other  respect.  In  the 
whole  not  more  than  twenty  pictures  are  included.  Each  of  them  is 
in  the  great  style  of  the  master,  especially  those  by  Salvator  Rosa,  and 
two  of  Bacchanals  by  Nicholo  Poussin.  There  are  many  other  col-» 
lections  in  London  and  the  country  residences  of  the  nobility  highly 
deserving  apy  notice  I-  could  take  of  them ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  Avhere  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
respective  merits  Ims  not  occurred,  the  charge  of  an  invidious  omissioi^ 
will  be  superseded. 

*  Of  private  gentlemen  few  collections  exceed  those  of  Mr.  Aufrere, 
Mr.  Angerstein,  and  Mr.  Beckford  at  Fonthill.  A  part  only  of  that 
Jtiade  by  Mr.  Hope  of  Amsterdam  has  been  brought  by  him  to  London. 
He  has  the  "  Woman  taken  in  Adultery"  and  a  "  Landscape  of  the 
Deluge"  by  Rubens;  another  by  Salvator  Rosa;  a  Magdalene  by 
Guido^  and  a  niost  choice  cabinet  of  Flemish  pictures  exquisitely 
finished  by  Van  Huyssum,  Weenix,  Gerai'd  Dow,  and  Vanderwerff.' 

;  In  the  next  paragraph  our  author,  speaking  of  the  Orleans 
coUccticwi,.  says,  "  that  sumptuous  assemblage  of  pictures  iawell 
known  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  regent  Orleans  and  his 
.  minister  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  its  dispersion  to  his  late  degene- 
rate successor."  Here  cardinal  Richelieu,  prime  minister  to 
Louis  XIII.*  IS  confounded  with  cardinal  Dubois,  minister  to  the 
regent  during  the  minority  of  J^ouis  XV.  But  centuries  arc 
nothing  to  Mr.  Daliaway. 

.    Upgn,  the  wholcj  ^  we  may  safely  affirm  that  we  tievcr  met 
with  any  work  in  M^hich  some  knowledge  and  taste  were  ecKpsed 
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ty  sucli  consummate  ignorance.  The  latter  will  occasion  un- 
avoidable disgust  to  the  connoisseur  and  the  man  of  lett^s,  and 
it  is  a  dangerous  book  for  the  general  reader,  who  n>ay  hereby 
become  instructed  in  the  most  puerile  errors.  We  .wish,  for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Dallaway's  reputation,  not  to  meet  him  again  in 
the  literary  scene  for  these  nine  years. 

Art.  H.-^The  History  of  Scotlandy  from  the  Union  of  the  Crowftr 
on  the  Accession  of  fames  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England^  to  the 
Union  if  the  Kingdoms  in  the  Reign  of  ^leen  Anne,  By  Malcolm 
Laingy  Esq,  With  Tivo  Disse^'iationSy  historical  and  critical^  on 
'  the  Gowrie  ConsJ>iracy,  and  on  the  supposed  Authenticity  of  Ossian^s 
]^ gems,    %  Vols ^  %vq,  \6s.  Boards,     Cadeil  ^//^  Davies.    i8oo* 

1  HE  period  of  Scotish  history  chosen  by  Mr.  Laing  for  the 
present  work  has  remained  uncultivated  in  recent  times,  while 
other  parts  have  been  explored  with  consideifable  diligence.  The 
ingenious  author  is  already  known  to  the  public  by  two  able 
chapters  which  he  added  to  the  last  volume  of  DrC  Henry's  hi- 
story, which  has  since  been  lamely  continued  by  Mr.  An* 
xlrews.  Mr.  Laing,  in  the  present  instance,  has  spared  no 
^  labour  in  his  researches  into  manuscripts  and  records  \  and  his 
work  being  moreover  composed  with  taste  and  judgement,  and 
written  in  an  animated  style,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  possess  the  reputation  it  has  already  acquired. 
Of  the  period  now  under  review,  the  autnor  observes  tliat 

*  The  most  prominent  events  alone  are  occasionally  recorded  in  Eng- 
lish historians;  but  the  causes,  consequences,  and  the  whole  irain  of 
subordinate  incidents,  are  imperfectly  known.  It  becomes  not  me  to 
determine,  hardly  indeed  to  Qonjeqture,  ho\y  far,  or  whether,  I  have 
succeeded  in  my  design  to  give  a  just  and  impartial  continuation  of 
the  history  of  Scotland  down  to  the  period  when  its  history  expires.' 
VoL  i.  p.  iii. 

The  following  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed, and  of  the  author's  design  in  the  dissertations  annexed, 
will  not,  we  believe,  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.^ 

*  The  manuscript  materials  employed  in  this  history  arc  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh',  to 
which  I  enjoy  a  professional  access.  Calderwood's  MS.  cited  where- 
cver  the  printed  abstract  is  defective,  Matthew  Crawford's,  and  some 
other  manuscript  histories,  were  procured  from  the  records  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  The  records  of  the  justiciary  court,  and  of  the 
privy  council,  have  be^n  frequently  examined;  but  I  am  indebted  for 
many  valuable  materials  to  the  private  repositories  of  gentlemen  whose 
friendship  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge,  -Mr.  Erskine  of  Mar  com- 
municated to  me  the  correspondence  of  his  ancestors,  the  earl  of  Mar 
and  his  brothet  lord  Grange,  without  solicitation  and  without  reserve. 

'  Through  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Clerk  of  Elden,  whose  naval  ta^tics^ 
have  contributed  to  our  naval  victories,  I  Obtained  full  access  tp  the 
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historical  writings  of  his  fatlier,  sir  John  Clerk  of  .Pennycuick,  a  com* 
missioher  at  the  Union;  and  from  the  honourable  Mr.  Maule  I  pro- 
cured the  transcripts  of  Fountainhall's  Memoirs,  and  of  other  MSS» 
pieserved  by  his  ancestor,  Mr.  Henry  Maule. 

*  Instead  of  extracting  from  the§e  materials  a  collection  of  original 
papers,  in  which  it  would  be  dif&cult  to  separate  historical  facts  fpom 
the  fanaticism  of  the  age,  I  have  subjoined  such  notes  and  illustrations 
as  were  necessary  to  explain  at  length,  and  to  cofifirm  the  most  doubt- 
ful or  disputed  passages  in  each  volume.  On  two  occasions  only  J 
have  departed  from  this  plan.  The  forgery  detected  in  Logan  of 
Restalrig's  supposed  letters  might  appear  to  discredit  the  whole 
€rowrie  conspiracy,  which  belongs  to  the  preceding  period  of  history  j 
but  I  have  annexed,  without  scruple,  to  the  first  volume,  an  Histori- 
cal Dissertation  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  who,  in  my  apprehension,  has  placed  that  obscure  trans- 
action in  its  genuine  light.  The  other  instance  in  which  I  have  de- 
serted my  accustomed  mode  of  illustration,  is  the  Dissertation  annexed 
to  the  second  volume  on  the  suppoced  authenticity  of  Ossiap's 
poems.  The  prevailing  belief  of  tneir  authenticity,  at  home  and 
abroad,  will  render  it  the  less  surprising,  that,  in  a  question  concern- 
ing our  literature  and  early  history,  I  was  desirous  to  vindicate  to  my 
countrymen  that  incredulity  which  I  have  freely  and  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed. As  a  short  note  was  found  insufBcient,  I  have  entered,  as 
concisely  as  possible,  into  a  Copious  detection  of  those  spurious  poems  > 
by  some  supposed  to  reflect  the  greatest  honour,  by  others  the 
greatest  disgrace,,  on  that  part  of  the  nation  which  claims  and  attests 
the  imposture  as  its  own.  ^  ^  , 

*  As  this  work  forms  a  continuation  of  Robertson's  History  of 
Scotland,,  with  which  it  coincides,  it  is  my  design  to  add,  in  a  small 
preliminary,  or  rather  intermediate  vo''irae,  an  Historical  and  Critical 
Dissertation  on  the  accession  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  murdeir 
of  her  husband..  When  revived  by  GoodaJl,  the  question  was  decided 
by  Hume  and  Robertson;  but  the  declamatory  apologies  which  have 
-since  appeared  serve  ^nly  to  perplex  and  to  render  the  controversy 
more  obscure  than  ever.  A  clear  and  concise  deduction  of  facts,  in 
the  order  of  time,  and  a  critical  examination  of  the  lettjers,  sonnets, 
and  other  evidence,  are  still  requisite  to  establish  the  innocence  or  the 
guilt  of  Mary  on  a  better  foundation  than  the  perversipn  of  every 
historical  fact.  On  this  subject  I  have  already  discovered,  and  may 
still  expect  to  procure,  some  original  materials,  subservient  to  the 
evidence  of  winch  the  public  is  possessed. 

*  The  reader  will  be  disappointed  who  expects  to  be  gratified  in 
this  work  with  any  pointed  political  allusions  to  the  present  times^ 
The  present  ever  appears  the  most  important  period,  and  the  political 
productions  t>f  the  day  are  overpaid  with  praise  at  the  time  in  propor- 
tion as  they'  are  afterwards  neglected  or  contemned*  But  the  follow- 
ing history  was  mostly  written  in  a  distant  solitude,  far  removed  from 
political  discussion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  of  the  present  times, 
without  degenerating  either  into  adulation  or  censure,  and  absurd  in- 
deed to  render  the  history  of  the  last  century  a  comment  on  the  phi- 
losophy or  folly  of  the  present,'     Vol.  i,  p.  iv. 

After  describing  the  accession  cf  James  to  the  English  throne» 
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"the  author  gives  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  Scotland 
at  Aat  period : 

*  James,  establishe4  now  6n  the  throve  of  Britain,  had  attained  to 
.the  summit  of  his  fortune  and  ambition ;  and,  by  a  singular  felicity, 
he  whose  birth  was  disastrous  to  his  parents,  whose  infant  reign  was 
calamitous,  to  his  subjects,  and  his  person  the  alternate  prize  of  con- 
tending factions,  had  arrived,  without  the  aid  of  distinguished  merits 
and  almost  without  an  effort,  to  th^  undisturbed  possession , of  three 
kingdoms.  Whatever  he  had  meditated  for  the  impipVement,  or 
concerted  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  paternal  dominions,  remain- 
ed now  to  be  executed;  and  certainly  the  situation  of  Scotlarid  af- 
forded ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  political  wisdom.  The 
country,  agitated  during  his  minority  with  civil  dissensions,  and  pfteh  ^ 
ravaged  by  internal  war,  remained,  on  the  i-etum  of  tranquillityi  ex- 
hausted and  debihtated;  without  industry,  and  destitute  of  resources 
to  prosecute  schemes  of  remote  aggrandisement.  Its  trade  was 
limited  to  ^  few  towns,  and. consisted  of  wool,  hides,  and  the  more 
precarious  produce  of  its  miiies  and  fishings, ,  exported  in  small  birka 
of  little  value,  and  exchanged  for  whatever  articles  of  utility  or  luxury 
were  requisite  to  supply  its  domestic  consumption.  Wherever  the 
rude  products  constitute  the  staple  commodities  of-^a  country,  large  or  . 
important  manufactures  are  not  to  be  expected:  those  of  Scotland  were 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  coarsest  nature,  without  which  the  poorest 
nations  are  unable  to  subsist*.  The  state  of  agriculture  was  languid 
and  stationary,  obstructed,  even  in  the  southern  provinces,  by  the  op- 
pressions of  the  landlord,  the  dependence  of  the  farmer,  and  their 
mutual  poverty;  but  in  the  northern  counties  the  peasant  extracted  a 
scanty  pittance  from  a  soil  exhausted  by  constant  tillage.  The  no- 
bility disdained,  or  obeyed  with  reluctance,  the  decisions  of  justice. 
They  continued  to  prosecute  their  deadly  feuds;  to  -abet  the  most 
desperate  crinies  of  their  retainers;  and,  under  their  numerous  heredi* 
tary  jurisdictions,  to  extend  their  oppressions,  their  power,  an.d  de-r 
pendents,  beyond  the  circle  of  their  respective  vassals.  Their  feuds 
wtrt  inveterate;  and  their  revenge  was  frequently  dishonest  and  in- 
sidious. The  sanguinary  troubles  of  a  female  reign,  and  a  long  mi- 
nority, had  perverted  or  extinguished  their  sense  of  morals,  and  dis- 
covered, during  a  religious  age,  that  no  religion  can  compensate  the 
absence  or  the  relaxations  of  justice.  v 

*  A  distracted  country,  whose  poverty  presented  no.  adequate  re- 
gard nor"  an  occupation  for  industry,  had  already  been  deserted  by 
many  of  the  natives,  who,  penetrating  into  the  remotest  regions,  ac- 
quired, or  perhaps  revived.among  foreigners,  the  national  appellation 
of  a  vagrant  race.  Their  numbers  multiplied  rapidly,  in  Poland, 
•wrhose  plains  they  traversed  in  large  caravans;  whose  , internal  trade 
they  divided  with  the  Jews;  and,  during  the  last  century,  a  constant 
influx  of  fresh  adventurers  returned  enriched  by  the  luxury  of  the 
Polish  noblesf.     But  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  retained  the.  prlmi- 

*  *, Craig  de.XJnionC  Tractalus,  p.  237— -44.  MS.  in  the  Advocate's  Library. 

*  -f  Bacop,  Tol.  ii.  p.  175.  from  -vrbicli  it  appears  that  they  ^vere  n'limerous  in 
Poland  before  the  accession.'  Cartcj  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  770,  asserts,  that  from  the 
accession  till  the  death  of  Charles  1. 1200,000  families  had  emigrated  to  Llvoniaj 
as  if  the  population  of  the  country  could  have  supplied  an  annual  emigration  of 
.4000  famili«s,  or  20,000  persona. 
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tive  ferocity  of  its  savage  state.  The  isles  are  represented  as  utterly  ^ 
barbarou?;  the  highlands  as  barbarous,  yet  not  unsusceptible  of  a 
slight  civilisation.  The  former,  an  oecasional  asylum  for  pirates^ 
scarcely  acknowledged  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  Scottish  crown; 
the  clans  of  the  latter  exhausted  their  rude  valour  in  mutual  slaughter, 
or  infested  the  adjacent  lowlands  with  slight  depredations.  From  a 
constant  warfare  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  were  equally  barbarous, 
and,  from  their  vicinity,  far  more  formidable  to  the  government.  James» 
from  their  strength  and  turbulence,  had  early  presaged  that,  unless 
possessed  of  the  whole  of  Britain,  his  successor  would  be  soon  bereft 
of  its  northern  extremity,  and  of  his  anointed  head;  a  prediction 
destined  to  be  strangely  verified,  by  the  acquisition  of  that  kingdom 
for  which  he  was  solicitous*.*     Vol.  i.  p.  6. 

The  progress  of  Presbyterian  government  in  Scotland  he  hay. 
ably  delineated  in  a  few  pages,  from  p.  1 7  to  22,  and  explained 
the  causes  which  rendered  it  obnoxious  to  James  and  his  succes- 
sors; tliough  it  has  since  been  found,  by  the  experience  of  a  cen- 
tury, *  that  tlie  genius  of  presbytery  can  repose  in  peace  under 
the  tranquil  shade  of  a  limited  monarchy.'  The  revival  of  the 
privacy,  the  assembly  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  consequent  stepS  of 
the  monarch  to  restore  the  mitre,  are  detailed  with  clearness 
and  spirit.  The  history  of  the  attempts  of  James  to  suppress 
feuds  naturally  conducts  us  to  a  view  of  the  burdens  he  imposed^' 
and  the  allies  with  whom  he  united  himself;  nor  can  we  omit  a 
laudable  attempt  of  the  king  to  intrpduce  civilisation  into  the 
western  islands. 

*  The  Hebudes  or  western  islands,  though  relinquished  by  Norway 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  never  been  properly  subjected  to 
Scotland.  If  historians  are  to  be  credited,  the  natives  must  have  in- 
herited and  combined  the  vices  of  their  double  origin :  the/  indolence, 
savage  pride,  and  obdurate  cruelty  of  their  Irish  progenitors;  the 
riotous  and  profligate  luxury  of  a  race  of  ferocious  pirates,  their  Nor- 
wegian conquerors.  Destitute  not  only  of  laws  but  of  morals,  de- 
ficient not  less  in  religion  than  in  humanity,  they  are  uniformly  repre- 
sented as  more  barbarous  and  vicious  than  the  inhabitants  either  of  the 
highland^  or  borders;  as  a  race  incap^le  of  submission,  unsusceptible 
of  culture,  whom  it  was  less  difficult  to  exterminate  than  to  reform. 
Such  at  least  were  the  measures  of  improvement  projected  by  James,' 
tQ  transport  or  extirpate  the  most  turbulent  or  intractable,  and  re- 
pcople  the  islands  with  new  inhabitants.  He  expected,,  with  all  the 
visionary  hopes  of  a  projector,  that  the  jndustiy  of  the  lowlanders, 
transplanted  thither,  would  be  successfuiiy  exerted  in  the  construction 
of  villages  and  the  plantation  of  orchards;  in  cultivating  and  inclosing- 
the  neglected  fields,  and  reclaiming  a  remnant  of  the  natives  from  bar- 
barism. The  first  colony  w-as  attempted  at  Stornaway.  The  ihha- 
l^itants  were  subdued,  and  their  chieftain  betrayed^  by  his  perfidious 
brothers ;  but  when  the  adventurers  proceeded  to  divide  and  appro- 
priate the  Lewis  to  themselves,  a  surviving  brother,  beset  and  burning 

^  •  King  James'  Worksj  159. 
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tlieir  habitations,  compelled  them  to  surrender.  Another  expedition 
was  not  more  successful^  and  the  intruders,  harassed  and  infested  by 
the  islanders,  were  again  expelled/     Vol.  i.  p,  48. 

The  mine  of  silveir  (p.  50)  discovered  near  Linlithgow  was  a 
lead  mine,  in  which  the  galena  had  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  silver,  though  almost  all  lead  contains  some  portion  of  this 
metal.  The  gold  mines  of  Crawfordmuir  were  much  in  the 
same  predicament,  the  particles  of  gold  found  in  the  metallic 
matrix  being  few,  and  not  recompensing  the  labour  bestowed. 
In  reality,  such  particles  are  to  be  met  with  to  thi^  day. 

During  the  reign  of  James  the  principal  events  of  Scotlsh 
history  are  ecclesiastic,  and  are  discussed  by  the  author  vith 
moderation  and  ability.  The  memorable  reign  of  Charles  I,  is 
thus  opened : 

•  The  accession  of  Charles,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  was  succeeded  in  Scotland  by  twelve  years  of  profound 
tranquillity.  The  period  is  diversified  v/ith  few  transactions,  nor  di- 
stinguished by  any  strong  indications  of  the  convulsions  with  which 
the  country  was  afterwards  agitated.  Among  a  people  inured  to 
laws  and  predisposed  to  submission,  almost  every  commotipn  may  be 
deduced  from  the  improper  interference  and  innovation^  of  govern- 
ment, or  from  an  injudicious  opposition  to  those  changes  which  arc 
silently  effected  on  the  public  mind,  or  in  the  progress  of  society  im- 
periously required.  Had  the  people  beenJieglected  6r  forgotten  by 
the  court,  their  tranquillity  might  have  been  prolonged  to  a  distant 
period;  but  if  their  affections  had  been  timely  secured  by  concession,";, 
a  barrier  might  have  been  formed  against  the  free  spirit  that  began  to 
predominate  thmugh  the  English  nation. 

*  Bvit  the  mind  of  Charles  was  confirmed  by  education  in  every 
speculative  tenet  which  his  father  had  adopjled.  The  divine,  inde- 
feasible right  of  kings,  was  suggestetl  to  James  by  the  resistance  and 
misfortunes  which  his  mother  had  experienced;  and  maintained  pre- 
posterously, when  his  own  premature  elevation  to  the  throne  could 
be  justified  only  by  the  popular  voice.  To  Charles  it  appeared  to 
possess  the  evidence  of  an  intuitive  axiom,  and  the  converse  doctrine 
of  implicit  .submission,  the  authority  and  tUe  sanction  of  a  moral 
obligation.  The  hierarchy  was  recommended  to  James  by  resentment 
and  policy,  as  an  institution  hostile  to  presbytery,  congenial  to  mon* 
archy,  and  to  a  superstitious  mind  insusceptible  of  fervor,  as  a  cere- 
monious ritual  that  relieved  the  languor  of  vacant  devotion.  From 
the  early  impressions  of  youth,  the  hierarchy  was  revered  by  Charles 
as  a  divine  institution  allied  to  ihonarchy  by  their  common  origin.  In 
his  paternal  instructions  to  his  eldest  son,  Jame^  had  dissuaded  a  mar- 
riage with  ene  of  the  Romish  faith;  but  forgetful  after>yards  of  his 
own  injunctions,  had  induatriously  solicited  an  alliance  with  Spain* 
No  sooner  had  it  miscarried  than  Charles  was  contracted  to  Henrietta 
Maria  of  France,  a  princess  distinguished  by  vivacity  and  beauty, 
-whom  he  now  espoused,  whose  religion  was  a  partial  cause  of  her 
husband's  misfortunes,  and  the  source  of  misery  to  their  remotest 
posterity.  The  introduction  of  a  liturgy,  and  a  general  revocation  of 
the  tithes  aiid  benefices  usurped  by  the  laity,  had  been  projected  by 
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James,  but  deferred  from  the  unexpected  opposition  to  the  articles  of 
Perth.  But  his  schemes  had  been  carefully  infused  into  Charles;  and 
in  the  execution  of  tliose  dangerous  and  useless  projects  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Scotland  was  imprudently  sacrificed*  A  national  liturgy  was 
retarded  for  a  time  by  his  continental  wars,  or  the  disputes  in  which 
he  was  involved  with  his  English  parliariients ;  but  the  revocation  of 
dnpropriated  tithes  and  benefices  was  executed  among  the  first  acts  of 
his  reign.'     Vol.  i.  p.  ^7. 

The  imprudent  and  bigoted  attachment  of  Charles  to  the 
clergy  thus  early  discontented  the  nobles,  whose  revenge  became 
afterwards  so  fatal  to  himself  and  family.  The.  subsequent 
events  of  this  reign  in  Scotland  are  so  intimately,  blended  witlt 
the  civil  wars  of  England,  that  they  have  been  already  discussed 
at  large  by  many  celebrated  authors ;  yet  Mr.  Laing  often  pre- 
sents new  ideas  and  materials,  so  that  the  reader's  attention 
never  slumbers.  Our  limits  constrain  us  to  pass  over  various 
parts  which  might  afford  pleasing  extracts,  that  we. may  have 
more  room  for  such  events  as  are  little  known  to  the  English 
reader.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  account  of  the  con- 
quest and  situation  of  Scotland  under  the"  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well— ^an  interesting  subject,  and  which  Mr.  Laing  discusses  at 
considerable  length. 

*  An  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  that  at  a  former  period  Scot- 
land was  highly  cultivateot.  but  it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  adequate 
cause  for  the  decline  of  agriculture,  or  to  discover  at  what  period  o^ 
it&  history  a  better  mode  of  cultivation  prevailed.  At  an  earlier 
period  than  the  present  the  produce  of  the  country  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  bear  an  inferior  species  of  barley  and  oats.  Instead 
of  military  tenures,  infeudatioi^s  for  rent  were  recommended  by  the 
legislature,  and  adopted  to  encourage  a  better  culdvation :  but  the 
stat-e  of  agricultui^e  must  have  been  poor  indeed  that  required  a  new 
tenure,  and  a  perpetuity  instead  of  a  temporary  lease.  The  peasants 
never  were  astricted  or  fixed  to  the  soil ;  but  agriculture,  in  the  pre- 
sent period,^  continued  to  languish  without  encouragement  or  the 
means  of  improvenient.  The  farmer,  whose  possessioit  was  either 
precarious  or  his  lease  of  a  short  or  improper  duration,  neither  in- 
closed, nor  planted,  nor  strove  to  ameliorate  the  sterilitv  of  the  so.il. 
A  portion  of  his  farm,  the  most  fertile  or  contiguous  to  nis  dwelling, 
was  manured  and  ploughed  by  some  starving  cattle;  nor  suffered  to 
rest  or  recVuit  from^  constant  succession  of  annual  crops.  The  rest 
was  abandoned  to  pasture  and^waste;  or  ploughed  up  in  separate  por- 
tions, at  distant  intervals,  till  each  part  wa^^  successively  exhausted. 
Th6  culture  of  wheat  was  mostly  confined  to  the  counties  south  of 
the  Tay,  where  four  bolls,  or  sixteen  bushels,  were  the  utmost  pro- 
duce of  a  Scottish  acre;  but  the  use  of  artificial  grasses  was  unknown; 
and  a  judicious.rotation  of  crops  and  fallows  was  never  practised,  to 
invigorate  or  preserve  the  nutrition  of  the  soil.  The  rents  were 
payable  in  kind,  unless  on  some  occasions  converted  into  money:  but 
the  tenant  was  not  imfrequently  supplied  with  com,  cattle,  and  the 
implements  of  husbandry  j  and,  in  return  for  the  seed  and  stock,  half 
the  produce  of  the  harvest  was  appropriated  to  the  landlord, 
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*  It  18  difficult  to  discover,  and  would  be  curious  rather  than  important 
to  enumerate,  the  remaining  arts  in  their  infant  state.  Were  weto  oelievt 
)a  doubtful  tradition,  the  Scots  were  unacquainted  with  the  method  of 
planting  cabbages  and  tanning  leather  till  civilised  and  instructed  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers  in  the  simplest  ^rts.  T*hat  they  were  indebted  to 
the  English  for  skill  and  dexterity  is  extremely  probable  j  but  that 
they  could  subsist  without  cabbage  might  surprise  the  most  credu- 
lous; and  the  manufacture  of  leather  was  practised  by  each  peasant 
as  a  domestic,  art.  Homespun  woollen  subsisted  as  a  coarse  and 
household  manufacture,  in  which  eajch  family  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed. Linen  of  a  coarse  texture  had  become  an  article  of  such 
considerable  exportation  as  to  constitute  a  staple  commodity  of  the 
country.  Soap  and  salt  works  had  been  long  erected;  the  former,  a 
declining  manufacture,  served  perhaps  for  domestic  consumption;  the 
latter,  besides  a  large  exportation,  supplied  an  extensive  fishery,  which 
was  prosecuted  successfully  by  the  towns  interspersed  along  the  coast 
of  Fife,  till  the  fishermen  were  mostly  destroyed  at  the  battle  of^ 
Kilsyth.  An  extensive  fair  was  held  at  St.  Andrews,  to  which  the 
Scottish  traders  who  frequented  Poland  returned  yearly  from  Dant-* 
zick,  where  thirty  thousand  were  supposed  to  reside.  But  the  prin- 
cipal'trade  was  maintained  with  Camp vere,  where  the  Scots,  in  return 
for  pecuHar  immunities,  had  long  established  their  staple  in  the 
Netherlands.  Their  exports  still  con^sted  of  com,  wool,  coal,  lead, 
salt,  fish,  coarse  woollen,  yam  and  linen,  the  raw  produce  or*the  rude 
manufactures  of  their  native  country;  their  imports  were  the -finer 
manufactures,  hardware,  and  wines  of  the  continent;  and  such  was 
the  consumption  of  the  last  article,  that  three  thousand  tons  of  FreVich 
wines  were  seized  by  Cromwell*  on  taking  possession  of  Leith.  At  ' 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  about  eighty  sail  of  shipping  belonged 
to  the  Forth  ;  and  when  Dundee  was  stormed  by  Monk,  threescore 
ircBsels  were  found  in  the  harbour.  Since  the  accession  the  trade  of 
Scotland  had  undoubtedly  encreased;  but  it  suffered  under  the 
usurpation,  notwithstanding  the  influx  of  moneys  from  the  oppressive 
taxes  imposed  on  the  people.'     Vol.  i.   p*^ 453. 

Mr.  Laing  then  considers  the  state  of  literature- 

*  From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  a  flood  oif  barbarous 
polemicks  overspread  the  nation.  The  articles  of  Perth,  the  canons, 
liturgy,  and  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  were  succeeded  by  the  cove- 
nants and  the  divine  rights  of  the  presbyterian  church;  and  when  these 
topics  of  debate  were  exhausted,  the  pious  indignation  of  the  cler^ 
"Was  levelled  at  the  sectaries,  or  against  themselves.  The  univetsities 
Were  appropriated  to  the  most  fanatical  instmctprs;  and  the  language 
and  philosophy  of  the  schools  were  imperfectly  taught^  as  subser- 
vient to  a  species  of  controversial  divinity  that  teemed  with  disputa- 
tious invectives  against  the  errors  of  the,  times.  The  |ft)verty  of  the  Scot* 
tish  church  is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit jof  letters:  the  uni- 
versities make  no  provisioji  for  the  independence  and  ease  of  a  studious 
life.  The  wealthy  l^enefices  of  the  English  church  may  afford  a  final  re- 
treat, its  well  endowed  universities  an  intermediate  sanctuary  for  litei-ary 
repose  $  and  if  science  is  permitted  to  slumber,  a-taste  for  classical  and 
polite  learning  is  at  least  cultivated  and  preserved,  *  But  the  Scottish 
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clergy,  who  arc  removed  early  in  life  from  the  university  to  a  remote 
"  solitude,  have  no  access  to  the  works  of  the  learned,  nor  the  means,  if 
they  retain  the  desire,  to  improve  and  augment  the  acquisitions  which 
they  have  already  made.  None  are  iUiterate;  but  the  church  has  not 
yet  been  distinguished  by  a  man  of  extensive  or  profound  erud^ition. 
Their  education  imparts  a  knowledge  of  science;  their  trials  at  their 
ordination  require  an  equal  proportion  of  Greek  and  Hebrew;  and  the 
same  parity  is  observable  in  the  learning  and  discipline  of  the  church-. 
But  the  taste  and  science,  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  age,  were  ab- 
sorbed and  buried  in  the  gulph  of  religious  controversy*  At  a  time 
when  ^he  learning  of  Selden  and  the  genius  of  Milton  conspired  to 
adorn  England,  the  Scots  were  reduced  to  such  writers  as  Baillie^ 
Rutherford,  Guthrie,  and  the  two  Gillespies;  and  in  the  voluminous, 
compilations  of  Calderwood  the  church  gave  no  promise  of  the  future 
elegance,  the  discriminating  penetration,  and  accurate  research,  which 
distinguish  the  historical  labqyrs  of  Robertson,*   Vol.  i.  p.  460. 

The  ingenious  author  then  discusses  the  state  of  manners 
and  morals^  and  the  fanatical  spirit  whicJh  transformeli  the 
Christian  festival  of  Sunday  into  a  day  of  fasting  and  morti- 
fication. 

*  If,  in  these  instances  beneficial  to  morals^  fanaticism  was  pro- 
ductive of  pride,  hypocrisy,  superstitious  credulity,  religious  perse- 
qution,  a^d  other  vices  peculiar  to  the  age*  The  regenerated,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approach  perfection,  indulge  in  the  utmost  latitude 
of  spiritual  pride.  Their  ecstasies  arose  at  times  to  inspiration  an<L 
visions,  in  which  they  affected  to  hold  the  most  familiar  converse,  and 
to  expostulate  in  the  most  homely  terms  with  the  deity  j  and  received 
as  a  divine  response  or  unerring  precept  whatsoever  text  or  example 
occurred  in  prayer.  Religious  hypocrisy  is  unknown  to  the  honest 
enthusiasm  of  the  musselman ;  but  as  fear  invariably,  in  domestic 
education,  is  the  source  of  falsehood,  so  their  hypocrisy  was  con^ 
tracted  under  early  persecution,  from  the  necessity  gf  dissimulation, 
and  improved  from  the  habitual  cant  to  which  the  mind  resorts  in 
those  intervals  of  lassiiude  when  its  devotion  subsides.  Pride  ancj 
hypocrisy  were  cherished  by  an  assurance  that  the  cho«cn  are  pre- 
destinated never  to  fall;  but  superstitious  credulity  is  gratified  by 
persecution;  arid  its  objects  were  discovered  in  the  innocence  and  in- 
digence of  helpless  age.  The  belief  of  witchcraft  was  universal  in  the 
last  century,  but  the  punishment  was  more^  peculiarly  confined  to 
Scotland.  The  old  and  infirm,  whose  sole- crime  was  their  misery^ 
were  seized  on  the  most  malevolent  and  absurd  suspicions,  and  if  the 
importunities  of  the  clergy  failed,  tortures,  under  which  they  fre- 
quently expired,  were  never  wanting  to  extort  the  confession  of  an 
ideal  crime.  Whatsoever  persons  they  accused  in  the  freniy  of  de- 
spair, were  implicated  in  the  crime,:searched  by  approved  inquisitors 
to  discover  the  secret  tokens  61  sorcery,  and  condemned  with  their 
wretched  accusers  to  the  flaiTies.  On  one  occasion,  thirty  unhappy 
wretches  were  convicted  of  witchtraft  and  burnt  in  Fife ;  on  another^ 
^xty  of  each  sex  were  accused  of  ttie  same  crime,  but  acquitted  by 
the  good  sense  of  the  English  judges,  who  perceived  that  the  ac- 
tusations  were  malicious  and  the  evidence  absurd.  But  in  each  parisix 
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Sind  congregatioit  the  most  unrelenting  and  cruel  inquisition  was 
maintained  by  the  clergy  against  an  imaginary  crime,  and  there  are 
few  villages  in  Scotland  where  the  flames  of  persecution  have  not  been 
kindled  against  indigent. old  age.'     Vol.  i*  v*j\6$i 

In  arms  and  Htei*ature,  however,  tlie  Scots  maintained  a  con- 
siderable reputation^broad;  but  the  nobility,  who  commenced 
the  civil  conflicts,  had  almost  sunk  under  their  pressure. 

The  first  volume  concludes  with  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  5 
and  at  the  end  of  each  volume  are  given  notes  and  illustrations, 
which  often  ptesent  new  and  important  matter.  Some  of  those 
appended  to  tl^e  first  volume  evince  the  perpetual  duplicity  of 
Charles  I.  who  knew  not  that,  even  in  the  crooked  path  of  politics, 
duplicity  is  often  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  may  wound  the 
hand  that  wields  it  j  while  sincerity  is  not  only  always  honourable, 
but  becomes  frequently  th^  most  infallible  means  of  obtaining 
the  object  of  our  pursuit.  On?  of  the  notes  we  shall  transcribe, 
as  it  seems  to  throw  an  additional  light  on  the  origin  of  rhyme. 

*  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  genders,  numbers,  and 
'cases  of  nouns,  the  voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons  of 
verbs,  are  distinguished,  not  by  particles  and  auxiliary  verbs,  but  by 
the  coincidence  of  their  final  syllables  with  those  inflections  peculiar 
to  the  declension  or  conjugation  to  which  they  belong.  In  Latin 
each  substantive  is  inflected  into  twelve,  ejjch  adjective  into  thirty ^ix, 
icach  verb  into  seven  score  terminations,  th^t  invariably  correspond  in 
sound  with  every  noun  and  verb  of  the  same  declension  and  conr 
jugation,  (nomen,  lumen,  amabam,  recuperabam,  &c.)  besides  their 
occasional  consonance,  (amabam,  docebam,  amas,  foeminas,)  with 
others  of  a  different  inflection  and  species.  In  Greek  the  correspond- 
ing terminations  are  still  more  copious,  (in  the  verbs  they  exceed  a 
thousand, )  from  the  introduction  of  a  dual  number  and  a  middle 
voice.  Hence  an  infinite  number  and  diversity  of  rhymes,  to  which 
there  are  no  limits  but  the  language  itself.  Hence  too  the  nc* 
<cessity  of  inverting  the  natural  arrangement  both  in  prose  and 
verse  to  avoid  an  incessant  recurrence  of  rhyme.  If  we  except  the 
indeclinable  adverbs,  &c.  which  are  not  numerous,  rhyme  in  the 
ancient  languages  is  at  once  inherent,  and  susceptible  of  the  utmost 
modification  in  every  word.  Witness  their  frequency  in  the  Monkish 
verses,  where,  instead  of  inversion  and  metrical  feet,  rhymes  and  an 
uniform  construction  were  substituted,  in  the  decline  of  letters,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  extreme  facility  with  which  they  occurred*  They  were 
transferred  with  more  success  into  the  modem  languages,  whose  for- 
tuitous rhymes,  resulting  not  from  a  regular  inflection,  but  from  an 
accidental  consonance  of  syllables,  were  less  easy  and  obvious,  and 
productive  of  greater  satisfaction  to- the  ear.'     Vol.  i.  p.  524. 

At  the  end  is  given  a  dissertation  on  the  Cowrie  conspiracy, 
as  mentioned  in  the  preface.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
^nter  into  the  authpr's  arguments  in  support  of  his  theory,  wjiich 
is  briefly  that  "•■  -      " 
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*— iAlcxaiidcr  Ruthven,  a  favourite  of  the  queen  Anne  of  iJeri* 
vinarky  was  the  sole  author  of  this  attempt,  in  itself  foolish,  and  weak-* 
ly  conducted,  but  designed  to  accomplish  some  object  both  had  in 
view;  ntost  probably  an  abdication  of  the  government  by  James,  ia 
favour  of  prince  Henry,  and  the  queen's  appointmex^  to  the  regency/ 

The  second  volume  of  this  interesting  publication  we  shall  re* 
»  serve  for  a  future  article. 


Art.  III. — A  brief  History  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases^ 
nvith  the  principal  Phenomena  of  the  Physical  World'y  which  pre* 

^  cede  and  accompany  them^  and  Observations  deduced  from  the  Facts 
stated.  By  Noah  TVebster,  Author  of  Dissertations  on  the  English 
Language^  isfc.     2  Fols.  8vo.  i8/.  Boards.   Robinsons.   i8oo» 

We  remember  that,  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  when  hope  and 
expectation  gilded  every  prospect  and  decked  the  whole  scenery 
around  us  w,ith  their  fairest  hues,  we  entertained  a  design  not 
dissimilar  in  its  origin  from  the  present,  but  which  would  probably 
have  differed  in  the  result.  Its  object  was  to  collect  the  history 
of  epidemics  from  the  first  recorded  diseases;  to  have  connected 
them,  not  chronologically,  but  naturally,  and  to  Jiave  drawn  from 
thence  general  views  both  of  the  history  and  cure  of  these 
diseases.  It  would  not  have  been  a  work  indeed  of  youth,,  but 
of  judgement  and  experience ;  yet  the  labours  of  earlier  years 
might,  we  thought,  have  proved  useful  when  matured  hj  the 
discretion  which  successive  observation  and  more  extended 
views  in  the  progress  of  lifd  would  superinduce.  We  should 
not  have  mentioned  this  plan,  but  as  it  is  connected  with  our 
present  subject,  and  to  urge  it  on  the  notice  of  those  who  still 
possess  tlie  youth,  the  health,  and  leisure  which  we  can  no 
longer  command.  Our  present  author  is  not  a  medical  man; 
his  inquiries,  however,  have  been  extensive,  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  faults  we  shall  presently  point  out,  might  have  been  more 
beneficial.  His  first  object  is  to  investigate,  historically,  the 
epidemics  recorded,  which  he  is  anxious  to  trace  to  two  princi- 

.  pal  sources-— volcanic  eruptions  £tnd  comets. 

We  must  remark,  however,  previously  to  any  other  obser* 
vation,  that  he  discovers  an  unbounded  credulity  respecting  the 
number  and  the  fatality  of  epidemics.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  the  influence  of  terror,  for  the  exaggerations  of  fe^,  of  in- 

/  terest  or  vanity,  in  the  devastations  Supposed  to  have  occurred. 
In  more  than  four  instances  we  observe  that  a  much  greater 
number  is  said  to  have  died  than  the  cities  visited  ever  con- 
tained. With  respect  to  the  causes,  Mr.  Webster  appears  to 
be  equalily  under  an   improper  influence.     Let  us*  examine 
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them.  With  the  return  of  epidemics,  he  thinks  he  perceives  a 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  comets;  but,  to  support  their 
influence,  he  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  many  subterfuges. 
In  some  instances  he  remarks,  there  might  have  been  a  comet; 
and,  in  a  few  of  these,  he  finds  that,  in  reality,  there  was  a 
periodic  return  of  this  erratic  body,  nor  is  it  without  fome  com^ 
placency  that  the  discovery  is  recorded.  In  this  investigation 
Jie  omits  two  very  material  circumstances.  One  is,  that  he  sup- 
poses every  epidemic  to  have  been  recorded;  the  other,  that  at 
every  expected  return  a  comet  has  appeared.  If  every  extensive 
and  fatal  Epidemic  have  been  preceded  or  followed  by  a  comet^ 
these  eccentric  planets  must  be  of  monthly  recurrence :  if  a  comet 
must  return  when  expected,  they  would  appear  almost  as  regu- 
larly as  the  solar  satellites.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  tlie  last 
predicted  comet,  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  has  not  returned 
at  all.  Independently  of  this,  what  is  the  influence  that  comets 
could  possibly  be  supposed  to  have  ?  If,  in  cutting  the  orbit  of 
the  earth,  they  approached  our  atmosphere,  they  would  produce 
aerial  and  marine  tides ;  they  would  influence  the  height  of  the 
barometer  and  the  sea.  This,  however,  scaffeely  ever  happens 
(we  believe  it  has  never  occurred);  and  our  author  seems  not  to 
be  aware  th$it,  of  almost  every  comet,  the  orbit  at  its  perihelion 
is  within  those  of  the  superior  planets;  that  they  are  luminous 
bodies  only,  with  a  nucleus  certainly  solid,  but  oi  a  small  diame- 
ter, and  or  no  very  considerable  density.  They  have  been  greatly 
affected  by  the  attractions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  without  having 
demonstratively  influenced  their  motions. 

With  comets,  as^  producing  epidemics,  JMr-  Webster  joins 
volcanos  and  earthquakes;  notj  however,  very  acutely  connecting 
them.  The  causes  of  volcanos  are  not  yet  known:  the  heat  of 
the  ejected  matter  has  been  shown  to  be  seldom  considerable, 
and  perhaps  the  expansion  of  water  falling  intp  heated  matter  is 
still  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  explosion.  With  respect  to 
their  effects,  we  know  that  an  eruption  of  Hecla  scarcely  raises 
the  tides  of  the  Gerijian  Ocean;  yet  to  this  ^reattributed  epi- 
demics in  Italy.  Earthquakes  are  undoubtedly  of  mpre  extensive 
influence,  and  their  real  causes  have  been  hitherto  less  ascertained 
than  those  of  volcanos;  but  that  they  influence  epidemics  is  equal- 
ly improbable,  since  earthquakes  are  uncommoh  in  England, 
where  the  most  violent  and  fat^l  epidemics  very  frequently  pre- 
vail, ^t  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  influence  of 
earthquakes  on  the  state  of  the  air  is  widely  extensive.  That  of 
Calabria  very  singularly  affected  the  barometer  in  tliis  country ; 
yet  the  period  was  by  no  means  insalubrious:  and,  if  the  dry 
naze  which  prevailed  about  fifteen  years  since  were  really,  as  has 
been  supposed,  though  withoiit  any  decisive  proof,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  eruption  of  Hecla,  it  was  one  of  the  most  harmless 
X)f  the  aerial  phacnomena,  for  the  year  was  remarkably  hcaltljy. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that,  if  an  eruption  diffused  a  noxious 
vapour,  its  effects,  with  slight  variations,  would  be  felt  as  from  t, 
centre,  diminishing  in  force  asits  sphere  expanded.  This,however, 
is  not  pretended;  and  it  is  highly  incredible  that  an  eruption  of 
Hecla  should  produce  an  epidemic  in  Philadelphia  without  afc 
fecting  Sweden  or  England  on  one  side,  or- Germany,  France, 
and  England  on  the  other.  We  admit  with  our  author  the 
'*  progressiveness^  of  epidemics,  of  which  there  are  striking  in-, 
stances  in  the  rage  of  epidemic  catarrhs;  but,  when  they  are  de- 
rived from  one  source,  the  effect  should  not  first  be  perceived  at 
a  distance,  and  the  progress  become  retrograde;  the  effect  should 
precede  the  cause^  or  appear  to  harig  loosely  on  it,  only  as  a  co-j 
temporaneous  eyent.  It  may,  however,  be  asked,  whether  som6 
general  change  may  not  take  place  previous  to,  or  during,  such  ^ 
jGonvuIsiori  of  nature,  which  may  remotely  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly change  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  there  is  one 
fact  relating  hereto,  mentioned  and  well  supported  by  obser- 
vation, which  demands  particular  attention.  Previous  tb  any 
violent  volcanic  eruption  there  is  often  a  considerable  droughty 
even  in  distant  countries.  Frpm  various  facts  recorded,  parti* 
cularly  by  sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Spallanzani,  there  appears  to  be 
a  remarkable  subsidence  of  the  sea  and  the  springs  in  the  neighr 
bburhobd  immediately  anterior  to  a  volcanic  eruption, — ^facta 
which  we  have  formerly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  show  that 
the  cause  of  the  explosion  is  the  expanded  steani,  not  a  violent 
jebuUition  of  highly  heated  materials,  which  are  involatile.— 
Our  authot,  howeyer,  has  .  extended  these  observations,  and 
shown  that  the  same  subsidence  takes  place  in  distant  countries, 
and  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  If  lakes  and  rivers  be  thufe 
drained,  we  can  see  that  some  sickness  may  precede  an  eruption, 
but  we  cannot  perceive  that  it  will  follow.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  every  epidemic  is  progressive,  but  thi^  progress  iS  interrupted 
or  stopped,  and,  in  general,  the  power  of  die  iFomes  is  destroyed. 
We  shall  select,  however,  our  author's  principal  facts,  recapitu- 
lated in  his  own  words. 

^  I.  We  observe  an  order  and  progression  in  the  epidemics,  which 
is  in  a  degree  uniform.  Periods  of  pestilence,  with  some  exceptions, 
seem  to  be  introduced  by  measles  and  influenza:  then  follow  diseases 
of  the  throat,  or  anginas;  lastly,  pestilential  fevers.  During  the  whole 
period,  the  measles,  influenza,  and  angina,  occasionally  appear  in 
spring,  autumn,  and  winter;  and  rarely ,  itever,  does  a  pestilential  fever, 
as  plague  and  yellow  fever,  occur  in  a  particular  icity  or  country,  with- 
out influenza,  angina,  measles,  or  inflammatory  fevers,  in  the  spring 
preceding,  for  immediate  precursors.  This  is  true  in  the  tropidn 
climates,  in  cases  of  epidemics ;  and  so  uniform  has  been  the  fact  in 
temperate  latitudes,  thiat  I  am  nearly  prepared  to  say,  that  if  none  of 
those  precursors  appear  in  winter  and  spring,  no  pestilential  fever  will 
be  epidemic  in  the  following  summer  and  autumn,  unless  the  dysea- 
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tcry  may  be  excepted.     It  holds  true  in  every  case  of  great  pesti- 
lence* 

*  2.  The  progressivcness  in  the  pestilential  principle  is  obvicfUs  in 
the  augmented  bills  of  mortality  which  immediately  precede  the 
plague.  This  arises  from  the  number  and  violence  of  the  malignant 
diseases  which  always  precede  an  epidemic  pestilence.  This  augmen- 
tation is  visible  sometimes  two  years  before  the  plague  appears,  and  . 
almost  always  in  the  spring  months  preceding.  See  the  London  bills 
in  the  years  preceding  the  plague  in  1625,  1636,  i6'65>  '  The  same 
is  observable  in  other  bills,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  In  a  few 
instances  tbe  bill  of  the  preceding  year  is  low;  but  in  this  some  other 
epidemic  has  usually  gone  before,  a:»d  finished  its  course,  or  the  plague 
is  preceded  by  influenza  only,  which  does  not  swell  the  bill  of  mor* 
tality. 

*  34  Sometimes  a  series  of  epidemics  falls  with  more  violence  on 
one  hemisphere  thaji  on  the  other;  but,  perhaps,  in  no  instance  has  a 
xourse  of  diseases  spread  over  one  continent  without  showing  them- 
selves on  the  other;  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  instance  in  which 
the  plague  has  made  great  ravages  in  the  East,  except  when  the 
American  continent  has  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  epidemics 
above  mentioned;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  is  proved  that  the  violence 
of  the  ?ore  throat,  influenza,  measles,  or  yellow  fever,  in  America, 
has  corresponded  with  the  violence  of  pestilence  in  Egypt  and  the 
Levant.  The  commencement  of  each  period  of  epidemics  is  nearly 
contemporary  in  both  hemispheres. 

*  Thus  a  great  plague  in  Constantinople  was  contemporary  with 
the  fatal  angina  and  dysentery  in  America  in  1751-^^180  in  1755.. 
Contemporary  with  the  measles  in  America,  in  1758  and  9,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  extensive  Levant  plague  of  1760.  Pestilence 
in  Persia  was  contemporary  with  the  epidemics  of  1773.  In  1783 
commenced  plague  in  the  East,  and  epidemics  in  America.  The  same 
ia  1792  and  3. — Diseases  of  the  throat,  in  almost  every  instance,  pre- 
vailat  the  same  time  in  Europe  and  America. 

*  4.  In  two  periods  within  half  a  century  a  severe  angina  and  dys^ 
entery  have  been  epidemic  together,  and  onpe  for  z,  series  of  years, 
as  in  1 75 1,  and  from  1773  to  1777.'  This  is  an  exception  to  the 
usual  order,  and  other  deviations  sometimes  occur. 

*  5.  As  catarrh  precedes,  so  it  follows  every  severe  epidemic  pesti- 
lence; and  tht  persons  who  have  been  afiected  \yith  a  pestilential 
fever^  in  summer  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  by  catarrh  at  the  com- 
mencement of  cold  weather. 

*  6.  After  some  pestileatial  fevers  in  summer,  the  inflammatory 
fevers  of  winter  wear  the  livery  of  the  summer  fevers  They  gene- 
rally carry  with  them  bilious'  discharges  and  a  yellow  skin.  They 
have  also  this  remarkable  character,  that  they  speedily  run  through 
the  inflammatory  diathesis;  and  become  typhus.  They  are  the  pestis- 
lence  of  winter;  and  sometimes  appear  before  the  pestilence  of  sum- 
mer. This  fact  alone  decides  the  question,  that  pestilential  fevers  of 
summer  are  generated  on  the  spot  where  they  exist,  and  derive  their 
malignant  and  infectious  quality  solely  from  the  state  of  the  elements, 

*  This  fepecies  of  inflanimatory  fever  has  occurred  in  many  cases 
diring  tEe  winter  nwnth's  since  the  year  i  "j^o.     In  Aome  cases  it  liaft 
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extinguished  three,  four,  and  five  members  of  a  family,  as  in  Hartford 
and  New  Haven.  But  it  is  a  most  consoline  reflection  that  it  is  less 
frequent  than  formerly  in  this  country.  It  has  not  been  epidemic  in 
the  northern  states  since  1/61,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  Formerly  it  was 
as  frightful  a  calamity  as  the  yellow  fever  is  in  this  age.  In  the  fore* 
going  history  many  examples  have  been  mentioned-v-as  at  Fairfield  in 
1698—- at  Waterbury  in  17 13 — at  Hartford  and  Duck  Creek  in  1720 
— at  Farmington  in  1729 — at  Bethlem,  Hartford^  East  Haven,  and 
New  Haven,  in  1761 — at  HoUiston  in  1753,  &c. — Whether  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  disease  is  owing  to  the  clearing  of  the  country,  by 
which  the  quantity  of  debilitating  miasmata  of  summer  has  been  di- 
minished, or  whether  it  is  the  coiisequence  of  other  alterations  in  our 
climate,  is  not  easily  determined, 

*  The  disappearance  of  the  long  fever,  so  called,  is  another  most 
consoling  circun^istance.  This  species  of  typhus  fever  was  formerly 
one  of  tue  most  terrible  diseases  of  our  climate*  At  present  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence. 

*  On  the  whole,  we  have  very  clear  proof  that  the  quantity  of  dis- 
ease in  this  country  has  been  diminished  within  half  a  century.  The 
yellow  fevei^,  that  is,  the  pestilential  fever  of  summer  and  autumn,  was 
tormerjy  as  frequent,  and  as  malignant,  as  in  this  age ;  while  the  in* 
flammatory  fevers  of  winter,  and  the  long  fever,  have  almost  disap- 
peared as 'epidemics.  The  intennittents  and  remittents  of  autumn 
are  greatly  decreased  in  the  northern  states;  and  the  dysentery  has 
not  increased  in  frequency  or  virulence.  Anginas  have  never  been  so 
fatal  as  they  were  between  1735  arid  1743*'    Vol,  ii.  p.  33. 

Mr,  Webster*s  first  and  great  object  is  to  show  that  the  yellow 
fever  is  the  \isual  biliouis  remittent  of  America,  and  by  no  mean$ 
an  imported  disease.  We  have  often  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  and  offered  various  arguments  in  support  of  it;  though 
we  have  sometimes  found  reason  to  admit  of  an  imported  ex* 
citing  cause.  Mr.  Webster  supports  his  position  by  many  striking 
facts  and  solid  arguments;  but  his  proofs  fail  in  one  point — ^He 
is  not  aware  of  the  increased  virulence  acquired  by  infection,  in 
consequence  of  its  confinement  in  fomites  5  so  that  a  ship  mav 
.  have  a  clean  bill  and  her  crew  be  healthy,  while  the  disease  may 
be  conveyed  in  a  bale  bf  cotton  or  some  unsuspected  article  in 
a  chest  of  cloaths,  an  article  that  when  first  packed  up  would 
liave  been  harmless.  For  these  and  pther  reasons  we  thihk  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  fevers  arc  not  ia- 
fectious;  and  indeed  he  excludes  almost,  if  not  entirely,  the 
jplague  and  small-pox  from  this  class.  These,  however,  are  not 
questions  merely  speculative:  if  the  decision  be  erroneous,  the 
most  i%t^  consequences  may  ensue,  and  no  one  can  rest  on  the 
ob«^ervation  of  facts  or  the  conclu>»ion8  of  reason  so  sccyrely  ^9 
to  be  determined  to  forego  every  precaution.  Precautions  can 
do  no  harm  \  the  neglect  of  them  may  be  extensively  and  fat^ly 
-pernicious.  Again ;  from  a  want  of  medical  knowledge,  he  does 
not  sufficiently  discriminate  those  diseases  owing  to  specific  in- 
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fcctions  from  those  which  are  more  remotely  infectious.  It  is 
certain,  whether  Hecia  or  Vesuvius  vomit  fire,  whether  one  or 
a  dozen  comets  have  appeared,  the  small-pox,  if  introduced  into 
the  system,  will  produce  the  disease,  and  that  this  disease  will 
very  generally  he  propagated.  This  is  not  the  case  with  fevers ; 
the  infection  may  be  received,  and  the  disease  may  not  follow* 
A  fever  of  the  worst  kind  may  be  introduced  into  a  town  or  a 
house  without  affecting  any  other  individual;  and,  when  a  per- 
son has  once  experienced  it,  he  is  as  liable,  often  more  so,  to  a 
subsequent  infection,  as  any  other  individual.  The  plague  holds 
a  middle  rank :  it  is  marked  by  an  external  swelling ;  and  though 
it  has  been  contended  that  a  person  who  has  once  been  infected 
cannot  be  so  again,  this  error  has  been  repeatedly  detected  and 
exposed.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  he  is  affected  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  same  epidemic,  nor  is  he  perhaps  equally  liable 
to  the  disease  in  future  ones ;  yet  after  a  time  the  same  suscep- 
tibility returns  as  at  first.  From  these  facts,  though  we  may  al- 
low a  preceding  unhealthy  state  of  the  air  in  every  considerable 
epidemic,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  prevalence  of  measles,  smallw 
pox,  or  diseases  from  specific  ejection,  cait  be  the  harbingers  of 
those  which  are  undoubtedly  of  a  different  nature.  These  facts 
and  the  coincidences,  of  comets  ^nd  volcanos  are  seemingly  acci- 
dental, and  the  to  ^eiov  is  yet  unexplained.  With  respect  to  the 
plague  our  author^s  statement  differs  from  the  preceding}  but 
what  we  have  remarked  is  supported  by  the  most  unexception* 
able  testimony. 

What  dien  becomes,  it  may  be  said,  of  this  writer's  nume- 
rous observations  of  comets,  &c.  with  epidemics,  proved  by  the 
•testimony  of  physicians  during  a  period  of  at  least  seven  hun- 
dred years  ?  Tne  very  period'  to  which  the^e  observations  are 
confined  destroys  the  conclusion  j-^-it  was  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  every  comet  was  a  portent,  and  every  earthquake  a 
*  chimaera  dire.'  Many  inconsiderable  comets  have  appeared 
within  these  seven  years ;  but,  among  the  4:nultiplicity  of*  opi- 
nions respecting  the  cause  of  die  general  and  fatal  epidemics  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  no  one  has  referred  them  to  these 
wandering  planets.  In  short,  if  a  comet  or  an  earthquiake  be  a 
cause  of  fevers,  it  must  be  from  some  specific  change  Jn  the 
air:  the  influence  of  this  must  be  felt  more  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  less  in  the  distant  regions ;  the  efiects  must  be  con- 
stantly observed  either  before  or  after  the  phxnomenon.  The 
same  effect  cannot  happen  at  one  tihie  before,  and  another  af- 
terwards, if  the  cause  be  uniform.  But  perhaps  we  have  dwelt 
too  long  on  this  idle  system^  We  must,  however,  highly  com- 
mend Mr.  Webster's  diligence  and  learning  ynor  is  there  in  any 
work  that  we  recollect  so  complete  a  history  of  the  various  epi- 
demics that  have  affected  mankind.  There  is,  however,  through 
the  whole,  too  great  a  share  of  credulity,  a  w*int  of  discrimina- 
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tion  respecting  authors  to  be  consulted,  and  a  neglect  of  distinc- 
tions, which  medical  knowledge  can  alone  suggest. 

The  remarks  on  the  best  means  of  avoiding  contagion  do  not 
ofRr  any  very  satisfactory  or  useful  information ;  and  the  d<K:- 
trine  of  new  animals  and  new  vegetables  displays  a  littk  of  the 
mystery  of  the  darker  ages,  and  is  unworthy  of  an  author  In 
the  present  state  of  science.  There  are  certainly  new  diseases  5 
and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Webster  in  exonerating  America  frorti 
the  imputation  of  having  communicated  syphilis. 

In  the  conclusion,  our  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
tides  are  owing  to  lunar  influence,  not  from  attraction  on  di^ 
part  of  this  satellite,  but  from  its  effects  on  the  electrical  state 
of  the  air  and  water,  by  which  the  elasticity  of  the  latter  is  in* 
creased :  he  supports  this  ideav  by  the  facts  of  earthquake^ 
chiefly  occuri^ng  at  the  perigee  or  apogee  of  the  moon.  Hur- 
ricanes and  volcanic  eruptions  have,  he  thinks,  a  similar  connex- 
ion; and  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  both  on  the  human  body  and  other  objects  arc 
added ;  but,  as  usual,  too  great  credulity  seems  to  prevail. 

Eardiquakes  as  well  as  volcanos  are  in  Mr.  Webster's  creed  of 
electrical  origin. 

.*  My  own  opinion  respecting  the  material  system  is  this,  that  an 
^ttmosphere,  the  basis  01  which  is  electricity,  fills  infinite  space,  and 
involves  in  its  bosom  all  the  solid  orbs  which  shine  in  the  celestial 
regions.  This  may  be  denominated  the  mundane  atmosphere.  My 
hypothesis  rests  on  the  following  reasons. 

'  First,  The  large  meteors  or  globes  of  fire  are  formed  in  regions 
fiar  beyond  the  limit  assigned  to  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Their  ahi» 
tudes  vary  from  40  to  80  miles.  At  the  height  of  80  milet,  'then, 
there  must  be  the  matter  of  an  atmosphere  capable  of  generating 
globes  of  lire  of  half  a  mile  in  diameter ;  and  of  communicating 
sounds  as  full  and  distinct  as  the  air  near  the  earth,  for  the  explosion 
of  one  of  those  globes  resembles  thunder. 

*. Secondly,  The  lumen  boreale  has  been  often  calculated  to  be  visi^ 
ble  at  an  elevation  of  7  or  800  miles.  I  do  not  rely  on  the  accuracy 
of  these  calculations,  on  account  of  -the  difficulties  attending  thenu 
In  some  instances,  we  are  very  certain  that  this  light  exists  in  the  re-» 
gions  of  the  higher  clouds.  , 

*  Thirdly,  The  tails  of  comets  must  be  matter,  or  depend  on  mat- 
ter for  their  colouring  by  which  they  become  visible.  In  either  case 
we  have  evidence  nearly  amounting  to  demonstration,  that  a  mate- 
rial atmosphere  fills  the  boundless  regions  of  space. 

*  Fourthly,  But  an  argument  of  still  more  weight  in  my  mind,  is 
one  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  such  an  atmosphere,  as  the  medium 
of  attraction  and  repulsion — ^the  principles  that  connect  and  bind  tOr 
gether  the  vast  orbs  that  roll  in  ethereal  regions.  1  can  have  no  idea 
of  puch  an  immense  power  exerted  in  an  immense  void  or  vacuum. 

*  It  seems  prgbable,  that  the  parts  of  our  atmosphere  which  con- 
stitute* weight,  and  influence  the  barometer,  are  limited  to  the  distance 
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tX  a  few  xmles  from  the  earth.  Water,  for  instance,  is  a  substance 
destined  to  answer  certain  purposes  on  the  globe,  and  is  probably 
confined  to  its  neighbourhood. 

*  But  the  principle  of  electricity  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  a 
non-gravitating  and  permanently  elastic  substance.  This  may  be  dif- 
fused through  infinite  space,  and,  by  its.  amazing  elasticity,  may  be 
capable  of  communicating  motion  or  force  from  planet  to  planet,  ivith 
^he  rapidity  of  light. 

*  Newton  supposed  infinite  space  to  be  filled  with  a  subtle  sub- 
stance which  he  called  ether.  Had  this  great  man  been  acquainted 
^th  the  laws  of  electricity  discovered  since  his  days,  he  probably 
«(rould  have  exchanged  the  term  ether  for  electricity. 

*  By  means  of  this  powerful  principle  the  planets  all  influence  each 
other,  and  become  the  means  of  diversifying  each  other's  seasons, 
sometimes  by  attracting,  sometimes  by  repelling,  and  sometimes  dis- 
turbing the  proportions  of  this  substance,  or  influencing  its  niechani- 
cal  laws,  by  which  it  is  combined  or  decomposed  with  the  other  at- 
mospheric substances. 

*  Hence  we  may  account  for  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  violent  tempests,  under  particular  phases  of  the  moon, 
and  especially  during ^he  proximity  of  comets.  The  electrical  mat- 
ter accumulated  in  th^  earth  by  its  own  laws,  or  by  reason  of  an  un- 
usual demand  ab  extra^  may,  during  the  approach  of  theSe  orbs,  be 
suddenly  called  into  action,  and  occasion  extraordinary  tumult  in  the 
atmosphere.'     Vol.  ii.^  p.  507. 

On  the  sanie  principle  our  author  explains  the  insalubrity 
occasioned  by  comets ;  viz.  by  the  too  great  or  too  little  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  some  of  the  galvanic  phaeno- 
mena  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine. 

*  Shail  we  not  find,  in  this  hypothesis,  a  rational  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  which  has  puzzled  medical  men,  the  excessive  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system,  in  times  of  epidemic  disease!,  which  facilitates 
the  invasion  of  fever  ?  Shall-wc  not  account  for  the  eruptive  diseases 
which  always  precede  pestilential  epidemics,  on  the  principle  of  the 
great  debihty  of  the  extreme  vessels,  induced  by  the  weakness  of  the 
nerves  which  spread  over  the  human  body  near  the  surface ;  by  which 
means  those  vessels  are  rendered  incapable  of  performing  their  usual 
secretions  ?  Shall  we  not  be  able  to  account  for  the  remarkable  co- 
incidences in  time  between  the  influenza,  and  unusual  electrical  phe- 
nomena, as  volcanic ,  eruptions  and  earthquakes  ?  May  we  not  ac- 
count for  epideniic  measles,  in  those  years,  when  the  atmosphere  shows 
evidences  of  high  electrification  ?  And  will  not  this  principle  ex- 
plain the  diseases  among  animals,  the  defect  of  vegetation,  and  the 
extraordinary  generation  of  insects,  during  pestilence  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  vegetation  may. be  greatly  accclei-atcd  by  artificial  elec- 
tricity. Is  this  effect  produced  by  what  is  called  excitement  ?  And 
if  so,  how  do"  we  know  that  a  similar  power,  operating  on  the  ele- 
ments, may  not  call  into  existence  innumerable  insects  ?  To  wh^t 
other  principle  shall  we  ascribe  the  unusual  size  of  common  insects^ 
when  they  precede  and  accompany  pestilence,  a  fact  well  attvisted  I 
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There  must  be  a  cause  for  these  phenomena ;  and  where  shall  wc 
find  it>  but  in  the  universal  principle  of  excitement  ?'    Vol.  ii»  p.  510. 

Some  other  meteorbloeical  obseryations,  as  connected  with  the 
progress  of  epidemics,  loUow ;  but  the  whole  is  yet  on  too  un* 
certain  a  foundation  to  be  rested  upon.  An  electrical  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  the  cause  of  pestilential  diseases,,  is  hitherto 
a  gratuitous  supposition,  and  not  well  supported.  We  could, 
wc  think,  advance  one  step  farther,  and  connect  it  with  the 
production  of  inflammable  air — a  known  cause  of  fevers.  The 
disquisition  would,  however,  lead  us  too  far,  and  perhaps  might 
not  at  last  cdrry  conviction  to  the  unprejudiced  mind.  If  wind 
do  not  influence  the  progress  and  direction  of  epidemics,  as 
is  highly  probable,  since  it  is  known  ^ot  to  affect  a  stream  of 
electricity,  one  great  point  will  be  ascertained  :  but  still  it  .will 
not  follow  that  me  tails  of  comets  are  electrical,  unless  light  and 
electricity  are  an  imity,  and  still  less  that  electricity  and  mag- 
netism are  the  same  elements. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  highly  commend  the  industry  aiid  in- 
genuity of  our  author.  He  has  aflForded  much  food  for  re- 
flexion, and  has  oJ)encd  paths  which  may  probably  be  success- 
fully pursued.  His  principal  doctrines  are  not,  however,  suf- 
ficiently established  to  afford  at  present  a  foundation  for  practi- 
cal conclusions.  .         ' 


Art.  IV. — An  Account  of  a  Voyage  in  Search  of  La  Perouse^  under^ 
taken  by  Order  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France^  and  per» 
formed  in  the  Tears  1791,  1792,  and  1793,  in  the  Recherche  and 
Esperatice^  Ships  of  War ^  under  the  Command  of  Rear-Admirai 
Brum  D*  Entrecdsteaux.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M»  La^ 
billardiere^  Correspondent  of  the  ci'de^oant  Academy  of  Sciences ^  EsjV. 
Illustrated  by  Engravings^  and  a  Chart  exhibiting  the  Track  of  the 
Ships.     2  Vols.  %vo.     i/.  11/.  6d.  Boards.     Debrett.     1800. 

Art.  V. — Voyage  in  Search  of  La  Perouse;  performed  by  Order 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly^  during  the  Tear^  ^19^ »  ^79^*  ^793> 
and  1 794,  and  drazun  up  by  M.  Labillard(ere^  Correspondent  (f 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris j  i2fc.  Translated  from  the 
French.  Illustrated  with  Forty  six  Plates.  2Vols.  Svo.  \l.lis.6d^ 
Boards.     Stockdale.    1800. 

As  wc  gave  a  general  account  of  the  track  pursued  by  M» 
d'Entrecasteaux  iri  search  of  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse,  from 
the  original  Fi'ench,  in  our  last  Appendix,  we  shall  now  exji- 
mine  the  various  events  of  the  voyage  in  the  two  translations 
which  have  already  appeared  in  English.  The  whole  expedi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  conducted  very  uncomfortably.    The 
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naturalist  makes  numerous  complaints  6i  the  neglect  and  inat- 
lentipn  of  the  oflScers ;  and  the  officers  perhaps  nad  reason  to 
complain  of  the  vast  stowage  of  chests,  &c.  appropriated  to  the 
Subjects  that  were  preserved  in  a  vessel,  small, '  crank,  and  in- 
commodious. All  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  die  stores, 
which  were  in  general  bad,  particularly  the  *bre^d ;  and  even 
with  the  ship  itself,  which  was  fitted  out  in  a  manner  very  in- 
adequate to  the  undertaking.  To  the  translation  published  by 
Mr.  Debrett  is  prefixed  some  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  M.  Labillardiere  to  be  die  narrator  and  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  as  well  as  of  the  cause  of  their  different  misfor- 
tunes and  the  mortality  occasioned  by  their  delay  at  Java.  Yet 
the  original  objection  is  not  invalidated :  M.  d'Entrecasteaux^s 
journals  remained,  and  M.  Rossell  was  ultimately  his  successor. 
From  him  the  official  instructions,  &c.  must  have  been  derived; 
and  these  should  have  been  obtained  by  the  narrator,  to  have 
enabled  him  to  judge  of  the  commander's  conduct,  which  he 
often  severely  reprehends. 

It  is  singular,  as  we  have  observed  already,  that  the  report  at-  . 
tributed  to  commodore  Hunter,  respecting  die  French  uniform 
seen  at  the  Admiralty  Islands,  should  not  have  been  more  accu- 
rately traced.  It  is  more  singular  still  that  the  objects  described 
should  not  have  been  repeatedly  offered  to  the  notice  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  to  see  whether  they  were  appa- 
rendy  new.  The  reason  of  the  squadron's  advancing  so  far  to 
the  east  as  the  Friendly  Islands  is  not  explained,  and  almost  the 
only  track  left  unexplored  is  that  which  we  mentioned  as  the 
most  probable  scene  of  La  Perouse's  death  \ — in  short,  from 
every  appearance,  that  which  should  have  been  the  real  object 
of  their  search  seems  to  have  been  the  last  in  their  thoughts. 
But  we  are  now  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  translations 
and  the  voyage  itself. 

The  first,  in  the  order  of  publication,  was  that,  we  believe, 
printed  for  Mr.  Stockdale,  and  we^think  it  undoubtedly  the  best., 
rhe  language  is  free  and  easy,  the  descriptions  perspicuous  and 
inteUigible.  The  translator  of  the  volumes  published  by  Mr." 
Debrett  follows  his  original  in  general  with  laborious  accuracy ; 
but  in  some  instances,  apparently  from  not  perfectly  undertand- 
ing  the  subject,  the  version  is  obscure.  In  both  the  press  er- 
rors, particularly  in  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history,  ar€ 
numerous.  In  the  ornamental  part  the  second  translation  is 
greatly  superior.  The  plates  in  particular  are  beautifully  correct,' 
and  often  spirited,  copies  of  the  original,  and  the  plants  and 
animals  are  extremely  well  engraved.  In  all  these  respects  the 
first  translation  is  very  deficient  5  yet  we  ought  to  add  that  we 
have  discovered  no  essential  error  in  the  scientific  representa- 
tions, and  the  notes  of  Mr.  Stockdale's  translator  arc  often  ju- 
di^ous  and  interesting. 
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,M.  Labillardiere,  we  have  remarked,  ia  not  always  in  goo^ 
humour  :  his  complaints  are  warm,  and-  frequently  well  found-- 
cd.  As  a  naturalist,  his  remarks  are  judicious,  and  his  new  dis- 
coveries numerous ;  but,  as  a  natural  philosopher,  his  observa-^ 
tions  are  often  exceptionable.  From  the  track  pursued  much 
novelty  cannot  be  expected.  The  Pic  of  Teileriffe  has  been 
many  times  ascended,  die  Cape  of  Good  Hope  frequently  de- 
scribed, and  the  coral  islands  on  the  north  and  to  the  east  of 
Australasia  (New  Holland),  which  promise,  in  a  way  not  fore- 
seen by  Dr.'  Hutton,  to  form  a  new  continent,  present  a  race 
with  scarcely  a  shade  of  difference  from  the  neighbouring  islan- 
ders so  often  described  already.  As  a  specimen  of  our  author's 
talents  we  shall  select  a  few  detached  passages,  and  copy  occa- 
sionally from  each  translation.  We  shall  jfirst  transcribe  some, 
curious  particulars  respecting  tlie  anatomy  of  the  seal  from  Mr,. 
Debrett's  version. 

*  One  of  our  carpenters  had  killed  a  seal  of  the  species  designateci 
under  the  denomination  oi  fhoca  monaehus.  It  was  twenty-four  deci- 
meters long ;  its  posterior  extremities  are  entirely  destitute  of  claws  j 
they  are  formed  by  two  appendixes,  each  margin  of  which  is  nearly 
of  the  same  length. 

*  Physiologists  have  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  explained,  how  am- 
phibious animals  were  able  to  rei^iain  so  long  under  water,  by  meana 
o£  the  foramen  ovale;  but  having  examined  with  the  greatest  attention 
the  heart  of  this  seal,  I  saw  in  it  no  foramen  ovale.  It  is  probably  the 
same  with  a  number  of  other  amphibious  animals.  These  inquiries 
will  perhaps  one  day  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  cause  on  which  de- 
pends the  astonishing  faculties  that  these  animals  posse'ss  of  livings 
^ike  under  water  or  in  the  air. 

*  Each  lung  is  in  a  manner  divided  in  two  by  a  transversal  fis- 
sure. 

.  *  The  stomach,  which  in  shape  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  hog, 
was  filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  calcareous  sand,  in  which  were  seen 
shells  of  cuttle-fish,  and  a  few  shell-fish,  still  quite  entire.  The  first 
labour  of  digestion  seemed  to  be  to  destroy  the  shell  of  these  fishjp^ 
whence  results  a  sand,  which  appears  not  to  follow  the  passage  of  ther 
internal  canal.  These  amphibious  animals  probably  vomit  it  forth 
the  same  as  several  reptiles  bring  up  again  the  bones  of  the  animaU 
on  which  they  live.  This  sand  is,  perhaps,  a  sort  of  ballast,  which 
affords  them  the  means  of  keeping  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  very 
/great  depths. 

^  The  food  on  which  they  subsist  being  very  easy  to  seize  upon,, 
nature  has  given  them  a  mouth  by  no  means  wide. 

*  The  water  in  which  they  most  commonly  live  renders  necessaiy 
a  great  refrangibility  in  the  humours  of  the  eyey  accordingly  the  vi-^ 
treoijs  Humour  was  very  thick. 

^  These  animak  can  admit  into  their  eye,  at  pleasure,  a  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  ligl^t  by  means  of  a  membrane^  called  membrana  uic^ 
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*  The  dljfferent  labours  in  which  I  was  engaged  prevented  me  from 
pushing  farther  my  inquiries  on  this  subject. 

*  The  dried  excrements  yielded  a  very  fine  powder,  of  a  beautiful 
colour  of  rather  deep  sulphur-  The  painter  of  the  expedition  consi- 
dered it  as  very  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  arts.'     Vol.  i.  p.  i6i.  - 

The  translation  of  this  passage  is  sufficiently  accurate ;  yet 
**  suivre  le  trajet  du  canal  intestinal"  certainly  means  only  which 
does  "  not  appear  to  pass  into  the  intestinal  canal."  In  another 
place,  by  overlooking  the  FrencK  pafticl'^  y^  this  translator  makef 
rock?  of  feltspar  and  mica  where  M.  Labillardiere  only  spoke 
of  what  was  contained  in  the  granite. 

Our  author's  observations  during  his  stay  on  the  southern 
coast  of  New  Holland,  are  interesting ;  and  it  was  of  impor- 
tance to  have  found  out  a  safe  harbour  on  a  coast  where  the ' 
violence  of  the  winds  often  rendered  navigation  very  dangerous. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  this  harbour  was  discovered  in 
consequence  of  a  mistake,  and  the  admiral  thought  himself  in 
a^  very  difFerent  spot;  but  it  is  of  less  importance,  since  Cape 
Diemen  (Van  Diemen's  Land)  is  now  known  to  be  a  part  or  a 
cluster  of  islands,  which  will  undoubtedly  furnish  many  such 
harbours;  and  the  calcareous  strata  which  abound  there  are 
probably  extensive,  and  jnay  reach  to  the  neighbourfiood  of 
Sidney  Cove,  where  lime  has  been  hitherto  a  great  desideratum. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Admiralty  Islands  do  not  greatly  difFef 
from  the  other  South-Sea  islanders,  nor  is  their  attachment  to  mur 
SIC  extraordinary.  Instead  of  extracting,  therefore,  descriptions, 
which,  like  the  present,  have  been  long  6ommon,  we  shall  se- 
lect an  account  of  a  wateir-spout,  or  rather,  as  we  think,  of  a 
double  water-spout.  The  superficial  remark  at  the  conclusion 
will  confirm  our  opinion  of  the  author's  talents  as  a  natural  phi- 
losopher.    We  shall  copy  from  Debrett's  translation. 

*  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  we  were  under  the 
equator,  in  the  longitude  of  135^  40'  east,  when  we  saw,  at  the  di- 
stance of  one^hird  of  a  myriameter,  a  very  considerable  water-spout 
forming  to  the  south-west.  Although  the  air  was  perfectly  still 
around  us,  the  sea  was  agitated  and.  frothy  at  the  spot  where  the  wa- 
ter-spout originated.  A  very  small  cloud  was  stationary  at  a  few  de- 
cimeters above  the  place  whenc^  it  rose.  This  water-spout  hs^d  the 
form  of  two  very  elongated  cones,  united  at  their  summit ;  the,  bas^ 
of  one  of  these  cortes  rested  on  tb?  sea,  that  of  the  other  \f  as  lost  in 
a  very  thick  cloud,  '  ^     '  , 

*  The  clouds  seemed  to  me  agitated  by  a  whirlwind,  which,  col- 
lecting a  great  quantity  of  water,  was  pouring  down  in  torrents  2.  per- 
haps ail  water-spouts  are  formed  in  this  manner.  If,  as  many  natural 
philosophers  assert,  a  water-spout  sucked  up  the  water  of  the  gea  in 
a  great  volume,  this  water  ought  to  be  as  s^t  at  the  time  of  its  fall 
as  at  the  moment  of  its  elevation^  which  by  no  means  accords  with 
cxpcrieace :  a  person  worthy  of  jjredit,  who  ^aw  two  f^  on  bo^rd  <| 
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ship,  assured  me  that  they  had  constantly  discharged  fresh  water* 
In  the  contrary  supposition,  this  phenomenon  is  easy  to  be  ex« 
plained/     Vol.  i.   p.  294. 

The  little  confusion  between  the  small  <:loud  above,  and  the 
thick  cloud  in  which  the  base  of  the  cone  terminated,  is  not  ow- 
ing to.  the  translator,  but  to  the  author  :  perhaps  the  spout  was 
not  vertical,  which  we  believe  is  not  unfrequently  the  case.  As 
we  shall  §oon  leave  the  present  translator,  we  may  notice  the 
singular  inconvenience  of  his  using  the  French  measures,  when 
they  could  have  been  so  easily  reduced  by  tables  before  him,  with 
which  every  reader  is  not  provided.  The  rival  version  has  not 
added  greatly  to  the  reader's  ease  by  employing  the  toise,  and 
adding  how  many  French  feet  a  toise  consists  ofj>  together  with 
the  proportion  01  the  French  to  the  English  foot,  making  in 
every  step  two  arithmetical  operations  necessary. 

From  the  Admiralty  Islands  our  navigators  proceed  to  the 
west  and  the  south,  touching  at  Amboyna  and  returning  to 
Australasia.  Their  observations  at  Amboyna  are  often  curiousy 
as  in  their  excursions,  for  the  purpose  of  their  inquiries  into  the 
natural  history  of  the  island,  they  see  more  of  the  inhabitants 
than  former  navigators  appear  to  have  done.  -  What  may  be 
called  an  -^olian  flute  was  discovered  in  this  island — a  bamboo, 
which,  by  means  of  apertures  exposed  to  the  wind,  *  discourseth 
most  excellent  music'  We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from 
Debrett's  trianslation  with,  an  account  of  an  excursion  into  the 
interior  parts. 

*  We  had  for  some  days  formed  a  pljm  of  going  to  the  country- 
house  of  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  which  was  situated  towards  the 
head  of  the  roadstead ;  his  son  was  to  accompany  us. 

*  Before  day-break  on  the  4th  we  were  on  foot,  and  it  was  scarcely 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  got  into  our  canoes. 

*  It  was  not  long  before  we  arrived  under  a  shed  surrounded  by 
trees,  which  yielded  a  salutary  shade  in  so  burning  a  climate ;  and 
these  were  not  an  unmeaning  decoration  to  this  delightful  abode,  for 
they  almost  all  bore  excellent  fruit.  Among  the  different  annotue 
which  were  offered  us,  the  best  were  of  the  species  known  by  the 
name  of  annona  murtcata, 

*  We  again  stepped  into  our  canoes  a  short  time  after  our  arrival, 
and  we  were  already  near  a  myriameter  from  the  town,  when  wc 
passed  a  point  of  land  beyond  which  the  road  extends  a  great  way  to 
the  northward. 

*  A  fresh  breeze  from  the  south-east  retarded  our  progress,  and 
drove  against  our  ticklish  canoe  a  sea  which  we  found  extremely 
troublesome. 

*  At  that  moment  a  large  boat,  loaded  with  water,  was  coming  out' 
^f  this  bight,  where  flows  a  river  which  furnishes  that  article  for  the 
shipping.  She  was  going  on  board  of  the  Esperance.  Water  is 
fetched  from  so  great  a  distance  only  because  it  is  much  eauer  to  be 
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procured  there  than  near  the  town,  where,  however,  very  good  water 
is  to  be  had.  '  » 

*  The  current  occasioned  by  the  ebb  was  contrary  to  us ;  but^ouf 
paddlers  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  we  at  length  landed  near  the 
head  of  this  extensive  prolongation  of  the  roadstead. 

*  We  walked  for  some  time  under  the  shade  of  the  nutmeg-trees, 
which  were  here  much  more  numerous  than  in  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  island  that  we  had  hitherto  visited.  These  Were  also  young  plants. 

•  The  son  of  the  commandant  of  the  fort  had  in  this  quarter  a  number  of 
relations.  We  were  very  near  the  house  of  one  of  his  cousins  who  was  a 
native  of  the  island :  here  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  dining  in  the 
manner  of  the  inhabitants  :  fish,  sago,  bread,  rice,  and  some  fruit,  com- 
posed our  repast.  As  no  spoons  were  set  before  us,  we  were  obliged  to 
imitate  our  host  by  taking  up  the  victuals  with  our  fingers,  and  ne- 
vertheless we  ate  with  a  very  good  appetite. 

*  We  all  liked  the  sago-bread  pretty  well.  The  fish  was  highly 
seasoned  with  pimento ;  but  a  few  glasses  of  sagouer  t^ater  diminished 
the  violence  or  its  effects. 

*  During  our  repast,  we  were  entertained  with 'music.  A  sort-  of 
spinet  served  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  man's  voice  ;  a  drum  formed 
the  bass,  and  a  bass-drum  the  thorough  bass. 

*  After  dinner,  our  host  carried  us  in  his  canoe  to  Khe  distance  of 
a  kilometer  to  the  eastward. 

*  We  there  saw  a  man  employed  in  extracting  sago  from  a  palm* 
This  tree,  which  was  a  demimeter  in  thickness,  had  been  recently 
felled;  it  was  already  open  part  of  its  length,  which,  in  th^  whole, 
did  not  exceed  twelve  meters,  and  a  great  deal  of  sago  had  been  be- 
fore extracted  from  it.  As  this  species  of  palm,  like  thel)ther  trees 
of  the  same  family,  preserves  nearly  an  equsd  diameter  throughout,  it 
furnishes  almost  as  much  sago  in  the  upper  part  of  its  tnmk  as  near 
its  root.  Its  trunk  is  formed  externally  of  a  very  hard  ligneous  sub- 
stance, tvhich  is  not  more  than  a  centimeter  in  thickness.  It  is  a  large 
cylinder  filled  with  a  pith,  which  is  crossed  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  trunk  with  ligneous  fibres,  about  a  tMrd  of  a  millimeter 
in  size,  and  often  spread  a  demi-centimer  from  each  other. 

*  The  sago  is  pounded  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  tree ;  "it  is 
then  put  into  bags  niade  of  a  sort  of  canvass,  which  the  petioles  of  the 
cocoa-palm  leaves  furnish  near  their  base.  On  these  bags  there  is 
repeatedly  thrown  some  very  clear  water,  which  carries  through  the 
substance  of  the  pith,  while  this  sort  of  sieve  partly  retains  its  ligne- 
ous fihr^s. 

*  The  water  charged  with  the  pith  is  received  into  troughs  formed 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  pfetiples  oi  the  sago-palm  leaves.  These 
troughs  are  a  meter  long.  At  the  extremity  of  each  is  fixed,  a  sieve, 
•which  retains  part  of  the  pith  that  f^Us,  and  there  remain  floating  th^ 
ligneous  fibres  that  have  escaped  the  first  washing, 

*  This  sieve  had  also  cost  little  trouble  in  the  preparation  ;  it  was 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  other,  and  exhibited  a  web  of  crossed 
fibres,  which  differed  from  that  of  our  cloths  by  the  woof  being  sim- 
ply laid  acfbss  the  warp  throughout  its  whole  length ;  but  a  few 
short  fibres  which  ran  from  one  layer  to  the  other  confined  the  warp 
and  woof  together,  and  formed  of  them  a  close  substance. 
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*  To  remove  the  ligneous  fibres  that  ^re  met  nyith  Iq  thjc  pith  of  the 
sago,  after  it  has  been  washed  in  the  bags,  it  is  agjun  run  into  troughs, 
disposed  commonly  to  the  number  of  four,  one  above  the  other,  "in 
order  that  v^hat  has  not  settled  in  the  first  may  be  received  in  the  se- 
cond, and  so  on  \^nth  the  rest* 

*  Th^e  texture  of  the  sago-palm  well  deserved  to  he  is^aroined ;  ^c- 
cprdingly  I  cut  a  stump  oT  it,  in  which  J  remarked  a  grain  cpmmou 
to  many  other  p^lms,  as  citizen  Desfontaines  ha?  so  ably  described  ia 
a. memoir  on  monocotyledonous  plants*.'     Vol.  i.  p.  358. 

During  their  second  stay  at  Australasia  the  newly-discovered 
sj)ecies  of  plants  were  numerous;  and,  tliough  they  did  not  reach 
what  may  be  comparatively  styled  tiie  continent,  their  acqui- 
sitions were  considerable.  Our  naturalist  ^thinks  that  larger 
animals  than  the  kangaroo  probably  inhabit  this  extensiye  coun- 
try. We  own  that,  from  comparing  every  narrative,  we  have 
our  doubts  of  tliis;  and,  when  we  consider  the  vast  distance  of 
Australasia  from  either  of  the  old  continents,  for  the  islands  to 
the  nortli  and  cast  are  comparatively  new,  and  chiefly  formed  by 
accumulations  of  coral,  these  doubts  are  greatly  corroborate^* 
New  Holland  itself,  however,  is  an  original  country,  like  either 
of  the  neighbouring  continents  j  and,  mough  evidently  people  A 
from  Asia,  it  could  not  from  the^same  source  have  received  larger 
quadmpeds.  '  But  the  creation  or  the  migration  of  beasts  and 
reptiles  from  one  continent  to  another  is  still  among  the  arcane 
tv:hich  mantis  not  permitted  to'  penetrate. 

Neither  the  run  to  thd  Friendly  Islands^  nor  the  residence 
there,  offered  any  thing  peculiarly  new  or  interesting,  except  the 
additions  to  the  stock  of  plants  and  animals,  which  rewarded  the 
unwearied  researches  of  pur  naturalist.  From  Tongataboo  they 
returned  to  the  eastern  side,  of  New  Caledonia,  and  ran  to  the 
cast  and  north  of  the  gradually  increasing  cluster  of  islands, 
known  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  Islands,  New  Guinea,  &c.  . 
We^  may  truly  say,  with  our  own  Richard,  ^  What  did  they  in 
tlie  north  ?'  ,&c.  In  the  whole  of  this  track  there  v/ere  the  most 
unequivocal  proofs  of  eating  huinan  flesh,  either  ivQm  necessity 
or  revenge,  when  the  victims  were  killed  in  battle ;  and  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  these  islands  seem  to  consider  this  horrid  banquet  a* 
the  greatest  delicacy.  Indeed  their  food  is  scanty:  they  ar^ 
obliged  to  compress  the  abdomen  to  prevent  faintnesa  from 
hunger,  or  to  fill  the  stomach  occasionally  with  substances  not 
alimentary,  as  steatite,  &b.  We  shall  aelect  a  passage  cm  this 
subject,  and  now  take  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Stockdale's  tran^ 
^  lator,  ,  , . 

*  ♦'  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  kind  of  scarce  here  described  is  merely  s 
natural  production,  which  is  not  over  plainly  intimated  by  the  author.  They  art 
commonly  called  by  the  English  cocoa-nut  strainers.  They  resemble  fragments  qf 
very  course  bio^n  lin<'n,  but  are  not  so  pliable.     If  I  rightly  remember,  they  at* 

,  Irom  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  where  broadest,  which  is  about  the  middle, 
from  a  foot  to  about  fifteen  inches  in  breadth'.—iVfr.  Stock(Uit*x  TransUtfr^  VoU  u 
p.  389. 
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*  Vouacece,  one  of  tbe  chiefs  of  F^eejee,  had  arrived  at  Tongataboo^ 
icon  after  we  anchored  there*  We  were  frequently  visited  by  him, 
and  he  affirmed  to  ils,  what  he  had  said  several  times,  that  it  would 
take  him  three  days  sailmg,  in  liis  double  canoe,  with  a  south-cast 
wind,  to  reach  Feejee,  the  situation  of  which  he  pointed  out  to  the 
north-west.  Hence  we  reckoned  that  this  island,  which  is  very  lofty, 
and  of  the  fertility  of  v/hich  he  boasted  much,  was  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  from  Tongataboo.  This  is  an  immense  voyage  for 
people  who,  having  no  instniments,  steer  only  by  observing  the  sun 
and  stars  with  the  naked  eye^  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  sight  of  land? 
but  it  is  »till  more  difficult  to  conceive  liow  they  can  reach  Tongata- 
boo from  such  a  distance,  when  they  .have  to  work  up  against  the 
6outh-ea8t  winds;  and  they  must  be  very  sujpe  of  their  marks  i«  tkic 
heavens,  not  to  miss  the  land,  after  being  obliged  to  ply  to  windward^ 
as  they  are  sometimes,  for  more  than  a  month, 

*  The  people  of  Tongataboo  informed  us,  tjxat  the  natives  of  th^: 
Feejee  islands  were  cannibals  ;  but  Vouacece  endeavoured  to  exculpate 
himself  from  this  accusation,  by  assuring  us  that  the  lower  class  of 
people  bnly,  the  ioiias-t  ate  human  flesh.  It  appeared  to  us,  however, 
from  wbat  we  learned  on  other  occasions,  that  the  chiefs  ate  it  like- 
wise: indeed,  as  these  people  cat  their  enemies  only,  and  commit  this 
ravage  act  solely  to  glut  their  rage,  it  may  be  presumed  the  people  of 
Tongataboo  did  not  impose  upon  us  when  they  a«sured  us  that  the 
Feefce  chiefs  themselves  were  cannibah.'     p*  ^73* 

Eating  spiders,  the  practice  at  New  Caledonia,  is  scarcely  less 
disgusting. 

*  I  remarked  two  children  at  the  lire  regaling  themselves  with 
spiders  of  a  new  species,  which  I  had  observed  frequently  in  the 
woods  j  where  they  spread  their  webs  of  such  strength  as  frequently  to 
ipcommode  us  very  much  in  our  progress.  They  first  killed  them, 
covering  them  up  in  a  great  eartliern  vessel  which  they  heated  on  a 
brisk  fire.  They  then  broiled  and  eat  them.  They  swallowed  at 
least  one  hundred  of  them  in  our  presence.  We  saw  afterwards  in  the 
same  island  several  other  inhabitants  eagerly  seeking  the  same  kind  of 
food. 

*  Such  an  extravagant  and  yet  so  general  a  taste  amongst  so  many 
numerous  tribes  caused  us  great  surprise,  althoiigh  we  knew  that 
some  Europeans  ea<  spiders,  and  in  preference  such  as  are  fpund  in 
csellars,  which  they  affirm  taste  hke  nuts. 

<  The  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  call  this  a  species  of  nouguif 
which  I  distinguish  by  the  name  of  oj-anea  edulh.  The  situation  of 
its  eyes,  which  are  eight  in  number,  two  being  near  the  middle  of  its 
back,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  others,  maie  me  give  it  a  place  ia 
a  new  section  of  a  black  colour.  Its  back  is  grey,  and  above  is 
covered  with  silver  down ;  between  the  eyes  are  foiu*  spots  of  a  brown 
•  colour;  below  it  is  black.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  is  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  is  marked  with  from  eight 
to  ten  spots  of  a  brown  colour.  On  the  sides  are  six  greyish  lines  in 
an  oblique  direction,  and  below  several  fawn-coloured  spots.  The 
lees,  which  are  alsd  of  a  fawn-colour,  and  covered  with  claws  of  a 
•liver  grey,  are  blackish  towards  their  extremity.*     p.  249. 

The  termination  of  the  Toyage  was  at  Java,  where  Dauribeau, 
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to  whom  the  command  then  devolved,  hoisted  the  white  flkg^ 
and,  as  is  said,  sold  the  ships  to  the  Dutch.  If  such  were  his^ 
treachery,  he  did  not  greatly  profit  by  it,  as  he  died  soon  after- 
wards. Our  author,  not  entering  into  bis  views,  was  confined 
at  Jiiva,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  to  the  Isle  of  France  and  to 
Europe.  The  collection  was  taken  by  an  English  cruiser,  bur 
restored  by  government  with  unexampled  liberality  and  attention.. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps,  this  \'Dyage  will  not  be  read  with  great 
interest  by  the  mere  inquirer  after  new  countries  and  new- 
customs.  Many  of  the  tracks  were  beaten  paths  5  and  where  the 
author  has  stepped  beyond  former  travellers j  as  at  Gape  Diemen^ 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  internal  parts  of  Amboyna,  we  do  not 
perceive  marks  of  an  inquisitive  acumen  or  of  a  truly  philosophic 
discrimination.  As  a  natural  historian^  his  information  is  ex*- 
tensive^  and  his  additions  to  his  qwn^sciehce  numerous  and  inx- 
portant.  These  we  have  not  noticed,  as  to  have  given  die  names 

■  only  would  have  been  useless  5  and  to  have  attended  scientifically 
to  the  objects  would  have  been  in  general  uninteresting,   and 

.  have  led  as  much  too  far.  For  tliese  then  we  must  refer  to 
our  author  himself,  and  in  a  perusal  of  them  the  philosophic 
reader  will  not  be  disappointed.        , 

Art.  W.^—A  Historical  and  Philosophical  Sketch  <^the  Discoveries' 
and  Settlements  of  the  Europeans  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa^ 
at  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  i2mo,  ^s.  Boards  •  Vernor 
and  Hood. 

1  HIS  little  work  is  drawn  up  with  considerable  care,  and 
appears  at  a  seasonable"  moment.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  Ihe  editor  did  not  possess  Hartmann*s  Edrisi,  as  he  himself 
regrets  in  his  preface;  jfor  he  would  have  found  many  sources  of 
information  indicated  to  which  he  is  a  stranger.  When  he  in- 
fers, at  the  sam6  timcj^  that  major  RennelFs  speculations  on  the 
interior  of  Africa  are  rather  confirmed  than  contradicted  by 
Browne's  discoveries,  he  seems  to  show  want  of  discernment  ^ 
for  Browne's  rivet  of  Daifkulla  is  probably'  the  river  Gir  of 
Ptolemy,  which  has  escaped  major  RennelFs  theory,  though 
Ptolemy  estimates  its  length  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Niger. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  work  gives  an  account  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  African  Association,  and  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  travels  of  Bruceiw  Abyssinia,  and  from  those  of  Patter- 
..  son  andVaillant  in  Caffraria. 

The  second  ch^t^r  gives  an  account  of  Mr.  Ledyard,  and  of 
his  remarks  on  the  Egyptians,  &c. 

In  the  third  is  d^e  information  received  by  Mr.  Lucas.  In  the 
fouvth,  the  author  changes  the  form  of  his  work,  arid  describes 
the  Moors  of  Barbary,  the  Berbers,  and  ridges  of  Atlas.  In  th^t 
wliich  is  called  the  sixtli  chapter,  but  which  is  really  the  fifths 
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lie  treats  of  Sahara  or  the  Great  Desert,  and  the  adventures  of 
Saugnier,  The  next  chapter  contains  the  adventures  of  Brissoa. 
In  the  eighth  chapter  is  given  an  outline  of  Guinea  and  the  . 
slave-trade:  the  ninth  presents  details  respecting  the  Swedish  dc-. 
«ign  of  an  agricultural  colony  in  the  western  p^rt  of  Africa:  ' 
the  tenth  treats  of  the  settlement  at  Sierra  Leona,  and  the  state 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  eleventh,  among  other  sub- 
jects, relates  the  journey  of  Messrs.  "Watt  and  Winterbotham, 
and  that  of  major  Houghton.  The  twelfth  deHneates  the  journey 
of  Mr.  Park.  The  tmrteenth  proceeds  to  an  account  of  theiur 
jterior  of  Africa,  of  Tombuctoo,  Houssa,  Dahomy,  Cassina, 
Fezzan,  Bornoo,  &c;  and  ihe  last  gives  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
journey  of  Mr.  Browne. 

Having  presented  this  outline  of  the  ^hole,  we  shall  proceed 
to  offer  a  few  extracts  and  remarks,  after  observing /that,  though 
the  materials  have  been  collected  with  .care,  yet  the  arrangement 
^cannot  be  praised.  We  cannot '  regard  Mr.  Ledyard's  obser- 
\  vatiohs  on  Egypt  as  perfectly  just.  He  had  a  strong  but  un^ 
educated  mind,  and  the  flaw  of  such  a  character  is  rapid  decisioa 
upon  a  brief  and  transitory  view  of  some  circumstances,  which, 
Xo  a  deliberate,  patient,  and  sagacious  inquiry,  might  appear  in 
ihc  semblance  of  exceptions,  and  not  in  that  of  rules. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  the  fourth  chapter, 

*  The  women  are  jealously  confined,  and  the  elegance  of  their  form 
^s  diminished  with  their  liberty.  They  are  generally  fat  and  short ; 
^nd  their  figure  is  rendered  still  more  odd  and  ungraceful  by  their 
dreSs ;  so  that  they  move  ,along  like  round  shapeless  bundles  of 
woollen,  with  their  faces  covered  with  veils,  sullied  by  their  breath, 
and  their  eyes,  which  done  are  visible,  staring  as  if  through  a  mask. 
Their  domestic  employment^  are  weaving,  grinding  corn,  and  cook- 
ery. By  their  seclusioji  from  society,  the  means  of  introducing  the 
agreeable  arts,  and  the  motives  for  their  improvement,  are  also  ex- 
'  -caided  ;  and  with  the  progress  of  the  agreeable  irts,  that  of  the  use- 
ful is  closely  connected.  The  stupidity  of  the  Moors  proceeds  from 
-want  of  thinking,  or  rather  from  the  want  of  objects  to  call  forth  the 
energy  of  their  minds.  Like  children,  whose  knowledge  is  extremc- 
iy  imperfect,  but  who  reason  very  well  concerning  the  knowledge  they 
have  acquired,  the  Moors  are  sufiiciently  ingenious  in  objects  about 
which  they  are  conversant,  wheii  their  curiosity  is  exerted,  or  the 
activity  of  their  mind  excited.  They  can  perform  great  things  with 
•very  small  means  of  execution,  and  with  the  most  simple  tools  exe- 
cute works  where  w6  would  require  complicated  apparatus.  By 
means  of  wooden  frames,  they  erect  extensive  buildings  of  brick  and 
mud,  without  stone  or  mortar,  and  ha«dly  any  timber  ;  and  they  will 
form  a  water-mill  out  of  a  piece  of  tinrftier  that  we  would  not  think 
sufficient  for  a  stool.  Their  flocks  constitute  their  riches ;  and  their 
arts  and  trades  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  infancy.  The  plough,  the 
mill,  the  loom,  the  lesser  tools,  and  the  methods  of  working,  are  sim- 
^e  and  slow,  trifling  and  imperfect.  Their  modes  of  life,  their  ne- 
cessaries, and' their  luxuries^  are  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Mahomet^ 

,        U3. 
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aad  perhaps  as  in  those  of  Abraham.  Every  idea  of  change  is  tt* 
eluded  by  the  law  of  Mahomet;  trvery  degree  of  improvement  by  igno- 
rance of  their  watits.  With  the  detect  of  the  social  principle^  there 
is  a  want  of  conversation  ;  they  never  converse  except  they  be  ang^yj 
for,  under  oppression,  men  arc  not  communicative.  Their  houses 
and  gardens  look  like  prisons  to  shut  themselves  up  in ;  their  dories-' 
tics  are  slaves,  and  the  v^^ives  of  their  bosoms  are  no  better.  Such 
,  are  the  effects  of  the  Moorish  governments,  where  it  is  a  maxim, 
^  that  in  order  to  rule  the  people  properly,  the  stream  of  blood 
should  always  flow  fi'om  the  throne  ;*'  v/here  dexterity  in  cuttine  off 
heads  is  the  first  of  royal  accomplishments  5  and  where  the  Eings 
often  cut  off  the  heads  of  innocent  men  aa  they  ride  along  the  high- 
way, to  impress  their  subjects  with  a  j^roper  degree  of  terror. 

<  Towards  the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  where  green  hills  are  min- 
gled with  the  sandy  grounds,  the  people  are  more  happy,  and  con- 
sequently of  better  dispositions.  They  are  a  different  race  from  the 
Moors  of  tlie  plains,  and  are  generally  thin^  light,  active,  and  of  a  fair 
complexion  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  plains  are  fatter,  heavier, 
and  more  copper-coloured.  Few  of  the  ancient  Arabian  race  seem 
now  to  remain  unmixed  in  Africa*;  but  there  are  different  tribes  of 
mountaineers  between  Morocco  and  Algiers,  and  behind  the  Algerine 
territories^  v^ho  are  a  prOud  though  a  pastoral  people,  more  elegant 
in  their  manners,  and  more  strict  in  thefr  morals  than  the  Moors. — 
They  are  termed  Brebers,  whence  comes  Berbcria,  the  ancient  name 
of  Barbary.  These  seem  to  be  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  have  been  less  mingled  with  foreigners.  They  resemble 
the  Ma^itanians  of  the  Romans,  and  some  of  them  are  still  said  to 
.  denominate  Europeans  or  strangers  by  a  name  that  sounds  like 
Roumi.  But  as  this  country  has  been  so  often  colonized  from  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  it  is  now  impossible  to  distinguish  the  indigenous  race 
from  the  different  exotics,  to  determine  whether  the  negro,  woolly- 
headed  .  or  long-haired,  be  the  native  inhabitant  of  Barbary :  neither 
is  the  lapse  of  time  sufficient  to  show  whether  the  soil  and  -climate  are 
able  to  reduce  the  present  varieties  again  to  the  negro  standard.  This, 
however,  is  certaiii,  that  in  Barbary  the  supposed  inferiority  of  the 
negro  to  the  white  is  imperceptible :  nay,  the  contrary  often  ap- 
pears ;  for  many  of  the  best  officers,  farmers,  and  artificers  in  that 
country,  have  been  of  the  sable  hue.  The  general  African  character^ 
comprehending  a  variety  of  tempers  and  powers  of  mind,  predomi- 
nates in  all  the  different  colours.'     p,  26. 

In  p.  47  the  author  errs  when  he  supposes  that  the  Arabian  wo- 
men *  stain  the  edges  of  their  eye-lids  black  with  henna.*  The 
edges  qT  the  eye-lids  are  stairted  with  a  preparation  of  antimony  and 
lamp-black,  while  the  hernia  gives  a  carmine  t;int,  and  is  applied 
to  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of 
the  feet.  There  is  certainly  ai;  equal  error  in  p.  79,  where  the 
writer  gravely  informs  us  tliat  Ptolemy  mentions  Guinea :  we 
cannot  find  even  a  similarity  of  name  in  Ptolemy.  But  the  bare 
enumeration  of  other  mistakes  would  draw  us  from  our  purpose ; 
nor  will  the  importance  of  tlie  woik  autnorise  $,uch  laborious, 
discussion. 
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*  At  a:  period  comparatively  modern,  the  coasts  of  N'lgrrtra  or 
Guinea  Wei'e  .explored  by  th^  Portugueze,  who  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  a  century  in  Coasting:  timidly  from  prbmontpry  to 
promontory y  and  from  bay  to  bay.  Giles  Nunez,  in  tj-ijj  ^vas  the 
fcrst  vi^ho  passed  Cape  Bojador,  and  it  was  1497  before  V?&o  de  Ga^ 
m^  douMed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  priority  of  cfiscovery 
is^  however,  disputed  by  the  French,  who  pretend  that  the  merchants 
of  Dieppe  visited  these  coasts  so  early  as  the  year  1346.  Two  of 
their  actthors,  Viltatilt  jtnd  Robb6,  detail,  at  some  length,  the  origiri 
rfnd  progress  of  tRe  French  settlements  at  Elmina,  Sestro  Paris,  C^- 
fcomonte,  and  Sierra- Leond ;  and,  like  otfier  historiaixs  of  unknown 

-  6t  fabulous  periods,  endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  historical 
^idence  by  circumstantial  minuteness  of  narration.  The  authbrities 
By  which  tliese  claims  have  beefi  supported  are  so  nugatoty  a»  to  btf 
almost  nrnrorthy  of  attention.  During  the  civil  wars,  say  these  au- 
thors, which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Chailes  VI.,  it  is  true  that  tKeS^ 
African  settlements  were  entirely  abandoned ;  but  then  there  jrre  va- 
rious bays  and  towns  on  the  Gold  coast,  which  still  retain /heir  ori^- 
tial  French  appellatibnB,  as  Rio  Fresco,  or  the  Bay  of  France  ;  Petit 
Dieppe,  or  Rio  Corso ;  and  Sestro  Paris,  or  Grand  Sestro, — on  the 
Grain  Coast.  Besides,  a  certain  bastion  at  Fort  Elmira,  after  various 
revolutions,  wa^  denominated  the.  French  Bastion,  ind  wnth  good  rea* 
fion,  since  it  plainly  had  a  mutilated  inscription,  in  which  the  cyphers 
15  vc^ere  very  legible,  which  must  have  signified  138J.  But  this  in- 
genious process  of  antiquarian  reasonmg  is  entirely  confuted  by  thd 
obstinate  silence  of  both  the  French  and  Pottugueze  historians',  whc< 
would  not  have  oiiiitted  so  remarkable  an  event.  The  voyages  of  the 
merchants  of  Dieppe  to  Africa  must  therefore  be  consigned  to  obli- 
vion, with  the  voyages  of  the  Venetian  discoverers  of  America,  late** 
Fy  preserved  in  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  or  in  Terra  Incognita. 

*  In  all  tliose  regions,  inhabited  by  nations  who  are  rather  in  a  stat^ 
of  rude  simplicity  than'barbarism,  priority  of  discovery  is  understood, 
by  the  more  refined  and  civilised  nations,  to  confer  hot  only  a  territoriaf 
supremacy,  btit  a  right  of  a  much  more  comprehei^.sive  kind,  which: 
c^ttends  to  the  persons,  as  well  as  the  property,  of  the  original  poc:^ 
sessors  or  inhabitants.  The  logic  of  the  Portugueze  was  equally 
laconic  and  sati8factor)^  A  subject  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  was 
-the  first  Christian  who  entered  these  infidel  countries^  therefore  these 
hifidel  countries  belong  to  Portugal.  In  addition  to  this  valid  andP 
conclusive  argument,  they  urge  another  of  a  no'lcss  equivocal  kind  ; 
the  papal  grant  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  of  all  lands  in  Africa,  dis- 
covered or  to  be  diecovered;  which  belonged,  no  doubt,  to /his  holi- 
ness, as  God's  vicegerent.  But  the  Portugueze  have  not  been  the 
only  Europeans  who  have  exhibited  towards  the, infidels  of  Afric;^ 
such  notable  examples  of  Christian  justice.  In  the  year  1672, 
Charles  IT.  was  graciously  pleased  to  give  and  to  grant  unto  the 
Royal  African  Company  of  England,  "  all  and  singular  the  lands^ 
countries,  havens,,  rdads,  rivers,  and  othei*  places  in  Africa,  from 
Sallee  in  South  Barbary,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  and  during 
the  term  of  1000  years,  with  the  sole,  entire,  and  only  trade-  and 
traffic,  into  and  from  the  said  count\*ies  and  places."  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  any  thing  more  foolishly  ridiculous,  or  more  Wickedly 
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unjust,  than  those  transactions,  the  memory  of  which  will  always 
remain  to  brand  with  barbarism  the  civiUzation  of  those  latter  dayr 
pf  reason,  as  they  have  been  proudly  ilenominated.  The  relation  of 
rude  nations  to  those  which  are  civilized  has  been  compared  to  that 
which  subsist  between  children  and  parents.  In  virtue  of  this  rela- 
tion, a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  a  species  of  authorify  over  uncivi- 
lized tribes,  has  b,ecn  asserted  by  their  more  refined  neighbours.  If 
the  parallel  be  of  any  importance,  this  authority  ought  to  be  n^4 
pid  humane,  as  that  of  a  father  over  his  children.  But  this  pater- 
fial  jurisdiction,  as  it  has  always  been  exercised,  resembles  the  huma^ 
nity  of  those  fhinese  parents  who  expose  their  helpless  offspring  to  be 
devoured  by  the  swine.  Instead  of  converting  to  purposes  of  utility 
that  admiration  and  unbounded  curiosity  which  European  refinement 
excited  in,  their  simple  minds;  in|^ead  of  availing  themselves  of  that  pro^ 
pensity  to  imitation  which  rude  tribes  exhibit,  for  introducing  the  artSjJ 
sciences,  and  legitimate  conunerce,  their  desire  of  improvement  has 
been  tantalized  by  attractive  trifles,  their  ferocity  has  been  exaspe- 
rated by  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors,  their  barbarity  hai 
been  supplied  with  new  incentives  by  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  enabled 
to  act  with  greater  energy  by  the  supply  of  gun-powder.  If  the  na- 
tives of  those  countries,  where  European  factories  or  temporary  set- 
tlements have  been  formed,  have  not  been  universally  reduced  to  sub- 
jection, the  amelioration  of  their  manners  and  civil  institutions  has 
seldom  been  an  object  of  attention.  The  process  by  which  Euro- 
peans acquired  their  influence  and  established  their  commercial  settle- 
.  incnts  among  the  inhabitants  of  Nigritia  and  Guinea  is  well  descri- 
bed by  Alkeny,  the  chief  of  Ardra,  m  the  early  part  of  this  century, . 
in  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the  Dutch  factors,  who  importuned 
Jiim  to  allow  them  to  build  a  house  of  stone :  "  You  \eill>'*  said  this 
sagacious  prince,  "  perhaps  at  first  build  only  a  large  strong  stone 
house;  but,  at  another  time,  you  i^ill  desire  to  inclose  it  with  a  strong 
stone  wall;  afterwar<|8,  you  will  strengthen  it  vrith  seme  great  guns^ 
and  thus,  at  last,  you  will  render  it  so  strong,  that,  with  aS  my 
might,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  remove  you ;  as  you  have  done  at  Mina, 
^nd  other  parts  of  the  Gold  Coast,  where  your  nation  has  gradually 
subdued  whole  nations,  and  made  their  kings  tributaries  and  slaves. 
Therefore  remain  where  you  are,  and  be  satisfied  : — ^You  shall  never 
have  any  other  house  or  building,  in  my  territories,  to  carry  on  your 
trade,  but  such  as  shall  be  erected  by  my  own  people,  of  clay,  as  we 
usually  build  at  Ardra,  and  that  you  ^all  hold  and  hire  as  tenants 
usually  do,"     p.  87. 

The  author's  observations  on  the  negro  character  are  truly 
superficial,  as  he  may  himself  be  convinced  if  he  will  inspect  the 
miscellanies  translated  by  Mir,  Tooke  from  the  foreign  journals : 
he  will  there  see  anatomical  demonstration  that  tne  corporeal 
frame  of  the  negroqs  is  as  infcriot  as  their  mental  energy  to 
that  of  other  nations.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  want  of 
civilisation  ailiong  a  people  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  been 
created  yesterday,  but  who  had  equal  if  not  superior  means  of 
civilisation  to  those  j)088e88cd  by  other  races  ot  mankind.    In 
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aram  wotild  hypocrisy  endeavour,  with  its  usual  inconsistence,  to 
free  the  blacks  and  to  enslave  the  whites.  The  French  colonies 
present  a  deplorable  proof  that  the  destruction  of  the  European 
settlers  would  be  the  infallible  and  immediate  consequence  of  the 
remancipation  of  the  negroes.  We  lament  that  such  is/the  cha- 
racter of  human  affairs,  which  are  in  themselves  intermingled 
with  much  evil,  the  detection  of  which  constitutes  all  the  wisdom 
of  experience,  while  imaginary  good  is  the  ignis  fatuus  of  well- 
meaning  simplicity.  We  cannot,  in  plain  truth,  conceive  the 
smallest  advantage  that  would  arise  to  the  negroes  from  being 
put  to  a  slow  and  tormenting  death  in  their  country  instead  of 
being  set  to  hard  labour  in  the  West  Indies.  With  regard  to  the 
polonies,  were  the  negroes^  declared  free,  it  would  be  easy 
to  predict  that  in  five  'years  fertile  and  flourishing  islands  would 
Tival  the  wilds  of  Africa.  In  justice,  however,  we  admit  the 
following  observations. 

*  Though  those  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  slave-trade 
say,  "  It  is  very  good  for  black  man  to  love  white  man,  and  not 
jhurt  but  make  trade  with  him,  because  white  man's  ships  bring  all 
the  good  things  and  strong  liquors  into  black  man's, country  ;"  yet 
the  most  discerning  scruple  not  to  declare,  that  wherever  white 
man  comes,  there  comes  a  sword,  a  gun-powder,  and  ball.  'They 
are  desirous  of  educating  their  children  in  white  man's  fashion,  that 
"he  may  read  book  and  learn  to  be  rogue,  so  well  as  white  man  ;  for, 
jsay  they,  if  white  man  not  read,  he  be  no  better  rogue  than  black 
mem.  Thus  it  appears  that  all  intercourse  with  the  negroes,  as  it  has 
been  carried  on  upon  commercial  principles,  has  tended  uniformly  to 
jthe.  debasement  of  their  understandings,  and  the  degradation  of  their 
pioral  natures;  every  kind  of  connexion  has  been  fatal,  like  the  touch 
x)f  the  putrid  sMc  of  the  gigantic  devil,  in  which  the  negroes  of  Anto, 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  believe.  This  circumst^ice  has  induced  som.e 
x)f  the  friends  of  humanity,  who  have  interested  themselves  jn  the  fate 
of  the  African  nations,  to  regard  with  extreme  suspicion  the  intro- 
jiuction'of  every  species  of  commercial  speculation  into  those  systems 
of  colonization  which  have  been  founded  upon  principles  of  huma- 
hity.  But  surely  every  method,  by  which  the  curiosity  of  the  savage 
may  be  rouzed,  and  his  industry  excited,  without  calling  his  malevo- 
lent passions  into  exertion,  must  ultimately  tend  to  the  amelioration 
of  his  social  state.  Agriculture  is  the  principle  of  vitality  irl  a  co- 
lony, but  the  production  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  or  the 
pcquisitioil  of  the  materials  of  exchange  and  barter,  constitutes  its 
credit,  and  creates  its  influence  as  a  province  or  a  nation.'     p.  104. 

We  must  not  forget  to  observe  that  the  authorities  are  ad- 
duced at  the  end  of  each  chapter  y  but  we  wish  the  author  had 
put  their  names  under  the  text. 

One  mark  of  the  indigestion  of  the  work  is  the  dispropor- 
tionate length  of  the  chapters,  the  nine  {cight\  first  bciiij  very 
brief,  while  tlie  others  are  of  inordinate  length. 
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In  the  following  passage  ouf  anonymous  author  givc^  sodne 
account  of  Wadstrom,  the  man  of  benevolent  cn-thusiasm. 

*  Those  who  condemn,  with  the  g^rcatest  bitterness,  the  politics^ 
opinions  of  Wadstrom,  must,  in  their  hearts^  venerate  the  active  be- 
ncvoknce  of  his  character.  His  errors  were,  the  diseases  of  too  teiu 
der  a  sensibility,  the  excessive  confidence  of  too  Jibei-al  a  spirit,  ^c 
unbounded  benevolence  of  too  warm  a  heart.  His  heart  seemed  more 
enlarged  than  his  understanding,  his  feelings  were  always  in  the  rijght, 
though  his  judgmcntTwas  often  m  the  wrong;  Hia  philanthropic 
tcliemcs  were  g'enerally  romantic,  and  often  delusive ;  his  sjmguine 
expectatione  and  simplicity  of  heart  often  ma<Je  him  the  dupe  of 
his  own  credulity.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  deci-yy  \^ith  every  t^rm 
of  virulence,  arvd  in  one  indiscriminate  mass,  all*  those  who  approve, 
©r  have  approved,  of  the  French  revohition.  Yet,  surely,  there  were 
many  pereons  of  the  purest  benevolence,  of  the  most  homane  and  up- 
right views,  persons  whose  souls  were  sickene^d  by  contemplating, 
with  vain  regret,  the  miseries  and  wretchedness  which  they  could 
not  relieve,  who  beheld  its  commencement  with  supreme  pleasure, 
rts  progress,-  at  £rst,  with  anxiety  and  chagrin,  a«d  afterwards  with 
deep  detestation  and  abhorrence.  It  is  equafly  injurious  and  unjust, 
to  confound  these  humane  and  benevolent  men,  who  cre^ilbushr  e**- 
pected  an  equality  of  happiness,  instead  of  an  absurd  e^mlity  ot  proi- 
perty,  to  be  produced  by  the  revolutionizing  jsy^tera,  wich  t'hos^  to* 
tariea  of  anarchy  and  confusion^  whose  rapacious  hands  and?  unfiecUng 
hearts  have  marked  the  paths  of  revolution  with  murder  and  blood. 
With  the  former  class  few  will  scruple  to  rank  the  benewlent  Wad- 
i»trom,.tlMmgli  he  seems  to 'have  retained,  to  the  la^,*  his  ideaa  of  the 
idtimate  consequences  of  the  French  revolution  with  the  sam^  cre^. 
diftlous  simplicity  which  is  said  to  h^e  prompted  him  to  seefe  for  the 
;  New  Jcmsskm  of  Swcdenborg  antid  the  unexplored  regiona  ol  Afiicav  ♦ 
His  essay  pn  colonization  contains  an  immense  coUeetion  (sS  mate* 
rials  on  that  subject,  with  a  particular  reference  to  Afrieay  combined 
iu  no  judicious  or  luminous  order,  but  containing  almost  eVety  obi 
fiervation,  new  or  old,  trite  or  original,  which  seemed  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject.  Theoretical  speculations,  practical  ob*^ 
•ervations,  original  documents,  and  citations  from  authors,  are  imme* 
thodically  produced,  and  lose  much  of  their  value  from  their  inartifi- 
cial arrangement:.  His  style  is  loose,  tedious,  and  full  of  repeti- 
tion, iiis  reflections  are  often  original,  but  the  relation  of  his  ideas 
are  seldom  accurately  defined.  Yet  Wadstrom,  in  contributing  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  was  likewise  the  benefactor  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans; "  for,'*  as  Helen  Maria  Williams  remarks  in  her  Eloge^ 
**  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  violated  in  the  person  of  the  slave,  is 
avenged  by  the  consequent  depravity  of  his  master.  Even  the  softer 
sex,  v.'ho  seem  born  to  soothe,  with  sympathizing  tears,  the  miseries 
©f  humanity,  in  those  regions  where  slaveiy  prevails,  display  the  mon-  ' 
Btrous  contrast  bf  weakness  and  ferocity,  of  voluptuous  indolence, 
and  active  crui:lty,  of  a  frame  enervated  by  the  refinements  of  luxury, 
and  a  heart  hardened  by  familiarity  with  crimes."  '  This  account  of 
Wadstrom  may  be  properly  closed  with  the  following  instance  of  hi% 
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ictiVe  tcnevolence. — ^A  5on  of  the  king  of  Mesurado  had  been  bawly 
decoyed  from  his  father  by  an  English  vessel,  and  carried  first  to 
Sien-a  Leonu,  and  afterwards  to  the  West  Indies.  Upon  being  re- 
cognized by  his  countrymen  and  companions  in  slavery,  he  was  pur- 
chased by  a  mulatto  trader  of  Grenada,  and  brought  to  England, 
which  was  beginning  to  be  agitated  by  the  question  concerning  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  But,  •  as  this  merely  mercantile  specu- 
lation disappointed  the  projector,  he  was  taking  measures  to  convey 
the  unfortunate  African  prince  back  to  the  West  Indies,  when  tht 
design  was  discovered  by  Wadstrom,  who  redeemed  him  at  his  own. 
cost.  The  young  man  was  placed  in  an  academy  at  Mitcham  ia 
Surry,  to  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  and  such 
branches  of  education  as  he  could  comprehend,  and  was  baptized  De- 
cember 25,  1788.  He  continued  at  Mitcham  two  years  and  an  half, 
but  died  of  a  consumption  in  October  1790,  about  the  age  of  19  or 
20  years.  He  was  obedient  and  d^ile,  though  not  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary powers,  fond  of  agricifture,  and  a  moderate  proficient  in 
reading  and  writing.  Though  acquainted  with  European  customs, 
he  retained  an  invincible  propensity  ror  those  simple  manners  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  native  country.*     p.  125. 

In  p.  131  the  author  strangely  supposes  that  the  wide  region 
of  Meczara,  described  by  Edrisi>  is  Muzouk,  the  capital  of 
Fezzan.  This  is  one  instance  among  many  of  his  deplorable 
want  of  geographical  science. 

The  following  remarks  are  strictly  just: 

<  Political  science  is  rather  personal  than  abstract,  and  the  instruc- 
tion derived  from  historical  examples  aiid  political  documenti^  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  Political  b6dies,  like  chymical  composition5, 
change  their  nature  essentially,  with  a  trivial  variation  of  their  stnu> 
.  turc,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  component  parts.  Analogical  rea- 
soning is  always  apt  to  induce  error ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  only 
species  which  the  science  of  politics  admits.  Different  situations, 
complicated  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  never  occur ;  for  the  po- 
litical agent  always  changes,  though  the  circumstances  be  entirely 
similar.  The  degree  of  suspension,  or  acceleration,  of  the  different 
wheels  of  the  political  machine,  are  seldom  capable  of  being  adjusted 
by  definite  rules.'  .  p.  195. 

We  are  informed  in  p.  210  of  the  discovery  that  a  small 
qixantity  of  camphor  strewed  on  a  burning  coal  immediately  de- 
stroys every  insect  that  comes  within  tlie  reach  of  its  effluvia. 

The  following  instance  of  negro  civilisation  may  excitfe  a 
smile: 

•  Custom  requires  the  rice  to  be  cut  6  or  8  inches  belov/  the  ear, 
J[,  2,  or  3  stalks  at  a  time,  according  as  they  grow  within  the  grasp 
of  the  knife  and  the  right  thumb.  These  staUcs  are  transferred  lei- 
surely into  the  right  hand,  till  it  is  almost  full,  when  they  are  tied 
like  a  nosegay  and  put  into  a  basket.  When  "Dw  Smeathman,  who 
wished  to  save  the  straw  for  thatch^  showed  them  the  English  mode 
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of  reaping,  they  disregarded  his  information,  and  obliged  him  ta 
conrpel  them  to  adopt  it;  The  doctor  was  informed  by  a  chief,  that 
mch  an  innovation  would  have  cost  an  African  his  life,  <as  he  would 
have  been  accused  of  designing  to  overturn  the  customs,  and  obli- 
ged to  drink  the  red  water,  which  seldom  fails  to  find  a  culprit 
guilty.*     p.  214*  .     ^ 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  account  of  the  Foulahs  as  given  ift 
tlie  eleventh  chapter. 

*  The  Foulahs  arc  chiefly  of  a  tawny  complexion,  between  the  jet 
black  and  the  true  olive,  with  a  thin  face,  a  Roman  nose,  small  pleas- 
ing features,  and  long  soft  silky  hair.  Their  complexion  varies  with 
the  districts  they  inhabit,  approaching  yellow  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Moors,  and  among  the  negroes  deepening  into  a  muddy  black,  like 
that  of  the  Ivfandmgoes.  They  ai-e  very  similar  to  the  East-Indian 
lascars,  and  neither  exhibit  the  j  Ay  colour,  the  crisped  hair,  the  flat 
noses,  nor  the  thick  lips,  of  the  Mandingoes  and  Jaloffs.  By  the  ne- 
groes they  are  reckoned  an  intermediate  race,  who  derive  their  clay- 
colour  from  t1\e  intermixture  of  Moorish  blood ;  while  they  thenv- 
«elves  regard  the  negroes  as  their  inferiors,  and  class  themselves 
among  white  nations.  Their  stature  is  of  the  middle  size,  their  form 
graceful  and  manly,  and  their  air  peculiarly  polished  and  insinuating ; 
bnt  they  are  neither  so  tall  nor  so  robust  as  the  other  negroes.  The 
women  are  handsome  and  well-shaped,  the  symmetry  of  their  features 
regular,  and  their  air  dehcate  and  sweet.  They  are  passionately  fond 
of  dress,  and  as  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  the  spleen 
-and  vapours  ar  European  ladies,  when  their  husbands  refuse  to  in- 
<iulge  them»  In  their  ornaments  they  display  4:onsiderable  taste, 
which  is  as  uncommon  among  rude  nations  as  among  those  who  arc 
civilized.  Ail  rude  tribes  are  extremely  fond  of  omannents,  but  arc 
often  fantastic  and  extravagant  in  their  fashions  and  taste.  Tbcfa- 
shions  of  dress  admit  of  little  variety,  as  they  are  defined  by  the  hu- 
man form,  which  never  varies,  an4  adapted  to  the  particular  climate 
as  modified  by  heat  or  cold,  dryness  and  moisture;  but  the  province 
of  ornanaents  is  the  very  reign  of  fancy,  where  fashion  riots  unbound- 
ed, and  vanity  racks  inyention.  The  ancient  Virginians  were  ngt 
only  accustomed  to  tattow  the^  figures  of  snakes  and  reptiles  on  their 
skins,  but  often  appeared  in  full  dress,  with  a  dead  rat  hanging  by 
its  tail,  which  was  inserted  in  the  perforation  of  the  ear,  or  with  a 
living  snake  passed  through  the  same  aperture,  flapping  their  faces, 
and  twisting  round  their  necks.  From  similar  customs  among  the 
Africans,  we  may  easily  deduce  the  origin  of  the  gorgons  and  nuies 
of  Grecian  antiquity.  As  the  Foulahs  are  extremely  fond  of  music, 
and  deem  practical  skill  an  accomplishment  even  in  their  chiefs,  their 
national  airs  have  -  a  peculiar  character,  and  are  melodious,  tender, 
and  pleasing.  Like  the  rest  of  the  negro  tribes^  they  have  an  extes- 
sive  passion  for  dancing.  Their  natural  disposition  is  gentle,  and  .they 
are  celebrated  for  the  general  exercise  of  hospitality ;  but,  as  they 
are,  in  many  places,  more  rigid  Mahometans  than  the  Mandingoes, 
they  are  also  more  reserved  to  those  whom  their  reHgion  pronouncca ' 
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infideTs.  Their  intolerance,  however,  never  extends  to  their  own 
countrymen,  who  retain  the  arrcient  pagan  religion,  or  intermingle 
its  tenets  with  those  of  the  Koran,  which  is  a  very  common  practice 
among  the  negro  tribes.  There  are  few  instarxes  of  a  Foulah  in- 
sulting another,  and  none  of  their  selling  their  countrymen  for  slaves. 
If  a  Foulah  have  the  misfortune  to  be  enslaved,  all  his  clan  or  village 
unite  to  procure  his  ransom.  This  mild  and  peaceable  character  has 
obtained  them  such  respect,  that^  in  many  of  the  Mandingo  coun- 
tries, it  is  reckoned  infamous  to  injufe  a  Foulah.  It  does  not  proceed 
from  pusillanimity,  for  their  courage  has  been  often  tried  ;  and  no  na- 
tion in  Africa  display  greater  bravery,  or  'manage  their  arms  with 
more  dexterity.  They  support  the  aged  and  the  infirm  of  their  own 
nation,  and  ha^e  often  relieved  the  necessities  of  the  Mandingoea. 
The  affairs  of  government  are  conducted  with  moderation  and  equity, 
and  the  laws  of  Mahomet  are  reckoned  sacred  and  decisive.  The 
Arabic  is  studied  as  a  learned  language,  and  generally  understood, 
but  the-  Foulah  language  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  seem  to  be 
-the  Leucasthiopes  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny ;  the  white  Ethiopians,  or 
those  of  a  whiter  complexion  than  the  majority.  The  position  as- , 
ftigned  them  by  Ptolemy  accords  with  the  present  situation  of  the 
Foulahs,  in  the  parallel  of  9°  N.  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Ryssadius  or  Kong,  which  separated  the  courses  of  the  Sta^ 
chir  and  Nia  rivers,  the  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande  of  the  modems. 
Pliny,  who  places  them  between  the  negroes  and  the  Moors,  seems 
to  have  alluded  to  the  tribes  settled  on  the  Senegal.*     p.  252. 

When  the  autlior  infers  (p.  257)  that  a  large ^ water  '  across 
.  which  the  eye  could  not  reach'  is  a  river  and  not  an  inland  sea, 

lie  certainly  argues  from  a  new  and  particular  species  of  logic; 
-  and  we  doubt  his  information  when  he  affirms  (p.  267)  that 

f  both  French  and  Swedish  mineralogists  confound  basalt  with 

lava,  though  its  origin  be  extremely  different.*     Had  he  put  some 

instead  of  hoth^  he  would  have  been  right. 

*  The  information  concerning  the  magnitude  of  the  vessels  by 
which  the  Niger  is  navigated  in  the  vicinity  of  Tombuctoo  and 
HouBsa  depends  upon  di&rent  authorities,  and  is  as  old  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  De  la  Brue  was  informed  by  the 
Mandingo  merchants  at  Galam,  that  some  leagues  from  Tombuctoo 
the  Niger  was  navigated  by  "  masted  barks-;*'  and  that  this  city  was 
yearly  visited  by  a  large  caravan  of  whites,  armed  with  firelocks. 
From  various  testimonies,  Dr.  Laidley  of  Pisania  was  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  ships  -of  100  tons  burden  frequented  Houssa ;  and  Mr. 
Park,  before  his  departure  from  the  Gambia,  was  iliformed  by  a  priest 
who  had  visited  Tombuctoo  that  the  canoes  upon  the  Niger  were 
large,  and  not  made  of  one  tree,  but  of  vjyrious  planks  united,  and 
navigated  by  white  people.  Nothing  will  appear  wonderful  in  this 
relation,  when  we  consider,  that  not  only  Tombuctoo,  but  Qago,  far 
.  to  the  eastward  of  that  city,  have  at  different  times  been  subjugated 
by  the  arms  of  Marocco,  and  that  these  regions,  as  well  as  Zanfara 
and  Melli,  are  frequently  traversed  by  the  caravans  of  Marocco,  Tu- 
^isy  and  Tripoli.'     p.  284.      ' 
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The  author  informs  us  (p.  359)  from  Marmol, '  that  the  ilref 
Tombuctoo  is  termed  Iza  by  the  Tombuctans,  Maye  by  the 
Tukorons  or  Tukorols,  and  Zimbale  by  another  eastern  nation/ 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  curious  chapter  on  Interior  ' 
Africa: 

*  On  the  south-east  of  Kaffaba,  in  the  same  paralld  of  latitude 
with  the  empire  of  Houssa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  desert  of 
ten  days  journey,  lies  the  kingdom  of  Gago,  mmous  for  its  traf&c  is 
gold,  which  formerly  attracted  the  ambition  of  Marocco,  the' arms 
of  which,  under  Mulcy  Hamct,  in  1590,  were  so  successful,  that  aa 
immense  quantity  of  gold  was  conveyed  across  the  desert  by  the  vic- 
torious army.  As  no  European  has  ever  visited  this  countiy,  no  lu-^ 
cid  account  has  ever  been  obtained,  either  "of  the  topography  and 
productions  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  manners  and  habits  of.  the  inhabi- 
tants. From  the  relation  of  Leo,  which  has  been  cited,  and  that  of 
the  Moorish  traders  on  the  Gold  Coast>  we  are  only  certain  that  im- 
mense quantities  of  gold  arc  collected  from  the  mountains,  which  ci- 
ther intersect  the  country,  or  form  its  southern  boundary.  On  the 
south  of  Gago,  or  Gugoo,  hes  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Eyeo,  or 
Haiho,  the  Oyeo  and  Okyou  of  Barbot ;  if  it  be  not  actually  the 
same  with  Gago,  as  is,,  with  much  plausibility*  conjectured  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Archibald  Dalzel,  in  his  History  of  the  Dahomy*  _ 
The  aspii^ated  Moorish  G  often  assumes  the  sound  of  a  hard  H,  as 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  George^  which  becomes  Horke, 
or  Horche,  and  the  aspirated  H,  in  conversational  language,  is  fre- 
quently softened  into  the  simple  vocal  sound  of  E,  as  the  Greeks  fre- 
quently softened  the  aspirate,  or  spiritus  asper,  into  the  simple  E,  or 
spiritus  lenis.  The  Eyeos  are  a  numerous  warlike  nation,  and  the  only 
one  over  whom  the  fearless  warriors  of  Dahomy  do  not  claim  the  su- 
periority. Their  armies  are  composed  of  cavalry,  and  the  prowestf 
of  the  warrior,  which  among  the  Iroquois  of  North  America  ia 
marked  by  the  number  of  scalps,  is  displayed  aniong  the  Eyeos  by 
the  number  of  indecent  bloody  trophies  procured  by  the  mutilation 
of  the  slain^  A  warrior  is  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  from  taking^ 
an  enemy  prisoner,  before  he  has  obtained  a  hundred  of  these  tro- 
phies. A  similar  custom  is  practised  by  the  Abyssinians  and  the 
Gallas,  and,  as  appears  from  the  history  of  David,  formerly  existed 
among  the  Jews.  The  following  circumstance  gives  us  a  more  for- 
midable idea  of  the  numbers  than  of  the  discipline  of  an  Eyeo  army. 
When  their  general  takes  the  field,  he  spreads  a  buffalo-hide  before 
the  door  of  his  tent,  and  pitching  a  spear  in  the  ground  at  each  side^ 
causes  the  soldiers  to  march  over  it  till  a  hole  be  worn  through  the 
hide,  when  he  presumes  his  army  is  sufficiently  numerous.  The  mon# 
arch  of  the  Eyeos  possesses  absolute  power,  but  is  subject  to  a  sin- 
gular regulation.  When  his  conduct  is  offensive  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  a  deputation  is  appointed  to  offer  him  a  present  of  parrot 
eggs,  and  to  represent,  •'  that,  as  he  must  be  fatigued  with  the  bur- 
den^ of  government,  his  subjects  consider  that  it  is  now  tim^  for  him 
to  repose  from  his  solicitude,  and  indulge  in  a  little  sleep.**  His  ma- 
jesty thanks  his  subjects  for  their  attention  to  his  ease,  retires  to  his 
apartment,  and  directs  his  women  to  strangle  him^  which  it  imme« 
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diately  pcrfcrmed,  aad  his  son  success  uJ)on  the  »anj€  terms  as  hi$ 
£a.th€r.  In  I774#  however,  his  Eyeo  m^'esty  peremptorily  rejected 
the  preset  of  the  parrot  eggs,  assuring  the  deputation,  **  that  as  yet 
he  had  no  inclination  to  sleep,  but  resolved  to  watch  for  the  good  of 
his  people.'^  According  to  Diodorus,  a  similar  practice  prevailed  at 
Meroe,  where  the  priests  were  accustomed  to  notify  to  the  king,  by  a 
similar  message,  that  the  Cods,  whose  will  mortals  could  not  resist, 
had  devoted  him  to  death  by  his  own  hand.  This  order  had  beeii 
implicitly  obeyed  for  ages,  when  Ergamenes,  whose  mind  had  been 
imbued  with  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  reign 
of  the  s<?cond  Ptolemy,  upon  receiving  the  dreadful  order,  marched 
kis  army  to  Arata,  the  city  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  golden  tiemple^ 
and  utterly  exterminated  their  race.  ■  The  Eyeos  seem  k>ng  to  have 
possessed  the  paramount  authority  over  the  regions  which  lie  south- 
ward between  them  and  the  sea.  Dahomy  owns  their  power,  and, 
in  1698,  they  seem  to  have  possessed  the  sovereignty, of  Ardra,  for 
they  depopulated  that  kingdom  at  that  period,  on  the  appeal  of  the 
Ardranese  to  the  king  of  Eyeo  against  the  tyracny  of  their  chief ; 
and,  in  1786,  when  the  Dahomans  commenced  hostilities  against  thi» 
kingdom,  they  were  prohibited  by  the  Eyeos,  who  informed  them 
that  **  Ardra  was  Eyeo's  calabash,  out  of  which  no  body  should  be 
pewnitted  to  eat  but  himself."  The  Eyeos  never  approached  the  sea, 
'Vvhich  is  their  national  fetiche ;  that  they  are  on  pain  of  death  pro* 
hibited  tp  view.'     p.  364. 

The  writer  states  (p.  367)  that  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy,  the 
Dauma  of  Leo,  as  has  been  long  since  conjectured,  occurs  in  its 
true  position  ii>  the  maps  of  Samito  and  Mercator,  but  which, 
about  the  year  1 700,  disappeared  from  geography  for  a  season. 

*  Between  Dauina  and  Gago,  the  Lake  Sigesmes^  or  Guarda,(  which 
extends  about  100  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  50  from  north  ta 
^outh,  which  hes  about  370  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Ardra,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  the  source  of  various  large  rivers,  which  descend  into  the 
Oulf  of  Guinea^  is  placed  by  Barbot  and  Snelgrave,  who  denived 
their  authority  n-om  the  native  traders.  It  neither  occurs  in  Edrisi 
lior  Leo,  though  it  is  found  in  the  maps  to  Ruscelli's  edition  of  Pto- 
lemy, in  1561.'     p.  368. 

This  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  opinipn  which  we  have 
hazarded,  that  tliere  is  in  northern  Africa  a  large  inland  lake  or 
sea  resembling  the  Sea  of  J^aikel  in  Tartary. 

Our  author  ought  not  to  have  praised  (p.  4,03)  Benjamin  of 
Tudela.  So  gross  are  his  errors,  and  so  extravagant  hi&  exagge- 
rations, that  it  is  now  a  general  opinion  among  the  learned  th?it 
Benjamin  never  left  hi^  native  region.  Having  given  an  ample 
account  of  Mr.  Browne's  Travels  we  should  not  have  mentioned 
our  author's  abstract  of  them  but  upon  two  accounts :  i .  This 
anonymous  writer  receives  Mr.  Browne's  information  concerning 
Bruce's  real  presence  in  Abyssinia  in  its  proper  acceptation,  as 
lending  ^  authenticity  to  Bruce's  accountj  whi^k  a  hasty  and 
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wrong-headed  writer  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  sup- 
position that  Browne's  testiipony  ^went  to  invalidate  that  of 
feruce.  2.  The  following  error  is  too  gross  to  pass  without 
notice: 

*  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Browne  at  Cairo,  he  determined  to  return 
through  Syria  to  Europe,  and  dispatched  a  considerable  part  of  his 
baggage  to  Alexandria,  where  it  fcU  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  and 
was  inconsiderately  abandoned  by  the  traveller,  who  proceeded  with 
some  precipitation  to  Jaffa  in  a  coasting  vessel,  and,  after  traversing 
Syria  and  AnatoHa,  reached  Constantinople,  and  returned  by  Walla- 
chia  and  Germany  to  England,  where  he  arrived  Sept.  i6,  1798,  after 
an  absence  of  almost  seven  years.*     p.  436. 

A  stranger  misrepresentation  cannot  exist.  Mr.  Browne,  as 
we  are  credibly  informed,  when  he  left  Egypt  to  investigate 
Syria,  ordered  two  large  boxes  full  of  ancient  and  natural 
curiosities,  manusi:ripts,  &c.  to  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  that 
they  might  be  convoyed  with  the  first  vessel  to  England.  Un- 
fortunately no  such  ship  arrived  or  sailed  before  Buonaparte's 
armament  reached  the  Egyptian  shore.  We  $hall  make  no 
further  comment,  as,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  book,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  seeming  addition  of  insirft  to  misfortune  is  the  re- 
sult of  mere  oversight.    ^ 


Art.  VII. — Sermons  by  John  Mackenzie^  D.  D.  Minister  ofP&rt* 
patricL     ^vo.  6s.  Boards.     Robinsons.     1800. 

These  are  not  to  be  ranked  in  the  common  class  of  dis- 
courses which  are  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  and  forgotten  as 
soon  as  read.  They  a^  elegant  moral  essays,  written  in  an  uni- 
form plan  to  show  the  contrary  effects  of  virtue  and  vice,  how 
they  are  blended  together  in  the  present  system  of  things,  and 
what  are  the  assurances  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  former  wlH 
eventually  prove  victorious  over  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the 
insinuations  of  f^se  philosophy,  and  that  a  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness, in  which  no  traces  of  moral  turpitude  remain,  will  be  ul- 
timately established.  The  world  is  fairly  represented  as  a 
theatre,  on  which  the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil  are  con- 
tending, ^d  have  been  contending  for  ages,  for  the  superiority. 
The  natural  effects  of  vice  are  disordet  and  destruction;  those 
of  virt«e<— creation,  regularity,  embellishment.  The  havoc  made 
by  the  French  revolution  is  lamented  by  this  very,  judicious 
writer;  blit  he  traces  it  to  its  true  cause,  not  to  the  aim  of  the 
i^ultitude  at  the  subversion  of  the  rich  and  great,  but  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  rich  and  great  themselves,  who  taught  the  lower 
classes,  by  their  example  and  maxims,  to  throw  off  the  principles 
qf  religion  and  morality  5  in  consequence  of  which,  when  the 
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^holc  mas»  was  thus  sufficiently  tainted,  the  mischief  rebounded 
an  ifs  contrivers,  and  the  rich  and  great  fell  victims  to  dieir 
own  impiety,  debauchery,  and  profligacy.  Thp  sam^  8yst.ent 
prevails  too  much  in  other  countries.  ., 

*  The  multitude*  (as  this  writer  properly  observes)  *  caimot  ali^ay^ 
be  restrained,  even  by  the  best  regulations,  administered  in' the  befst 
manner*  But  when  the  rich,  who  are  their  natural  goveVnoVs,  fd 
whom  they  look  up  for  direction  and  example,  do  riot  their  d'Aty,'  ^ 
what  is  to  be  expected?  When  they,  who  should  protect,  opprcss^^ 
neglect;  when  they,  who  should  restrain  injury,  commit  or  overiook 
it;  when  they,  who  seem  the  most  obliged  to  God,  forget  or  renounce 
God; — ^when  the  enlightened  and  elevated  part  of  the  society  are  tht 
first  to  throw  from  them  all  restraints,  human  and  divine,  and  to  ri- 
dicule and  contemn  all  distinctions  between  good  and  evil;— ^when,  in  . 
short,  they,  who  are  most  interested  to  do  right,  themselves  da 
wrong,  and  inculcate  the  doing  of  wrong: — ^Are  they  surprised, when 
they  see  the  multitude  follow  them  ?  Are  they  sUrpri^d,  when  they 
teach  the  people  that  their  interests  are  different,  that  the  people 
should  believe  them? — ^When  they  inculcate. uppn  the  people  that  they 
are  a  different  speciesythat  they  should  find  thenlselves  treated  as  such? 
— ^When  they  set  examples  of  licenfiotisness^  that  the  multitude 
should  be  licentious?—- or,  when  they  oppress  and  trample  them 
under  their  feet,  that  they  should  become  furious?'  *  pi  IQ. 

This  is  of  serious  concern  to  the  rich  and  great.  The  tinjcs 
call  aloud  upon  them  to  be  attentive  to  their  moral  conduct^  tP 
impress  their  minds  with  a  due  sense  of  th^  overruling  govern-* 
ment  of  God,  to  repress  as  much  as  possible  all  that  levity  and 
dissipation  to  which  wealth  and  idleness  have  been  in  all  ages  s0 
prone,  and  to  maintain  a  happy  connexion  between  themselves 
and  the  classes  beneath  them  by  acts  of  beneficence,  by  examples 
of  vii^ue,  and  rectitude  of  mind,  instead  of  a  Wind  and  perpetxial 
devotion  to  the  idol  of  fashipn. 

In  the  two  first  sermons  die  qualities  of  vice  and  virtue  art 
considered  generally.  The  fpur  next  investigate  the  effects  of 
vice  in  particular,  as  crimirial  pleasures,  pride,  theft,  and  slander. 
The  moral  government  of  God  is  pointed  out  with  great  strength 
and  perspicuity,  in  the  three  remaining  discourses,  *on  the 
Idolatry  of  the  Hebrews*-^*  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon* — ^  aiid  the  History  and  Character  of  Revealed  Religion.* 

In  the  first  discourvse  the  malignant  quality  of  vic6  is  snown 
from  the  activity  of  its  poison,  me*  remorse  which  it  Occasions^ 
its  remote  consequences^  the  necessity;  of  laws  tb  Counteract  its 
efiects  among  mankind,  and  the  survey  of  it  in  revelation,  which 
confirms  every  thing  that  reason  and  experience  may  indepen- 
dently haA'^e  taught  us  upon  this  subject.  After  expatiating  with 
great  energy  on  these  topics,  the  whole  is  summed  up  in  an  ani- 
matiiig  conclusion,  from  which  our  limits  pcrlnit  us  to  give  only 
9  small  extract.      ' 
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•  Vice  18  a  disease  itself,  a  virulent  disease,  wtiich  fkrmenU  zni 
poisons  thfe  whole  subject,  while  a  single  particle  remains  for  it  to  act 
iipon.— And  it  exhibits  the  same  process,  and  repeats  it  without  %iid» 
in  nations  as  in  individuals^    <Here,  indeed,  the  law  is,  if  possibkt 

is  are  accumiilated.  Individuals  may 
r  nations  there  can  be  none.  A  cele* 
3y  in  general  maxims,  observes,,  **  that 
republic."  This  seems  to  imply,  that 
laihtained  without  it.  There  is  a  dc- 
1  not  expect  it)  of  generalising.  Tht 
lough  it  may  be,  as  I  dare  to  say  it  often 
nmen,  is  mischievous  and  felse.  Virtue 
ry  govertiment.  Remove  this,  'zad  thd 
,  and  the  nation  is  at  an  end.  To  this 
ption  in  histoiy.  Vice  acts  linifbnnly; 
r  repelled,  gives  always  the  same  results, 
it  produces  invariably  the  mostcxten- 
ft  character  in  every  possible  situation, 
mal  substance  which  nas  so  often  beCft 
•ut  a  few  particles^  put  them  in  ihotion, 
_  rill  expand  themselves  until  they  SU  the 

globe.     The  most  solid  empires  have  been  shaken 'by  it  successively, 
and  exploded  from  their  foundations,  till  not  a  trace  of  them  remain* 

With  the  malignity  of  vice  maybe  fairly  contrasted  the  bene- 
fecial  quality  of  virtue,  possessing  a  value  beyond  our  most  ex- 
fensiye  conceptions  j  as  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  won- 
derful effects  it  produces  on  the  mind.  Its  operation,  like  that 
of  vice,  consists  in  transforming  the  man  from  his  anterior  state : 
but  it  comnvunicates  to  him,  by  the  transformation,  a  dignified 
character,  infinitely  above  any  thing  he  could  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed. It  dispenses  in  every  situation  immediate  happiness  to 
the  mind^  but  its  influence  reaches  far  beyond  its  actual  possessor, 
^nd  produces  tlie  most  amazing  changes  on  the  earth,  and  among 
tKc  great  societies  on  itata^m.  Having  painted  the  eflTects  or 
virtue  in  her  true  glowing  colours,  the  preacher,  animated  by  his 
subject,  exhorts,  with  real  sensibility,  his  liearers  to  participate 
in  his  feelings,  and  to  become  enamoured  of  that  quality  whose 
nature  it  is,  in  this  manlier,  to  harmonise  the  human  frame^  and 
make  it  susceptible  of  every  rational  enjoyment. 

In  the  discourse  on  criminal  pleasures,  sensuality  is  particular- 
ly considered  J  and  here  the  libertiiie,  the  seducer  of  the  unsu- 
spicious virgin, is  held  up  to  deserved  contempt;  the  married  state 
is  truly  described  as  tlyit  of  the  greatest  happiness  and  honour, 
an4  most  excellent  advice  is  given  to  those  whose,  circumstances 
do  not  pernj^it  them  to  enter  into  it. 

^  There  arc  two  systefns  with  respect  to  this  affecti\5n  ^Hfhich  offer 
themselves  to  our  consideration — the  libertine  system  and  the  systen 
of  the  married  Jife.    The .efEects  gf.the  former ;we. have  ^escsiboL  It 
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presents  ii$.  Witli  afl  tKe  mdandioly  effect*  oiF  Vitkteci  pkwion.  If,  our 
argument  upon  it  has  l>een  ju8t»  it  ia  evident  ^tliat  it. goes  directljr  in 
opposition  to  the  happiness  of  the  species,  and  to  the  great  object  o£ 
the  Creator*  The  individual  it  corriipts,  the  society  it  disorders.  It 
ruins  the  affections  and  destroys  the  tenderest  connections  of  the 
species.  It  is  a  system  selfish  and  mischievous^  Like  all  other 
selfish  systems^  too,  it  defeats  itself.    Instead  of  multiplymg  our  en- 

.  joymentSy  it  contriu:ts  them)  instead  of  expanding  the  mind^  it  ren« 
ders  it  illiberal ;  and  destroys  all  the  nobler  affections  of  the  soul^  by 

.  debasing  its  regards,  and  teaching  it  to  confine  all  its  viewd  to  one 
unprofitable  gratification* 

<  The  system  of  the  martied  life  is,  {n  all  respects,  different.  The 
obvious  effect  of  it  is  to  multiply  our  enjoyments,  b'jr  carrying  us  be- 
yond ourselves,  and  giving  us  tne  tenderest  interest  in  others*  l^ie 
gratification  of  the  passion  is  but  the  opening  of  the  scene*  The 
tenderest  relations  are  creaQHi,  the  most  delishtlul  connections  of  life 
Mse  around  us.  We  acquire  the  fidelity  of  friendship,  and  the  de« 
lights  of  children.  These  are  by  far  the  purest  pleasures  of  ottr  stdte* 
They  teach  us  the  value  of  our  nature,  and  connect  us  sttongly  with 
our  kind.^  They  give  us  an  interest  in  the  world,  and  make  us  enter 
iBtimately  intoHhe  society  of  our  species.  Exhausted  with  our  ex« 
ertions,  and  satiat^  as  we  would  be  with  our  own  experience^  we  re-* 
tume  our  lives,  ana  renew  our  pursuits  in  our  childrou  These  give 
us  an  interest  in  life  to  the  last.  In  these  we  feel  a  concern  superior 
to  any  that  we  f?el  for  ourselves.  They  present  an  important  object 
to  our  mind,  which  furnishes  the  most  ddightful  emplorment  ofour 
Uve9;  redoubles  the  enjoyments,  and  enables  us  to  bear  the  difficulties 
of  our  state  with  cheerfulness  and  perseverance.'   '•  '  39* 

The  discourse  on  pride  is  introduced  by  a  short  view  of  the 
Toyal  house  of  Babylon,  and  the  just  judgements  of  God,  on  its 
proud  and  impious  monarchs.  The  origin  of  pride  is  traced  to  its 
neal  cause,  and  is  justly  defined  to  oe  founded  on  weakness 
of  intellect;  for  it  leads  a  ^  man  to  contemplate  his  own  actions 
and  sentiments,  whatever  they  are,  with  self-oJnsequence.  A 
'  great  mind  never  reflects  upon^its  own  merits* — ^a  proud  6t  Vain 
one  never  reflects  upon  any  thing  else.'  The  absurdity  of  this 
passion  is  placed  in  strong  colours :  It  is  an  enemy  to  the  religious 
sn>irit — ^is  inconsistent  with  the  terms  upon  which  we  ouffnt  to 
live  with  one  another — it  leads  us  to  neglect,  vitiate,  and  nnally 
to  ruin  ourselves.  This  view  of  the  passion  of  prid6  gives  the 
preacher  scope  for  much  animated  exhortation,  whidi  he  con« 
eludes  with  applying  the  case  of  Be)shazscar  to  his  audience. 
*  He  would  not  oe  warned  by  the  fate  of  others — he  was  de- 
stroyed in  die  moment  of  security— the  stroke  fell  in  the  very  act 
of  Iniquity,  and  overwhelmed  him.  Ah,  poor  humanity !  run- 
ning for  ever  the  same  rounds  and  for  ever  repeating  or  exhibit- 
ing in  vain  the  salne  lessons  and  eicamples.' 

rhe  vice  of  theft  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  Subject  too  loMT 
to  be  discussed  before  those  j^rsOns  for  wbo$e  use  these  dis« 
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courses  ate  intended;  yet  the  preacher  corrects  such  prejudicct^^ 
and  shows  that  the  extensive  and  baneful  effects  of  this  vice  reacb 
even  to  monarchies}  and  that  ministers  of  state,  and  those  who  are 
In  public  employments,  require  frequent  admonitions  on  the  subi- 
jcct  of  this  contemptible  vice.*— *The  evils  of  speech  are  an  equally 
copious  subject,  and  the  best  directions  are  given  on  the  conduct 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  shown  to  produce,  too  frequently, 
fruits  appropriate  tb  vice,  malignity,  and  folly. 

From  the  effects  of  virtue  and  vice  on  the  hUman  mind  in  ge- 
neral, we  are  brought  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the 
latter  on  a  particular  nation  5  and  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  affords 
ample  subject  for  pur  admiration  of  the  preacher's  animadver- 
sions. The  causes  of  it  are  elucidated;  the  natural  proneness  of 
men  to  vindicate  that  which  is  established,  when  it  suits  their  own 
interests  and  views  to  combine  the  absurdity  of  the  grossest 
superstition  with  the  purity  of  the  divine  institution.  We  would 
seriously  call  the  attention  of  infidelity  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
discourse^ 

*  There  is  nothing  which  infidels  wish  more  to  deny  than  the  im-  • 
portance  of  revelation.  They  insist  that  it  makes  no  discoveries,  and 
'that  we  learn*  nothing  from,  it  but  what  we  might  know  without  it# 
Nothing  can  better  enable  us  to  form  a  judgement  upon  this  point 
than  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  great  doctrine  which  we  have 
now  treated.  The  importance  of  revelation  appears  from  'the  im- 
portance  of  the  single  discovery,  or,  if  they  will,  promulgation  of  the 
divine  unity.  This  principle,  whether  we  consider  it  as  it  relates  to ; 
truth  or  as.it  relates  to  virtue,  is  of  tlie  first  magnitude*  Considered 
as  it  relates  to  truth',  it  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  human  science  put  to« 
'  gether.  It  discovers  the  first  object  of  all  science,  the  true  system  of* 
the  universe.— it  is  of  equal  importance  with  respect  to  virtue.  Ex- 
hibiting the  vast  world  of  intelligence  as  one  universal  family,  it 
manifests  at  once  the  duties  Which  we  owe  to  our  common  parent, 
and  to  one  another.  It  represents*  the  immense  system  as  arising 
from  bepeficence,  and,  from  the  same  cause,  a^  deriving  permanence 
and  stability.  From  this  luminous  principle  we  discover  both  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  things;  and  conclude,  with  security,  that  the 
same  native  beneficence  whiph  produced,  will  continue  our  existence 
to  us.  This  is  the  very  science  which  we  wanted  to  knew,  and 
which  it  imports  us  to  knoW.  Knowing  this,  we  know  what  we  arc 
doing,  and  learn  at  once  the  object  and  the  duties  of  our  existence, 
i— Nor  is  the  danger  90  gteat  Sis  formerly,  that  we  lose  sight  of  this 
^inciple.  We  have  at  last  discovered  and  supplied  the  great  desMc- 
rataot  the  ancient  world, — ^fixedrecords,  stated  times  of  worship,  and 
a  set  of  men  set  apart  from  the  woiid,  and  distributed  through  the 
society  to  inculcate  duty  and  to  remind  mankind  continually  of  re«  « 
Jigious  truth. — Let  us  then  be  careful  to  second  their  endeavours. 
Remembering  that  ihe  very  first  principle  of  all  valuable  knowledge 
if,  "  Thou  snalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,"  let  us  meditate  fre- 
quently upon  this  luminous  and  great  doctrine.  Let  us  conceive  its 
importance  by  viewing  its  various  consequenges^  and  t^  joagaificent 
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and  stupendous  syste'fn  which  anses  from  it.— FmaHf ,  let  us  sttfdy  ta 
convert  it  into  an  active  princfple.  Vic\Wng  him  as  the  supreme  good, 
let  us  aspire  to  be  united  with  him.  Let  us  love  him  with  our  whole 
hearts,  and  give  him  bur  best  affections.  Contemplating  his  uni- 
versal family,  let  us  also  learn  to  love  one  another.  Iiiis  is  pcligiort. 
On  these  hang  the  law  and  the  prophets.'     p;  336;  '  " 

The  retut;j  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  is  aptly  made  the  ^ub* 
ject  of  the  impprtance  of  that  nation  to  the  woiid ;  and  the  folly 
of  the  infidel  is  pointed  out  in  presuming  to  despise  the  annal* 
oF  a  people  the  most  remarkable  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  be* 
cause  it  is  not  peculiarly  distinguished  by  battles  and  conquests; 
because  its  effects  on  mankind  do  not  obtrude  themselves  like  . 
those  of  blood-stained  conquerors}  and  because  it  is  reserved  for 
purposes  of  importance,  the  wisdom  of  which  tlie  infidel  is  too 
blind  to  be  able  to  discern.  In  every  period  this  nation  has  b<den 
destined  to  confirm  the  tr\ith  crfthe  unity  of  God>  and  to  pubUA- 
his  supreme  government:  to  the  nations  around  it.  The  hbtory 
and  character  of  revealed  religion  rivet,  we  might  say,  these 
great  truths  in  the  heart}  but  whether  the  preacher  he  right  i» 
his  expectation  of  a  total  decline  of  religion,  and  the  destnictioa 
of  the  world  by  fire,  we  must  leave  to  futurity  to  disclose.  Hi« 
remarks  on  its  present  state,  and  the  great  events  which  now  force 
themselves,  not  only  on  the  attention  of  every  serious  Christianf 
but  also  on  the  profligate,  the  dissipated,  and  tl>f;  vicious,  are 
worthy  of  the  reverend  author*,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
affords  that  consolation  which,  in  every  period  of  this  transitory 
state,  cannot  be  too  frequently  imjjressed  on  our  minds.        /    * 

*  Amidst  these  desolatifig,  dreadful  scenes,  we  behold  the  quality 
of  virtue  operating,  and  good  men  safe*  We  observe  her  happy  in- 
fluences, and  the  Almighty  Being,  through  all  the  clouds  and  coh^ 
fusions  which  may  be  raised  by  vice,  bringing  order  forth,  and  regardit 
ing  his  great  moral  faiiiily  with  complacence.  The  waters  may  over- 
whelm, or  the  flames  inwrap  the  worlds,  (these  shall  do  their  work) 
but,  under  the  moral  government  of  God,  good  men  are  protected. 
The  ravages  of  vice  and  explosions  of  the  elements,  (which  are  very 
prolj&bly  only  its  natural  consequences)  are  but  temporary,  These 
.tend,  though  \%ith  dreadful  rapidity,  to  destruction.  But  virtue  and 
' her  effects  repiain.  The  present  earth,  the  theatre  of  so  many  crimc;s^ 
shall  lio  doubt  be  removed..  The  glo^)e^  witl^  all  the  pollutions 
which  adhere  to  it,  like  tlie  flash  of  a  meteor,  shall  explode  and  dis- 
appear, 'fhe  heavens  and  earth  that  npw  are  shall  pass- away,  and 
no  place  be  found  for  them.  But  there  shall  be  a  new  earth,  new 
heavens,  arid  a  new  order  of  things,  into  which  vice,  with  the  dfsQrderft 
which  she  produces,  shall  not  be  admitted.  "  TheVe-  i^  a  river  whose 
streams  make  glad  the  city  of  God.  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  and 
she  shall,  not  be  moved.** — ^Let.us  then.  Christians,^  lift  our  heads, 
,?md  look  upwards,  Amidst  the  signals  which  ar^.  hung  from ^  on 
high,  and  which  seem  to  be  approaching  still  nearer  to  us,  let  us  coi;- 
template  the  clos^  of  the  present  worlds, ,  and  the  commencement  of 
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tJie  je^emal  ktng4o0i»  Let  m  connect  the  present  with  the  fiitvne^ 
fceneti  an4  tee  virtue  ttiU  improving^  andt  as  sne  improves)  advancing* 
Let  MBf  with  the  faith  which  religion  gives^  look  forward  to  that  state 
which  shall  Succeed  to  the  disorders  of  the  present  :-*when  our 
nature  shall  be  changed;  when  new  and  higher  olnects  shall  take 
place  of  those  about  which  we  are  now  employed;  when  we  shall  re^ 
(eive  spiritual  bodies;  **  when/'  to  use  the  expressive  language  of 
the  Smpturesy  **  this  oonruptible  shall  be  clothed  with  incomiDtk>n» 
this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality;**  when  the  ch9dren  of  tne  re^ 
iurrcction  shall  come  forth}  and  we  shall  become  citizens  of  an  eter- 
nal world. — ^Thus  let  us  live,  thus  think*  and  thus  improve;  advanc- 
ing stilly  with  humble  diffidence^  towards  the  perfection  of  our  moral 
nature;  and,  with  this  view,  remembering  our  divine  master,  studying 
his  wise  precepts,  contemplating  his  important  fife,  and  continuing 
to  **  show  forth  his  death  until  ke  com?  again."     p.  394, 

From  the  copious  extracts  we  hare  selected  fronx  this  single  x 
irolumci  our  readers  itiay  form  their  own  judgbment  on  die  style 
and  language  of  the  writer*  Scotticisms  occur  frequently,  which 
in  the.  next  edition^  for  we  cannot  doi:A>t  of  its  attaining  this  dU 
stinction,  lye  hope  to  see  correcteid.  The  dicdon  is  in  ge-» 
neral  abrupt,  and  this  leads  at  times  to  the  appearance  of  af- 
fectation; but  the  elevation  of  sentiment,  the  justness  of  reason-* 
jng,  and  the  strength  of  piety,  which  prerail  through  the  whole 
of  these  ;  compositions,  abundantly  compensate  for  sudi  slight 
and  venial  defects.  They  are  top  refined  indeed  for  the  lower 
classes,  but  fpr^he  higher  they  arc  fomned,  if  any  thing  can  be 
formed,  for  eminent  u#efylness.  They  who  know  religion  only 
as  a  thing  fit  for  their  tradesmen  and  their  servants  may  learn 
"  hence  to  correct  such  false  and  ill-founded  ideas;  they  may  ac? 
quire  a  more  enlarged  conception  of  their  rank  in  this  world,  of 
the  dangers  pf  their  situation,  and  their  relation  to  the  Creator 
nnd  his  creatures  I  and  by  this  view  of  themselves  they  may  at 
last  be  brought  to  the  true  knpwiedge  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  It 
is  in  this  knowledge  that  the  rich  and  great  are  so  deficient:  and^ 
US  we  have  already  pbservcfl  thatwc  view  these  discourses  chipfly 
as  c|egant  moral  essays,  we  ought  not,  strictly  speaking,  to  expeci 
more  from  them  than  what  they  were  ihtendeato  produce:  Aey  - 
are  not  calculated  to  unfold  die  whole  of  the  moral  government 
pf  God-rrthe  iptroduction  of  sin  by  the  transgression  of  our  first 
parents-r-thc  ^cstriiction  of  it  by  ^e  obedience  of  our  Redeemer, 
f  vcn  unto  death,  ^he  ^e^tb  o(  the  cross*  This  great  scope  ot 
the  hateful  effects  of  vice  and  the  teneficial  resists  of  virtue  is, 
we  hope,  reserved  by  the  author  for  another  volume  of  sermons,! 
vitH  which  he  promi^s  to  fayour  the  public  in  iJue  time;  and, 
if  he  there  treat  this  great  and  sublime' theme  of  Christianity  in ,  ' 
^c  masterly  manner  he  lias  exhibited  in  tlie  volume  before  us, 
his  disq^isxtiops  will  be  eminently  deyouti  evangelical|  ^ 
wlutary.*         "  '         '    ^ v         » 
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ARTeVin.>---JWM(«  Antiquitiesj  cry  Dlsjertatknr  relative' to  (ie 
ancient  Geographical  Div'tstoris^  the  pure**System  of  Primeval  Tbeo* 
l(^f  ^he  grand  Code  of  Civil  Laws,  the  orinfwJ  Form  ofOopem*- 
f^nty  the  nvidely^xtended  Commerce,  and  we  various  and  prof oufifl 
f^iterqture,  of  Hindostqn:  compared  tbroushont  nvith  the  Religu^, 
Lanosy  Government^  and  Uterature,  of  Persia,  ^g^**  ^^  Greece* 
7he  whole  intended  as  intr<tductory  to,  and  illustrative  of  ,  the  Jffi- 
,  story  (f  Hindostan,^  upon  a  comprehensive  Scale.  P^oL  VII* ^  awl 
Final,  tvo.  gs.  Boards.     White.     iSoc  .     . 

1  HE  perseverance  of  Mr-  Maurice,  cherisJied  by  the  zeal  of 
I113  friends,  ^nd  supported  by  public  favour,  which  we  never- 
theless wish  be  had.  experienced  in  a  larger  proportion,  has  here 
brought  him  to  the  end  of  a  work  by  which  he  will  be  distii|- 
guished,  for  what  genius  alone  could  suggest— an  attempt  at 
so^ng  on  Icarian  pinions  into  *  the  azure  depth'  of  Eastern 
learning,  unfledged  by — ^it^oL  tlTEPOENTA — ^Eastern  language. 
In  makijig  this  observation,  however,  we  mean  not  to  apply  the 
observation  of  Askham,  that  *  even  as  a  hawke  fleeth  not  hie 
with  one  wing,  so  a  man  reacheth  not  to  excellency  with  one 
tongue 5'— for  Mr.  Maurice  has.  many: — yet,  unacquainted 
with  the  tongues  of  the  East,  it  has  often  raised  our  astonishment 
how,  without  what,  h  priori,  might  have  been  deemed  essential 
to  such  jm  enterprise,  any  person  could  have  collected  su.ch 
•  copious  and  correllative  materials  as  these  seven  volumes  con- 
tain. 

For  the  desultory  nature  of  ^e  work  at  large  a  fair  apology 
jnay  be  made  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been 
written  J  for^  however  symmetrical  might  have  been  its  original 
plan^  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  much  incidental  and  im- 
portant matter  should  not  abruptly  have  occurred  to  the  writer 
-whilp  persevering  pn  the  different  volumes  In  succession. 
Henpe,  in  a4verting  to^  gr  resun>ing,Jtopic§  before  discussed,  re- 
petitipns  and  digressions  would  at  times  be  inevitable  j  and,  if 
these,  for  the  sake  of  rigi4  precision,  had  been  excluded,  many 
c)f  the  best  parts  would  nave  fgund  no  place  in  the  work.  That 
somewliat  more  of  exactitude  niight  have  been  looked  for,  and  , 
some  favourite  dogmata  been  l^ss  frequently  advanced,  we  can- 
not, without  too  miich  partiality,  but  admit;  yet,  thus  much  we 
^will' venture  to  assert,  that  whatever  may  be  the  ins"truction  and 
amusement  amassed  in  the  foregoing  volumes,  this  last  will  he 
found  to  exceed  ^y  one  of  them,  and  justly  crpwns  the  whole 
ivork. 

TTie  seventh  volume  of  Indian  Antiquities  opens— after  a  pre- 
fatory dedication  to  Thomas  Plumer  and  Robert  Dallas,  estjuires, 
and  an  advertisement  explanatory  of  the  plates — with  a  Disserta-* 
/ion  on  the  ^antity  of  Bullion  and  Coined  Money  in  the  Ancient  World; 

'  '  .     ♦  SteottrXXIstVQl.NewArr.p,f^3^  '■ 
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M^ristng  a  sffprt  Wstonofthe  Gold  and  Stiver  Mines  of  Asia]  ani 
a  survey  ofthk  ittimense  i'reasures possessed  by^the  at^ciefit  Sovereign/ 
if  India»  Commencing  this  disquisition  with  inquiries  concern- 
ing Ha  viL  ah,  the  lahd  of  Gold  mentioned  by  Moses,  Mr. 
Maurice  is  led  to  consider  the  and^it  mines  of  Arabia  and 
Ethiopia ;  the  bullion  imatssed  bythe  anqient  sovereigns  of  Egypt ; 
the  golden  Sofola^ '  whence  the  Tynans  arid  Solomon  drew  their 
treasures;  as,  also,  the  mines  of  Spain  (notimproperly  styled  the 
Peru  and  Potosi  of  ancient  days)  wherite  abundance  of  wealth 
was  added  to  .Tyre;  and,  after  citing,  with  less  critical  exactness 
than  might  be  wished,  the  celebrated  picture  of  traffic  from 
Ezekiel,  which  so  happily  exhibits  ^the  means  of  Tyrian  magni- 
ficence, he  proceeds  f 6  inquire,  whence  the  Assyrians  or  Baby-  ^ 
ionians  derived  the  wealth  they  possessed,  and  of  w^ich  mc 
splendor  of  the  temples  consecrated  to  Belus  arid  die  Dea 
Lyria  displayed  such  unrivalled  examples?  Brief  strictures  on 
the  coined  money  and  Darics  struck  at  Babylon  are  annexed,  the 
latter  of  which  he  considers  as  coins  of  Croesus  re-stamjed  with 
the  impress  of  Darius-^an  hypothesis  founded  on  conjecture 
alone.  Nor  is.  Mr.  Maurice,  we  conceive,  on  firmer  ground, 
when  he  speaks  pf  the  oldest  coin  we-any  where  read  of,  as^ineri- 
tioned  in  Gen.  xxiii.  i6,  which,  he  makes  no  scnjple  to  assert, 
exhibits  direct  evidence  against  those  who  date  the  first  coinage 
of  money  so  low  as  the  time  of  Croesus  or  Darius  5  because,  it  is 
there  expressly  said  that  Abraham  weighed  to  Hfhron  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silvery  currfnt  money  with  the  merchant;  for  th^  very  cir- 
climst^nce  of  weighing  (whence,  in  the  original,  thfe  terrn  *Jptff 
shekel^,  which  signifies  a  weight,  is  derived)  evinces  the  money  not 
to  have  been  ^akeri  in  tale,  as  coined  money  is,  the  disdrittnnating 
impress  of  which  precluding  all  reference  to  the  balance.— rOb- 
serving  that,  after  Cyrus  had  acquired  the  sovereignty!  of  A^ia, 
the  current  of  wealth  was  transferred  from  Babylon  to  Susa,  our 
authpjr  takes  a  view  of  the  irhmense  treasure  in  bullion  and 
specie  possessed  by  the  ancient  Persiaiis,  as  proceeding  from  the 
mines  of  Carmaftia,  Lydia,  and  Thrace,  together  with  the  vast 
internal  ^pmmeree  carried  on  by  an  iiltercpurse  with  iidia;  all 
which,  however,  became  a  booty  to  Alexander  on  his  conquests, 
and  the  general^  by  whom  he  was  followed.  An  insight  is  next 
presented  of  the  silyer  mines  of  Attica,  and  the  riches  reposited 
m  the  Grecian  temples,  \thich  are  described  as  the  banks  of 
Greece,  and  their  priests  as  its  bankers.  A  survey  epsues  of 
the  wealth  of  ancient  India,  the  central  deposit  for  ages  of  the 
bullion  of  both  the  east  and  thg  west,  which  is  represented  as  inelt- 
i^d  down  into  statues  of  the  various  Indian  divinities,  and  utensils 
io  adorn  their  temples.  Of  the  treasures,  under  this  description, 
f^und  by  Mahmud  of  Gazna,  and  Other  invaders  pf  Hindustan, 
'ih  account  is, transiently  given-,  whence  the  author  reverts  to  the 
wealth  ac^aired  by  Ale^an^er,  an4  ^dispersed  by  his  successors 
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^e  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  the  Seleucidae  of  Syria,  and  ilie  sove- 
reigns of  Macedonia.  The  riqhes  of  Asia  centering  finally 
amongst  tlae  Romans,  they,  by  theii^  prodigality,  dissipated  a 
considerable  part  of  it;  though  a  still  greater  fell  to  the  Goths^ 
Vandals,  and  other  barbarians,  by  whom  Rome  was  plunderedi 
but,  in  the  judgement  of  the  author,  the  far  largest  proportion 
was,  during  the  times  of  trouble,  again  buried  in  the  earth,    . 

The  second  dissertation,  treating  on  the  literature  of  the 
ancient  Indians,  begins  with  a  general  aj:count  of  the  Sanscreet 
language,  which  is  followed  by  an  investigation  of  the  sciences 
of  the  Brahmins  not  before  discussed ;  viz.  astronomy,  geometry, 
medicine,  chemistry,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving  on  gems, 
with  the  various  arts  of  jewelry.  These  two  chapters  abound 
with  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  instructive  particulars,  from 
"which  the  most  advantageous  extracts  might  be  taken :  we  will 
cite  one  as  a  specimen,  which  respects  the  mode  of  painting  the 
Indian  cottons. 

*  M.  Sonnerat,  after  confirming  what  has  heen^just  observed  con- 
cerning the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  being  heightened  by  some  pre- 
vious preparation,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  in  which  the  linen  is 
whitened,  adds,  "  Whea  the  outline  i^  drawn,  the  linen  receives  the 
first  washing ;  an  ordinary  workman  then  extends  it  on  the  groimd, 
and,  sitting  down,  puts  on  the  principal  colour.  After  a  second 
washing,  a  more  skilful  artist  extends  the  cloth  on  a  pmall  narrow 
^able«  and  marks  the  shades.  Their  pencils  are  made  of  a  piece  of 
JBAMBOO,  pointed  and  split ;  an  inch  above  the  point  is  a  cushion  of 
wool,  to  retain  the  colours,  which  the  artist  presses  to  make  the 
liquid  descend  the  length  of  the  reed."  In  the  dyeing,  of  cottons  of 
dinerent  colours,  an  art  practised  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem.  In- 
dians, a  still  greater  proficiency  in  chemistry  was  necessary  to  ^  the 
•various  tints.  In  painting  these  cloths  they  undoubtedly  pursued  a 
process  somewhat  similar  to  the  Egyptians,  so  minutely  described  by 
Pliny :  after  having  drawn  the  outline  of  their  design  upon  the  piece 
of  linen,  they  filled  each  compartment  of  it  with  different  sorts  of 
^ms,  proper  to  absorb  the  various  colours ;  so  that  none  of  them 
<:ould  be  distinguished  from  the  whiteness  of  the  cloth  :  then  they 
dipped  it  for  a^ moment  in  a  cauldron,  full  of  boiling  liquor  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  and  drew  it  thence  painted  in  all  the  colours  they 
intended*  And,  what  was  very  remarkable,  the  colours  neither  dc« 
cayed  by  time  nor  moved  in  the  washing,  the  caustic  impregnating 
'the  Kquor  wherein  it  was  dipped  having,  during  the  immersion,  pe- 
netrated and  fixed  every  colour  intimately  through  the  whole  con- 
texture of  .the  cloth.  Thus  was  the  variegated  veil-  of  Isis  manufac- 
tured ;  thus  were  the  linens  that  folded  the  Egyptian  mummies  stain- 
ed ;  and  thus  only  could  the  chintzes  of  India  receive  their  beautiful 
^jmd  varied  dyes.  .  De  Pauw  asserts,  'that,  v^th  the  Eg^yptidns,  only 
pne  dark  dye  was  used  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  acids  and  alkali,  the  cloth 
repcived  three  or,  four  diflcrent  tints*     It  was  necessary,  ho  adds,  ta 
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ttace  pvmoQilT.ill  the  fibres  widi  a  feather  or  a  pencil,  that  t^# 
caustic  and  al&aline  ]i(|uids  might  be  distributed  exactly  on  the 
places  Where  they  were  intended  to  produce  effect. 

*  How  very  early  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  ex- 
tracting  cdonrs  from  vegetables,  and.  applied  them  in  dyeing,  may  be 
learned  from  Genesis,  where  it  is  said,  that,  to  distinguish  the  first- 
bom  chikl  of  Tamar,  the  mdwife  tied  a  scarlet  thread  about  iti  ormK 
This,  It  will  be  observed,  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  before  Christ ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Moses,  two  or  three  centuries  after,  we  read  in  the 
fofiowhig  pas^e  not  only  of  the  gpreat  progress  of  the  ancients  ia 
the  art  ofaydng,  but  in  several  others  intimately  connected  with  the 
fubject  of  these  dissertations. 

**  And  this  is  the  offering  which  ye  shall  take  of  them ;  gold,  and 
«lver,  and  brass, 

^  And  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goat&^ 
hmr^ 

**  And  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers*  skins,  and  shittim* 
wood, 

•«  Oil'  for  the  light,  spices  for  anointing  oil  and  for  sweet  in. 
cense,. 

**  Onyx-atones,  and  stones  to  be  set  in  the  ephod  and  in  the  breast- 

platef/' 

*  At  the  same  time  how  very  familiarly  the  ancients  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  some  chemical  process  for  permanently  fixing 
colours  is  evident  from  Arrian,  who  rdat^s,  that,  amidst  other  spoil 
found  at  Sosa  by  Alexander,  were  five  thousand  quintals  of  Hermione 
purple,  which  exceeded  that  of  Tyre  in  beauty,  and  had  been  hoarded 
up  there  by  the  Persian  sovereigns  during  the  space  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  years,  but  ihe  colour  of  which  was  as  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful as  if  just  come  from  the  dyer/     p.  721. 

Were  It  not  for  extending  the  present  article  too  far,  we  could 
with  pleasure  add  the  mode  of  fabricating  this  valuable  vegetable, 
called  by  the  Romans  gossypium;  but  we  proceed  to  the  rest  of 
the  volume. 

The  concluding  dissertation  !s  divided  into  two  chapters,  un- 
der the  general  head  of  the  ancient  Govfmment  and  Jwruprttdef^ot- 
of  Lidiay  and  contains  a  variety  of  most  interesting  particulars; 
'  but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  which  will  amply 
repay  a  diligent  perusal.  We  shall  add  but  one  other  extract,^ 
*whidh  consists  of  the  eighA  chapter  of  the  Imtitutes  ^f  Menu. 

«  This  long  chapter  discusses  farther  the  important  duties  of  the 
^gly  office,  and  enters  into  variqus  details  conceri^ing  the  priyale 
and  criminal  law  of  India. 

*  As,  in  regohting  the  general  concerns  of  the  empire,  he  is' to  h^ 
ascitted  by  a  council  of  seven  or  eight  ministers  of  the  rajaJ^  tribe,  so^ 
while  he  presides  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  is  determining  lr» 
gal  appeals,  hisjudgemf nt,  in  difficult  case^,  is  to  be  directed  by  soqk 
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^ed  BcahmiA  pf  great  txftrignct  aad  oruditioa  ia  that  braaph  o£ 
icience»  assisted  by  three  T)mer89  fonmng  a  tekct  aMcmbly,  which  is^ 
in  consequence,  called  by  the  revered  name  of  Brahmsfe— me  court  of 
Brahma  with  four  faces.  It  it  remadubk  that^  towards  the  €<»&• 
inencementy  Justice  is  aHegorically  i^epfesented  as  Vridu,  or  a  bull» 
^d  he  who  violatiis  Justice  as  Vrishata,  or  the  slayer  of  the  bull; 
whichy  as  these  Institutes  are  said  to  be  the  oldest  promulgation  of 
law  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Mosaic,  onay  have  given  the  idea  ofthe 
symbolical  bull  to  Minos,  the  Cretan  legislator  and  supposed  son  of 
Jove ;  and  possibly,  as  sir  William  Jone^  intimates,  from  Menu^  soa 
of  Brahma,  may  be  derived  the  very  name  of  that  famous  lawgiver. 
At  least  it  must  be  considered  as  a  very  singular  circumstance  of  Om 
xnilitude,  that  of  the  Indian  Dhermsffs^  or  lung  of  justice,  the  sym* 
t>ol  should  also  be  a  white  bull ;  nor,  in  this  retro^ective  view  of  the 
jnythology  of  ancient  kingdoms,  vnU  the  resembling  name  of  the 
Egyptian  legislator  Mnevis,  and  his  companion  Apis,  be  wholly  fbiv 
gotten.  The  decisions  that  now  follow  are  vastly  numerous  and  van- 
ned, and,  if  minutely  detailed,  would  be  very  uninteresting  to  the 
freater  part  of  my  readers,  borause  they  have,  in  general^  an  imme* 
late  allusion  to  the  local  customs,  and  the  peculiar  manners,  and  sii» 
perstitious  prejudices,  of  India.  The  legal  student,  and  persons  resi* 
4ent  in  India,  will  probably  not  rest  content  with  any  analysis,  much 
less  with  the  subsequent  one,  of  necessity  very  summary,  but  consult 
the  book  itself,  which,  by  its  republication  in  Europcj  is  now  made 
.  sufficiently  public.  * 

*  The  laws  concerning  debtor  and  creditor  are  first  distinctly  laid 
down,  and  the  rate  of  interest,  upon  different  kinds  pf  property 
pledged,  specified ;  that  interest  is  always  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
$iazard  run,  and  to  increase  o^  decrease,  according  to  die  high  or  in^ 
ferior  class  of  the  person  borrowing.  One  and  a  quarter  in  the  hunv 
idred,  per  month,  was  the  interest  allowed  by  Vasishta,  ^nd  is  the 
standard  regulation ;  but^  in  some  very  perilous  cases^  even  ^vc  ia  ^ 
the  hundred,  per  month,  .is  permittedl.  The  common  averse  in^ 
terest  of  money  at  Rome,  m  its  meridian  fl^ory,  was  twelve  per  cent* 
per  annum,  which  does  not  very  widely  diner  from  the  Indian. 
^_  *  In  the  next  plape,  the  characters  pf  witnesses,  proper  to  be  ad^ 
.  xmtted  to  give  evidence,  come  under  examination:  uiat  evidence 
niust  be  solemnly  given  before  some  sacred  image,  a  symbol  of  the 
liivinity,  whose  presence  in  that  image  is  supposed  to  strike  into  his 
loul  a  holy  awe :  the  most  dreadful  denifaciations  are  throughout  ut-' 
^ered  against  those  whose  evidence  is  not  founded  in  truth.  The 
priest  is  permitted  to  swear  by  his  sacred  character  alone ;  the  soldier 
by  his  horse,  his  elephant,  or  his  arms ;  the  merchant  by  his  gold  or 
ether  articles  of  traffic ;  one  of  the  servile,  or  fourtt,  class,  by  impre- 
cating on  his  headi  if  he  speak  fidsely,  aU  possible  crimes  and  their 
punishment.  On  great  occasions  criminals  are  to  be  tried  by  fire 
sind  by  water  |  and  of  him  whom  that  fire  bums  not,  or  who  sinks  not 
in  that  water,  the  veracity  must  bf  considered  as  perfect.  A  variety 
of  very  severe  ordinance's  in  the  eriminal  jurisprudence  of  India  has 
^een  already  noticed  |  and  some,  still  moi*e  sanguinary,  may  be  found 
fn  the  course  of  this  chapter.  In  a  country  where  agriculture  and  the 
pres^rvatioa  ^f  kioe  ai^  an  hnportax^t  concern^  ^e  most  rigid  lawi 
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coBcerning  trespasses^  the  removal  of  land-marks,  and  the  maimm^ 
ci  cattle,  are  iiidispcnsablc,  and"  they  arc  here  very  strictly  and  co- 
}>iouisly  liid  doij^n*  The  various  sp^cfes^of  defamation  and  person?! 
assault  are  then  respectively  considered ;  the 'first  is  ptinished  by  slit- 
ting the  tongue,  the  latter  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  recfcir- 
cd,  but  generally  by  maiming  or  amputating  the  Ifmb  that  gave  the 
offence,  besides  the  payment  of  all  expencea  attending  the  cure  of  the 
mutilated  person.  Theft  is  the  next  subject  ciyiisidered.,  The  king 
himself  is  first  cautioned,  by  dreadful  menaces,*  not  to  set  the  exam- 
ple by  plundering  his  subjects.  The  punishments  principally  or- 
<iained,'  in  thi^  case,  are  imprisonment,  confinement  in  fetters,  co^po- 
f«al  punishment,  and  heavy  fines  at  the  discretion  of  .the  ju%e.  ror 
«tealihg  men  and  women,  however,  the  punishment  rsr  death.  Death. 
also  With  horrible  tortures  awaits  the  foul  adulterer.  In  addition  to 
the'  enormous  inherent  turpitude  of  the  crime,  a  political  reason  is 
here  alleged  for  the  severity  ^f  the  Indian  code  against  this  offence; 
k  breaks  dbwn  the  eternal  bulwark  of  the  laws  of  Brahma,  and  Causes 
a  mixture  of  the  classes  of  men.  In  this  respect,  resembling  our 
own  sacred  Scriptures,  it  cxtends^^the  guilt  of  adultery  to  mental  in* 
clmation,  to  presents,  ajid  to  'licentious' conversation  with  the  wift 
of  anotlier.  -  ' 

'  *  The  freight  of  goods,  and  the  exact  prices  to  be  paid  as  tofl  at 
ferries  and  in  the  guarded  passages  of  mountains,  together  with  the 
due  rn^ations  for  weights  and  measures,  next  occupy  thd  atten- 
tion of  the  Indian  legislator;  a  vigorous  commerce  is  recommended 
to  be  kept  up,  by  the  ruling  sovereign,  as  the  firm  basis  of  national 
iRfcalth  and  greatness  :  the  horrid' traffic  in  human  flesh  is  sanctioned, 
and  the  everlasting  servitude  of  tlte  Sudra  tribe  is  rivetted  upon  that 
unfortunate  cast, by  the  laws  of  destiny,  since  the  Sudra  was  bom  a 
•lave,  and,  when  even  emanci|)ated  by  his  indulgent  master,  a  slave 
be  must  still  continue :  "  for,-  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by 
whom  can  he  be  divested  V*  Thus  inconsistent,  thua  incongruous,  is 
the  Hindoo  code,  which,  while  it  anathematizes  thieves,  permits  the 
magistrate  to  share  in  the  plunder,  and  dooms  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  human  race  to  insurmountable  slavery,  at  the  very^momeiit 
that  it  strenuously  inculcates'  the  sublime  dogma  of  the  immorta- 
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Whenever  Mr.  Maurice  shall  reprint  these  researches,  we  rt^ 
commend  a  new  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  a  conside* 
rable  compression  of  the  whole. 


Art.  IX. — Poetnsy  Episiolaryi  Lyric^  and  Elegiacd.  In  Three 
Parts.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice^  A.M.  Assistant  Librarian 
of  the.  British  Museum.     %vq.  gs.  Boards.     Wright.    l8oo»  * 

Mr.  Maurice  has  long  been  distinguislied .  in  the  literajj 
wor'd  as  an  ardent  Votsiry  of  the  Muses,  and  we  have  had  fre- 
cyient  occasioji^to  pay  our  tribute  of  appiaiise  jta^hi^  cultiTate4 
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talents.  The  volume  ^it  present  under  our  copjjjeration  con- 
tains a  collecti.qji,  of*  occarit)n3l  poems,  which  have;  been  va- 
riously ami  widely,"  diffused  among  the  circle  o£  his.  private 
friends,  and  occasionally  communicated  to  tlie  public  in'a  more 
fugitive  form.  He  tdls':us  in  h^s  preface^  that  *  if  the  public 
should  smilcon^tfeie  volume,  a  second,  containing  the  author's 
dramaiic  productions,  will  appear  in  the  course  <rf  the  ensuing 
winter.  They  will  be  the  final  limit  of  his  poetical  excur- 
sions/ , 

Four  of  th^  poems  now  re-printed  have' already  been  sub- 
jected to  our  critical  inspection  j  viz.  The  Ode  to  Mithra,  parts  L 
and  IL  Elegy  to  the  Memory  oi  Sir'  William  Jones  j  aud  The 
Crisis.  • 

TWs  volume,  which  is  diyided  into  tjaree  parts,  consists,  as 
may  be  naturally  expected,  of  pieces  of  various  degrees  of  me- 
rit 5  but  genius  and  learning  are  visible  in  almost  every  page* 
Among  the  juvenile  effusions  which  compose  the  first  part,  the 
Schoolboy  and  the  Oxoniap  afford  instances  of  an  early  display 
of  talents  highly  honourable  to  the  author.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  the  latter  of  these  Jet^d'esj)rit. 

*  iieard  with  less  terror,  now,  the  tolling  bell 
Summons  my  footsteps  to  that  awful  dome. 
Whose  gaudy  windows,  all  superbly  dight 
With  various  tints,  and  quaint  historic  lore. 
Tempt  from  devotion's  page  the  roving  eye.—  r  ^ 

Mysterious  studies  next  my  thoughts  employ ) 
Figures,  and  lines,  with  nicest  art  to  range,  i 

Oblique,  or  square,  and  time,  and  mode,  and  space. 
Perplex  my  brains. — ^Now  Logic,  rugged  maid, 
Opens  her  stores  profound,  the  wavenng  mind 
To  jRx  aright,  and  guide  the  eccentric  thought : 
Sage  doctrines,  nathless,  unrestrain'd  I  tovc 
At  large,  and  riot  in  successive  rounds 
Of  new  delight :  now  up  the  silver  stream 
To  Medley's  bowers,  or  Godstow's  fam'd  retreat, 
Straining  each  nerve,  I  urge  the  dancing  skiff; 
;  .    Or,  rushing  headlong  down  the  perilous  steep. 
Rouse  the  sly  reynard  from  his  dark  abode : 
,   Or,  if  inclement  vapours  load  the  sky. 
Tennis  awhile  the  heavy  hours  beguiles ; 
Or  2lt  the  billiards'  fatal  board,  I  stake 
With  anxious  heart,  the  last  sad  remnant  coin. 

<  Tutors  may  chide,  and  angry  sires  withh9ld 
The  Wonted  largess,  their  united  rage 
I  wreck  not  5  Ticking,  gentlest  maid,  supports 
My  sinking  fame,  and  alTmy  woes  beguiles. 
O  fairer  far  than  all  that  Greece,  or  Rome, 
In  vaunting  strain,  of  nymph  or  goddess  tfeU  j 
,  To  thee  a  thousand  temples  pierce  the  skiei : 
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To  tSiee  t  tlimnand  altart  ever  mobe : 

Great  qoeen  of  ArtSt  without  wliose  cbeenfl|;  raf^ 

ScieDce  wodd  droop,  and  genhu  muit  expire. 

Propitioiu  poweTf  my  lyre  shdl  still  be  strong 

To  ting  tfay  pratte,  my  pencil  attU  prepat'd 

To  paint  thy  •charms— and  weD  they  mar,  I  ween». 

<*.For  thine  the  pencil  is,  and  thine  the  lyre.''    p.  $S* 

In  the  Ode  to  die  Mbon  we  recognise  the  elegant  simpKcky 
of  Mosdma.  As  this  poem  is  of  a  reaB<Mia)>le  length  for  quo* 
taticmy  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  exhibitii^  it^ 

*  Cynthia,  fair  regent  of  yon  azure  spaces 

Seize  thy  bright  reins,  and  chase  the  lingering  gloom; 

Darklmg  I  haste  to  Stella's  lo^'d  embrace, 
Whose  lips  are  roses,  and  whose  breath  perfume. . 

*  As  through  the  boundless  wilderness  I  rove. 
Beneath  this  robe  no  mmd'rous  falchion  gleams» 

To  stain  with  blood  this  unpolluted  grove,' 
And  blot  the  brightness  of  thy  virgin  beams  I 

*  Ah  no !  where  dwells  thy  influence,  mighty  X.ovef 
No  savage  thoughts,  like  these,  the  breast  mvadcj 

Thou  canst  to  pity  the  wild  Arab  move. 
And  wrest  from  his  fierce  grasp  the  uplifted  bla^e» 

*  This  bosom  beats  not  with  impiire  alarms, 
But  bums  with  fires  as  bright,  as  chaste,  as  thine ; 

I  pant  to  fold  her  in  my  bridal  arms. 
Loose  her  light  vest,  and  call  perfection  mine.'     r.  6$» 

Hinda»  an  Easte^i  Elegy,  is  a  highly-finished  composition; 
the  introduction  is  tpnderly  impressive. 


d  by  the  star  of  evening's  gvdding  fires, 
;  shone  ^rene  on  Aden's  lofty  spiresi 


«  Led 

That  1 

Young  Agib  trod  the  solitary  plain. 

Where  ffroves  of  spikenard  greet  his  sense  in  vain ; 

In  wealui  o'er  all  the  neighbouring  swains  supreine^ 

For  manly  beauty,  ev'ry  virgin's  Uieme  ; 

But  no  repose  his  anxious  bosom  found. 

Where  sorrow  cfaerish'd  an  eternal  wound. 

The  frequent  sigh,  wan  look,  and  frantic  start. 

Spoke  the  despair  that  prey'd  upon  his  heart. 

Ine  haunts  of  hien  no  more  his  steps  invite,    ^ 

Nor  India's  tteasures  give  his  soul  ddight. 

In  fields  and  deep'nin?  shades  he  sought  relief. 

And  thus  disdB^aig'd  the  torrent  of  his  grief* 

**  Ye  swains,  that  through  the  boVrs  of  pleasure  rove> 
Ye  nymphs,  that  range  the  myrtle  glades  of  love. 
Forgive  a  wretch,  ^ose  feet  your  bow'rs  profane^ 
Where  joy  aloiic,  and  happy  krvers  reign ; 
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Bttl  ok't  tkk  breast  incessant  cares  corrodiey 
And  urge  my  fainting  steeps  to  death's  abode! 
Joyless  to  tnc  the  seasons  roll  away, 
— Exhausted  nature  hurries  to  decay; 
Day's  cheerful  beams  for  me  in  vain  retum* 
For  me  the  stars  of  heav'n  neglected  burn  : 
,  In  vain  the  flowers  in  wild  luxuriance  blow. 
In  vain  die  fruits  with  purple  radiance  glow  ; 
In  vain  the  harvest  groans,  the  vinu^e  bleeds^ 
Grief  urges  grief,  and  toil  to  toil  succeeds)! 
Sihce  she  vfho^  presence  mftde  the  world  be  gay^ 
Whose  chm^s  ga^  kistre  to  the  brightest  day, 
Hindn,  once  fairest  d  the  virgin  tram, 
-    Who  hauflft  the  toest,  ot  who  ramge  the  plain. 
Sleeps  where  the  boughs  of  yon  bkck  cypress  wave^ 
And  I  am  left  to  languish  at  her  grave  ! 

'*  To  that  dear  spot,  when  day's  declining  l)eam    " 
Darts  from  yon  shining  towers  a  farewdl  gleam. 
Constant ««  ^ve,  my  sorrows  I  renew. 
And  mix  my  tears  with  the  descending  dew. 
The  last  sad  debt  to  buried  beauty  pay, 
Kiss  the  cold  shrine,  and  clasp  the  mould'ring  clay.'    p.  73, 

The  third  part  of  this  volume  is.  principsdly  occiq)ied  by  two 
descriptive  |)oem$  of  considerable  length ;  the  former  of  which 
paints  the  beauties  of  Netherby  in  Cumberland,  the  seat  of 
sit  James  Graham^  baronet  j  the  latter  the  classical  scenery  of 
Hagley, 

*  Aihohg  the  juvenile  productions  in  Part  the  First,*  says  Mn 
Maurice,  *  the  levity  of  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  may  possi- 
bly fieed,  widi  the  riiore  ririd  critici  some  little  apdtegy/  If 
this  be  triBc,  we  must  canmdly  confess  diat  we  are  not  of  the 
number  of  rigid  critics ;  for  we  find  nothing  in  our  opinion 
contra  boms  inores^  ho  trace  of  unwarrantable  playfulness  or  illv- 
cit  effusion.  Most  of  them  may  be  pierused  with  ^kasure^ 
and  all  "Without  detriment  to  the  purity  of  moral  feeling, 

AnT.  X.^^^PhytD/ogia\  or^  tie  Philosophy  of  A^rkultUre  dnd  Gar^ 
dMiftgy  &*r,     ( Co>itituied  from  p.  62  of  the  present  'Volume.) 

W^E  tvere  greatly  pleased  with  the  ninth  section  of  this  very 
Valuable  "work,  on  Seeds,  Buds,  and  Bulbs.  The  various  facts 
of  vegetable  propagation  are  explained  with  equal  ingenuity  and 

Srecision.  We  have  met  with  but  little  of  our  author's  peculiar 
octrines,  and  that  little. hangs  so  loosely  that  it  may  be  shaken 
oflF  without  any  disadvantage.  We  have  no  objection  to  an 
analogy  between  vegetable  and  animal  propagation,  but  it  should 
be  considered  as  analogy  only,  without  attempting,  in  the  lower 
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scale  of  a  mOfe  imperfect  organisation,  to  di^eover  or  prove  t 
similarity  of  fUnciitms.  Even  in  the  analogy  Dr.  Darwin  has 
very  properly  confined  himself  to  the  lower  orders.  The 
mysterious  question,  why  the  plumula  ascends  and  the  root  de-« 
scends?  is  thus  attempted  to  be  explained  by  our  author,  whcr 
leaves  it  almost  as  mysterious  as  before. 

*  Whence  we  may  in  some  measure  Comprehend,  a  difficult  que«w 
tit>n;  why  the  plume  of  a  seed  sowed  upon  or  in  the  earth  should 
ascend 9  and  the  root  descend^  which  has  been  ascribed  to  a  mysterious 
instinct;  th^-plumula  is  stimulated  by  the  air  into  actioni  and  elon-* 
gates  itself  where  it  is  thus  most  es^cited;  and  the  radicle  is  stimulated 
by  moisture,  and  elongates  itself  thus,  where  it  is  most  excited;  whence 
one  of  them  grows  upwards  in  quest  of  its  adapted  object,  and  the 
other  downwanL'     p.  144, 

If  the  sap  be  set  in  motion  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water, 
the  plumula  must  ascend,  for  the  sap  must  rise  and  expand  the 
plant  in  that  direcrion.  The  root,  calculated  to  absorb  water, 
will,  for  the  same  reason,  descend,  though  not  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent; for  Virgil^  observation  must  not  be  considered  as  strictly 
philosophical: 

< .-_—  Quantum  vcrtice  ad  auras 
^therias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit/     , 

"We  cannot  analyse  these  various  facts,  many  of  which  are  well 
known,  but  shall  select  a  passage  or  two  wnich  we  think  pc^ 
culiarly  ingenious  or  interesting.  In  the  following  observations, 
which  are  strictly  jiist,  we  see  the  importance  of  the  pith,  but 
we  are  not  entitled  to  call  it,  on  that  account,  the  brain, 

*  The  presence  of  the  pith  or  medulla  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  growth  of  the  new  bud,  as  may  be  observed  by  gradually  slicing* 
a  shoot  of  a  hoi^e-chesnut  in  autumn  or  in  the  early  spring.  The 
rudiments  of  the  seven  separate  ribs  of  the"  late  parent-leaf,  and  thd 
central  pith  of  the  bud  in  its  bosom,  are  seen  to  arise  or  terminate  near 
the  pith  of  the  parent  shoot,  where  the  embryon  plumula  is  probably. 
8ea*eted  by  a  gland  at  the  bottom  of  the  parent  leafstalk,  finds  there  its 
£rst  reception  and  nourishment,  and  is  gradually  protruded  and  elon^ 
gated  by  the  pith,  which  exists  in  its  centi-e,  as  the  bud  proceeds,  and 
thus  constitutes  the  ascending  caudex  or  uterus  of  the  new  bud; 
which  is  resembled  by  the  wires  of  strawberries  and  other  creeping 
vegetables;  whereas  the  descending  caudexes  of  the  new  buds  which 
form  the  filaments  of  the  bark  of  trees  are  secreted  from  the  various 
parts  of  the  old  bark  in  their  vicinity ;  all  which  probably  occur  at  the^ 
same  time  by  sympathy. 

*  The  pith  thus  appears  to  be  the  first  x)r  most  essenrial  rudiment 
of  the  new  plant,  like  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  medulla  oblongata^ 
which  is  the  first  visible  part  of  the  figure  1  beheve  of  every  animal 
fetus,  from  the  tadpole  to  mankind. ' 

*  In  those  plants  which  have  hollow  stems,  this  central  carity^ 
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tlioUgh  not  filled  with  the  pith  or  medulla,  appears  to  be  lined  with 
it;  as  in  picris  and  tragopogon;  in  the  former  the  stem  is  not  only 
lined  with  the  pith,  but  wherever  a  new  bud  is  generated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ascending  stem,  or  in  the  bosom  of  a  leaf,  a  membranous 
diaphragm  divides  the  cavity,  and  is  covered  with  this  medullary 
substance,  which  division  thus  distinguishes  one  bud  from  anpther  ) 
and  in  slicing  av<^ay  the  part  of  the  stem  of  tragopogon>  where  the 
new  lateral  bud  adheres,  the  medulla  o^  pith  in  the  centre  of  the  bud 
is  seen  to  commence  near  that  membrane  which  lines  the  ^tem*  and  to 
pass  through  the  circle  of  arterial,  venal,  and  absorbent  Vtf^sels,  which 
constitute  the  ascending  caudex,  or  uterus,  of  the  new  bud,  while  the 
descending  caudex  of  it  is  secreted  from  the  various  parts  of  the  older 
bark  in  its  vicinity. 

*  Something  similar  to  this  nnode  of  the  production  of  the  buds  oi 
trees  had  not  escaped  the  ingenious  Mr,  Bradley,  who  asserts,  "  that 
buds  have  their  first  rise  in  the  pith ;  they  are  there  framedi  v^d  fur- 
nished with  every  part  of  vegetation  j  and  forced  forwards  to  meet  the 
air  through  the  tender  bark,  and  would  drop  on  the  ground,  if  they, 
were  not  restrained  by  vessels,  which  serve  as  roots  to  nourish  them  } 
aiid  thus  as  a  seed  takes  root  in  the  earth,  a  bud  takes  root  in  the 
tr^e  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  seed  has  lobes  to  supply  it 
with  nourishment,  till  it  can  select  juices  from  the  earth ;  but  the  bud 
has  no  occasion  for  lobes,  because  it  takes  root  immediately  in  the 
body  of  the  tree^  where  the  proper  juices  are  already  prepared  for  it*** 
Discourrcs  on  Growth  of  Plants^  1727,  p»  57.'     p.  153. 

The  following  explanation,  though  it  scarcely  tcactes  far  enough^ 
since  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  a  mote  perfect  process 
should  not  be  rather  the  effect  of  luxuriant  health  and  vigour 
than  the  less  perfect  one,  is,  hqwever,  valuable*  The  fact  is 
certain,  and  every  mean  of  weakening  the  vigour  of  a  plfint  or 
seed  inclines  it  to  bear  fruit.  Keeping  melon  sdeds  M  a  warm 
place,  even  carrying  them  in  the  pocket,  will  exhaust  the  viege- 
table  nutriment,  sufficiently  in  one  twelvemottthj  though  itwiH 
require  otherwise  many  years*  preservation  in^i Common  drawer 
to  produce  the  same  effect.  Is  it  that  nature,  when  debilitated^ 
hastens  to  continue  the  species,  like  consumptive  parents,  whose 
progeny  succeed  with  greater  rapidity  than  those  of  healthy 
ones  ? 

<  In  the  ajciUa  of  each  leaf  is  generally  produced  abOut  tnidsumiticr 
either  a  ne\t  leaf-bud  or  a  flower-bud  \  if  it  be  a  leaf-bud,  it  becoine« 
a  branch  the  next  year,  producing  tnany  other  leaves,  and  many  other 
buds  ^  if  it  be  a  flowerrbud,  the  growth  ceases,  terminating  in  the 
seed.  During  the  greater  vigour  of  thfe  plant.thc  leaf-buds  txt  solely 
or  principally  produced,  as  in  young  htalthy  trees  \  but  when  die 
vessels  olf  the  bark  are  become  norther  elongated,  sis  the  plant  grow^ 
taller,  the  nutritive  juices  are  less  copiously  suppHcd,  or  the  buds  are 
became  more  mature,  and  the  production  of  fipwer-buds  succeeds,  as 
in  Mr.  Walker's  experiments  the  sap  of  the  l^i9«h*tree  in  the  »printf 
Chit.  Rev.  Vol.  XXXI.  ;ifiirri&,,i8ot.       J  Y 
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was  two  or  three  weeks  later  in  ascending'  to  the  top  of  a  lagh  tree 
than  to  the  lower  branches.     Edinb.  Transact,  vol.  i. 

<  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  grafts  from  strong  seeing  appk- 
trces  do  not  bear  fruit  till  they  are  twelve  or  twenty  years  old ;  while 
the  grafts  from  old  weak  trees  will  beir  copiously  in  two  or  three  ' 
years,  and  hence  very  vigorous  trees,  as  pears,  produce  fruit  only  at 
their  extremities j  but  if  you  decorticate  about  an  inch  of  a  branch^ 
of  a  vigorous  pear-tree,  and  thus  weaken  it>  that  branch  will  flower, 
aittd  bear  fruit  at  every  bud  like  trees  of  less  vigour.. 

•It  should  be  here  observed,  that  the  words  strength  and  weakness, 
^hcn  applied  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  are  in  reality  metaphorical 
terms,  op,  express,  the -effect  or  consequence  of  their  producing  leaf-  • 
buds  or  flower-buds,  rather  than  the  cause  of  it  ;  whereas  it  is  the  fe- 
cility^with  ^hick  the  long  caudexes  of  the  new-buds,  which  form  the  " 
new  filaments  of  bark,  can  be  generated,  which  increases  the  num- 
ber of  leaf-biids,  and  gives  the  tree  a  luxuriant  or  vigOFous  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  difficulty  of  generating  these  new  caudexes  which  in* 
cteases  the  flower-buds,  aivd  thus  gives  2  less  vigorous  appeaarance  to 
the  tree. 

*  The  generation  of  buds  seems  to  require  a  less  perfect  apparatus 
than  ^e  generation  of  «eed3;  as  that  of  buds  always  precedes  that  of 
i^eds>  both  in  tfees  and  herbs  j  and  because  the  caterpillar  is  converted 
into  a  butterfly  wjlely  iot  the  purpose  of  seminal  propagation ;  whereai 
the-  polypus  •can  only  propagate  laterally,  or  by  buds*  Hence  the 
age  of  the  plftnt  is- another  necessary  circumstance  to  the  productioa 
of  flowers,  fruit,  and.  seeds,  ^s  appears  in  tulips  and  hyacinths,  ^s 
well  as  m  apple-trees  and  pear-trees.*     p.  156.        '  ^ 

We  cannot  stay  to  notice  every  interesting  passage  in  this  very 
.   entertaining  section,  but  mu^  hasten  to  the  tenth,  ^  on  the, food 
■of  plants.^ .        > 

The: subject  of  manures  has  not  been  properly  understood. 
-There  iai  only  one  point,  we  have  long  since  observed,  in  which 
.thcvarlons  kmd^^  manure  seem  to  unite,  and  that  is  in  contain- 
ing carbon.  .  W^  i»  certainly,  in  a  great  df gree,  the  food  of 
jl^amtsi  biit  we  are  not  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  alone  su£'> 
cicaat  iot  any  xronsrderable  expansion  of  the  vcgetaWe :  even  the 
noted -experiment  c5f  Van  tt^lmont  does  not  allow  of  suchr  a  con- 
clusion* We  know  that,  in  all  organised  beings,  growth  con- 
sists merely  in  expansion  ;n  consequence  of  the  addition  of  in- 
organic matter-,  and,  in  animals,  the  distinguishing  principle, 
azote,  is  collected  from^ths  air  and  the  food.  In  vegetables,  the 
^water  aiJbrds  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  We  want  only,  for  the 
^qoij^^ents  of  every  vegetable  substance, the  carbon.  Thisiiubstance 
-water 'often  contains,  and  more  ceitainiy  vegetable  mould;  but 
.the  .proportion.is ,  not  large  j  and  ai^Upply  is  necessary,  which 
manures  afford*  There  is  certainly  one  other  consideration 
wh^  ^fe  l^vie  hintfed  atj  but  which  bafe  not  yet  been  clearly  ex- 
»fJamed,Vi2.iiic  petulitr  aroma,  the  distinguishing  oily  principle 
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rf  each  vegetable.  Though  we  know  the  component  parts  of 
the  oil,  and  can  trace  them  from  the  water  and  carbon,  we  do 
not  know  either  the  peculiar  nature,  nor  the  source  of  the  prin- 
ciple, which  gives  to  each  plant  its  peculiar  properties.  The 
vegetable  itself  forms  this  distinguishing  principle,  by  a  process 
not  perhaps  very  dissimilar  from  fermentation,  or  by  a  creative 
power  which  every  distinct  living  being  possesses.  We  know 
that  its  production  is  connected  with  light ;  for  to  deprive  th^ 
plant  of  light  is  to  deprive  it  of  its  peculiar  taste  •  and  smelL 
Supposing  light  a  body,  and  an  ingredient  in  the  aroma,  we  must 
still  have  recourse  t^o  a  power  in  the  vegetable  itself,  by  which  it 
is  kept  distinct  in  each.  We  have  used  the  terms  essential  oil  an4 
aroma  as  synonymous,  not  perhaps  witli  the  strictest  accuracy, 
but  with  sufficient  precision  for  this  general  disq^uisition.  Their 
distinction  must  form  another  step  in  the  inquiry,  for  which  we 
are  not  prepared. 

Dr.  Darwin  does  not  depart  greatly  from  thfese  otitlines.  He 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  the 
chyle  a  milky  or  a  saccharine  fluid ;  and,  in  his  account  of  airs, 
and  their  influence,  we  suspect  that  too  great  power  is  attributed 
to  oxygen,  as  promoting  vegetation,  when  the  plant  is  confineci 
to  oxygenous  gas.  WKat  is  apparently  throvm  oiF  as  an  excre- 
mentitious  fluid  from  the  vegetable  will  not  probably  promote  its 
growth.  The  experiments  quoted  are  apparently  decisive;  but 
those  acquainted  with  the  opposite  results  of  the  experiments  of 
Sennebier,  Ingenhouz,  Spalianzani,  and  others  on  this  subject, 
will  receive  them  with  caution.  That  oxygen  contains  light,  as 
an  ingredient,  is  a  supposition  wholly  unsupported  by  experience. 
The  effects  of  water  and  carbon,  as  manures,  are  next  noticed, 
and  explained  v/ith  great  propriety  and  precision.  Phosphorus 
is  an  ingredient  in  vegetables  \  and  its  source,  according  to  Dr. 
Darwin,  is  lime-stone.  Lime-stone  certainly  becomes  phosphoric 
by  heating;  but,  when  naturally  so,  we  do  not  know  its  e^ect§ 
in  vegetation,  and  have  reason  to  think  it  has  no  influence.  Tha^ 
the  phbsphorism  of  lime  .arises  from  its  having  been  tlie  shells 
of  marine  'animals  we  oakp  scarcely  admit,  since  Mr.  Kirwan  has, 
so  clearly  shown  that  this  origin  is  highly  improbable,  except  in 
a  very  limited  sphere.  ^ 

The  advantages  of  lime  are  well  detailed,  excepting  as  to  its 
apposed  power  of  conveying  phosphorus  to  the  vegetable,  which 
would  possibly  be,  even  then,  but  useless.  That  it  will  contri- 
bute tt>  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  is  doubtful,  and  not,  in  pur 
opinion,  very  probabk.  The  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  left 
after  burning  a  vegetable  is  very  trifling;  and,  though  we  have 
now  reason  to  suppose  the  basis  of  .the  allviali  is  lime,  yet^thi* 
adds  but  little  more.  .  * 

The  properties  of  clay,  as  a  manure,  are  described  with  great 
precision  \  and  many  minute  ciroumstahces  not  generally  jtnowa 
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are  addecL  The  circumstances  of  clay  decomposing  sea-^aff> 
and,  when  slightly  burnt,  of  attracting  nitre  or  its  acid  from  the 
air,  deserve  particular  notice,  and  in  part  explain  the  advantage? 
of  this  singular  substance  asi  a  manure.  The  metalliq  oxyds  ar^ 
also  recommended,  at  least  by  Ivay  of  trij4-  While  we  distrust 
the  virtues  of  oxygen  for  the  purpose  of  promotiitg  vegetation, 
^c  distrust  still  more  so  those  of  the  jfnetallic  oxyds,  even  were 
there  not  decisive  experimetlts  of  their  injurious  tendency  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  chemistry^  Opposite  facts  also  merit 
attentibft.  Strong  red  loam  certainly  contains  iron;  yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  its  strong  vegetative  power  is  increased  iy 
that  addition,  since  its  component  parts  of  clay^  s^nd,  and  cal- 
careous earth,  ate  exactly  in  the  best  proportions.  Lands  where 
iron  abounds  are,  on  the  contrary,  generally  barren.  The  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  mangaitesc  are  certainly  not  productive  i 
and  the  neighbouring  fields  on  which  th^  refuse  powder  has  been 
accidentally  scattered  show  no  peculiar  marks  of  fertility.  If  the 
loose  black  modr-land  owe  arty  part  of  its  colour  to  manganese,- 
it  "will  be  a  decisive  evidence  against  this  oxyd  as  a  mantire;  and 
the  present  question  is  of  inore  importance,  since  manganese 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of- oxygen,  and  holds  it  less  tena^ 
ciously  than  any  other  metallic  cak.  From  the  eighth  para-* 
graph  of  this^  section,  entitled  *  Manures  by  spontaneous  decom- 
poskion,'  we  shall  select  some  singular  and  curious  facts.  In- 
deed the  whole  of  this  paragraph  deserves  much  attention. 

*  in  the  ^omachs  of  animals  a  saccharine  process  precedes  the 
vinous  fermentation }  which  last  only  occurs  when  the  animal  power 
of  digestion  or  absorption  is^  for  a  time  suspended.  A  similar  process 
cTccurs  in  the  germination  of  vegetable  roots,  whereby  meal  is  con- 
verted into  sugar,  as  in  the  malt-house  $  and  in  the  gradCial  ripening" 
of  apples  and  pears^  after  they  are  plucked  from  the  tree  ;  but  all 
these  may  be  said  to  be  still  alive  ^  and  this  change  of  meal  or  of  mu^ 
cilage  into  sugar  may  thus  be  esteemed  a  vegctaWe  rather  than  a  che- 
mical process. 

*  The  art  of  cookery,  by  exposing  vegetable  and  aniMal  substances 
to  heat,  has  contributed  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  fend  of  man* 
kind  by  converting  the  acerb  juices  of  some  fruits  into  sugar,  as  in 
the  Baking  of  unripe  pears  and  the  bruising  of  unripe  apples  }  in  bothi 
which  situations  the  life  of  the  vegetable  is  destroyed,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  harsh  juice  into  a,  sweet  one  must  be  performed  by  at 
chemical  process  j  and  not  by  jsl  vegetable  one  only,  as  the  germina- 
tion of  barky  in  making  malt  has  generally  been  supposed* 

*  Some  large  round  austere  pears  were  yesterday,  November  ao, 
shewn  me  after  haying  been  nine  hours' in  the  oven  behind  a  kitchen 
fire  covered  some  inches  with  water  iu  a  steam-pot.  On  toting  them 
they  were  sweet,  and  soft,  and  appeared  to  have  had  at  least  the  heat^ 
of  boiHng  water.  They  were  replaced  in  the  oven,  and  kept  in  it 
twelve  hours  longer,  and  then  became  nearly  as  sweet  as  syrup  or 
treacle ;  which  might  in  part  have  been  occasioaed  by  the  evapora- 
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lion  ti  half  the  water.  From  this  curipus  circumstance  there  seems 
reason  to  conclude,  that  in  a  degree  of  heat  about  that  of  boiling 
water  the  saccharine  process  may  succeed ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
tkit  process  of  fermentation  may  be  prevented  from  existing ;  which 
I  hope  may  induce  some  chemical  philosopher  to  investigate  by  ex- 
periments this  curious  |pd  important  subject. 

*  Some  cirqumstances,  which  seem  to  injure  the  life  of  several 
fruits,  seem  to  forward  the  sj^rcharine  process  of  their  juices.  Thus 
a  some  kinds  of  pears  are  gathered  a  week  before  they  would  ripen 
on  the  tree,  and  are  laid  on  a  heap  and  covered,  their  juice  becomes 
sweet  many  days  sooner.  The  Hking  off  a  circular  piece  of  the  bark 
from  a  branch  of  a  pear-tree  causes  the  fruit  of  that  branch  to  ripen 
sooner  by  a  fortnight^  as  I  have  more  than  oHce  observed.  The 
wounds  made  in  apples  by  insects  occasion  those  apples  to  ripen 
sooner ;  caprification,  or  the  piercing  of  figs,  in  the  island  of  Malta, 
is  said  to  ripen  them  sooner ;  and  I  am  well-infonned,  that  when 
bunches  of  gi;apes  in  this  country  have  acquired  their  expected  size, 
that  if  the  st^lk  of  each  bunch  be  cut  half  through,  they  will  sooner 
ripen, 

.  *  The  germinating  barley  in  the  malt-house  1  bejieve  acquires  not 
half  its  sweetnes?  till  the  life  of  the  seed  is  destroyed;  and  the  sac- 
charine process  th?n  continued  or  advanced  by  the  heat  in  drying  it ; 
though  I  have  lately  b^en  informed  that  some  grains  of  malt  will  ve- 
getate after  having  been  dried  in  the  usual  manner,  which  however 
may  have  been  owing  to  their  not  having  been  previously  suffered 
perfectly  to  germinate.  Thus  in  animal  digiestion  the  sugar  produ- 
ced in  the  stomach  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  as  fast  as  it  is  made  % 
4>therwise  it  ferments  and  produces  flatulency ;  so  in^  the  germination 
of  barley  in  the  malt-house,  so  long  as  the  new  plant  lives,  the  sugar 
I  suppose  is  absorbed  as  fast  as  it  is  made ;  but  that  which  we  use  in 
jnaking  beer  is  the  sugar  produced  by  a  chemical  process  ^ter  the 
<leath  of  tbe  young  pknt,  or  which  is  made  more  expeditiously  than 
the  plant  can  absorb  it, 

*  It  is  probably  this  saccharine  process  which  obtains  in  new  hay- 
etacks  too  hastily  5  and  which,  by  immediately  running  iq^o  fermen- 
tation^ produces  so  much  heat  as  to  set  them  on  lire.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  grain,  pr  seeds,  or  roots,  used  in  the  distilleries,  as  wheat^ 
canary  seed,  potatoes,  are  not  I  believe  previously  subjected  to  ger- 
mination ;  but  are  in  part,  by  a  chemical  process,  converted  into  sugar, 
and  immediately  subjected  to  vinous  fermentation.  And  it  is  proba- 
ble, a  process  may  sometime  be  discovered  of  producing  sugar  from 
«tarch  or  meal ;  and  of  separating  i^  from  them  for  (tone«tic  pur- 
poses by  alcohol ;  which  dissolves  sugar  but  ?iot  mupilagc ;  or  by 
other  noeans, 

*  This  then  may  l?e  tcmled  the  saccharine  fermentstio'ij  and  wi^y 
exist,  I  suppose,  beneath  pr  upon  the  earth  in  the  beginning  of  some 
'spontaneous  vegetable  decompositions,  previous  to  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation; and  may  supply  thus  a  very  nutritive  material  to  vegeta^ 
tion,  similar  to  that  which  the  embryon  plants  in  the  seeds  of  many 
fruit-trees  acquire'^  from  their  fruits ;  arid  to  that,  which  the  eip- 
bryons  in  many  farinaceous  seeds  acquire   from  the  spontancoui 
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change  of  the  meal  in  their  cotykdons ;  though  perhaps  in  less  quan- 
tity and  purity.*     p.  229. 

What  relates  to  *  manures  by  chemical  decomposition'  appears 
to  us  more  ingenious  than  solid;  but  there  are  some  judicious 
remarks  on  neglected  alimentary  substanjps,  useful  in  times  of 
scarcity.  *  Manures  by  insect  decomposition'  are  also  pointed  out 
tndi  great  ingenuity;  but  the  remarks  most  valuable  in  practice 
are  those  *  on  the  preservation  and  application  of  manures^* 
'I'hcse  are  in  every  respect  excellent,  if  we  exceipt  a  little  of  the 
former  fancy  of  vegetables  being  of  animal  nature,  and  tfie  ad- 
vantage of  finding  manures  which  can  be  easily  digested  in  their 
stomachs. 

~  The  eleventh  section,  ^  on  the  draining  and  "watering  lands,*  is 
full  of  remat-ks  truly  ingenious,  and  adapted  to  practice.  The  whole 
doctrine  of  springs,  and  their  management,  whether  to  be  em- 
ployed as  useful,  or  diverted  as  injurious,  is  well  explained! 
The  advantages  of  flooding  land,  though  sufficiently  known) 
have  not,  we  believe,  been  so  clearly  and  philosophfcally  de- 
scribed.— An  improved  form  of  Hiero's  fountain,  and  plates  of 
^n  hoi^zontal  wind-mill  and  a  centrifugal  pump,  are  annexed. — 
Perhaps  we  may  observe  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  suspiciort 
tii  Elden  Hole  having  ever  been  the  shaft  of  a  volcano;  nor 
should  we  have  stopped  to  make  this  observation,  but  to  correct^ 
a  kind. of  volcanic  mania  which  has  too  mi^ch  prevailed. 

The  twelfth  action  is  *  on  the  aeration  and  pulverisation  of 
soil ;'  but  in  this,  though  we  find  much  to  praise,^  we  find  many 
things  to  which  we  canncjft  givea  very  ready  assent.  When  oxygen 
unites  with  carbon,  for  instance,  heat  is  thrown  out ;  but  it  does 
hot  follow  from  hence  that  we  should  sow  and  set  immediately 
after  the  plough  and  spade:  for  supposing  the  carbon  to  imitewith- 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which,  considering  its  other"  aflEnities,  i$ 
not  very  probable,  some  tirne  may  be  required  to  ^arm  the 
earth.  Practice  does  not,  however^  support  the  necessity  of 
this  immediate  succession,  diough  it  is»  seldom  long  delayed  on 
other  accounts.  Fallowing  rich  soils  is  injurious,  we  think,  for 
a  reason  :s6mewhat  different  from  that  assigned  by  our  author  : 
it  is  because  they  may  be  rendered  too  luxuriant;  as,  in  the  flat 
grounds  not  far  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Parrett,  dung  is  re- 
jected, because  the  wheat,  in  consequence  of  toogreat  luxuriance,  ^ 
does  not  shoot,  and  the  grass  fails  from  its  richness.  Various 
other  circumstances  may  be  also  adduced,  if  necessary,  to  ex- 
plain the  fact,  which  has  not  been  stated  with  all  its  bearings. 
Turnips  do  not  inipoverish  ground  for  many  reasons :  when 
sheep  are  ted  on  it,  the  remains  of  the  turnips,  and  the  dung  of 
the  sheep  are  useful  as  manures :  when  turnips  are  drawn,  their 
fibrous  roots igreatly  loosen  a  too  tenacious  soil ;  but^  above  all. 
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in  c6nsequeuce  ,of  their  luxuriant  growth  afld  the  -shad^  ^<irde4 
by  their  leaves,  they  destroy  very  efiectually  every  kind  of  W6c4# 
and  indeed  -are  often  planted  with  success  in  ground  that  ha;8 
long  lain  waste  for  this  purpose.  The  remarics  on  TuIFs  iJri^ 
Husbandry  are  truly  judicious. — Horse-hoeing  is  preferred  tp 
liand-hoeing,  and  ^n  improved  drill  machine  is  described,  ^hic^ 
■deserves  attention. — "f  he  advantages  of  transplanting  wheat  ^r^ 
we  suspect,  too  much  exaggerated.  :     •  : 

Tjbe  thirteenth  section  is  '  on  iight,heat,  and  electricity.*  -J)j?. 
Darwin  admits  the  distinction  between  light  and  heat,  and  y^ 
supposes  light  to  be  an  ingredient  in  oxygen.  He  allows  tb^ 
light  separates  heat,  which  we  think  is  inconsistent  with  thcif 
union  in  oxygenous  gas;  and  wherever  li^t  is  separated  by  tte 
union  of  oxygen  with  carbon  or  any  otiier  body,  the  light  is  i^orp 
probably  derived  from  the  latter  than  from  the  oxygen.  We  shall 
select  one  passage,  as  it  relates  to  a  forn^r  observation  respecting 
-the  influence  of  oxygen  on  vegetation.  We  insert  it  to  show 
the  weakness  of  the  argument,  since  azote  is  insoluble,  we  be- 
lieve, in  cold  water,  and  hydrogen  with  difficulty  soluble  alone. 

*  It  may  be  added  in  this  plaee,  that  there  "may  also  be  a  fallacy 
in  the  supposed  results  of  those  experiments,  whete  plants  have  *bebn 
confined  io  hydrogen  or  azote  mixed  with  atmospheric  air;  and  haw 
^een  believed  to  have  vegetated  more  vigorously,^  and  to  have  ijif- 
liorated  the  air.  In  these  experiments  I  suspect  that  the  inTpu?::e 
part  of  the  air  was  attracted  by  the  water,  and,  ta^eu  up  by  the  ab- 
sorbents of  the  roots  of  the  plants  from  the  water,  rather  than  by  thtc 
absorbents  of  their  leaves  or  stems  in  the  air ;  and  that  the  meliora- 
i:ion  of  the  air  was  occasioned^  as  above  described,  by  the  action  .of 
the  light  on  the  water  perspired  from  the, surface  of  the  plant,  or.hbt- 
Tated  by  its  points  from  the  water,  with  which  part  of  it  was  cbver- 
-ed.  This  is  rendered  more  probable,  because  plants  and  seeds  in  the 
experiments  of  others  ceased  to  vegetate  in  those  gasses,  which  we^e 
♦totally  deprived  of  oxygen,  as  in  M.  Scheele's  experiments  on  tbe 
growth  of  seeds»'     p.  302^ 

The  effects  of  heat  are  well  described,-  and  particularly  those 
of  snow,  though  wc  would  exclude  all  the  influence  of  its  oxy- 
gen, which  has  not  been  shown  to  exist  in  snow,  at  least  in  any 
great  extent.  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  cold  on  the 
human  body,  which  Dr.  t)arwin  hints  at,  we  may  take  this  op- 
portunity of  making  one  remark.  It,  has  been  observed  that  long 
-and  continued  cold  renders/the  seasons  unhealthy.  This  general 
proposition  must  be  admitted,  Vv^th  some  limitations.     In  cold 

.  seasons  more  people  die — at  first,  from  the  cold  destroying  an  ir- 
Titability  previously  diminished  by  old  a^e  and  other  disorders-=- 
afterwards,  when  the  frost  ceases,  from  the  sudden  relaxation. , 

'This  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  bills  of  mortality;  but,  in 
general,  winter's  cold  is  not  unhealthy :  there  is  on  the  whole  a . 
less  quantum  of  disease,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  j  there 
■  Y4,_  ' 
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arc  fewer  people  sick,  and  common  diseases  are  in  general  less 
dangerous.  Electricity,  Dr.  Darwin  supposes,  contributes  to 
vegetation,  whether  it  be  vitreous  or  resinous;  and  perhaps  with 
reason,  though  opposing  experiments  may  be  still  adduced.  Our 
author  thinks  these  electric  matters  are  two  fluids  strongly  at- 
tracting each  other,  not  one  fluid  in  excess  and  the  other  in 
defect. 

This  second  part  concludes  with  the  diseases  of  plants,  a  sub- 
ject scarcely  yet  investigated  "with  philosophical  discrimination, 
what,  however,  may  be  considered  as  still  more  wanting,  is  a 
treatise  on  the  hygiene  of  vegetables,  the  means  of  preserving 
their  health,  whiqi  has  been  little  attended  to  till  within  these 
few  years.  Let' us,  however,  follow  our  author.  The  diseases 
of  plants  noticed  are  those  from  internal  causes,  from  the  exter- 
nal elements,  from  insects  and  vermin.  The  first  clas^  is  ex- 
amined at  length,  and  very  satisfactorily,  to  this  examination  arc 
added  the  most  successful  means  of  prevention  or  relief.  In  the 
-first  class  of  diseases  Dr.  Darwin  dexterously  escapes  frdm  the 
consideration  of  diseases  from  the  sensibility,  *  voluntarity,'  and 
associated  motions  of  vegetables,  confining  himself  to  those  of 
their  irritability.  We  are  surprised  that  he  overlooked  the 
erotomania  of  vegetables:  we  think  at  least  he  might  have  found 
the  nostalgia.  Plants  are,  however,  certainly  diseased  from  accu- 
mulated and  exhausted  irritability,  like  animak;  but  Dr.  Gir- 
tanncr^s  system  of  these  arising  from  excess  or  defect  of  oxygen 
has  been  long  since  exploded,  and  should  not  have  found  its  way 
into  a  work  so  respectable  as  this  before  us.  Other  diseases  are, 
the  mildew  and  the  rust,  on  the  leaves  and  branches;  the  spur 
and  the  smut  in  the  seed.  The  two  former,  are  fungi,  from 
dampness  and  want  of  ventilation ;  the  spur,  from  the  impregna- 
tion of  an  insect;  and  the  smut,  a  decay  of  the  seed  in  conse- 
quence of  its  want  of  impregnation  by  the  male  farina.  In  this 
last  opinion  Dr.  Darwin  follows  an  ingenious  author  in  the  Bath 
Transactions,  formerly  noticed  at  some  length,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  Spallanzani.  Other  diseases,  less  generally  noticed,  arc 
the  canker  (gangrene) ;  honey-dew,  which  our  author  attributes 
to  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  sap,  and  strangely  compares  it  to 
the  diabetes  mellitus,  or  the  morbus  sudatorius  of  the  last 
century,  but  which  is  certainly  the  eflect  of  injury  from  an  in- 
sect, or  the  nidus  of  one;*  exudatiomilitiris,  a  mucilaginous 
exudation  in  consequence  of  too  much  heat  and  a  neglect  of 
ventilation  in  hot-houses;  fluxus  umbilicalis,  or  sap-flow;  and 
secretio  gummosa,  an  exudation  of  gum  commonly  observed  in 
the  cherry-tree.  Diseases  from  external  elements  are  well  ex- 
plained, but  offer  nothing  very  peculiarly  interesting.  The  use 
pf  common  salt  is  suspicious.  As  a  stimulus  only.  Dr.  Darwin 
thinks  it  may  be  injurious,  by  exhausting  irritability,  or  by  hasten- 
ing the  plant  forward  with  a  prexnature  luxuriance  of  leaves  and 
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Stalk  to  tlie  injury  ofethe  flower  or  fruit.  The  difFerent  facts  on 
this  subject  are  not  well  established.  As  clay  will  4ecomposc 
it,  may  not  the  same  earth  decompose  its  alkali  also?  or  may  not 
this  effect  bq  produced  by  other  agents  ?  In  t])is  way  it  might  be 
useful  asV  manure  5  but  we  know  not  that  it  acts  on  the  plant  as 
a  stifhulus.  The  proportion  must  be  always  "small,  or  it  will  de- 
stroy die  crop  it  was  designed  to  assist. 

•  After  a  time  I  suspect  vegetables  will  always  be  liable  to  disease 
from  this  stimulating  innutritive  material ;  and  that  though  it  may- 
increase  the  early  growth  of  the  plant,  it  will  injure  its  flowering  or 
seed-bearing ;  and  that  hence,  if  it  be  used  at  all,  it  should  be  a  httlc 
before  the  time  that  the  plant  would  acquire  that  part  of  its  growth 
which  is  wanted.  Thus  if  the  herb  t)r  young  stem  only  b^  wanted, 
as  in  spinage,  mercury,  asparagus,  apply  salt  early  ;  if  the  flower  be 
wanted,  as  in  brocoli  and  artichoke,  or  in  tulip  or  hyacinth,  moisten 
them  with  a  slight  solutiou  of  salt,  when  the  flower-bud  is  formed. 
When  the  fruit  or  seed  is  wanted,  as  in  melons  or  cucumbers,  or 
peas  and  beans,  apply  the  solution  of  salt  still  lat^,  and  at  all  times 
with  rather  a  parsimonious  hand.  , 

*  Similar  to  this,  where  animals  diseased  with  siiperabundancy  of  fat 
are  required,  it  i^  customary,  I  am  told,  to  feed  poultry  for  the  Lon- 
don markets  by  mixing  gin  and  even  opium  with  their  food,  and  to 
keep  them  in  the  dark ;  but  they  must  be  killed  as  soon  as  their  cor- 
pulency is  formed,  or  they  soon  become  weak  and  emaciated,  like 
human  drunkards.  And  in  some  countries,  as  in  Languedoc  in 
France,  the  livers  of  geese  and  ducks  are  required  to  be  enlarged  and 
diseased,  as  they  are  reckoned  a  dainty  by  modern  epicures,  as  well 
as  by  the  ancient  ones,  who  speak  of  the  tumidum  jecur  anseris;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  animals  are  kept  in  the  dark,  and  crammed  with 
more  thaa  their  natiu-al  quantity  of  nutriment ;  but  are  said  to  be- 
come lean,  and  to  die,  if  not  killed  as  soon  as  this  disease  is  pro- 
duced.*    p.  337. 

The  diseases  arising  from  insects  are  numerous  and  highly 
dangerous.  It  is  with  a  design  of  avoiding  these  that  we  re- 
commended changing  the  seasons  of  vegetables  in  our  re  vie  V  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Commerce.  Thus, 
if  the  early  leaves  of  a  rose-tree  be  carefully  removed,  the  plant 
•will  flower  in  auttimn,  and  not  be  covered  with  insects.  A 
strong  early  potatoe  is  seldom  affected  with  the  curl.  The  very 
great  enemy  of  the  vegetable  world,  particularly  of  the  gardens 
and  hot-houses,  is  the  aphis,  an  insect  with  difficulty  destroyed. 
Ijime-water,  with  fixed  alkali,  in, the  proportion  of  three  parts  of 
recently  calcined  lime  to  two  parts  of  a  Saturated  solution  of 
alkali^  will  kill  many  worms  and  insects,  without  injuring, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  foliage.  Various  other  plans  are  recom- 
mended, but  we  do  not  find  that  they  succeed  in  destroying  the 
aphis.  Our  author  thinks  that  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  some 
plants  which  the  insect  does  not  attack  may  succeed ;  but  this 
plan  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried.*    To  attack  the  aphis  by  the^ 
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extensive  propagation*  of  his  own  natural  enemy,  as  in  the  fd* 
lowing  passage,  vshould  not,  we  think, -be  tried  before  we  are  cer- 
tain that  this  aliy  may  not  be  almost  as  injurious  to  the  plants  as 
himself. 

*  The  most  ingenious  manner  of  destroying  the  aphis  would  be 
tfFected  by  the  propagation  of  its  greatest  enemy,  the  larva  of  the 
aphidivorous  fly ;  of  which  I  have  given  a  print,  and  which  is  said  by 
Rcaumer,  torn.  iii.  mem.  9.  to  deposit  its  eggs,  where  the  aphis 
abounds  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  larvae  are  produced,  they  devour 
hundreds  around  them  with  the  necessity  of  fto  other  movements  but 
by  turning  to  the  right  or  left,  arresting  the  aphis  and  sucking  it» 
juices.  If  these  eggs  could  be  collected  and  carefully  preserved  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  properly  disposed  on,  nectarine  and  peach-trees  in. 
the  early  spring,  or  protected  frdm  injury  in  hot-houses,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  this  plague  of  the  aphis  might  be  counteracted  by  the  natu- 
ral means  of  devouring  one  insect  by  another,  as  the  serpent  of  Moses 
devoured  those  of  the  magicians. 

*  Mr,  Horrocks  of  Derby  shewed  me  this  larva  of  the  aphidivorous 
fiy,  which  I  saw  devour  two  or  three  aphises ;  and  Mr.  Swanwick  of 
this  town,  at  my  request,  made  an  acciuate  drawing  both  of  the 
larva  and  fly,  which  he  kindly  favoured  me  with,  accompanied  witla 
the  following  note:  ^ 

**  On  August  the  4th  Mr.  Horrocks  obligingly  sent  me  an  aphi- 
divorouj  larva  in  a  box  on  a  leaf  of  a  plum-tree,  on  which  were  a 
number  of  aphises ;  and  I  had  almost  immediately  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it  eat  one. 

**  The  method  of  taking  his  prey  is  thus :  he  is  like  the  sloth  in 
\m  disposition,  fbr  he  does  not  rouble  about  while  he  has  food  around 
him.  He  only  lifts  up  his  head,  and  strikes  it  down  again,  extending 
it  in  various  directions,  as  if  he  was  blind,  and  repeating  the  above  ac- 
tion. If  by  so  doing  he^happens  to  feel  an  aphis,  he  immediately 
seizes  it  by  the  back,  lifts  it  up  and  poises  it  in  the  air,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent it  from  liberating  itself  by  its  struggles  against  the  siu^acc  of  the 
leaf,  or  that  it  may  fall  more  easily  into  the  cavity  of  his  moiith.  In 
this  position  he  Iwlds  it,  while  he  pierces  it,  and  sucks  the  juice  out 
of  the  body ;  which  having  done,^  he  drops  the  skin,  licks  his  iips 
round  with  his  Httle  black  tongue,  contracts  his  head,  and  drops  tt 
down  ;  thus  resting  in  perfect  repose  for  some  time,  after  which^he 
repeats  the  sanr^e  actions*  Biit  if  he  is  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  he  sel- 
dom gives  himself  this  trouble,  but  waits  tiH,au  aphis  touches  him, 
when  he  immediately  turns  his  head  round,  and  with  fatal  certainty 
seizes  him,  poizing  him  as  bt^fore./*     p.  356.        ^    . 

Various  other  ingenious  remarks  respecting  the  depredations 
of  insects  are  subjoined,  which  we  cannot  abridge,  and  wtich 
wpuld  be  too  extensive  to  transcribe. 

The  last  class  of  diseases  (casualties  would  here  be  a  better 
word)  arise  from  vermin.  Those  chierfly  noticed  are  rats  and 
moles.  The  latter,  it  is  observed,  begin  their  work  soon  after 
sun-rise,  or  before  it  can  have  had  time  to  warm  the  carrfi ;  so 
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^ScOt  Dr.  Darwin  supposes  they  may  be  sensible  of  the  litfle  light 
'whidi  can  reach  them.  May  they  not,  however,  derive  their 
knowledge  from  feeling,  in  consequence  of  evaporation  haying 
began? — A  method  of  catching  moles,  successfuiiy  practised  by 
an  able  artist,  is  subjoined. — ^Thc  third  part  is  on  agriculture 
and  horticulture ;  but  our  article  is  too  far  extended  to  engage 
in  a  new  inquiry.  We  shall  conclude  the  work  \x\  another 
number.        » 

(To  le  continued,) 

Art.  ^^X,-^— a  Practical  Inquiry  into  disordered  Respiration  ;  distin^ 

-gmshing  the  Species  of  Convulsive  Asthmdy   their  Causes y  and  Ifp- 

dications  of  Cure,     The  second  Editiony  corrected;  with  an  Apn 

pendix.    By  Robert  Brecy  M.D,    %vo,    ^s.  Boards,    Robinsons. 

1800. 

VVe  are  wi^  difficulty^  induced  to  unlearn  doctrines  long 
;associated  by  habit,  which  have  ^  grown  with  our  growth,  and 
strengthened  With  our  strength.'  This  attempt  therefore  to  re- 
turn, in  at  least  one  instance,  to  the  humoural  pathology,,  we 
cannot  but  receive  with  distrust,  probably  with  a  little  dissatis- 
faction. Aware,  however,  of  our  predilection  for  an  opposite 
opinion,  in  dis^cussing  the  subject  before  us,  we  shall  keep  the 
strictest  watch  on  ourselves,  ami  endeavour  to  give  the  author  and 
hi&  doctrine — ^in  fashionable,  pugilistic  language — ^  fair  play.' 

We  must  be  allowed  to  commence  with  observing,  that,  in 
our  <:^inion,  Dr.  Bree's  system  is  untenable.  In  thi«  inquiry 
•we  must  confine  ourselves .  t:o  convulsive  asthma,  the  only  spe- 
cies indeed  of  the  disease,  sin^ce  every  otlier  similar  disorder  is 
referable  to  dyspnoea.  Convulsive  asthma  is  the  only  kind  of 
anhelatio  not  connected  with  any  other  train  of  maladies,  the  only 
species  truly  distinguishable  from  catarrhus  sufFocativus^cynanche 
stridula,  KydrothpraX,  &c.;  and  the  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the 
disease  arise  from,  or  be, connected  with,  an  accumulation  of  a 
serous  fluid.  We  contend  that  no  such  cause  exists,  5  that  g. 
cause  of  this  kind  is  neither  warranted  by  the  previous  appear- 
ances, the  symptoms,  nor  the  termination.  On  this  point  the 
authority  of  modem  Galenists  we  cannot  admit,  as  tlie  idea  of 
an  excess  of  fluid  matter,  as  well  as  its. defect,  was  too  firmly 
rooted  -in  their  minds  to  be  for  a  moment  overlooked.  Their 
facts  we  sliall  notice ;  but  must  previously  observe,  that  these 
are  the  consequences,  not  the  cause,  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Bree's  tiieory  is,  that  in  every  case  of  asthma  there  is  a 
-fluid  matter  accumulated,  which  the  most  active  exertions  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  during  the  paroxysm,  are  calculated  to 
overcome, — and  that  the  termination  of  this  fit  depends  upon 
ihe  excretion  of  tliia  matter.     What  are  the  proofs  ?     Previou* 
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to  the  fit  there  is  a  languor  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  symptoms 
pf  dyspepsia  ;  but  these  precede  other  diseases,  and  particularly 
gout :  they  are  symptoms  of  many  different  affections  of  the' 
stomach,  liver,  &c.  but  in  no  instance  marks  of  serous  accumu- 
lation. Suppose  no  symptoms  of  this  kind  appear,  the  asthma^ 
trc  patient  is  still  affected  by  noxious  fumes,  the  retrocession  of 
a  slight  eruption,  or  the  repulsion  of  a  gouty  swelling.  It  is 
singular  that  none  of  these  causes  prove  most  remotely  an  accu-c 
mulation  of  fluids  in  the  lungs  or  any  morbid  fulness,  un-* 
less  gout  is  such,  or  unless  a  few  pustules,  whose  combined 
fluid  would  not  fill  a  tea-spoon,  should  be  too  great  a  load  fbf 
vessels  which  in  twenty-four  hours  are  capable  of  evacuating 
a  pint.  What  are  the  immediately  preceding  symptoms? — 
The  asthmatic  who  wakes  in  a  suffocation  is  oft^n  peculiarly 
cheerful  the  preceding  evening,  and  apparently  remarkably  well. 
Where  then  is  this  matter  which  is  so  soon  to  overwhelm  the 
pulmonary  organs  ?  When  he  has  feelings  of  load  and  incan* 
venience,  these  are  not  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  bowels — organs 
which  have  not  the  slightest  sympathetic  connexion  with  the 
lungs.  When  the  fit  arrives,  the  respiratory  organs  greatly  la- 
bour 'y  but  is  their  action  really  increased  ?  The  asthmatic  has 
told  us  that  his  feelings  are  those  of  oppression  on  the  chesty 
impeding  its  expansion  \  and  the  very  slight  expansion  which 
is  obtained  requires  all  the  aid  of  the  assisting  muscles.  Dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  we  know,  is  produced  from  infatctipn  of 
the  bronchial  glands;  but  the  symptoms  attending  the  disease 
from  this  cause  mark  it  distinctly  from  asthma,  whether  the  in- 
farction be  inflammatory  or  serous.  There  is  no  apparent  load 
then  to  be  removed;  and  if  there  were,  is  this  oppression  on  the 
breath  calculated  to  remove  it,  or  does  it  remove  a  load  of  any 
kind?  The  only  actions  we  know,  which  promote  excretion 
from  the  bronchial  vessels,  are  vomiting  and  coughing.  Here 
neither  occur ;  while,  in  every  instance  where  laborious  breath* 
irig  aris^  from  accumulated  fluid,  the  oppression  is  a  svmptom 
only.  This  laborious  breathing  our  author  calls,  we  tnink  in- 
correctly, increased  action :  it  is  strictly,  more  frequently,  re* 
pea  ted  action  from  the  insufficiency  of  each  respiration.  Is  the 
tremor  of  a  paralytic  arm  increased  action?  Is  the  laborious 
breaking  of  the  croup  increased  action  ?  But  let  us  look  to  the 
termination.  In  peripneumony,  the  disease  is  relieved  by  a  re* 
gular  and  continued  discharge  of  well-concocted  matter  ;  in  ca- 
tarrhous  suffocations  the  relief  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
and  steady  discharge  of  a  proper  sputum ;  in  asthma  the  dis-» 
charge  is  thin,  inconsiderable  In  quantity,  and  of  very  short  du^ 
ration.  From  long  experience,  too,  we  have  good  reason  for 
asserting,  as  a  fact,  that  the  laborious  breathing  remits  previous 
to  the  discharge.  Allowing,  however,  that  the  serum  were  the 
cause,  and  that  the  discharge  had  cured  the  asthma,  why  does 
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Ik  S6  ^OGri  accumulate  again  ?  The  asthmatic  breathes  with  to- 
lerable freedom  during  the  day,  without  any  marks  of  the  tlis- 
easc  recurring ;  yet  it  pretty  certainly  returns  tlie  succeeding  , 
night,  nor  will  every  means  of  expectoration  prevent  it.  The 
great  fact,  however,  on  which  Dr.  Bree  rests,  must  bfe  noticed — 
the  numerous  testimonies,  in  every  age,,  of  a  sefous  fluid  found 
in  the  lungs  of  those  who  die  of  asthmas.  Those,  however, 
acquainted  with  dissections  know  that  they  more  commonly  see 
the  effects  than  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  nor  does  any  rational 
pathologist,  we  believe,  imagine  the  milkv  exudation  in  fatal 
cases  of  the  peritonitis  puerperarum  to  Be  really  milk,  the 
newly-formed  membrane  in  croup  to  have  existed  as  a  previous 
cause  of  the  disease,  or  the  sputum  which  oppresses  tile  lungs 
in  peripneumony  to  have  occasioned,  by  accumulation,  the  in- 
flammation. 

As  Dr*  Bree  is  a  sufferer  from  asthma,  his  history  is  pecu- 
liarly accurate ;  yet  we  perceive  that  he  rather  describes  a  par- 
ticular case — ^a  variety  of  the  disease,  and  not  the  species.  The 
collection  froip  authors  of  different  periods  is  remarkably  ex-  ^ 
tensive,  and  though  designed  for  a  particular  purpose,  that  of 
assisting  his  6Wn  theory,  is,  on  the  whole,  useful  and  instruc- 
tive. 

While,  however,  We  oppose  Br*  Breeds  system,  we  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  supporting  Dr.  CuUen's  doctrine  of  the 
disease  arising  from  a  constriction  of  the  bronchise.  Our  author 
cpflibats  it,  but  not  very  successfully.  We  are  unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  admit  of  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  organs  apparently 
neither  muscular  nor  acutely  sensible.  All  that  we  contend  for 
IS,  that  asthma  is  a  convulsive  disease  from  nervous  affection  ; 
land  we  have  seen  two  decided  cases  where  it  alternated  with 
mania,  in  patients  in  whom  there  was  not  the  slightest  turges- 
cence  bf  the  vessels  of  the  head.  In  Dr.  Bree's  very  full  and 
accurate  enumeration  of  the  remote  causes,  we  find  a  more 
considerable  support  of  our  opinion  than  his  own. 

Dr.  Bree's  second  species  is  what  authors  have  called  dry 
asthma ;  and  his  perplexity  is  not  inconsiderable  in  reconciling 
the  causes  of  the  two  species.  The  dry  astlima  he  attributei* 
to  aerial  irritation,  and  the  substance  here  to  be  discharged  is 
some  Very  subtile  effluvium.  We  could  show,  however,  or  we 
are  niistaken,  that  his  first  and  second  species  are  more  nearly 
allied  than  he  suspects,  and  that  they  are  varieties  alone. 

The  third  cause  of  irritation  is  in  Ae  abdominal  viscera; 
sand  this  constitutes  the  thiyd  species.  The  muscles  subservient 
to  respiration,  like  good  neighbours,  assist  each  other ;  but  the 
officious  ones  are  often  more  injurious  to  the  cause  than  useful. 
The  strict  connexion  between  the  lungs  and  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera we  admit ;  and  some  curious  instances  of  cominuriicated 
itritation  are  subjoined,  but  they  prove  only  that  asthma  is  a 
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truly  nervoUs  disease.  The,  fourth  species  ia  the  habitual  asthma^ 
after  the  irritation  is  removed. 

Dr.  Bree  next  examines  the  tribe  of  medicines  recommende4 
by  different  authors  in  asthma,  and  distinguishes  with  great  pro- 
priety the  circumstances  to  which  each  may  be  adapted.  Of 
these  he  chiefly  commends,  vinegar,  either  with  or  without 
squills,  but  unencumbered  with  saccharine  substances  during  the 
fit,  and  tonics  in  the  interval.  Of  seneka  root  he  speaks  with 
respect,  and,  in  sonie  cases,  supposes  oxygen  gas  may  be  use- 
ful. Calcareous  absorbents,  in  tie  intervals,  are  recommended  \ 
and  in^  his  particular  cases  we  ptrceive  he  adheres  to  the  warm 
stomachics,  combined  with  absorbents.  The  oxyd  gf  iron  our 
author  thinks  peculiarly  beneficial. 

Such,  on  the  whole>  is  Dr.  Bree's  work,  which  we  can  cheer- 
fully praise  for  his  diligence  in  compilation,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  his  practical  observations;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  mx^  is 
added  to  our  knowledge.  In  a  pathological  view,  he  has  Iwrought 
us  back  to  erroneous  and  improper  theories}  lior  has  he  greatly 
improved  our  practical  information.  To  what  Floyer  has  re* 
commended  in  the  fit  he.  has  scarcely  added  any  thing,  and  to 
the  direction  in  the  inter\'als  no  important  accession  is  perceptir 
ble.  The  dyspeptic  symptoms  chiefly  direct  him — and  these  np 
practitipner  has  neglected;  while  we  must  conclude  with  re- 
marking, that  the  practice  in  the  interval  neither  elucidates  nor 
supports  our  author's  doctrine* 


Art,  XII. — Remarks  on  a'  late  Puhlicationy  styled  the  History  of  the 
Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France^  (sfc.  By  William  Belsham^ 
Svo,  y.  6d.  sewed.     Robinsons.     1 800. 

•  • 

Art.  XIII. —  The  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great^Britain  cf 2d  France^ 
vindicated  from  a  late  Attack  of  Mr,  William  Belsham^  by  Her* 
bert  Marshy  B.D.  F.R.S.  ike.  ^vo.  y.  sewed.  Stockdaki 
i8oi. 

X  HE  calamitous  war  in  whicly  we  are  engaged  ceases  to  ex- 
cite the  inquiries  it  once  provoked,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  origin.. 
Whether  it  be  just  and  necessary,  as  asserted  on  the  one  side;  or 
unjust  and  unnecessary,  according  to  the  usual  epithets  of  the 
other;  all  seem  now  inclined  to  agree  that  np  war  has  evejr ' 
evinced  the  extravagance,  imbecillity,  and  haughtiness,  with 
which  it  has  been  been  conducted.  Never  were  such  exertions 
made  by  the  nation  in  any  former  period;  never  had  any  mini- 
ster possessed  such  unbounded  confidence :  opposition  was  en- 
tirely silenced — fleets,  armies,  and  the  nation  at  large,  were  al- 
together at  his  disposal :  yet,  excepting  the  brilliant  actions  of 
our  sailors,  in  which  the  valour  aad  the  skill  of  the  English 
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tiavy  have  been  emiijently^  conspicuous,  and  to  which  we  seem 
to  nave  been  exclusively  indebted,  no  events  ev^r  manifested 
more  feeble  con^ceptions  than  the  expeditions  planned  by  the 
cabinet,  none  ever  pointed  out  a  greater  ignorance  of  foreign 
relations,  or  were  accompanied  with  so  universal  a  dereliction  of 

allies.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  publications  of  the  two  an- 
tagonists before  us  can  excite  but  little  attention  v— more  inter- 
esting inquiries  occupy  the  general  mind, — and  every  one  is 
?iow  anxious,  not  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  but  the  means  of  terminating  its  horrors. 

On  tlie  subject  of  the  origin  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Marsh's  Hi- 
story of  the  Politics  of  Great-Britain  and  France  cannot  be  too 

^  much  commended  \  and  no  minister  perhaps  ever  received  such 
disinterested  and  valuable  support.  As  far  as  paper  documents 
extend,  no  man  ever  made  better  use  of  them,  nor  reasoned  con?* 
cerning  them  more  accurately  ;  yet  we  think  we  perceive  some 
considerable  degree  of  bias, — a  laudable  one,  we  confess,  if 
"bias  of  any  kind  may  ever  be  so  denominated  in  a  question  of 
argument,  in  favour  of  the  author's  own  country.  In  reality, 
in  a  quarrel  between  two  nations,  as  in  a  quarrel  between  two 
families,  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  in  writing  the  grievances  of  the 
contending  parties.  We  have  an  instance  before  our  eyes  at 
the  present  moment  in  tsit  seisure  of  the  Swedish  ships,  whe- 
ther on  the  seas,  or  at  Barcelona,  or  lately  in  our  ov/n  harbours. 

'  The  latter  is  evidently  an  act  of  aggressive  hostility;  though 
none  of  them  have  hitherto  produced  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  cabinet.  The  reason,  however, 
is  obvious — Sweden  does  not  at  present  feel  herself  in  a  state 
of  sufficient  strength  to  vindicate  what  she  niust  still  call  her 
claims  to  justic^.  These  indeed  were  all  notorious  acts*,  yet 
there  may  exist  also  many  other  points  ^of  warm  dispute  be- 

'  ween  the  two  cabinets,  which,  like  the  petty  affronts  in  domes* 
tic  life,  may  still  augment  the  animosity  till  it  break  out  into  a 
flame,  and  each  endeavour  to  find  pretexts  for  throwing  the 
origin  of  hostilities  on  the  opposite  party.  The  seisure  of  the 
English  ships  by  Russia  is  an  overt  act  of  hostility ;  yet  after  the 
surmises  thrown  out  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  some  pre- 
vious articles  of  agreement  between  the  two  parties,  we  may  yet 
be  allowed  to  question  whether  the  emperor  be  not  possessed  of 
some  plausible  grounds  for  this  conduct,  as  long^as  civilised  na- 
tions act  under  the  idea  that  it  is  not  base  and  dishonourable  to 
seise  occasionally  the  property  of  their  neighbours  with  whom 
they  are  at  peace  -,  and  that,  instead  of  an  open  declaration  of 
•war,  an  act  of  mean  and  private  injustice  is  to  be  the  signal  of 
hostilities.  '  - 

•  On  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  present  war,  the  situa- 
tion of  France  at  that  time  is  not  sufhcieiitly  considered  by  the 
Justotian  of  .the  pplitics  of  xkt  two  countries.    »She  was  attacke4 
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by  a  most  formidable  conspiracy ;  an  attempt  was  made  not  Only 
to  interfere  in  her  domestic  concerns,  but  to  partition  her  terri-* 
torics;  while  at  the  same  time  she  was  torn  to  pieces  by  factions 
within  her  own  bosom.     At  this  moment  Great-Britain  stood 
in  the  most  enviable  situation ;  the  trade  of  all  the  world  was 
flowing  into  her  ports,  her  friendship  was  courted  by  all  par- 
tics;— it  ought  not  to  have  been,  nor  was  it  her  wish,  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  politics  of  France ;  on  the  contrary,  she  re- 
mained neuter.     In  both  countries  indeed  violent  language  had 
been  occasionally  adopted  by  individuals,  yet  this  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  rupture  j  at  length  the  French  monarch  was 
executed,  and  the  English  government  then  thought  it  expedient 
to  recal  its  embassador.     This  measure  may  undoubtedly  be: 
justified  on  the  idea,  that  as  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  was  de- 
pf.ted  was  dead,  the  object  of  his  mission  could  no  longer  be 
fulfilled  5  yet  as  no  other  minister  was  appointed  to  the  ruling 
power  that  succeeded  him,  ground  w^s  unquestionably  given 
for  jealousy  and  distrust.     The  dismissal  of  Chauvelin,  die 
French  embassador,  increased  the  suspicions  of  the  new  repub- 
lic, and  it  became  evident 'that,  without  very  great  moderation 
and  prudence,  a  rupture  must  take   place  between   the  two 
countries.     On  the  part  of  France,  so  agitated  both  from  within 
and  from  without,  to  expect  such  a  degree  of  moderation  and 
prudence  must  argue  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  a, 
want  of  candour  and  impartiality :  it  becomes  therefore  a  question^ 
whether  the  British  cabinet  discovered  that  moderation  and  pru-» 
dence  which  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  our  opponents^ 
and  which,  enabling  them  to  triumph  over  all  undue  emotions 
of  passion  at  that  time  evinced  in  France,  might  have  continued 
the  balance  of  neutrality  for  a  longer  time  in  their  own  hands, 
and  have  restrained  the  new  republic  from  the  commission  of 
'acts  of  op€n  hostility  ? 

This  is  indeed  a  very  difficult  question  :  but  Ae  language  of 
lord  Grenville  was  certainly  not  vety  conciliating,  nor  calculated 
to  give  the  French  any  flattering  expectations.  All  the  forms 
of  diplomacy  may  be  explained,  and  ought  to  be  maintained  with 
dignity  on  ordinary  occasions;  yet  here  was  a  point  of  higher 
.  moment  than  mere  questions  of  form — the  interests  of  two  great 
nations  were  to  be  considered,  at  the  time  that  the  ordinary  go- 
vernment of  the  one  was  dissolved,  and  the  stability  of  the  new 
mode  was  disputable. '  On  such  occasions  great  minds  are  re- 
quired, and  are  indeed  indispensably  necessary,  in  opposition  to 
those  whose  ideas  are  bounded  by  the  mere  routine  of  office^ 
and  act  alone  by  precedents  deduced  from  the  intercourse  be- 
tween "settled  governments.  We  see  niuch  ill-humour  on  th^ 
part  of  France — ^we  see  nothing  Conciliating  on  the  part  of  Great- 
Britain.  Whatever  may  be  the  written  documents  of  both  par- 
ties, it  was  now  obvious  that  a  war  must  speedily  take  placed 
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and  Oti  this  point  we  cannot  allow  iiny  great  degree  of  weight  ta 
the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Marsh  in  hia  present  pamphlet, 
from  what  once  occurred  on  the  other  ride  of  the  Atlantic. 

*  In  the  spring  of  1793>  ^^^'^  the  war  had  broken  out  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  when  a  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  French  republic  tp  the  United  Statesof  America  was  Understood 
to  be  on  his  passage,  the  president  (Washington)  did,  041  the  i8th  of 
April,  address  the  followmg  questions  to  the  three  secretaries  and  the 
attorney-general,'  who  on  all  important  occaaons  formed  his  council 
of  state.      • 

*  Question  1.  Shall  a  minister  from  the  ttpublic  of  France  be  r^- 
ceivedT   Answer,  Yes, 

*  QuestiQU  2.  Shall  the  United  States  consfder  the  treaties  hereto- 
fore made  with  France,  as  applying  to  the  present-situation  jof  the 
parties?  May  they  renounce  thenv,  or  hold  them  suspended^  *^  th(^ 
government  of  France  shall  be  cstabHshcd?  An$v)er.  They  may  do 
cither:  but  it  will  be  best  to  consider  them  as  applying  to  the  present 
aituation  of  the  parties. 

*  Question  3.  Is  the  guarante'e  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  applicable 
to  a  ^;^«j/Wwar  only?     Answer*  Yes* 

*  Question  4.  Is  the  war  in  which  France  is  now  engaged,  offen* 
^ve  or  defensive^  on  her  part  ?  or  is  it  of  a  mixed  and  equivocal  cha- 
racter?   Answer.  The  war,  in  which  France  is  now  engaged,  is  en^  • 
tirely  and  unequivocally  OFFENSIVE  on  her  part.**     ?•  1 33* 

France  certainly  began  hostilities — it  was  the  interest  of  the 
American8>to  be  neutral :  as  France,  therefore,  had  not  been 
attacked  first,  she  could  not  claim  the  benefits  of^  the  defensive 
^liance.  In  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  far  greater  latitude  is 
taken  than  the  moralist  will  admit  of.  When  he  inquires 
whether  a  war  l^e  just  and  necessary,  he  inquires  not  only  who 
^rudc  the  first  blow,  but  who  gave  the  greatest  provocation — 
who,  in  reality,  did  the  least  to  preserve  peace  ? 

In  this  important  question  it  is  difiicult  to  decide  correctly* 
The  determination  must  be  reserved  for  a  period  of  greater 
tranquillity,  when  the  actions  of  the  last  ten  years  may  be  re- 
viewed with  less  emotion  than  they  can  be  at  present.  The  do- 
cuments laid  down  by  Mr.  Marsh  will  then  be  examined  with 
great  deference  ;  while  the  objections  of  Mr.  Belsham,  far  from 
being  light  and  insignificant,  will  be  admitted  to  possess  much 
Tureight :  they  will  afford  a  body  of  evidence  and  reasoning, 
uirhich,  united  to  the  e\^ents  that  must  yet  ensue  before  the  great 
political  tragedy  be  finished,  will  complete  this  important  epoch 
of  the  history  of  Euroi)e,  and  become  a  useful  guide  in  its 
future;  political  concerns.  We  could  have  wished  indeed  that 
our  antagonists  had  regarded  each  other  with  the  same  liberal 
and  favourable  eye  with  which  we  regard  them  both.  The  in- 
sinuations mutually  thrown  out  might  have  been  well  spared; 
thev  are  each  of  them  possessed  of  highly  valuable  talents  \  and 
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wc  regret  that  they  seem  so  little  inclined  to  appreciate  diebr  vc^ 
spectivc  merity  as  tney  deserve* 

Mr.  Mursh  keeps-  clo«r  to  his  point,  and  is  solely  argumcnta-* 
tive:  Mr.  Belsham  indulges  in  sentiment,  and  may  on  this  ac- 
couuf  perliaps  be  more  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  readers, 
^jfhe  name  of  Beriistorf  naturally  occasions  a  digression^  in 
which  the  true  character  of  that  admirable  minister  is  df=awny  as 
Rfr.  Belsham  would  himself  say^  in  a  ver^'  *  felicitous'  manner. 

*  As  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  eager  to  draw  th^  parallel,  in  this  instance, 
between  himself  and  the  count  de  Bernstorf,  it  would  be  well  if  he' 
would  Contemplate  with  attention  the  political  character  of  that  great 
statesman  throughout ;  and  then  apply,  with  impartiality,  the  touch- 
stone  to  his  own  conduct.  Of  count  Bernstorf  it  has  been  truly  and 
nobly  i^id,  that  he  punctually  fulfilled  the  promises  he  made,  and 
Aiiformly  adhered  td  the  principles  which  raised  him  to  power.  His 
j^reat  and  leading  ambition  was  to  improve  and  meliorate  the  consti- 
ttition  of  his  country  and  the  condition  of  his  countrymen;  and  he 
sedulously  laboured  to  preserve  Denmark  in  peace  with  all  foreign 
powers.  As  he  detested  wars  abroad,  he  never  employed  either  sptes 
or  informers  at  home.  He  administered  justice  in  mercy ;  and  while 
he  add^d  to  the  liberties,  h^diminished  as  much  as  possible  the  bur- 
dens of  his  fellow-subjects.  His  benevolent  and  comprehensive  mincf 
rose  i^  superior  to  all  distinctions  of  sect  and  party;  and,  in'  re- 
turn, all  Sects  and  parties,  or  in  other  words  all  Denmark,  joined  iit* 
their  admiration  and  applause  of  him  while  living,  and  in  lamenting 
their  unspeakable  loss  when  this  friend  and  ornament  of  human  nature 
ceaSed  to  exist;  knowing  that  he  existed  only  for  the  good  of  his 
country  and  of  mankind.  Mr.  Pitt  never  having  made  the  experi- 
Aient,  has  no  conception  what  the  spirit  of  conciliation  combihedt 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  is  able  to  effect.*     p.  io8.         ' 


(^ 


.  Mr.  Belsham  will  be  considered  as  equally  successful  in  the 
delineation  of  another  character,  which,  allowing  that  some 
parts  may  be  rather  too  strongly  coloured,  ought  nevertheless  to 
have  impressed  his  adversary  witli  a  more  favourable  opinion  of 

his  powers. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  office,  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  nation^ 
Actuated  pn  the  one  hand  by  recent  resentment,  originating  in  a  com- 
bination of  ill-starred  accidents,  against  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
talents,  of  long  experience,  of  unbounded  philanthropy,  guided  by 
the  profoundest  political  sagacity  ;  and  on  the  "other,  by  the  too 
sanguine  and  romantic  hope  which  she  indulged  of  a  young,  artful, 
and  aspiring  rival ;  an  Octavius  in  politics,  who  eagerly  sought  for 
occasions  to  advance  himself,  without  passing  through  the  necessary 
gradations  of  office,  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  states  Early  in- 
structed, however,  in  the  true  principles  of  political  wisdom,,  and 
connected  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  with  persons  distin- 
guished far  understanding  and  liberalit  y,  he  governed  for  three  years 
with  prudence  and  reputation.  But  a^  the  end  of  this  term  one  of 
iixott  *critical  questions  occurred  which  in  the  course  of  years  will  oc- 
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easionally  arisen  requiring  not  art  and  plausiblKty  merely,  but  resplu-' 
lion  and  penetration,  to  decide  upon.     This  was  a  question  respect- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  Test  Laws.    By  argupllg  in  defence  of  the  equi-  • 
ty  and  expediency  of  these  justly  obnoxious  statutes,  he  deserted  one- 
df  the  clearest  and  most  sacred  principles  of  whiggism.  8uch  a  ques- 
tion might  surely  have  been  left  to  take  its  chance  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  without  having  to  encounter  the  eloquence  of  a  minister, 
who  set  out  in  life  as  an  advocate  of  liberal  reform.     Had  the  slightest- 
countenance  been  given  by  the  court  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Beaufoy^ 
it  would  unquestionably  have  passed  withdiit  difiicuUy.  '"  The  parlia-- 
ment  and  nation  were  ripe  foV  this  measure  of  policy  and  justice,  buf 
Mr.  Pitt  employed  his  influence  to  c6untera<?t  it.     Such  a  measure  as 
this  would  have  led  the  way  to  other  liberal  and  r^ional  reforms  in' 
their  proper  gradation,  and  as  the  country  became  sufficiently  en- 
Kghtened  to  aJ)prOjVe,  or  at  least  to  endure  them  :  and  these  reforms, 
the  good  effects  of  which,  if  judiciously  conducted,  musft  have  beei^j  ^ 
immediately  apparent,  would  have  effectually  precluded  all  subse-^ 
quent  attempts  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection. — ' 
This  great  point  being  conceded  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Tory  and  High- 
church  party  in  the  cabinet,  he  necessarily  lost  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  most  intelligent  and  liberal  persons  in  the  community, 
who  discerned  in  this  acquiescence  infinite  attendant  atid  consequent 
mischief.    From  step  to  step,  Mr.  Pitt  has  completely  abandoned  hia 
original  principles  of  whiggism ;    and   has   at  length  become  the 
greatest  and  most  dangerous  enemy  of  liberty  that  this  nation  ever 
knew. 

*  In  the  same  spirit  of  pusillanimous  acquiescence  to  his  Tory  co- 
adjutors, after  infusing  to  accede  to  the  overtures  of  amity  and 
alliance,  and  to  the  request  of  mediation  made  by  France  at  different 
times,  he  consented  at  least  to  the  recal  of  lord  Gower  from  Paris,  at 
a  time  when  the  presence  of  an  amb^issador  w^s  more  necessary  thaiT 
at  any  period  since  the  commencement  of  diplomatic  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations.   ' 

*  He  went  the  farther  step  of  refusing,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  cabinet,  alf  recognition  of  the  ambassador  of  France  in  Eng- 
la':d.  He  joined  his  colleagues  in  exciting  a  false  and  insidious 
alarm,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  co\u-t  of  London  to  avenge  it- 
self of  the  insults  offered  to  the  person  of  the  king,  in  the  tumultu- 
ous meetings  of  the  Convention:  the  folly  and  madness  of  whose  pr<i«i 
ceedings  would  have  furnished  a  real  statesman  with  aii  additional  and 
powerful  motive  for  coolness  and  moderation.  He  gave  his  counte- 
nance at  least  to  the.  senseless  and  insufferable  insolence  and  airo- 
gance  of  lord  Granville's  letters  to  M.  Chauvelin  ;  and  the  temperate 
and  liberal  advances  of  the  French  executive  council  were  repulsed 
with  ineffable  contempt.  As  the  summit  of  human  foUy,  M.  Chauve- 
lin was  at  length  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  in  eight  days, 
though  the  death  of  the  king  of  France  was  an  eveiit  which  it  no 
more  imported  Great  Britain  to '  revenge  than  the  assassination  of 
Kouli  Khan  ;  and  though  a  war  bould  not  but  be  the  immediate  re« 
suit  of  such  ^  step. 

'    •  In  consequence  of  this  unjust  and  unnecessary  war,  into  which 
tiU»  nation  was,  against  all  rules  of  political  vrisdom,  precipitated,  by 
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the  pride  aad  ratshiicM  of  ministers,  these  kiBgddms  have  been  involve 
ed  in  dangers  and  dilSculties  greater  >ind  more  alarming  than  she  ever 
before  experienced.  Sh«  has  been  reduced  to  combat,  not  merdj 
in  her  6wn  defence^  but  for  her  very  existence* 

<  Such  outrages  have  been  offered,  and  such  dm-edstioss  made 
ilpon  the  constitution  of  the  country,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  ex* 
mring  under  the  wounds  it  has  received  in  the  house  of  its  pretended 
friends.  And  a  system  of  taxation  has  been  established  which  re* 
sembles  rather  the. indiscriminate  pilla^pe  and  plunder  of  an  hestik 
invader,  than  the  voluntary  contributum  of  a.  free  and  generoufr 
people* 

<  We  have  seen  on  one  side  of  the  channel  which  ditidea  the  Brt* 
tish  islands  our  fellow-subjects  exasperated  into  rebellion^  and  pe^ 
rishing  under  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  and  on  the  other,  terrified  inta 
universal  submisuon,  and  in  the  silence  of  desp^  starving  with  hun- 
ger }  while  placemen,  contractors,  loan-jobbers,  ^md  the  host  of  lo- 

^^eust^  which  preyiipon  the  vitals  of  the  land,  are  accumulaUng  out  of 
the  deep  distresses  of  the  people  stupendous  fortune8-*£tmi  the 
bowers  of  pleasure  and  of  opulence  surteying  with  frigid  indifference 
the  surroun^ns  abodes  of  niisery ;  and  with  unblushing  effrontery 
proclaiming  amidst  their  abominable  revels,  mas<][ues,8md  orgiest^thi^ 

>  the  WAR  is  Ho^Y,  JUST,  and  mecessary.-  •  %,. 

,  *  The  name  of  Mr.  Pitt  will  be  immorta^sed  in  Kist«ry,  as  .the  maa 
who  has  added  more  to  the  burdens,  and  subtracted  more  from  the 
liberties  of  the  subject^  than  all  the  statesmen  who  have  preceded 
him  in  office  since  the  Revolution.  No  minister  ever  challengejd  the 
confidence  of  the  country  with  such  haughtiness  ;  and  no  minister 
ever  so  completely  forfeited  all  rational  pretension  to  that  confidexxre 
he  so  preaiiaturely  and  proudly  clain:>ed.'     r.  iiS* 


Art.  XIV. — The  Mtllenniumi  a  Poem  in  Three  Cantos*     Canto  /• 
8w.    3/.     Carpenter..    iSoo^ 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  satjre  within  due  bounds*  To  lash  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  to  point  out  what  i»  praise-worthy, 
to  brand  what  is  culpable  with  due  opprobrium,  to  mamfest  an 
evident  de^e  for  the  improvement  and  happhiessof  the  species, 
iire  qualities  diat  doniot  x>iten  combine  in  ssttirieal  waters,  xnd 
their  caustic  severity  bais  seldom  tended  to  cure  their  €oU»try  of 
those  fevils  Vvhich  form  the  subject  of  their  compbitit.  Indeed  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such* a  species  of  writing  wouU>  in  the  prescijit 
days/ meet  with  encouragement.  W^  nave  seen  with  what 
success  an  anonymous  author  has,  under  the  mask  of  regard 
for  religion,  social  order,  arid  regular  government,  undertaken 
to  defend  every  prejudice  of  his.f^ction^  and  ta  excite  a  virar- 
"|ioop  against  all,  whatever  may  be  dieh'  tidents  and  their  virtues^ 
who  do  not  side  with  him  in. political  opinions.  His  versifica^ 
tion  was  made  die  vehick  of*  evehr  illiberal  attiaek;  and,  con- 
temptible as  are  his  pretensions  to  ^e  higher  po9t^oaParnass9n» 
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tic  was  satJsfi^  if  his  thymes  were  sufficiently  turned  to  call  dbie 
attentioii\  of  his  readers  to  the  notes.  There  malignity  is  fully 
gratified.  Petty  anecdote,  private  slander,  full-mouthed  abuse^ 
daric  insinuations,  intermixed  with  copious  extracts  of  Gre.ek 
and  Latin,  excite  the  curiosity  pf  the  reader,  who  was  obliged,  iri 
self-defence,  to  wade  through  the  taedium  of  four  cantos,  in  whieH 
every  moral  feeling  is  gro^ly  attacked,  that  he  might  understand 
the  conversation  of  the  tUn^*  The  nov^ty  of  this  attaipt  is  now 
over.  Every  day  brings  proof  of  the  frfsehood  of  the  writer; 
and,  as  political  prejudices  assuage,  his  works  will  assuredly  sink 
into  the  contempt  for  which  they  were  originally  destined. 

To  those  who  are  pleased  with  such  a  mpde  of  writing  this 
poem  can  afford  little  pleasjure.  It  aims  at  a  higher  mark — ^it 
takes^a  more  daring  anda  mPFC  noble  flight.  It  looks  on- society 
iwith  a  benevolent  eye ;  and  when  the  name  of  an  individual  i% 
brought  forward,  it  is^  connected  widi  those  facts  with  which  the 
public  are  well  acquainted,  and  with  a  view  to  correct  in  general 
something  more  than  a  foible,  to  correct  a  gross  immorality. 
The  poet  finds  room  for  praise  and  blame  in  the  age  in  ^vAich 
he  lives,  and  he  has  seized  a  happy  idea  as  a  vehicle  for  his 
ntoral  instructions. 

The  millennium  is  wdl  known  to  have  been  a  favourite  topic 
^th  the  early  Christian  writers^  and  the  perfectibility  of  .man 
lias  been  advanced,  rtsum  ttneatis  afniciy  by  one  of  our  own 
countrymen,  who  affects  to  be  an  advocate  for  atheism.  Infidels 
on  the  continent  have  embriiced  the  same  ppinionn  and  the  poel: 
is  hence  most  assuredly  justified  in  assuming  it  as  a  truth ;  and 
whilst  his  eye  is  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling,  he  certainly  must  sec 
farther  into  die  subject  than  a  cold  philosopher.  He  beholds  the 
millennium  actually  existkig^— it  has  c<>mmenced*-it  h^s  taken 
place  in 

N*  This  pceiless  realm,  o'er  every  realm  preferred, 

This  glorious  reign^  the  reign  of  Qeorge  the  Third.*     f*  33* 

How  blind  are  we  not  to  have  discovered  this  in  '  the  signs 
erf"  the  times/  How  thankful  ought  we  to  be  to  the  poet  for 
pointing  out  to  us  a  variety  pf  indisputable  proofs  that  this  great 
sera  has  at  last  altered  the  destiny  of  mankind.  He  shows  it  to 
us  in  our  soup^shops,  in  acts  of  parliament  to  prevent  im- 
morality, bull-baiting,  cock-fitting,  die  slave-trade,  in  those  io 
regulate  nuns  and  adultery,  and  the  religious  observance  of  Good- 
Friday :  it  is  seen  in  the  lectures  on  Euclid  and  Newton,  given 
at  the  Royallnstitutlon  to  a  crowded  as^mblage  of  rank  and 
beauty,  and  in  *  the  weekly  religion,'  during  Lent,  of  the  poHtc 
irerld  at  the  church  of  St.  James's.  But  if  any  one  still  doubts 
that  this  xra  has  commenced,  the  poet  recommends  hini,  in  his 
preface,  to'Mn  l>oW>s  the  Irish  member,  in  whose  most  religious 
speech  the  fact  is  incontrovertibiy  demonstrated-,  and  after  such 
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aiithorityi  which  no  man  on  this  side  of  the  water  will  think  of 
calling  in  question,  the  poet  has  an  undoubted  right  to  sing  with 
energy  the  blessings  of  this  golden  age. 
•  The  poem  opens  with  a  noble  apostrophe  to  those  ingratci 
who  have  no  relish  for  these  new-born  blessings  5  from  whom  he 
turns  to  the  praises  of  Mr.  Canning,  who 

«  —Burst  the  tics  of  jacdbin  controul; 

Through  the  wet  blanket  of  the  midnight  peeped,    • 

Saw  things  aright,  and  glorious  harvests  reaped.'    p.  22. 

Thence  he  rushes  onward,  in  raptures  at  oiir  present  felicity, 
sees 

'  potatoes,  once  a  poisonous  race, ' 

♦        *         *         ♦ 

Make  men  grow  tall,  and  boast  an  upright  head;*   p.25. 

he  surveys  the  progress  and  transformation  of  rnatter  into  mind, 
and  the  total  conauest  of  the  former  by  the  latter. 

On  two  lines  in  this  part  we  shall  give  the  note,  that  our 
readers  may  contrast  the  moral  feelings  of  this  poet  with  those 
of  the  satirist  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded. 

*  How,  taught  by  art,  the  blind  may  read  and  write; 
The  dumb  in  wit  and  argument  unite. 

*  The  Asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb  children  is  here  particularly  al- 
luded to;  an  institution  than  which  none,  perhaps,  has  confe/red  a 
greater  degree  of  honour  on  the  present  generation,  or  been  productive 
of  more  beneficial  consequences  in  proportion  to  its  extent.*     p.  27. 

The  praises  of  George  the  Third,  under  whos^e  happy  auspices 
the  grand  «ra  began,  naturally  carry  away  the  poet.  His  su- 
periority to  the  Persian  king  and  to  Canute  the  Great  arc 
evident; 

For  *:  George  rules  Britain,  Britain  rules  the  waves.*    p.  38. 

This  indisputable  fact  is  proved  by  the  joint  testimony  of 
two  brother  poets,  Mr,  justice  Pye  and  the  lord  Pybus,  who 
haive  decided  the  point  to  the  complete  conviction  of  aU, 
we  presume,  except  the  preacher  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  who 
thinks  it  little  short  of  blasphemy  for  a  nation  to  pretend  to  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.  The  glory  of  our  sovereign  is,  however^ 
not  confined  to  his  aquatic  dominions : 

*  Nor  here  subsides  the  splendour:  earth  alone 
Bounds  not  the  glories  of  Britannia's  throne. 
Lo !  boVne  thro'  realms  that  travellers  seldom  dare^ 
The  realms  sublime  of  pure  translucent  air. 
His  light-winged  bark  the  bold  Lunardi  steers, 
^  And  sings  of  Biritain  to  the  listening  spheres. 

Lor  Herschel,.  master  of  the  seas  on  high. 
Whose  nod  controls  the  starry  fleets  that  fly; 
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Beyond  ol^  Saturn's  Is^mps  descrying  t*^ 

A  buoyant  orb.no  optics  yet  had  8€e») 

Christens  the  planet  with  audacious  Up, 

And  names  hiui  Gcoi-ge,  as  sailors  name  a  ship. 

Hence  from  these  earthly  stars  and  garters  called 

To- stars  in  heaven,  and  duly  there  installed, 

Moves  the  great  monarch  mid  the  gods  above, 

Mars,  Venus,  Hermes,  Saturn,  George,  and  Jove/     p.  48. 

We  shall  not  accompany  our  author  .through  every  delightful 
proof  of  our  present  happiness,  which  now  bMtcomes  die  theme 
of  his  raptiires,  but  select  the  improvement  of  tlie  species  and 
the  augmented  purity  of  the  fair  sex,  as  ^  striking  contrast  to 
Ae  tase  immbrality  and  ignorance  of  former  times. 

*  Hail  to  the  man,  whose  prescient  soul  foresaw^ 
In  facts*  like  these,  the  uselessness  of  law; 
Rapt  into  future  times,  who  traced,  far  hence. 
The  perfect  triumph  of  the  moral  sense ;  * 

Surveyed  each  groveling  passion  grow  refined; 
Marked  the  gross  flesh  fall  prostrate  to  t4ie  mind ; 
Each  lewd  desire  disperse;  this  mortal  make 
Of  immortality,  at  will,  partaken 
And  the  vile  organs,  still,  that  man  disgrace* 
heedful  no  more  to  propagate  his  race, 
Evanish  gradual,  destitute  of  worth,  ' 

And  one  joint  sex,  promiscuous,  people  earth ! 
,    Yea»  thus  it  must  be;  eveiy  hour  proclaims 
Th'  advancing  change  in  male  and  female  frames; 
Virtue's  bright  advent; — ^and,  tho*  human  laws. 
With  vaiij  attempt,  obstruct  or  aid  her  cause. 
Alike  the  wondering  nations  shall  behold,  1 

In  heaven^s  own  hour,  the  mystic  scenes  unfold. 

<  Time  was,  when  man  so  dangerous  seemed,  the  fair 
Scarce  deemed  it  safe  to  breathe  the  public  air. 
And,  like  a  lobster,  moved,  from  head  to  tail 
Cased  in  a  coat  of  stout  resisting  mail :—      .  . 

When  th<  stern  stomacher  the  realms  above 
Shut  from  the  fingers  of  illicit  love; 
And  the  broadTortress  of  the  hoop  below 
Preserved  th*  important  centre  from  the  foe. 
Now,  with  keen  rapture,  every  female  sees 
How  vain,  absurd,  and  idle,  guards  like  these. 
Changed  are  the  times;  man  drops  his  wonted  guile. 
And  lights  his  visage  with  an  honest  smile. 
Then,  too,  the  rectitude  she  feds  within,  ' 

As  with  a  ten-fold  shield,  protects  lier  skin ; 
And  free,  and  fearless,  to  the  liquid  heaven  ' 
Opes  slie  the  shape,  the  charms  so  freely  given. 
No  more  the  neck  in  vidians  kerchiefs  shade. 
The  waist  no  more  the  tyrant  stays  ihvade; 
Hoops,  fleecy  coats,  and  pockets  from  her  hips, 
,    With  studious  heed,  th'  encumbextd  fair  one  strips; 

Z4 
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And  fbrth  ihe  mdirety  t6  in  untainted  mind^ 

So,  too,  in  graceful  nakedness  refined,  - 

Close  type  of  hei*  thro*  paradise  who  trod. 

In  blooming  innocence,  the  boast  of  God; 

Now  doubly  called  such  livery  to  resume, 

Since  all  once  moi^  is  paradise  and  bloom.*     p.  57, 

On  British  honour  his  satire  is  perfectly  just;  s^nd  wc  were 
happy  to  sec  that  the  pitiful  appeal  to  the  laws  of  duelling,  by. 
some  of  our  statesmen,  is  exposed  with  the  severity  it  deserves  ; 
and  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  suicide  painted  in  their  jus^ 
colours.  On  the  latter  subject  a  late  heroine  is,  with  great  pro- 
priety, introduced  and  thus  described: , 

'*  Lol  she,  the  champion  of  all  female  rights^   ' 
Whose  name  alone  to  virtuous  deeds  incites, 
Renowned  Wolstonccraft!  whom  nature  quaint*^ 
Doubted  to  make  a  sinner  or  a  saint; 
«From  male  materials  modelled  £rst  her  mind. 
But  soon  forgot  the  gender  she  designed. 
And,  by  mistake,  impressed  th'  external  form 
With  female  lines,  and  passions  wild  and  warm: 
3Lo !  she,  in  ^rgeous  panoply,  appears, 
Breaks  every  banrier,  and  dispels  all  fears; 
Propounds  the  henMhidgel  for  the  fan. 
And  strives  to  make  of  every  mitd  a  maau 
Heaven  sends  at  length  misKMtunc$;  but  her  sbul, 
Fre^4)om  and  firm,  disdains  the  base  controul;    . 
Unwavering  drinks  the  goblet;  and  when  this 
Fails  in  its  power  t'  achieve  the  purposed  bhss. 
Prone  from  the  cliff  deep  plunges  thro*  the  wave. 
And  twice  rejects  the  life  that  nature  gave.*     p.  75* 

We  transcribe  with  great  pleasure  a  part  of  the  note  .which 
follows  soon  ^ter  on  mis  subject,  which  stigmatises  justly  thtf 
buckram  rant  of  a  Goethe  on  such  a  maniac  as  Weilher,  who 
4)ecomes,  under  this 

* —historiographer,  a  man  of  sentiment  and  moral  excellence:  him 
life  is  a  series  ot  universal  benevolence,  and  his  death  a.  public  ca- 
lamity. Our  feelings  are  interested  in  his  illicit  attachment,  and  we 
apologise  for  his  unhapp^^nd,  instead  of  anathematising  it  as  a  crime 
of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  young 
woman  who,  seduced  and  deserted  by  her  lover,  or  leiFt  a  widow  by 
the  untimely  death  of  her  husband,  indulges  such  a  degree  of  despair 
as  drives  her  into  lunacy  or  suicide.  She  is  immediately  sdected,  in 
the  present  day,  as  thesuWeci  of  some  plaintive  ballad,  or  the  episode 
of  some  didctctic  poem.  The  fineness  of  her  feelings  is  expatiate<l 
upon,— the  exquisite  sensibility  of  her  nerves:  every  eye  that  reads 
the  "Story  weeps  oyer  it  j  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with  her  re- 
gard her  as  a  being  superior  to  themselvesi  and  fondly  cherish  the 
memory  of  her  miwortiwK8« 
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•  riow  much  wiser  would  it  be' to  inculcate  the  duty  and  anperior 
beroism  of  subjugating  the  violence  of  our  passions ;  of  triumphing' 
over  ourBeixes;  and  of  diminishing  half  the  loid  of  our  sufferings  by 
the  magnanimous  exercise  of  fortitude  and  resignation!  How  much, 
wiser,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  world  at  large,  to  draw  our  heroes 
$ind  our  heroines  from  those  who  have  thus  acted,  than  from  cowards 
who  have  shrunk  from  the  contest  to  which  they  have  been  called  | 
who,  without  exerting  an  individual  effort  to  extricate  them  from 
their  misfortunes,  have  voluntarily  yielded  themselves  over  to  in- 
sanity, or  suicide ;  and  who,  by  the  ruin  df  themselves,  become^ 
perhaps,  the  ruin  of  their  families.  » 

*  There  certainly  are  instances  to  be  met  with,  occasionally,  of  con- 
stitutions framed  with  so  peculiar  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  of  suf- 
ferings so  severe  and  accumulated,  as  to  render  every  exertion  impos- 
sible; and  in  which  the  mind  must  necessarily  sink  beneath  the  bur- 
den that  oppresses  it.  Such  instances,  undoubtedly,  demand  oui* 
most  cordial  commiseration:  but  let  us  confine  the  sympathy  we  feel 
to  the  circle  of  private  life,  and  not  drag  forth  the  unhappy  victim, 
from  the  sanctity  of  her  own  seclusion,  to  ornament  the  garish  scenes 
of  a  novel,  or  ^gure  in  the  melodies  of  poetry.  Much  less^let  us, 
with  false  generosity,  gloss  over  what  is  really  a  crime,  and  a  crime 
of  high  magnitude  too,  through  a  fear  of  incurring  the  imputation  of 
moroseness  and  severity  of  manners.'  p.  79. 

Two  more  cantos  are  promised  to  us,  which  will  delineate 
fully  *  the  universal  or  cosmopolitan  state  of^  heavenly  harmony 
and  happiness,'  t6  which  the  present  happiness  of  G^eat  Britain 
is  only  a  prelude :  and  from  the  encouragement  given  to  the  part 
before  us  by' the  ptiblic,  we  trust  the  poet  will  be  stimulated 
to  favour  us  soon  with  these  remaining  portions.  The  lines  arc 
in  general  smooA — the  objects  of  satire  just — the  notes  learned^ 
yet  intelligible — die  morality  unexceptionable. 


Art.  XV.^ — Anifnadversions  on  Dr.  Haiveis*s  Impartial  and  ^UC" 
ctnct  History  of  the  Church  of  Christy  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner^ 
D,D.  isfc.  Being  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Vol.  L  of 
the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Milner^s  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ* 
Svo.  IS.  ^  Matthews.     1800. 

JVIR.  Milner  was  formerly,  and  Dr.  Haweis  is  still,  a  distm- 
^ished  character  in  that  religious  class  which  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy.  They  agreed  tog^tfier  in  the; 
chief  tenets  of  the  Christian  church  as  established  in  the  artrcles 
of  the  church  of  England— they  diiFered  in  their  opinions  of  ec- 
clesiastical discipline.  Dr.  Haweis  is  an  advocate  for  unlimited 
toleration.  Mr.  Milner,  while  he  warmly  vindicates  establish- 
ments, allows  only  of  a  toleration  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The 
animadversions  before  us  arise  from  this  difference  of  opinion. 
Thejr  have  both  publidjed  eccksiasticaj  histories  j  and  tliat  of 
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Mr.  Milncr,  whicK  cannot  but  crxcite  astonishment  in  those  v?fco 
are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  press  at  Cambridge^ 
has  been  printed  at  the  cxpence  of  that  universitjr,  to  the  new 
edition  of  which  the  animadversions  before  us  are  intended  as  a 
preface.  In  Dr.  Haweis's  work  notice  is  frequently  takeit  of 
Mr.  Milner's  History;  and  his  particular  sentiments  on  establish- 
ment and  toleration  are  combate4  without  acrimony,  and  in  a 
banner  which  the  author  before  us^  most  inconsistently  with  the 
general  tenor  of  his  work,  is  obliged  to  confess  to  *  be  much  more 
Respectful  to  Mr.  Milner,  and  to  allow  him  much  greater  excel* 
lenceof  character  and  ability,  in  every  point  of  view,  than  literary 
adversaries  usually  do  who  differ  so  much  on  any  subject  in 
>vhich  they  are  much  interested.*  The  real  fact  we  believe  to 
be  this,  that  the  two  ecclesiastical  historians  had,  during  tlie  life 
of  Mr.  Milner,  the  greatest  affection  for  each  other  formerly^  and 
that  Dr.  Haweis  combated  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Milner  without 
the  least  diminution  of  the  respect  which  lie^  entertained  for  a 
fellow-labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  their  common  master. 

With  this  generad  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  two  hi- 
storians, but  without  the  least  personal  acquaintance  with  either, 
we  have  read, -with  the  utmost  degree  of  Astonishment,  the  work 
before  us.  If,  instead  of  speaking  respectfully  of  Mr.  Milner, 
Dr.  Haweis  had  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  had 
depreciated  the  merits  of  his  History,  he  could  not  have  been  at- 
tacked with  greater  virulence.  Such  a  torrent  of  abusers  seldom 
to  be  found,  even  in  ecclesiastical  controversy.  Dr.  Haweis  is 
represented  to,  have  published  a  *  hasty  perrormance,  charac- 
terised throughout,  by  paucity  of  facts,  deficiency  of  evidence, 
;iod  by  positive  and  declamatory  assertions' — ^whose  *  harsh  lan- 
guage derives  its  support  from  manifest  perversions  and  exagger*- 
rions  of  history.  Not  only  no  candid  ingenuity  of  discrimination' 
4s  displayed  in  separating  real  from  imaginary  charges,  but  even 
common .  historical  and  argumentative  justice  is  continually 
violated  by  this  peremptory  judge.  Instances  we  have  without 
number  or  pert  and  summary  decision  j  none  of  instructive  and 
satisfactory  discussion.*  ,  Dr.  Haweis  is  insinuated  to  judge 
liberally  alone  *  when  democratical  and  turbulent  schismatics  arc 
to  be  defended ;'  and  his  spirit  *  produces  extreme  candour  and 
abundant  credulity  in  support  of  factious  sectarians*  Perhaps 
in  no  page  ever  yet  printed  wa«  there  so  much  misrepresentation 
4:rowded  together'  as  in  the  37j8th  page  of  Dn  Haweis's  first  dis- 
sertation. *  It  is  really  painful  to  remark  that  this  whole  repre- 
sentation (namely  in  page  ^78  above  mentiotijed)  is  contrary  to 
(truth,  both  as  it  respects  the  words  and  their  meaning.'  Dr. 
Haweis's  *  fundamental  maxims  in  ecclesiastical  matters  seem  but 
too  nearly  allied  to  Jacobinical  principles.'  Dr.  Haweis  *  forgets 
the  dictates  of  plain  sense,  and  the  duties  of  his  sacred  profession.* 
I3r.  Haweis's  '  book  abounds  witli  gross. misrepresentations  of  the 
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.general  and  indeterminate  species,  as  well  aS  tjiose  wMch  have 
been  called  positive  and  unequivocal/  It  is  insinuated  tha^  Dr. 
Haweis  *  takes  advantage  of  the  democratical  and  profane  turn 
.of  the  present  day 4  his  work  appears  to  be  written  in  the  «pirk 
of  party  and  of  temporal  views*,  he  has  written  nauseous  aixS 
disgusting  encomiums  on  the  lenity  of  Julian  the  Apostate/ 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  not  content  ^irith  the  indiscrimK 
nate  abuse  of  which  we  have  presented  to  our  readers  a  very 
small  portion,  asserts  that  *  he^  cannot  now  read  a  page  6f  that 
author  (Dr.  Haweis)  without  experiencing  a  painful  apprehen^ 
.sion  of  being  misled  by  him  in  one  shape  t)r  another;*  that  *  the 
friends  and  familiars  of  Dr.  Haweis  will  doubtless  blush  for  the 
many  instances  of  disingenuous  depravity  which  disgrace  his  late 
publication.' 

The  pen  falls  from  our  hand  in  making  such  extracts.  Page 
after  page  we  have  been  doomed  to  wade  through  abusive  epi- 
thets, of  which  even  Billinsgate  would  be  ashamed;  and,  if  our 
disgust  had  not  entirely  gotten  the  better  of  every  feeling  besides, 
we  must  have  burst  into  a  laugh  when  we  reflected  on  the  origin 
of  this  violent  passion;  for  though  *  our  armies  swore  terribly  in 
Flanders,'  and  Dr.  Slop  was  irritated  in  die  highest  degree  at  the 
vexation  of  the  slip  knot,  we  suspect  that  neither  were  in  such 
paroxysms  of  wrath  as  our  author  when  he  was  committing  to 
paper  the  violence  of  these  effusions.  Will  our  readers  believe 
that  after  all  this  virulent  language,  which  arose  from  a  sup- 
posed misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Milnet's  sentiments  -by  Dn 
Haweis,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  gives  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Milner,  his  brother,  in  language  which  would  justify  Dr. 
Haweis's  mode  of  attack.  The  sentiment  we  refer  to,  as  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Milner,  is  the  following:  *  The  supreme  power 
has  a  right  to  restrain  men  from  deriding  and  profaning  the 
sacred  institutions  of  the  country,  and  from  propagating  in- 
fidelity, idolatry,  atheism,  and  gross  irreligion '  of  every  sort. 
The  essentials  of  revealed  religion  cannot  be  neglected  or  de- 
spised without  a  turpitude  of  heart  which  the  Scripture  connects 
with  the  final  ruin  of  the  soul.'  Against  this  right  of  the 
supreme  power  Dr.  Haweis  argues  but  in  quoting  the  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Milner — he  does  not  quote  his  words  precisely-;  and  we 
may  add  that  there  is  a  want  of  precision  in  his  argument,  as 
well  as  the  appearance  of  overcharging,  in  some  degree,  the 
tenets  of  his  adversary.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  arise  from 
any  ill  design;  nor  could  it  well,  when  the  error  might  be  so 
easily  detected.  Dr.  Haweis  takes  up  the  question  generally,  of 
the  right  of  the  supreme  power  to  iiiterfere  in  matters  of  con- 
science. Mr.  Milner  allows  the  right  of  interference.  Dr.  Mil- 
ner contends  that  his  brother  allowed  that  right  to  be  exercised 
only  by  restraining,  not  by  compelling.  Dr.  Haweis  does  not 
•eera  to  have  been  sufficiently  attentive  in  his  language  t;o  diis 
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disdnction^  and  has  hereby  giv^n  occasion  to  all  this  uproar 
aboQt  Jacobins  and  democrats,  and  misquotations,  and  church 
and  state,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  some 
unfortunate  sizcr  passed  through  the  quadrangle  without  c^p^- 
ing  the  author  before  us  on  me  day  that  he  began  these  ani- 
madrersions,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  his  inap- 
propriate rage:  but  in  another  point  of  view  his  exertions  wiU 
be  very  advantageous  to  Dr.  Haweis.  If  these  animadversions 
make  the  preface  to  Mr.  Milncr's  Church  History,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  sale  of  it  will  be  materially  injured ;  and  the  first 
act  of  every  purchaser>  who  was  an  admirer  X)f  Mr.  Milncr's  cha- 
racter, will  be  to  throw  the  unnecessary  appendage  into  the  fire. 
We  must  add  one  singular  circumstance,  that,  after  all  the 
vapouring  about  Dr.  Haweis's  misquotation,  our  author  expects 
that  a  reader  of  the  second  edition  of  his  brother's  thurch  Hi- 
story, who  is  struck  with  its  great  variations,  in  some  few  in* 
stances,  from  the  first  edition,  is  to  understand  that  they  ^  arc 
to  be  justified  either  from  actual  remarks  of  the  author  in  ma^ 
nuscript,  or  from  the  editor's  recollection  of  his  conversations.' 


Art.  'KVh'--'ji  Reply  to  fi^  Animadversions  of  the  Dean  ofCarlisk 
on  the  succinct  and  impartial  History  of  the  Church  of  Christy  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis.     ivo.  6d.    Mawman.     i8oi. 

We  had  scarcely  thrown  aside  die  preceding  pamphlet  when 
the  reply  to  it  was  put  into  our  hands;  and,  wearied  with  the 
virulence  and  abuse  with  which  Our  eyes  had  been  assailed,  and 
fearful  of  the  effects  of  irritation  too  common  among  controver- 
sial theologues,  we  took  up  this  work  with  fear  and  trembling 
and  prepared  ourselves  for  another  equally  violent  attack  on  our 
moral  feelings.  Inexpressible,  however,  was  our  surprise  and 
satisfaction,  on  refading  two  or  three  pages,  to  find  no  traces  of 
unseemly  warmth.  We  continued  the  perusal  with  pleasure; 
we  were  filled  with  adiriiration  of  the  writer;  and,  at  theconi- 
elusion,  we  could  not  avoid  asserting,  This  answer  unites  together 
the  piety  of  a  Christian,  the  learning  o^^a  scholar,  and  the  man^- 
ners  of  a  gentleman. — ^Though  violently  attacked,  the  author 
deign^  not  to  retbrt  railing  for  railing;  he  endeavours  even  to 
extenuate  the  faults  of  his  adversary,  and  to  praise  him  wherever 
he  has  the  least  opportunity.  Relying  uppn  the  statement  ad- 
vaitced  by  Dr.  Milner,  we  really  thought  that  there  had  been  n. 
rather  blameable  want  of  precision  in  Dr.  Haweis  ;  but  we  must 
now  even  retract  this  censure.  The  quotation  he  has  made  from 
Mr.  Milner's  Church  History  justifies  every  thing  Dr.  Haweia 
has  said  on  the  point  in  dispute.     It  is  as  follows: 

<«  The  general  arguments,"  says  Mn Milner,  "drawn  firom  ex- 
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pcdiency,  and  the  example, of  the  Jew«^  appear  to  me  to  justify  the 
civil  magistrate  not  only  in  instituting  and  supporting  ecclesiastical 
cstablishlnentSy  but  also  in  restrabing  and  punishing  the  propagators 
of  irreligious  opinions.  For  can  any  thing  be  more  plain,  than  that 
if  public  utility  require  a  proviwon  to  be  made  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  true  religion,  the  same  utility  will 
fequire  that  every  thing  should  be  suppressed  which  has  a  tendency 
to  destr6y  the  efficacy  of  that  provision  or  diminish  its  influence? 
And  on  tnese  principles  acted  the  gobd  kings,  judges,  and  priests  of  ^ 
Israel,  in  abundance  of  instances/^    p.  9. 

Against  this  errojjeoua  and  unchristian  opinion  Dr.  Haweis 
argUed  with  gr^at  energy  and  judgement ;  but  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  quote  long  passages  from  Mr.  Milner's  History  j 
and  he  properly  says,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Milner's  charge  of  misrc^' 
p]*esentatioxly 

*  I  never  intended  to  give  Mr.  Milner's  words,  but  I  meant  to  give 
an  epitome  Of  his  argument:  and  I  am  content  to  commit  the  justness 
^f  my  itatemept  to  the  impartial  pubhc,  and  rest  the  issue  there.' 
*.  10. 

To  this  decision  he  may  indeed  confidently  apply;  and  not 
only  from  the  charge  of  gross  and  wilful  misrepresentation,  but 
from  the  charge  of  misrepresenting  at  all  he  will  be  acquitted 
by  the  jury  to  whom  fee  appeals. 

Has  Dr.  Haweis  been  then  in  no  respect  blame-worthy?  He 
himself  allows  it  in  one  or  two  instances:  and  for  an  oversight, 
on  which  Dr.  Milner  triumphs  with  unbounded  bitterness  of 
reproof,  he  asserts,  ^  I  will  gladly  excuse  many  of  the  bitter,  I 
might  say  uhgentlemanlike  expressions,  which  the  dean  has  made 
use  of.*      .  ' 

In  return  for  Dr.Milner's  acrimonious  personalities,  Dr. 
Haweis  treats  him  as  *  tlie  worthy  dean,  of  Carlisle,*  and  ad- 
dresses him  in  the  most  affectionate  language. 

*  1  sincerely  regret  every  expression  which  has  escaped  me  that 
'bears  the  resemblance  of  disrepect  or  distortion  of  his  words  or  mean- 
ing, and  entreat  from  the  Dean  the  forgiveness  which  I  should  most 
assuredly  have  received  from  his  brother.'     p.  7, 

*  Whatever  dean  Milner  may  think  of  me,  or  however  his  zeal  may 
be  excited  for  the  credit  of  a  relation  who  truly  deserves  to  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  I  believe  him  incapable  of  intending  wilful 
.wrong,  either  ^n  word^or  deed. '     p .  i  o. 

After  pointing  out  an  egregious  misrepresentation  of  Dr.  Mil- 
tier's,  ^hich  is  altogether  unaccountable,  Dr.  Haweis  calmly 
remarks: 

*  Let  the  dean  of  Carlisle  candidly  review  his  own  words,  and  then 
Ask  his  own  heart,  whether  he  ought  to  be  so  very  inexorable  towarib 
**  my  ne^ligences'and  ignorances T"     p.  20. 
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Andy  dn  sttmnriiig  up  the  whole,  he  adds, 

*  I  have  done^-^hanking  cordially  the  dean  of  Carlisle  for  giving; 
me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  many  particulars  where  I  might 
have  been  much  misconceived.'  -  ?•  31* 

Indeed  Dr.  Haweis  has  great  reason  to  thank  his  adrersary; 
for  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  cleariy  proving  '  that  the 
Dean's  misrepresentation^  of  his  religious  principles  are  charge- 
able with  more  disingenuousness  and  injurious  consequences,  and 
the  sisperitv  of  his  language  worthy  a  severer  censure,  than  any 
riling  he,  t)r.  Haweis,  has  mistaken  or  advanced  in  his  remarks 
on  Dr.  Milner's  brother;  that  the  controversy  on  the  expediency 
pr  utility  of  penal  establisliments  will  be  no  longer  involved  in  dif- 
ficulty, if  men  will  hear  argument  instead  of  inve-ctive  \  and  that 
the  history  given  of  the  church,  by  Dr.  Haweis,  will  be  found  in 
all  its  momeiUous  features  faithful  and  impartiak'  It  is  singular 
that  two  distinguished  characters  of  the  university  of  Cambridge 
should  be  employed  at  the  same  time  in  writing  animadversions, 
the  one  on  Dr.  Haweis's  Church  History,  the  other  on  hishop 
Pretyman's  Christian  Theology  j  and  that  their  style,  manner, 
bneuage,  and  sentiments,  should  form  so  complete  a  contrast  to 
cac^  otner. 


Art.  XVII. — Letters  ivritten  during  a  Residence  in  England,  Trans--- 
latedfrotn  the  French  ^  Henry  Meister.  Containing  many  curious^ 
Re?narks  upon  English  Manners  and  Customs^  Government^ 
'  Climate i  Literature ^  Theatres^  ^c*  isfc.  isfc.  Together  ivith  a 
Letter  from  the  Margrnvifie^f  Anspach  to  the  Author^  ^vo*  6s^ 
Boards.  >   I^ongman  and  Rees» 

1  HESE  Letters,  in  the  original,  are  possessed  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  elegance  as  well  as  sprightlin^ss ;  and  we  lament  to  se» 
that  they  have  sufftred  considerably  in  both  respects  in  the 
translation  before  us,  the  Janguage  of  which  is  too  frequently 
jejune  and  low,  and  so  abundant  in  circumlocution  as  to  destroy 
all  the  spirit  of  anecdote-writing.  The  truth  of  some  part  of 
this  observation  will,  wc  think,  readily  be  acknowled«red  by  the 
reader  on  perusing  the  two  first  paragraphs  of  the  very  first 
letter  that  pccurs. 

*  You  wish  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  my  tour  in  England; 
and  for  my  part  I  am  ready  enough  to  satisfy  you  in  this  respect, 
only  premising  that  you  are  to  expect  no  pomppus  descriptions,  high- 
fiown  remarks,  of  minute  observations.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal,  and 
considered  more  5  but  there  is  no  book  written  for  the  use  of  travel- 
lers, however  futile  or  trifling,  that  will  riot  satisfy  your  c:iriosity 
betted  than  I  shall  be  able  to  dq  with  my  post-haste  conunents  ; 
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fcrt-'what  1  shall  haVe  to  s&y  will  be  rather  what  I  have  thought  than 
what  I  have  seen. 

*  When  my  stpmach  was  relieved  from  the  anxiety  it  had  felt  for" 
ten  or  twelve  hours  during  which  we  were  on  our  passage,  the  first 
objects  I  viewed  artruck  me  with  surprize,  when  I  Reflected  that  in 
«o  short  a  distance  ais  our  continent  is  separated  from  this  island,  they 
were  so  very  different,  llie  soil,  the  air,  the  style  of  building,  the 
dress  and  mannen  of  the  people,  are  so  much  unlike,  as  to  give  us 
room  to  suppose  that  a  distance  of  some  ages  have  interposed  to  dis- 
join two  nations,  which  now  seem  to  have  a  desire  to  keep  up  a  com- 
munication with,  and  follow  the  example  of,  each  other.'     ?.  i. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  sufficient  degree  of  the  animation  of 
the  original  retained  to  make  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  an  amusing 
and  ^ven  interesting  performance:  and  if  the  scenery  and  inci- 
dents described  in  it  be  not  new^  they  are  at  least  written  for  the 
most  part  in  a  new  and  agreeable  manner.  The  following  ex- 
tract gives  an  account  of  attending  the  margravine  of  Anspach 
(to  whom  the  letters  are  dedicated),  and  a  numerous  suite,  jto  a 
dinner  provided  for  herself  and  the  margrave  by  the  worshipful 
company  of  fishmongers,  of  which  the  latter  is  a  liveryman,  at. 
their  public  hall  in  the  city.  ^ 

*  I  must  now  give  you  some  account  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  day* 
that  I  have  passed  here.  On  the  evening  preceding  it,  I  had  orders 
from  the  margravine  to  attend  her  at  Hammersmith,  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  an  eany  hour,  for  what  purpose  I  was  not  informed.  I  have 
often  given  you  a  description  of  that  delightful  spot.  If  you  except 
Park-Place  and  Richmond,  I  believe  few  situations  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  afford  a  more  delightful  prospect.  I  found  tlie  noble 
large  beech-tree  next  the  river,  which  conceals  the  view  of  the  house 
only  to  render  the  transient  prospect  of  it  more  charming,  surround- 
ed with  tables  decked  out  '  with  a  princely  magnificence.'  In  a. 
«hort  time  after  my  arrival,  I  beheld  a  sight  perfectly  new  to  me,  and 
-which  made  me  think  I  was  actually  present  at  one  of  tliose  splendid 
Venetian  festivals  with  which  my  fancy  has  been  so  often  charmed  in 
description.  Neptune  was  in  the  act  of  driving  on  the  stream  with 
his  trident— or,  Xp  speak  like  a  common  man,  it  was  the  tide  of  flood, 
when  the  river  was  suddenly  covered  with  boats  and  magnificent 
barges.  Tlie  neighbouring  echoes  were  roused  with  the  lively  sound 
€>i  music,  adapted  to  the  occasion,  which  continued  playing  most  de- 
lightfully until  the  flotilla  reached  our  shore.  At  length,  the  principal 
barge  landing  near  the  tree  before  mentioned,,  was  saluted  by  a  gene- 
neral  discliarge  of  our  little  platform  of  artillery.  Amidst  these  con- 
fused sounds  of  cannon,  liorn^,  and  clarionets,  I  observed  about  thirty 
gentlemen,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  ladies,  coming  on 
ijhore,  all  most  elegantly  dressed.  Their  highnesses  preceded  this 
numerous  party,  and  led  it  towards  the  tables  spread  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  now  requested  to  place 
themselves  at  them.  There  was,  likewise,  a  table  set  out  for  th^ 
-ftix-and-thirty  watermen  who  rowed  the  barge.  These  were  all  uni- 
formly cloathed,  with  caps  and  tassels,  white  jackets,    and  silver 
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badf  eSf  embossed  with  the  arms  of  the  company  they  belonged  to* 
Their  table^  as  you  may  im^ine,  was  well  supplied  with  liquors,  and 
they  emptied  their  bottles  very  dexterously,  amidst  repeated  hu£zas. 
When  the  repast  was  finished,  I  was  invited^  with  ^e  rest  of  the 
margrave's  court,  to  attend  their  highnesses  in  the  principal  barge^ 
and,  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  our  spirited  boatmen,  we  soon  pass* 
cd  the  bridges  of  Chelsea,  Westminster,  and  Black-Friars.  The  pas- 
sage was  so  exceedingly  pleasant,  that  I  thought  it  a  very  short  one« 
I  passed  the  time  in  conversation  with  the  ladies  who  sat  next 
me,  who  were  so  polite  as  to  take  great  pains  to  understand  me,  as  t 
on  my  part  did  to  make  myself  understood,  and  amuse,  them.  The 
numerous  villas,  gardens,  and  pleasant  prospects  which  presented 
themselves  on  either  bank,  as  our  well-loaded  but  nimbl.c  boat  glided 
down  the  stream,  furnished  sufficient  topics  for  discoui^^e,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  approach  to  London  which  affords  a  grander  point 
of  view  than  that  which  is  seen  after  passing  Chelsea,  on  drawing 
nigh  to  Westminster-Bridge.  You  then  behold,  in  ar  clear  and  epcten- 
sive  perspective,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  the  steeple  of 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
structures  of  this  immense  metropolis.  Oiu-  barge  stopped  on  our  ar- 
rival at  London-Bridge.  Our  conductors  here  desired  us  to  land,  and 
led  us  through  a  passage,  not  indeed  a  very  elegant  one,  into  a  noble 
and  spacious  building ;  arrived  at  which,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  ushered  into  separate  apartments.  We  were  first  conducted 
into  a  large  closet,  iii  which  were  deposited  our  hats  and  canes ;  and 
certain  very  necessary  accommodations  were  shown  to  us  placed  be- 
hind a  large  green  curtain.  These  points  being  settled  tfrith  all  pro- 
per decorum,  we  were  introduced  into  the  court  of  assistants,  an4  at 
last  into  the  hall,  where  we  were  to  be  banqueted.  This  room, 
which  was  very  spacious,  was  more  remarkable  than  any  we  had 
hitherto  seen.  It  was  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  regularly 
proportioned,  of  the  height  nearly  of  the  saloon  at  Marh  ;  the  yna* 
4ow6  were  towards  the  river,  very  lofty,  and  threw  a  clear  and 
agreeable  Hght  over  the  whole  hall.  The  hall  was  itself  encompassed 
by  a  very  neat  gallery.  It  was  capable  of  containing  an  assemblage 
of  several  hundred  people.  It  had  at  one  end  a  handsome  orchestra* 
After  havmg  viewed  every  part  of  the  hall,  we  rejoined  the  ladies^ 
soon  after  which  dinner  was  announced  to  be  on  the  table.  Repre- 
sent to  yourself  a  table  of  the  figure  of  a  horse-shoe,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  this  large  hall,  with  about  orie  hundred-and-thirty  or  forty 
covers,  the  president  of  the  entertainment  seated  in  an  old-fashioned 
state-chair  at  the  head  of  it.  On  his  right  hand  sate  the  margravine 
and  her  little  court,  with  the  gentlemen ;  on  his  left  his  own  lady  and 
the  other  ladies  belongJTig  to  the  company.-  To  give  you,  once  for 
all,  an  idea  of  a  good  English  dinner,  I  must  inform  you,  that  after 
some  tureens  of  excellent  turtle  soup,  as  highly-seasoned  as  the  cooks 
were  able  to  "send  it  in,  came  the  first  course,  which  consisted  enth-ely 
of  the  choicest  fish — ^salmon,  trout,  turbot^  with  lobster  and  other 
Sauces.  The  second  course  consisted  of  game  of  several  sorts,  par- 
ticularly of  buck  venison,  the  fat  of  which  is  so  delicious,  and  this 
heightened  with  currant  jelly.'    The  third  course  was  composed  of 
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tarts,  puddings,  creams,  &c.  followed  by  a  fine  desert  of  every  kin<i 
of  fruit  which  England  could  furnish,  and  which  really  appeared 
very  delicate :  some  noble  pine-apples  of  exquisite  flavourj  excellent 
ices,  and  spme  of  the  best  wines  which  France  ^nd  Spain  produce* 
I  must  not  forget,  in  the  detail  of  this  dinner,  its  respectable  side- 
board, which  was  an  English  baron,  an  immense  piece  of  roast  beef^ 
placed  on  a  table  ^propriated  to  the  purpose,  on  one  side  of  the 
hall,  over  which  were  displayed  the  colours  of  Great  Britain.* 
p.  241. 

Tourists,  before  they  commit  themselves  by  writing  on  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  people  amidst  whom  they  are  tra- 
velling, ought  to  be  better  acquainted  with  such  kind  of  habits 
than  M.  Meister  appears  to  have  been  in  several  instances/ 
Among  other  curious  blunders  into  which  his  ignorance  on  this 
point  has  betrayed  him,  we  meet  with  the  following  upon  the 
very  common  fashion  of  challenging  to  drink  wine  during  din- 
ner time;  in  the  execution  of  which  civility  his  mistake  has  led 
liim  to  suppose  that  only  one  glass  is  employed  on  the  occasion, 
and  that  the  person  challe;nging  and  the  person 'acceding  drink 
after  each  other  out  of  the  same  vessel. 

*  I  have  to  make^  in  this  place,  one  observation,  which  appears  a 
great  contrast  to  my  last  remark.  It  is,  that  there  a|re  many  prac- 
tices openly  made  use  of  betyixtJ  the  sexes,  which  with  us  are  consi-* 
dered  as  marks  of  the  greatest  familiarity.  On  the  stage  the  actor 
applfes  his  lips  to  those  of  the  actress,  when  he  salutes  her  \  the  same 
is  practised  by  the  people  in  general ;  the  kisa  of  love  and  the  kiss  0^ 
friendship  are  impressed  alike  on  the  lips.  1  •  In  the  city,  suppers  are 
usually  closed  with  drinking  punch.  The  preparation  of  this  liquor 
is  generally  assigned  to  the  female  part  of  the  company,  and  it  is 
thought  a  great  mark  of  politeness  in  a  lady,  to  ask  permission  of  si 
g€ntlem.an  to  drink  out  of  the  glass  which  he  has  just  emptied.  I 
wasonce  favoured  in  this  manner  by  a  very  pretty  young  woman,  if 
the  rest  of  the  company  felt  as  I  did  upon  the  occasion,  I  presume  the 
inconveniences  attending  a  custom  of  this  kind  would  be  soon  disco* 
vcred.  In  Paris,  we  should  he  of  opinion  that  decency  ought  to 
abc^ish  this  custom,  especially  as  the  phrase  which  comes  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  ladies  who  make  obliging  proposals  to  you  as  you 
go  out  of  the  theatres  is  constantly,' "  Wiil^ycu  drink  with  me  a  glass 
of  winiE  ?"    p.  287. 

Upon  this  passage  thfe  tran$lator  pertinently  enoaigh,  though 
•without  much  elegance  of  phraseology,  adds  tne  following  note: 

s 

*  These  are  the  author's  own  English  words.  The  reader  observes 
how  grossly  he  has  misconstrued  the  fashion  at  our  tables,  and  the 
ceremony  observed  in  drinking  hoh  and  nob.  From  finding  a  similar* 
phrase,  in  the  invitationto  it,  made  use  of  by  women  of  the  town, 
he  has  censured  a  very  innocent  practice.' — This  sbould  be  a  caution 
to  English  tourists,  and  writers  of  travels,  how  they  deal  out  their 
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censures,  before  they  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  customs  of 
the  country  which  is  the  subject  of  their  animadversions.'     f*  289, 

The  phrase  hob  and  nob  is  not,  we  believe,  in  very  general  ac- 
ceptation among  out  circles  of  polite  life  in  the  present  day :  and 
the  invitation  of  our  ladies  of  pleasure  is  not  given  us  in  the  text 
in  the  exact  order  of  their  own  language. 
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POLITICS,  &c. 


Art.  18. — A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  WilRam  Pht,  on  the  In^ 
Jluence  of  the  Stoppage  of  Issues  In  Specie  at  the  Bank  of  England;  on  the 
Prices  of  Provisions,  and  other  Commodities^  By  Ir  alter  Boyd^  Esg. 
M.P.      Svo.   $s.6d.     Wright.      l8ci.    ' 

OUA  cuique  in  arte  credendum  est — is  an  old  adage:  but  *  who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?*  We  have  before  us  the  writings  of 
two  great  money  dealers,  both  members  of  pairliament,  both  great  ne- 
gotiators in  loans,  both  interested  highly  in  the  finance  and  Bank  pro- 
ceedings of  this  country.  Who  can  dispute  their  knowledge  of  a 
subject  in  which  they  are  so  conversint  ?  and  who  so  inadequate  to  it 
as  reviewers,  who  are  so  little  connected  with  scrip  and  omnium P  The 
tact  of  a  guinea  is  well  known  not  often  to  soil  their  fingers  ;  and  if 
the  old  custom  of  this  country  still  prev\iiled,  and  guineas  Avere  the 
current  medium  of  barter,  we  must  have  relinquished  this  subject  alto- 

,  gether:  but  as  the  discussion  is  on  the  value  of  paper  y  we  may  claim 
some  right  to  be  heard  and  attended  to;  and  having  never  been  en- 
gaged in  loans,  contracts,  ministerial  jobs,  issuing  false  bills  of  credit, 
^rawing  and  redrawing,  &c.  &c.  we  shall  at  least  bring  disinterested- 
ness— a  rare  quality  in  the  present  day! — to  market,,  and  may  not  be 
found  unqualified  to  hold  the  balance,  impartially,  between  our  monied 
literati. 

The  high  price  of  provisions  has  been  connected  with  a  variety  of 
supposed  causes:  a  real  scarcity  of  grain — speculations  of  monopo- 
lists and  regraters— an  increased  population — and  the  war,  AH 
these  arc  rejected  by  Mr.  Boyd  as  inadequate  to  the  effects  produced, 
and  he  attributes  the  whole  to  the  Bank's  stopping  payment,  and  the 
pennission  allowed  to  it  to  issue  paper  as  a  legal  tender,  which  is  now 

:  become  the  current  medium  in  consequence  of  this  act  of  parliament, 
niti-tb^  support  of  the  monie^  interest.  There  was  a  time,  it  is  justly 
observed  by  the  writer  before  us,  when  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
the  Bank  could  perform  its  promise  to  paybn  demand;  and  to  have  a 

:  credit  ^s  firm  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  a  common  proverb. 
That  bos^t  if  now  lost ;  and,  from  the  period  the  Bank  lost  iti  pro  visions. 
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and  almost  every  other  article  in  life,  have  increased  in  value  to  a  pro- 
digious degree.  It  is  natural  then,  it  is  contended,  to  combine  these 
two  events  as  cause  and  effect;  and  the  conjecture  may  be  weU-founded, 
but  the  data  alleged  in  this  pamphlet  are  not  sufficient  to  ascertain 
the  fact.  The  Bank  possesses  the  power  of  issuing  a  substitute  for 
coin,  and  tliis  substitute  no  longer  bears  its  accustomed  quality  of 
being  the  representative  of  coin.  Such  a  change  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  a  system  without  producing  some  effect:  if  the  Bank  had 
never  stopped  payment,  this  single  act  alone  of  legalising  a  substitute 
for  money  must  produce  some  effect.  The  payment  of  the  dividends 
is  made  in  this  new  coinage,  which  cames  on  its  face  the  words  "  I 
promise  to  pay,"  whereas  they  ought  to  be — "  I  promise  to  exchange 
this  paper  for  other  paper."  What  is  the  natural  effect  of  such  a 
power?  The  Bank  issues  several  millions  of  these  pieces  of  paper :  and 
supposing  it  to  have  received  money  fiiom  government  for  these  pay- 
ments, it  has  then  issued  a  quantity  of  paper  alone,  and  the  millions 
of  gold  acquired  from  government  bccom.e  its  own  property,  and 
must  be'either  stowed  away  or  used  to  its  individual  advantage.  The 
idea  of  its  being  stowed  away  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained  by 
any  one;  and  the  extreme  advantage  of  gold, when  others  are  confined 
to  paper,  must  be  evident  to  ever)'^  man.  In  fact,  by  this  measure,  the 
Bank  becomes,  if  it  please,  the  monopoliser  of  all  the  gold  in  the 
country;  it  can  increase  or  decrease  its  circulation  at  pleasure;  it  can 
send,  at  pleasure,  its  substitute  for  money  into  every  market ;  and  it 
matters  not  what  is  the  demand  on  any  day  as  the  price  of  an  article, 
since  it  can  lose  nothing  by  the  purchase,  and  must  be  a  gainer  by 
the  next  rise.  In' discounting  bills  again  it  is  bound  by  no  tie.  It 
gives  its  paper  substitute  to  any  amount — its'  losses  are  merc\y  nomi- 
nal, but  "its  gains  are  real;  for  as  long  as  there  is  money  or  com- 
modity in  the  country  they  may  be  exchanged  for  this  fictitious 
coinage.  All  this  is  too  evident,  and  the  fatp  of  paper  money  in  other 
countries  has  sufficiently  developed  the  nature  of  the  substitute  ' 
system ;  and  the  surprise  is  not  that  the  price  of  provisions  should  be 
i  ncreased  to  their  present  average,  but  that  it  has  not  increased  in  a 
ten-fold  ratio. 

Here  seejns  to  be  the  great  difficulty  for  which  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us  does  not  by  any  means  account.  If  the  statements  given  in 
by  the  Bank,  of  the  circulation  of  its  paper,  n<ay  be  dependt^  upon, 
the  difference  between  the  average  circulation  of  three  years,  ending 
December  1795,  viz.  iIj975>3'73/.  and  the  circulation  on  December 
6th,  1800,  viz.  15^.50,970/.  is  too  small  to  account  for  the  rise  of  pro- 
visions in  the  manner  it  is  given  by  the  author.  .  He  refers  us  to  the 
statement  of  the  Bank  for  a  ceittury,  and  would  hence  conclude  that 
even  a  small  addition  must  have  a  prodigious  effect ;  but  this  is  not  easily- 
proved,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it  connected  with  the  gradual 
price  of  provisions  on  the  addition  of  eveiy  million  of  notes  to  the 
previous  circulation.  His  argument  on  exchanges  does  not  assist 
-Him;  and  the  value  of  bullion  has,  at  different  periods,  varied  without 
any  thing  of  the  connexion  he  is  anxious  at  the  present  moment  to 
establish. 

Still  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  the  legalised  tender  of 
•notes    must   have   a  pernicious   effect;  and   the   agitation  of  this 
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question  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1788,  when  our  author  and  another 
banker  opposed  the  measure,  together  with  its  adoption  by  the 
French  government,  m*»ght  be  sumcient,  one  would  think,  to  opea 
the  eyes  of  our  own  nation. 

<  On  no  occasion  did  I  ever  take  so  warm  a  part  against  any 
measure ;  and  I  take  God  to'  witness  I  did  so  from  the  most  intimate 
conviction  that  ruin  must  inevitably  be  the  consequence*  I  lived  to 
see  all  my  predictions  realised,  and  the  authors  01  the  scheme  curse 
their  blind  infatuation,  which  had  led  them  to  propose  a  measure 
which  most  assuredly  paved  the  way  to  that  ruinous  system  of  paper 
which  swallowed  up  so  many  fortunes,  and  dest|»yed  all  the  sacred 
respect  for  property  in  that  country.',    p.  105. 

Art.  i^^'-^hservatlens  on  the  Publication  of  Walter  Boyd^  Esq*  M.P* 
By  Sir  Francis  Baring  J  Bart,    8i;o.   is,    Sewell.     1801. 

Sir  F.  Baring  contends  that  the.  sum  of  three  millions  and  a  half, 
the  increase  in  the  paper \:ircuIation,  is,  from  its  comparative  insigni- 
ficance, too  small  to  produce  the  effects  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Boyd; 
and  he  brings  a  strong  fact  against  Mr.  Boyd^s  reasonings,  which  is» 
*  that  in  the  year  1796  he,  Mr.  Boyd,  would  have  considered  fifteen 
millions  and  a  ^alf  of  paper  as  very  ihadequate  to  furnish  a  circula- 
ting medium  for  the  country.'  .The  baronet  proposes,  however,  either 
a  limitation  of  the  Bank  circulation,  or  an  exact  return  of  the  highest 
amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  to  be  adopted  by  parliament.  From 
this  circumstance  alone  the  public  may  see  that  danger  is  to  be  ap-  . 
preherided  from  the  Bank ;  but  to  what  extent  time  only  must  de-? 
termine. 

Art.  zo.'^Brlef  Observations  on  a  late  Letter  addressed  to-the  Right  Hon. 
W.  Pitt,  by  fv,  Boydy  Esq.  if^c,^  on  the  Stoppage  of  Issues  in  Specie  by 
the  Bank  of  England^  ^c,     %vo,  is.  ^  Debrett.    1801. 

The  authof  begins  with  a  variety  of  vague  insinuations  against  Mr. 
Boyd,  all  of  which  we  believe  to  be  ill-founded,  and  the  effects  of  a 
prejudiced  mind,  eagerly  hunting  for  every  unworthy  motive  that  can 
be  imagined,  instead  of  contenting  itself  with  the  honourable,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  probable,  motives  for  Mr.  Boyd's  conduct.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  sum  assigned  by  Mr.  Boyd,  to  produce  the  rise  in 
provisions  is  triumphantly  declaimed  on ;  but  no  one  will  join  the  au- 
thor in  supposing^  that  *  were  the  Bank  to  unlock  its  chests^  and 
supply  the  specie  which  they  contained  to  be  sent  abroad,  the  imme- 
diate effect  would  be  the  lowering  of  the  exchange.'  We  rather  be- 
lieve that  the  clerks  and  porters,  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  Bank, 
turning  the  rusty  keys  and  making  the  vaults  ^resound  with  the 
clashing  of  coffers,  would  exclaim,  according  to  the  old  story, 

•  Parturiunt  montes — nascitur  ridiciilus  mus.' 

Art.  21. — The  Eject  of  Paper-Mcney  on  the  Price  of  Provisions  ;  if 
the  Point  in  Dispute  bct'Wiifn  Mr..  Boyd  and  Sir  F,  Baring  examined f 
the  Batik  Paper-Money  p'oroed  to  he  an  adequate  Cause  for  the  kigi 
Price  of  Provisionsy  attd  Constitutional  Remedies  recommended^  By 
W.  Frind,     8t^.    is.  6d.     Ridgt-way.      looi. 

'    Mr.  TiXTid  steers  between  the  rival  antagonists;  and  lowing  t^ 
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toth  great  commercial  talents,  integrity,  and  independence,  proves 
that  they  have  each  fallen  into  a  similar  degree  of  inaccuracy: — Mn 
Boyd  by  ascribing  so  great  an  effect  as  the  present  dearness  of  pro- 
visions to  the  trifling  action  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  notes : 
Sir  F.  Baring  by  calculating  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  less  than 
five  times  that  sum,  or  mteen  millions  of  Bank-notes.  Mr.  Frend 
agrees  with  Mr.  Boyd  in  attributing  the  rise  in  provisions  in  gres^ 
measure  to  the  Bank  ;  but  he  accounts  for  its  mode  of  operatipn  ii 
a  different  manner,  and  assigns,  as  its  prime  cause,  the  stoppage  of 
payment  at  the  Bank  and  the  issue  of  paper-money,  which  had  in  it- 
self no  intrinsic  value.  He  considers,  therefore,  the  paper  in  circula- 
tion as.  an  alk)y  to  the  gold,  and  shows  in  an  ingenious  manner  that 
the  effect  of  the  paper-money  is  to  depreciate  the  value  of  gold  about 
one  half;  and,  consequently,  that  a  gumea,  or  a  pound  note  and  a  shil- 
ling, can  buy  very  little  more  than  otie-half  what  it  did  in  I795» 
Many  hints  are  thrown  out  on  paper-mpney,  which  deserve  the  con- 
sideration of  the  financier  and  the  trader ;  and  Mr,  Boyd  is  encou- 
raged to  re-examine  his  statement,  lest,  by  the  advantage  he  has 
given  to  the  advocates  for  the  paper  system,  the  public  may  be  lulled 
into  fatal  security.  The  remedies  proposed  to  the  present  bancfui 
,  -effects  of  the  paper-money  are  two-fold ;  first,  to  restrain,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  F.  Baring,  the  Bank  in  the  emissibn  of  its  paper; 
and  secotidly,  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  by  the  justices  at 
their  quarter  sessions,  according  to  the  price  of  provisions.  The 
whole  is  enlivened  in  this  author's  peculiar  manner,  who,  with  .much 
deference  to  the  antagonist  financiers,  has  very  skilfully  availed  him- 
self of  their  mutual  concessions  and  suggestions.  ' 

Art.  22. — Political  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Europe ^  during  the  Tear 
1 799.  By  T.  E.  Ritchie*  Part  L  %vo.  6x.  Boardu  Crosby  and 
Letterman.     1800.  ^  . 

This  writer  is  a  wholesale  dealer  in  poetical  epithets — *  the  circuit 
of  our  sea-girt  isle — glory  soaring  beyond  the  ken  of  history— thej 
Pactolean  stream  of  the  British  treasures  sweeping  the  Tartar  and  the 
beastly  Siberian  from  their  deserts — -Mount  Vesuvius  duiing  the  tor- 
rentuous  eruption  fhat  overwhelmed  Jlerculaneum,  and  when  disgorg- 
ing the  blazing  masses  that  inhumed  Pompeia  and  its  inhabitants.* 
In  his  words,  too,  he  is  not  less  affected :  at  times  we  must  have 
*  evanish'  for  vanish ;  *  narrate'  repeatedly;  but  others  *  chime  in'  with 
less  ceremony*  Yet  there  is  so  much  merit  in  these  Memoirs,  that  if 
the  writer  could  be  persuaded  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  some 
Englishman  of  taste,  they  might  become  an  acceptable  presentto  the 
public.  The  freedom  and  justice  of  his  remarks  do  the  author  great 
credit,  and'every  reflecting  mind  will  join  with  him  in  the  following 
sentiment: 

*  The  thunder  of  the  cannon  may  dictate  obedience,  but  it  cannot 
convince-the  understanding:  if  opinions  be  groundless,  they  will  ex- 
pire of  themselves,  and  the,  common  sense  of  the  people  will  prove 
triumphant;  but  if  founded  on  immutable  truths,  no  violence  can 
eradicate  them  from  the  human  mind.'     p.  6, 
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RELIGION. 

A«.T.  25.—^  stasonahk  Caution  against  the  j^iomlnatiqns  of  the  Church 
of  Rome*  By  the  Rev,  C,  De  Coetlogon^  M*A,  ^c.  ilmo.  id* 
Williams. 

Terrible  anathemas  against  poper}'!  Protestants  are  to  be  frighten- 
ed, not  reasoned  with ;  Catholics  are  to  be  abused  for  the  cruelties  of 
their,  remote  predecessors :  and  the  writer  forgets,  in  his  catalogue  of 
martyrs,  that  Crarimer  himself  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  put  a 
man  to  death  for  differing  from  him  in  opinion ;  and  that  lady  Jane 
Grey  was  not  a  martyr  to  religion,  but  a  prisoner  condemned  for  high- 
treason.  Such  a  dissuasive  as  this  from  popery  does  no  credit  to  the 
writer,  and  will  not  benefit  the  cause  of  Truth. 

Art.  24.— T'^r  proper  Improvement  of  Divine  Chastening  recommended 
to  National  Attention^  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  Claphamy  i  zth  March, 
1800.     By  T*  Urwick,     ^vq.   I/.     Cadell  ^z«^  fcavies. 

A  semi-politico  sermon,  terminating  with  an  exhortation  to  vital 
religion  ;  by  the  revival  of  which,  in  Great  Britain,  the  writer  prays 
that  the  kingdom  may  flourish. 

Art.  25.- — Prayers  for  Fiamilies;  consisting  of  a  Form,  short  hut  com- 
prehensivCf  fgr  the  Morning  and  Evening  of  every  Day  in  the  Week* 
Selected  by  Edward  Pearson^  B.  D*  Rector  of  Rempstone^  Noiting" 
hamshire.     Svo.  3X.     Rivingtons. 

These  prayers  are  drawn  up  with  the  best  intentions ;  but  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  encourage  families  to  use  the  Common  Prayer- 
book,  by  which,  from  the  variety  and  conciseness  of  its  compositions, 
and  more  especially  its  excellent  devotional  psalms,  they  may  be  more 
advantageously  guided  in  their  religious  exercises,  and  kept  more  at- 
tentive to  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  church. 

Art.  26. — The  Duty  of  not  running  in  Debt;  considered  in  a  Discourse, 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  January  1 800.  By 
George  Whitmore,  B,  Z).     Svo,  is*  6d*     Rivingtons. 

A  very  proper  sermon  for  academical  youth  on  a  duty  much  neg- 
lected in  thd  university,  and  the  neglect  of  which  is  not  unfrequentrjr 
felt  through  a  considerable  portion  of  future  life.  We  hope,  however,  it 
is  from  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  higher  classes  of  the  community, 
and  from  his  sequestered  and  studious  habits  alone,  that  the  author 
has  indulged  in  vague  declamation,  and  supposed  that  to  run  in  debt 
is  *  in  the  world  considered  as  a  lofty  ennobling  distinction.*  Nor  can 
we  allow  it  by  any  means  to  be  true,  that  *  the  same  mean  and  unwor- 
thy causes  that  actuate  the  higher  classes,  a  defect  of  moral  principle, 
the  influence  of  example,  the  habit  of  indolence,  the  hatred  of 
trouble,  the  suggestions  of  vanity,  and  the  inordinate  love  of  pleasure, 
have  propagated  this  vicious  practice  through  all  orders  of  society.* 
.  The  author,  moreover,  is  not  aware  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  by  the  wis- 
dom  *  of  our  laws  the  personal  liberty  of  the  debtor,  who  cannot  or 
will  not  pay,  is  left  at  the  creditor's  discretion  ;*  JFor  there  are  not 
wanting  professional  men  who  doubt  the  legality  of  the  practice  of 
imprisoning  for  debt ;  and  the  process  itself  shows  the  want  of  a  com- 
plete legal  sanction.     Instead,  therefore,  of  insinuating  a  wish  with 
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>  onr  author  that  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  *  may  think  fit  to 
abolish'  the  privilege  of  a  few,  we  should  rather  hope  to  see  an  aboli- 
tion of  a  different  kind,  and  wish  that  imprisonment  for  debt  were  to- 
tally annihilated.  But  where  the  author  moves  in  his  own  sphere, 
and  shows  young  men  the  imprudence  and  injustice  of  running  ia 
debt,  his  discourse  is  highly  judicious,  and  worthy  of  perusaL 

Art.  27. — The  Mercy  of  God;  especially  considered  with  Reference  to 
our  present  Situation;  a  Sermon^  preached  at  St<,  jfulian^s^  Shrewsbury ^ 
on  Sunday^  September  14,  1800.,  By  Samuel  Butler^  M,  A*  l^c. 
i2mQ,  is.     No  Publisher's  Name. 

We  perfectly,  agree  ^ith  this  writer  in  his  remarks  upon  a  passage 
in  his  own  sermon — *  Laws  may  be  enforced  against  monopolists,* 
&c. — *  These  considerations,  however,  do  not  belong  to  this  place.' 
They  do  not  indeed!  Nor  can  we  conceive  the  least  reason  for  giving 
these  hasty  effusions  (for  they  were  committed  to  \\Titing  only  the 
night  befpre  they  were  preached)  in  a  cheap  edition  to  the  public.—^ 
The  writer  is  a  classical  scholar^  and  would  do  v/dl  to  reiX)Uect  tfes. 
Horatian  precept  upon  this  subject. 

Art.  28. — j^  Funeral  Sermon^  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Rev,  fV* 
Stevens f  i).  Z).  preached  at  Grosvenor  Chapeh  ond  St.  George^ s 
Churchy  Hanover  Square^  on  Sunday ^  October  12,  i8oo*  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Baselejy  M.A.  Published  by  Request,  ^vo.  Is.  Cad^l 
and  Davies- 

A  tribute  of  respect  to  the  mempry  of  Dr.  Stevens,  equally  cre- 
ditable to  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  the  preacher,  and  his  parish. 

Art.  29. — On  the  Right  of  Individual  judgment  in  Religion;  a  Sermon^ 
preached  at  Chewhenty  Lancashire^  on  the  2^th  June^  1800,  at  the 
Annual  Provincial  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Per- 
suasion. By  George  IValkcry  F.R.S.  ^c.  Pii'blished  at  the  Request 
cf  the  Congregation,     ^vo.   \s.     Johnson.  ^ 

A  maUly  energetic  discourse  on  the  liberty  of  a  Christian,  which, 
trhough  addressed  to  one  peculiar  sect  of  the  Christian  church,  con- 
tains arguments  which  ought  to  bef  embmced  by  every  one  who  names 
tlie  name  of  Christ ;  and  a  deviation  from  which  remains  to  the  pre-- 
seiit  day  a  reproach  to  innumerable  professors  of  our  holy  religion. 
We  recommend  to  all  who  have  departed  from  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  our  Lord  in  this  respect  the  following  paragraph  of  the  preacher 
i>efore  us :  '  . 

*  The  right  of  individual  judgment  in  religion  is  derived  to  you 
/romGodj  it  is  his  giftj  coeval  with  your  rational  natures;  and 
confirmed  apew  to  you,  in  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  being  the  es- 
sence of'  that  liberty  wherewith  Chriot  hath  made  you  free.  .  In  the 
exercise  of  this  privilege  is  included  all  that  is  honest  in  a  Christian  5 
all  the  sincerity  of  hfs  devotion  to  God*,  and  t6  "his  truth.  It  sum- 
mons you  to  enquire  into  his  wiH,  in  whatever  way  <his  will  may  be 
<:onveyed  to  you ;  without  'suffering  one  prejudice  to  intercept,  one 
passion  to  corrupt,  one  interest  to  divert,  or  one  fear  to  intimidate 
you  in  the  virtuous  pursuit.  And,  whatever  conviction,  whatever 
-  Jaith,  this  active,  intellectual,  and  honest  enquiry  shall  conduct  you 
io^  that  is  your  religion,  your  Christianity 5  which,  vrith  au  inge- 
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I1UOU8  and  decent  firmness,  you  arc  to  profess  to  the  world;  it  is  that 
confession  of  your  master  which  you  are  to  niake  before  men,  if  yoi^ 
expect  that  he  will  confess  you  before  men  and  angels  in  the  last  dis- 
criminating day.'     p.  27.  V 

Art.  30. — Why  art  you  a  Churchman  ?  J  plain  ^lestton,  answered  in 
a  Dialogue  between  Mr,.Fit%  Adem  and  Jqhn  Oakley^  izmo*  4^, 
Hatchard,    1800. 

The'ar^ments  used  by  the  churchman  are  similar,  in  general,  to 
those  of  a  Popish  priest  in  his  endeavours  to  convert  a  Protestant, 
The  reasons  for  being  a  churchman  are  to  be  founded  on  the  greater 
conformity  of  the  church  to  the  dictates  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apo-. 
sties  than  that  of  any  other  form  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  to 
terrify  a  person  with  the  notion,  that  out  of  the  church  there  is  a 
greater  danger  of  jacobinism,  is  ridiculous,  Such  a  bugbear  imj^ci* 
an  ignorance  of  the  solid  defe/icea  of  the  church  of  England,  pub-« 
lished  before  jacobinism  had  made  its  entrance  mto  the  world. 

Art.  31.— iVjjw  Evidences  in  Favour  of  Christianity y  derived  fi-om 
the  Fulfilrnen.^  of  Prophecy  :  being  an  Explanation  of  the  Seven  Viab 
of  God's  Wrath.     i%mo»  ^d.  No  Publisher's  Name.   1800. 

Christianity  does  not  stand  in  need  of  such  evidence  as  is  here 
presented  to  us  ;  nor  will  the  sceptic  or  unbeliever,  who  rejects  the 
evidence  already  afforded  him,  be  inclined  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  interpretation  of  seven  vials,  which  pour  out  wrath  upon  France, 
Holland,  Rome,  Great*Britain,  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  end  in 
a  total  convulsion  of  Europe.  Great-Britain  is  here  distingui8he4 
by  a  title  which  does  not  seem  altogether  appropriate  ;— ^he  is  term- 
tQ  the  seat  of  the  beast;  and  the  vial  of  wrath  is  said  to  prefigure  the 
triple  assessment  bill.  Our  readers  will  readily  excuse  us  from  pro- 
ceeding any  farther  into  prophecies  of  su^h  a  nature. 

Art.  3^. — j^  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Assizes  held  at  Wishechy  August 
'Jthy  1800,  before  Henry  GiviUwiyEsq,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely.  By  Casar  Morgan^  D^D.iffc.  ^  Published  at  the  Request  of  the 
Magistrates, present.     Svo.  is,     Rivingtons. 

The  preacher  informs  us  that  *  the  wise  author  of  our  being  has 
implanted  a  principle  within  us,  by  the  energy  of  which  we  are  able 
to  choose,  without  an  antecedent  preference,  out  of  the  exhaustless 
storehouse  of  nature,  which  is  supplied  with  an  infinite  multitude  of 
,pb}ect8,  each  calculated  to  answer  our  purpose,'  The  choice  it- 
self, according  to  his  principles,  stamps  a  valutfupon  the  object,  and 
the  value  is  retained  with  the  utmost  firmness.  We  should  be  much 
obliged  to  the  writer  to  favour  us  v.ith  a  single  procf  of  the  exist-* 
ence  of  this  principle,  or  a  single  instance  of  its  operation,  ajid  to 
point  out  a  single  choice  ever  made  without  some  motive  in  the  mind 
for  preferring  the  object  of  its  choice  to  the  objects  that  are  discard- 
ed. From  this  speculation  we  are  carried  into  an  inquiry  after  the 
greatest  good;  the  foundation  of  laws,  and  obedience  to  them;  a  long 
icomphment  to  the  chief  judge  on  fh»  bench ;  a  prediction  of  his  fu- 
tiu*e  conduet  among  <  the  worshippers  of  Brahma  and  the  believers  o^ 
Mahomet;-  an  apostrpphe  against  the  modem  principles  of  Hbcrty 
and  equahty;  an4  encomiums  on  the  constitution  of  England  ii^ 
phurch  and  state.  '      "  ■ 
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"  MEDICINE,  &c. 

Art.  33. — An  Essay  on  Phlegmatla  Dolens  ;  including  an  Account  of  tie 
Symptoms,  tJauses,  and  Cure  of  Peritonitis  Puerperalis  and  Conjunctiva^ 
^c.  By  JohnrHuUy  M.D.  %vo.  6s.  6d.  Boards.  Bickerstaff.  1800. 
Dr.  Hull  has  unreasonably  expanded  his  ren^arks  on  the  elastic 
swelling  of  the  lower  extremities  after  child-bed.  We  have  already 
noticed  Mr.  White's  doptrine,  which  we  could  not  fully  approvcy 
and  Dr.  Ferriar*8,  which  appeared  more  probaWe,  but  with  which,  on 
the  whole,  we  were  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Our  present  author  con- 
siders it  as  an  inflammation,  attended  with  effusion,  of  what  must  be 
supposed,  from  its  elasticity,  the  glutinous  part  of  tbe  blood;  and  the 
cure  is  either  antiphlogistic^  or,  in  the,  latter  periods,  of  a  tonic  na- 
ture. The  whole  is  too  diffuse,  and  we  have  found  little  informa- 
tion  either  respectijig  the  pathology  or  cure.  We  remember  seeing, 
very  early  in  our  practice,  an  instance  of  this  disease;  and  we  know  not 
that  our  first  plan  admits  of  improvement.  We  gave  Dover's  powders, 
with  frequent  saline  purgatives,  and  applied  leeches,  with  anodyne^ 
and  camphorated  liniments.  This  plan  we  have  continued  to  pursu^ 
and  have  heard  o^  read  of  none  which  promises  fairer  for  success. 

Art.  34. — Observations  on  the  History  and  Cure  of  Asthma;  and  a  Re* 

nyieftv  of '  A  Practical  Enquiry  on  disordered  Respiration*;*  in  a  JLetier 

to  RtAert  Bree^  Mf  D.  the  Author  of  that  Work  By  George  Lipscombp. 

Surgeon^  at  Birmingham,  ^c\  ^c,     Svo.  31.     Johnson,     iSoo. 

It  is  singular  that  a  practitioner  residing  in  the  same  town  with  the 

author  of  a  treatise  on  disordered  respiration  should  be  imknown  to 

him,  *  either  as  a  gentleman  or  a  ptiysician  ;'  and  it  is  still  more  singular 

that,  although  a«i«ow»,he  should  have  applieda  microscope  of  pecuJjarly* 

high  powers  in  detecting  his  errors.    We  examined  Dn  ferec's  work  oa' 

the  broad  ground  of  a  peculiar  opinion :  Mr.  Lipscomb  *  rewews*  it 

with  a  captious  eagerness  to  find  fault ;  and  has  taken  up  the  first 

edition,  which  was  in  many  places  mpre  exceptionable  than  the 

second.     Our  brother  reviewer  therefore  differs  very  materially  in  hit 

account  from  ourselves ;  but  as  the  author  has  published  his  thoughts 

more  maturely,  we  think '  whatever  early  errors  he  may  have  been 

guilty  of  they  sliould  have  been  forgotten. 

EDUCATION. 
Art*  35.— ^^orwOTJ  on  Education;   selected  from  the  Works  of  the 

most  celebrated  English,  French,  and  Latin  Writers,  on  that  Subject; 

and  intended  as  a  Vade-Mecum  for  Parents,  Guardians,  Preceptors^ 

Governesses,  isfc.     In  Three  Parts.     Svo.    2s.  Boards.     X*(Higmaa 

and  Rees.     1800. 

The  attention  now  paid  to  education  renders  this  a  very  useful 
work  to  parents  and  teachers.  The  maxims  relative  to  this  subject 
are  selected  from  the  works  of  Rousseau,  RoUin,  Locke»  Edgeworth, 
madame  de  Genlis,  La  Bruyere,  Feneloji,  Quintilian,  and  others,  and 
will  give  te  those  who  have  the  care  of  chiKlren  either  new  hints  on 
this  important  point,  or  the  means  of  comparing  their  own  practice 
with  the  extensive  theory  of  others*  The  maxims  are  in  general  well 
3<?lected,  and  the  exceptionable  parts  in  some  of  the  writers  judi- 
ciously omitted.  ^  -      ^ 

"J'  W    *•  •   1-<    ■  -    • "■■■'■     ■  ■  W .■■.■!    >m   11  ■  ■  I.I    ■  ■■ 

f  See  p.  315  of  this  Volume. 
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Art.  36. — The  Spoiled  Child;  or,  Indulgence  counteracted.    By  Mrs» 

Pilkitigton.     xSmo.     is.Gd.     Venior  tf«^  Hood. 

A  very  excellent  story  to  show  the  pernicious  effects  of  hramour- 

ing  children,  intermixed  with  many  other  entertaining  and  moFal 

anecdotes.     It  is  a  pity  the  author  should  have  employed  so  many 

bard  words  in  it — ^words  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  children,  for 

whom  it  would  otherwise  be  a  useful  present,  and  who  might  derive 

•  from  it  a  great  deal  of  instruction,  conveyed  in  the  best  manner. 

Art.  37. — Corte%;  ory  the  Conquest  of  Mexico:  as  related  hy  a  Father 
to  his  Children;  and  designed  for  the  Instruction  of  Tout  h.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  J.  N.  Campe.  Byi  Elizabeth  Helme.  2  Vols. 
i2mo.  6s.  Boards,    'Hurst.     1800.    - 

The  Germans  are  more  attentive  to  the  education  of  their  child- 
ten  than  any  other  nation ;  and  Campe  has  rendered  them  very  use- 
ful serv'ices.  Instead  of  putting  little  tales  of  im.agination,  filled  with 
the  fantastic  sensibility  of  the  present  day,  and  the  hard  words  of 
boarding-schools,  into  their  hands  and  heads,  they  apply  to  history 
itself,  and  afTord  young  people  a  greater  fund  of  entertainment  fram 
events  in  real  life.  In  this  vi^ork  the  conquest  of  Mexico  is-  related 
in  dialogue  between  a  father  and  his  children,  who  are  allowed  fre- 
qi?ci:tiy  to  interrupt  him  with  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  words 
and  things  which  they  do  not  understand:  this  affords  a  convenient  op- 
portunity of  communicating  instruction  ;  and  this  work  itself  will,  we 
Soubt  not,  be  found  very  useful  in  boarding-schools,  especially  since, 
from  its  division  into  a  variety  of  dialogues,  a  sinall  portion  may  be 
read  at  intervals,  'and  the  children  questioned  on  the  contents  of  every 
separate  part.  The  version  is  in  general  correct,  but  not  sufficiently 
easy.  Difficult  words  are  too  frequently  admitted,  and  the  translator 
has  not  kept  it  constantly  in  his  recollection  that  the  work  is.  de» 
signed  for  the  use  of  young  people. 

Art.  38. — The  Nappy  FamUy  qt  Eason  House^  exhibited  in  the  amiable 
Conduct  of  the  little  Nelsons  and  their  Parents.  Interspersed  ivith  se- 
kct  Pieces  of  Poetry.      i%mo.     2s.     Hurst.  ' 

^  A  merchant  of  London  takes  a  country-house  in  Sussex,  to  which 
be  carries  his  family,  ignorant  of  country  manners,  ^nd  unused  to  a 
country  life,  for  the  summer.  The  boys  come  home  for  the  holidays, 
and  all  are  Wonderfully  happy  ;  of  course  father,  mother,  sons,  and 
daughters,  are  all  ver}^  good.  A  silly,  young  lady  of  fashion  is  intro- 
duced, who  is  full  of  the  caprices  of  rank  :  bat  it  should  have  been 
recollected  that  this  is  an  unusual  sight  in  the  country ;  such  beings 
generally  residing  in  London,  Bath,  or  the  watering-places. 

Art.  39.- — La  Brnyere  the  Less  ;  or^  Characters  and  Manners  of  the 
Children   of  the  present  j^ge.      Written  for  the    Use  of  Children  of 
'    Tnuehue  Or  Thirteen  Tears  of  JJge  ;  with  the  Exception  of  the  Ten  last- 
Chapters,  <ujhich  apply  to  Perscr.x  of  more  advanced  Tears.    Translated 
from  the  French   of  Madame  de   Genlis.     izmo.     ^s.  6d,  Boards. 
■  Longman  ^wJ  Rees.      1800. 
Art.  40.  '  ^^J  new  Method  of  Instruction  for  Children  from  Five  to 
'   Ten  Tears  oldy  l5fc.  t^c.     Translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  de 
Glrnlis.     izvio,  j!^.  Boards.     Longman  ^z/j^  Rees.     1800. 

The  originals  of  these  works  have  already  passed  through  our 
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hands;  and  the  admirers  of  madame  de  Genlis,  who  are  acquainted 
'  with  the  Freirch  language,  will  be  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  being 
instructed  and  entertained  by  her  through  the  medium  of  trans^ 
lation.  We  must  repeat  our  recommendation  of  this  lady's  method 
of  teaching  children  to  draw  and  paint ;  and  we  wish  that  our  recom- 
mendation on  another  subject  could  also  reach  the  ears  of  the  au- 
thoress. She  informs  us  that  she  reads  neither  newspapers  nor  jour- 
nals, and  lives  ii^  absolute  solitude.  Such  a  sequestration  from  the 
world  must  have  an  ill  effect  upon  her  writings.  She  may  form  an 
ideal  world  to  herself;  but  an  insight  into  living  manners  will  correct 
the  prejudices  necessary  to  a  state  of  solitude,  and  newspapers  and 
journals  will  enable  her  to  form  a  better  opinion  of  her  own  works. 

Art.  41. — Flora  ;  or^  the  Deserted  Child*     By  Elizaheih  SomervUk. 
l8m^.      I/.     Longman  and'Ktts*     1800. 

Plora,  found  in  tatters  by  a  lady  of  fortune,  is  btought  up  by  her 
as  her  own  child,  and  very  soon  learns  to  prattle  as  diiticult  words  as  - 
if  she  had  been  educated  in  a  fine  boarding-school  for  young  ladies. 
She  is  the  mirror  of  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  is  at  last  discovered 
to  be  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  opulence.  Some  of  the  incidents- are 
well  related  ;  and,  if  the  story  were  translated  into  English,  it  would 
make  a  very  entertaining  book  for  children* 

POETRY. 

.  Art.  42. — Poemff   hy   William    Rowland  Wake.     %vo,    3^.  Boards^ 

Booker.     1800. 

We  find  little  to  commend  in  this  volume,  except  the  intention 
expressed  by  its  author  of  appropriating  the  profits  of  its  publication 
to  the  support  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  poor  Catholics. 
The  following  translation,  from  the  Latin  of  Buchanan,  appears  to  u« 
to  be  the  most  meritorious  effort  of  Mr.  Wake's  poetic  talents. 

<  Who's  that  boy  with  wings  of  dove  ? 
'Tis,  it  is  the  God  of  Love. — 
Say  who  is  his  happy  sire? 
'Tis  the  eyes'  enlivening  fire. 
In  what  season  was  his  birth  ?  ; 

When  gay  Spring  revives  the  earth. 
Where's  his  palace? — ^Where's  his  home? 
In  the  bosom's  spacious  dome. 
To  what  nurse  is  he  consign'd? 
To  gay  youth  of  open  mind. 
Say,  what  sweets  his  board  equip? 
Beauty's  cheek,  and  Pleasure's  lip. 
Who  compose  his  lively  court  ? 
Wealthy  Ease  and  Vanton  Sport. 
Why  is  warfare  his  delight?  \ 

Hope  and  Fear  urge  him  to  fight. 
Fears  he  Death's  destructive  sway? 
No,  that  ne'er  creates  dismay. 
In  the  circle  of  an  hour  • 

Oft  this  little  sprightly  power 
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(Such  lii»  copious  store  of  lives,) 
Ten  times  dies— as  oft  revives.'     f.  25. 

Alt  T.*43. -*--//«  Ode  dn  the  Victory  of  the  Nile^  gained  ly  Admiral  Lord 
Nelion^  on  the  First  of  August j  1798,*  over  the  French  Fleet y  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Brueys^  in  the  Bay  of  Atoukir,  ^0,  2s.  Cadell 
tfm/Davies.     1800. 

The  author  of  this  ode  exclaims  in  his  prelude, 

*  I  feel,  I  feel  the  rapture  roll  » 

Impulsive- through  my  swelling  soul,  - 
In  ecstacy  divine.'     p.  5. 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that  he  was  deceived  by  a  false  prognostic. 
He  duly  call^  on  the  spirit  who  swept  ^ 

*  — the  enthusiastic  strings 
Of  Pindar's  ravished  lyie ;'    p.  y. 

Imt  the  spirit  does  not  seem  to  have  listened  to  his  invocation.  Aim- 
ing at  sublimity,  he  falls  into .  turgidity,  and  endeavours  to  make  up 
by  sound  for  what  he  wants  in  sense. 

Art,  44. — Ifymn  to  the  Earthy  ^c.  translated  from  the  German  of 
Count  Frederic  Leopold  Stolierg;  by  the  ^ev,yohn  IVhitehouse^  Chap^ 
lain  to  the  Duke  of  Torh,  ,  4/0.     Cadell  and  ^^avies.     1 800. 

This  translation  of  Stolberg's  Hymn  to. the  Earth  is  executed 
with,  considerable  spirit,  and  uniformly  maintains  a  dignified  deport- 
ment. Mr.  Whitehouse's  blank  verse  is  in  general  smooth  and  melo- 
^ous,  and  the  ear  is  properly  relieved  by  a  skilful  variation  of  the 
pause.  His  imitation  of  Milton'/«  manner  has,  however,  betrayed 
him  into  the  admission  of  sodie  harsh  lines,  which,  although  not  only 
tolerable,  but  ornamental,  in  so  long  a  poem  as  the  Paradise  Lost,  arc  . 
altogether  insufferable  in  so  short  a  composition  as  the  Hymin  to  the 
Earth.  The  following  passages  ought  certainly  to  have  been  sub- 
jected |o  the  file  : 

*  But  when , thou  dost  recline 

Thy  head  in  peaceful  sleep,  and  th^  o^er-arching  vault 
Which  night  extends  around  thee,  cools  thy  limbs—.'     'p.  3. 

*  How  beautiful  art  thou,  O  parent  Earth, 

Watered  abundant  by  the  rivers  .of  GodP     P.  6. 

«         *         #         #         * 

*        ■  Meekly  the  violet  .     . 

,     Shrinks  from  the  eye,  and  hides  its  lovely  head 
In  secret  gl^ns,  unseen,  unless,  perchance. 
Some  artless  blooming  girl  its  sin^ple  sweets 
Gather y  to  deck  her  innocent  bosom  with,*     p.  12. 

The  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  Count  Christian  Stolberg  is 
Tiighly-finished ;  but  we  cannot  say  much  in  commendation  of  the 
poem  entitled  <  Cain  on  the  Sea-Shore  ;'  it  is  at  once  feeble  and  in- 
flated. •       , 

But  we  turn  to  a  pleasanter  task,  and-  cheerfully  lay  befi?re  our 
readers  the  song  addressed  by  the  Stars  to  the  Earth,  in  v%'hich  we 
think  the  talents  of  the  translator  arc  exerted  with  no  sijRaU 
success :  . 
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**  Sv^cet  be  thy  slumbers,  sister,  sweet  repose 
Lull  thee  on  thy  cool  odour-scented  bed. 
Sleep  peacefully,  beloved,  'till  thou  wake 
All  fresh  in  rosiness  :  May  no  wild  storms  , 

With  ruffian  fury  rend  thy  beauteous  locks. 
Nor  swell  the  maddening  tide  above  its  banks. 
Nor  with  hoarse  discord,  and  tumultuous  din, 
Drown  heaving  Ocean's  peaceful  lullabies  ! 
Hecia  nor  Etna  with  their  thunderings  wake  thee ; 
And  on  the  darksoipe  bosom  of  the  Alps 
May  the  winged  lightenings  sleep !  The  air  is  hushed : 
4        No  clouds  now  interpose  to  hide  from  us 
Thy  beauty's  loveliness,  nor  vapours  dim 
JShadowing  thy  orb,  fair  planet,  intercept^ 
The  moon's  mild  cheering  beams  :  The  faery  hours 
Flit  by  thee  on  light. step,  'till  roseate  mom 
Wake  thee !  And  may  thy  children  all  partake 
Of  the  calm  hour  of  rest !    For  those  whom  care. 
Whom  sorrow  chases  from  the  bed  of  peace, 
t  The  moon  shall  sooth  them  with  her  mild  regards  j  ' 

For  she  can  solace  the  distrest  in  heart. 
By  her  blest  influence,  and  in  the  breast 
Of  happy  lovers  beam  a  placid  joy. 
Those  who  are  voyaging  the  faitUess  deep, 
We  will  conduct  in  their  adventurous  course 
Through  the  dark  night,  in  silver  leading-strings. 
That  no  vexed  whirlpool,  and  no  hidden  rock. 
Nor  lurking  quicksand,  wound  the  gliding  keel: 
Then  sleep,  beloved  sister,  sweet  repose 
Lull  theie  on  thy  cool  odoriferous  bed. 
Sleep  peacefully,  beloved,  'tiU  thou  wake 
^  Decked  by  the  mom,  and  gay  4n  rosy  smiles  I"     p.  4. 

DRAMA. 

Akt.  45. — Sulfa;  translated  from  the  German  of  M.  Goethe^  Avthor  of 
the  Sorrows  of  Werteri  fef^.     8«y<?.  2s.     Hookham  a^  Carpenter. 

Gount^  Ferdinand  is  tired  of  his  wife  Cecilia — ^he  forsakes  her,  and 
seduces  Stella,  an  amiable  y6ung  woman^  vnth  whom  he  lives  in  great 
happiness— at  last  he.  feels  remorse  for  this  desertion  of  his  wife,  and 
sallies  forth  in  pursuit  cj  her  :  in  the  mean  time  Cecilia  is  about  to 
place  her  daughter  as  a  companion  with  Stella,  with  whom  Ferdi-  • 
nand  finds  her  on  his  return.  He  consents  to  abandon  Stella,  to 
-whom  he  nevertheless  confesses  himself  to  be  much  attached,  and  live 
with  his  wife.  Cecilia,  however,  finds  a  convenient  expedient  to 
prevent  such  a  separation,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  romantic  story 
recorded  by  Bayle  and  other  biographers  of  count  Glischen,  pn^oses 
that  they  shotild  all  three  live  together,  and  divide  the  heart  and  bc4 
of  the  husband, — ^a  proposal  readily  acceded  to. 

The  interest  of  this  play  is  destroyed  by  the  want  of  respecta^ 
bility  in  the  character  of  Ferdinand ;  his  inconstancy  prevents  all 
pity  for  the  sufFenngs  he  endures.     The  ladies  are  certamly  of  a  su- 
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perior  order  of  beings ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  a  man  should  posKW 
both  who  is  unworthy  of  either.  This  is  a  favourite  play  in  Ger- 
many, and  we  may  easily  collect  from  this  circumstance  some  idea 
of  the  laxity^  of  German  principles.  .We  wish  it  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  continent ;  our  manners  are  sufficiently  loose  at  present, 
and  need  no  stimulating  examples  to  make  them  more  so.    » 

Art.  46. — Vtrginiay  or  the  Fall  of  the  Decemvirs;  a  Tragedy.     By 
John   BiJlale,  B,A.  &c.    Svo.     is.  6c/.     Murray  and  Highley^ 

1800. 

In  this  tragedy,  which  is  founded  on  the  well-known  story  of  the 
,  daughter  of  Virginius,  Mr.  Bidlake  has  given  proof  of  very  respect- 
able dramatic  talents.  His  plot  is  well  constructed.  To  the  outline 
of  his  play  we  can  raise  no  other  objection,  than  that  the  third  scene 
of  the  first  act  does  not  promote  the  business  of  the  drama.  The 
author  adheres  almost  without  deviation  to  historic  truth,  as  it  is  de- 
tailed by  I-ivy,  of  whose  speeches  indeed  he  has  considerably  and 
properly  availed  himself.  The  Various  characters  of  the  piece  are  well 
marked,  and  its  diction  is  for  the  most  part  appropriate  and  ekquent. 
The  general  style  of  his  verse  is  easy  and  melodious  5  but  there  are 
ihany  lines  which  possess  a  character  quite  the  reverse,  and  against 
which  we  cannot  but  enter  our  most  decided  protest.  We  select  the 
following,  and  are  astonished  at  the  want  of  taste  and  metre  display* 
cd  in  their  conformation. 

*  The  golden  records  treasured  ilp  by  time,  which  lift 
The  tutor'd  mind  above  the  reign  of  sense.'     p.  9. 

#  «         «         #         # 

*  There  is,  my  good  Icilius,  there  is  a  strength 
Of  soul .*     P.  15. 

*  First  then,  my  dear  Virginia,  of  faithless  men 

,  Be  thou  suspicious,  who  lie  in  w^it — .'     p.  18. 

#  *         «'        «         « 

*  And  there  are  men. 

My  sweet  Virginia,  who,  lusting  to  betray — .*     p.  19.. 

In  many  of  the  verses  also  the  metre  is  not  sufficiently  marked  by 
that  necessaiy  pause  or  cadence  with  which  every  verse  should  ter- 
minate, to  distinguish  it  from  bombast  prose  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  run  into  each  other,  and  lose  all  the  effect  of  poetic  harmony.— 
A  few  instances  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

*  Take  seeming  interest  in  thine  hand  mvnd  paint 
It  scattering  golden  show'rs .'     p.  io% 

#  #         *         *         # 

*  Without  the  sense  of  true  desert  'twill  give 
Thee  no  delight .*     p«  I3» 

*  Why  then  he  dies  !  Some  way  I'll  find  to  rid 

Me  of  his  hated  life,  uiu<^ss  thou  deign'st  to  hear.'     p.  32. 

After  candidly  pointing  out  these  obvious  defects,  we  select  the 
following  passage  with  pleasure,  as  a  specimen  of  successful  labour : 
it  occurs  in  the  third  scene  of  the  third  act. 
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^  j^pp*  I  joy  to  see  thee,  and  impatient  bum 
To  hear  thy  ttile ;  and  yet  I  fear  to  know  it. 
If  thou  hast  fail'd,  look  the  bad  nev/s,  and  I 
Will  read  it  in  thy  face  :  so  told  'twere  better.  . 
If  thou  canst  give  ttie  Jbope,,,  say  yes ;  be  quick,  ' 
And  I  will  bless  tliee.     Then  thou  may'st  at  large 
The  rest  unfold,  whose  every  circumstance 
Shall  ravish  ears.     Bnt  ah  I  thou  hast  no  look  ; 
Thou  utterest  not  a  sinp^le  word — Perverse  ! 
There  is  no  reading  in  thy  countenance. 

*  Clau.  Could  I  relate  what  thou  wouldst  wish  to  hear, 
i  should  not  hesitate. 

<  Jpp.  Then  thciu  hast  fail'd. 

*  Clatu  Not  so  ;  nor  to  the  full  haye  I  succeeded. 

*  App. .  Tell  all.    Both  ear  and  soul  I'll  lend  I    Be  quick  I 

*  Clau,  I  fear  this  fair  cannot  with  ease  be  woii ; 
Yet  won  she  may  be,  if  the  means  be  found. 

Her  virtue  has  its  price,  or  I  mistake  ; 

And  .thou  must  offer  it.     She  talks  of  honour ; 

Boasts  of  her  name,  and  of  her  father's  honour 

Proudly  she  boasts.     I  could  not  patient  hear  her. 

Forsake  her,  Appius ;  waste  not  a  moment's  thought 

Upon  a  prude,  tutor'd,  perhaps,  by  art, 

And  through  low  cunning  aiming  to  be  paid  • 

A  higher  price  fo^  v/hat  she  values -not. 

*  App,  It  is  impossible !    She  must  be  mine  I 

*  Clan*  Thou  know'st  my  faithfulniess ;  thou  know'st  alone 
For  duty's  sake  I  would  advise  retreat. 

*  App»  I  thank  thee  ;  yet  cannot  endure  advice. 
But  tell  me  every  circumstance ;  each  look 
Paint  if  thou  canst.-    Minutely  too  disclose 

Her  actions  and  her  words.  ^  Where  didst  thou  see  her  ? 

*  Clhu*  I  found  her  with  her_  maids  at  work ; , 
Her  mind  seeming  disconsolate,  yet  busied; 

As  'twere,  in  a  distracted  state ;  a  state 

As  if  attention  aim'd  tp  lose  itself,  ' 

And  care  would  wander  from  its  source.     She  look'd 

Intent  upon  her  task,  yet  oft  a  sigh 

Would  rise,  and  the  full  mind  discharge  its  weight 

In  this  indulgence  of  its  pain.     She  strove 

With  industry  to  conquer  idle  sorrow  ; 

For  at  her  father's  absence  much  she  moum'd. 

*  App,  How  did  she  look  ?  1  pray  thee  tell  me  all. 

*  Clau,  Her  dress  was  sinvple,  but  'twas  elegant ; 
It  gave  some  graces  to  her  form,  yet  more 

She  gave  to  that :  she  seem'd  a  blushing  bud, 
Just  bursting  from  its  foliage,  and  so  pure. 
So  innocent,  as  if  no  breath  of  day 
Had  tasted  it ;  and  when  she  mov'd,  so  light, 
60  soft  her  paces  were,  as  of  the  mom ; 
She  seem'd  to  scatter  all  its  odours  round. 
The  colour  of  her  cheek  was  sojyiewhat  faint. 
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As  toucVd  by  grief;  and  in  her  downcast  eye 
A  crystal  tear  pccp'd  from  its  shady  lid. 
And  like  the  drop  of  dew  upon  the  rose. 
It  stole,  as  if  in  conscious  haste,  down  o'er 
*  Its  purple  bed.     She  look'd  all  innocence  ;  ' 
And  yet,  perhaps,  'twas  false.    Then  think  no  more 
Of  cunning  art,  veil'd  in  simplicity. 

\  *  App.  Thou  bidst  a  flame  not  bum  which  .thou  dost  light: 
I  feci,  I  feel  it  scorch.  .  What  next,  I  pray  ? 

*  Clou.  At  my  approach  she  rais'd  her  h.ad  and  lookM ; 
O  heavens !  lipw  c^u  I  say  she  look'd  !  what  light 
Thcnbeam'd!  'twas  loveliness! 

*  App.  Timid  perhaps— 

*  Clau.  'Twas  modesty  that  gave  to  beauty  pow'r,  \ 
And  won  by  seemiiig  unafFectedness. 

It  veil'd  her  charms,  yet  made  them  more  engaging  ; 
Chaste  as  the  blushing  clusters  of  the  vine 
Behind  the  raanthng  leaves.  ^ 

^  App.  \  Go  on,  I  pray. 

*  Clau,  Occasion  soon  I  fo^nd  to  \irge  thy  suit ; 
But  circumstance  by  circumstance  disclos'd 
With  utm.ost  caution,  so  that  fear  could  take 
No  quick  alarm ;  its  finest  nerve  could  feel 

No  touch.     Then  by  degrees  I  prest ;  but  nam'd 
Thee  not :  my  business  was  to  reconnoitre ; 
'Tis  thine  alone  to  glory  in  the  conquest. 

*  App.  How  did  she  then  receive  thy  soft:  advance  ? 

*  Clau,  With  seeming,  but,  perhaps,  affected  scorn. 
Sometimes  she  rav'd,  and  talk'd  of  female  honour, 

*  App.  And  how  didst  thou  oppose  this  rising  storm  J 

*  Uau.  I  talk'd  of  rank,  and  wealth,  and  dignity. 
And  all  that  coidd  inflame  a  female  mind  ; 

By  flatt'ry  sooth'd,  and  by  ambition  fired. 

*  A^,  And  did  she  not  relent  ?  did  not  a  look 
5€tray  some  doubt,  some  wav'ring  of  the  mind  ? 

*  Clau.    I  must  dissemble  here.     [^Aside,'}     Why  yes !  mo» 

thought 
Suspense  held  her  awhile,  and  then  a  sigh  . 
,  Would  rise,  as  if  it  sprung  from  parting  virtue. 
Troubling  her  breast. 

*  Jpp.  And  look'd  she  then  unmov'd  ? 

*  Clau,  Why  no.  When  I  display'd  the  charms  of  8tate^ 
Fast  rose  her  blushes,  and  as  fast  they  fell 

With  rapid  flushings,  as  in  autumnal  nights 
Aurora  sheds  her  lambent  light. — ' 
'        *  yjH>.  Enough ! 

Thus  lar  I  thank  thee.    More  we  must  attempt. 
Her  father's  absence  is  a  circumstance 
That  favours  my  design.     Each  moment  is 
Most  critical.     Should  he  return,  my  hopes 
Are  lost.   We  must  work  fast. 

*  Clau*  Then  urge  thy  suit :  ^ 
Apply  thyself,  for  thou  may'st  more  prevail. 
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*  App.  1  thought  of  that— dost  think  it  may  succeed  ? 

*  Claii.  It  will  at  least  remove  thy  doubts.     Perhaps 
Thy  eloquence,  thy  weight,  may  more  effect. 

The  fpe  that  long  resists  an  equal  strength 
^  Yields  to  a  conqueror's  name.'     p.  26. 

This  tragedy,  Mr.  Bidlake  tells  us,  was  performed  by  his  scholars 
to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  Theatre  at  Plymouth,  who  were  pleased 
to  approve  of  it,  and  solicited  its  publication. 

It  was  exiiibited  a  second  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  Plymouth 
Public  Dispensary,  and  on  that  occasion  produced  a[  large  sum  for  the 
/charity. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  47. — ElUott;   or,   Vicissitudes  of  early  Life.    By  Mrs.  Burke. 
*2  Vols.    i2mo.    ']s.  seived.     Ca\vthorn.     1800. 

The  novel  before  us  is  abundahtly  replete  with  pathetic  description. 
The  narrative  contained  in-  the  faithful  old  Darbyson's  letters,  of  the 
sufferings  of  St.Villeri's  house,  is  extremely  affecting;  particularly 
that  part  of  ir  which  comprises  the  history  of  Edmond  Montevalt 
and  Paulina  Su  Claude.  ^ 

Whilst  perusing  the  recital  of  this  fond  couple's  affection,  the 
youthful  heart  will  frequently  distend  with  rapture  at  the  sweet  im- 
pulses arising  from  the  picture  of  mutual  love:  but  it  wiD,  at  the 
same  time,  feel  its  sensations  duly  chastened  and  corrected  by  the 
certain  conviction  that  clandestine  marriages  almost  uniformly  end  in 
misery.  Where  the  parents  are  remorseless,  perhapl  vicious,  so  rash 
a  measure  may  allowably  be  undertaken;  but  when  tney  possess  a  re- 
gard for  their  children's  happiness,  it  must  be  considered  always  as 
highly .  culpable.  And  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  hpwe.ver 
poignant  may  be  the  anguish  of  relinquishing  even  a  reasonable  af- 
fection for  a  worthy  object*,  yet  it  will  be  far  less  so  than  the  sting  of 
having  violated  the  great  duty  we  owe  to  the  authors  of  our  existence, 
who  were  eagerly  attempting  to  secure  our  felicity  at  the  time  they 
mistoak  the  proper  means  for  doing  it. 

We  will  give  a  short  quotation  from  the  work  to  our  readers;  not 
only  as  a  specimen  of  the  pretty  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  but  also 
as  an  incitement  to  our  fair  young  country-women  to  follow  the  lovely 
Paulina's  bright  example. 

**  As  to  the  supposition  of  her  being  murdered" — continued  my 
master,  after  a  long  pause — "  I  cannot  assent  to  that  belief.  She 
never  offended  any  mortal,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  victim  of 
revenge;  and  to  the  mercenary  depredator,  the  comm6n  robber,  she 
could  not  appear  a  desirable  prize;  wrapped  up,  as  she  always  was, 
when  she  ventured  forth  to  meet  me>  in  a  simple  vest,  frequently  but 
little  better  than  what  is  worn,  by  th^  humblest  peasant  girl;  for  she 
always  scorned  that  dccpicable  vanity  with  which  her  sex  are  so  ge- 
nerally and  justly  reproached — ^the  love  of  dress  ;  and  was  averse,  even 
in  the  extreme,  to  external  ornament;  studying  only  to  adorn  her 
mind.  High  as  was  her  birth,  and  indulgent  a&  were  her-  parents* 
never  did  I  see  a  jewel  glitter  in  her  tair,  hang  pendant  from  her  ear, 

Crit.  Rev.VoL  XXXL  March.  1801.  2  B 
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or  sparkle  on  licr  finger,  in  conformity  to  prevaUing  fashion.  Erca 
her  watch  slie  deemed  a  troublesome  appendage,  and  never  wore  it  by 
her  side ;  and  she  was  so  singular  for  the  simplicity  of  her  appearance^ 
and  for  emptying  her  pockets  daily  to  the  poor,  that  a -robber  would 
not  have  deemed  her  worth  attacking.  Superior  to  «11  the  foibles  of 
her  8CX,  the  sums  she  lavished  were  employed  in  doing  g^ood.  Oa 
such  dayd  as  were  distinguished  in  her  family  by  magniiicence  or  fes* 
tivity — sucli  as  her  birth-day,  those  of  her  parents,  and  several  others 
during  each  revolving  year,  when  a  certain  sum  was  appropriated  for 
her  to  dispose  of  in  finery — she  never  failed  to  devote  the  mostnron- 
sidcrable  part  of  it  to  benevolence.  On  those  occasions,  rising  with. 
» the  dawn,  she  would  flv  to  the  hut  of  the  poor,  the  aged,  or  the  sick^ 
.  and,  by  cheering  their  neait8,.8ecure  to  herself  such  infelt  happiness* 
as  beamed  in  her  charming  features  during  the  remainder  of  the  day."" 
Vol.  ii.  p.  89.        ' 

Whilat  we  peniscd,  w'ih  great  satisfaction,  this  pleasing  litt|e 
work,  w^e  could  not  help  Umenting  the  appearance  of  certain  passages. 
in  it.  We  cannot  discover  the  use  of  political  hints  in  a  novel ;.  and. 
would  recommend  the  omission  of  them  in  ancJtlier  edition,  if  tfae 
authoress  receive  that  countenance  from  the  public  which  we  think 
tjhe  justly  merits.  Vicious  characters  are  but  sparingly  introduced  inF 
to  the  book,  and  are  never  suffered  to  remain  triumphant.  Sensibility 
will  s-hed  a  tear  with  us,  that  virtue  is  made  to  suffer  so  often  and  so 
severely;,  but  the  fault  is  not  the  author's,  it  is  the  lot  of  frsdl  hu- 
manity, and  should  teach  us  to  look  forward  for  happiness  to  that 
region  only  w^here  it  h  to  be  found  pure  and  perfect.  Peiiiaps  poetical 
justice  had  been  better  supported,  had  not  old  Elliott  been  killed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  tale;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  a  novel  £ar 
surpassing  the  generality  of  modem  productions. 

Art.  48. — Ednvardinay  a  Novel,     Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Souter  Johnston^ 
By  Catherine  Harrb,  2  Vols.  1 2mo.  6s.  6d.  Boards.    Lane.   1 800. 

*  Beshrew  me,  TEdwy,  but  I  think  J  will  turn  novel  writer!  Who 
would  have  hoped  for  adventures  in  the  wilds  of  Tregelly?  Yer  fate 
deals  them  to  me  with  a  lavish  hand  ;  Nature  gives  me  imagination^ 
you  bless  .me  with  a  friend,^  and  the  Minerva  offers  liberal  eiicoiu^ge- 
inent :  and  I  repeat,  when  I  have  too  much  time,  and  too  httle  monc}'", 
why  beshrew  me,  but  I  will  turn  novel  writer.'     VoL  ii.  p.  50. 

How  shall  a  word,'  issuing  from  the  sequestered  conclave  of  the 
Critical  Rcviev/ers,  set  aside  a  resolution  39  detei-minately  bent  on 
writing?  We  have  not  the  vanity  to  expect  such  a  power:  but  yet  we 
will  be  bold,  and  speak  our  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  The  fair  author 
must  writt  her  next  w^ork  better,  or-  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  praise 
it,  howrever  liberally  the  Minerva  may  think  fit  to  pay  for  the  copy.. 
The  confinement  of  lord  Havciland  by  his  son  in  the  castle  of  Tre- 
gelly is  improbability  itself.  Of  the  tale  of  sir  Hildebrand  we  should 
ispeak  in  better  teniis,  were  we  not  offended  by  the  description  of  his 
wife's  intrigiie  with  Ralph.  Indeed  we  did  not  expect  it  from  the 
pen  that  bestows  so  mtich  chastened  lotje  upon  Ai-abcUa  and  Edwardi- 
na.  Fie,  madam,  ^c  1  surely  you  cannot  think  the  inueudb  of  *  No 
tjuitttr  how*  fit  for  the  perusal  of  young  ladies,  who,  .as  you  must 
welj  know,  fotgijth^  greater  pUrt  of  novel-readers.     Pray  be  a  little 
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Tt^n  correct  in  future,  or  we  shall  recommend  to  you  the  use  of  your 
^wn  language  to  us  and  to  the  public :  *  And  now  adieu  to  my  adven- 
ture, adieu  to  ^^/W^-— and  it  is  time  to  say  adieu  eten  to  you.'^ 

Art.  49. — The  Alhtake;  or^  something  beyond  a  Johe,     By  P.Ltitfe* 
'  johriy  Author  of  Henry  and  the  Cipher^     3  Vols,  J2im.   1 2s.  Bodrds^ 
Hurst.     1800.  .     , 

When  tlie  parent  of  a  literary  bantling  pleads  poverty  to  the 
"world  as  his  motive,  it  hurts  the  feeling  critic's  mind  to  be  forced 
to  deny  theiti  both  protection.  Yet  how,  but  by  speaking  the  truth, 
is  he  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  the  public? — If  the  farrier's  boy 
will  quit  his  horse-shoe,  and  conceit  himself  fit  for  a  higher  business, 
whose  faiilt  is  it  that  he  lack  the  comforts,  or  even  necessaries  of 
iife?  Surely  the. goldsmith  is  not  bound  in  charity  to  admit  him  into 
his  shop,  and  permit  him  to  waste  his  metal,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
vanity.  On  the  contrary,  he  cannot  do  him  so  great  a  service  as  by 
^arneatly  persuading  him  to  letum  instantly  to  that  calling  for  v/hich 
alone  he  is  qualified.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us  tells  us  that  it 
will  prove  more  than' a  joke  to  him  if  it-  do  not  succeed.  In  sincerity 
we  are  sorry  for  it,  but  we  cannot  give  .countenance  to  a  writer  who 
is  so  ignorant  of  his  mother  tongue  as  to  call  the  '  haart  and  the 
language'  synonymous.  Let  the  reader  take  the  following  sample,  and 
judge  ror  himself. 

**  Was  I  permitted,  by  the  strong  evidence  of  my  own  conviction, 
to  doubt  the  fair  statement  here  before  us,"  exclaimed  Edmund,  after 
a  deep  silence,  **  still  might  my  bosom  again  become  tranquil ;  still 
might  a  sense  of  Charlotte's  progressive  perfections  charm  me  into 
composure;  but  truth,  like  the  elementary  bolt,  commissioned  by  its 
electrical  force  to  the  quick  destruction  of  some  lofty  spreading  tree, 
"  strikes  deep  to  the  very  centre  of  my  hopes, — dries  up  the  foliage  of 
my  fancy, — ^and  leaves  me  a  parched  and  withered  ruins .^^     t».  49. 

Art.  ^q. — The  Cavern  of  StrozzL    ji  NoveL     l2mo.  3/.  6d.  setued. 
Lane.    'iSoo. 

This  16  a  supposed  statement  of  tjie  crimes,  and  consequent  horrors 
and  death  of  an  abandoned  woman  of  quality;  ,but  exbibited  in  a 
manner  so  impossible  to  have  happened,  that  no  pne  can  mistake  it 
for  a  true  relation.  There  is  a  certain  terseness  in  the  style  and 
energy  in  the  description  which  shows  that  the  author  might  have 
-done  better  if  -he  had  chosen  a  better  story.  However  as  if  is,  in 
this  age  of  4rhodon:K)ntade,and  fiction,  it  will  most  probably  strut  its 
iiour  among  the  other  wonders  and  incongruities  of  the  circulating 
library.  ^ 

Art.  51. — Ermtna  Montrose-i  ^r,  the  Cottage  of  the  Fate.  With  Cha- 
racters  from'  Life.  By  Emily  Clarhy  Grand-Daughter  of  the  late 
Colonel  Frederick.     3  Vols.ilmo.   I2s.  Boards.    Wallis.     1800. 

Whoever  has  read  any  thing  of  the  public  affairs  of  Europe  during 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  must  remember  well  the  short  reign 
and  unfprtunate  end  of  Theodore,  king  of  Corsica;  and  the  melan- 
choly ^vcnt  which  a  few  years  since  took  place  in  the  porch  of  West- 
minster Abbey  cannot  but  be  jBtill  fresh  in  the  memory  of  even'  -  " 
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The  mild  virtues  of  the  unhappy  Frederic  endeared  him  to  all  Who  had 
the  honour  of  his  friendship,  and  drew  from  their  «yes  the  tear  of  real 
sorrow  when  his  distresses  tempted  him  to  cut  the  thread  of  his 
existence.  The  autlior  of  the  work  before  us  informs  us  that  she  ii 
his  grand-daughter;  consequently  the  great  grand-daughter  of  him, 
who,  in  the  circuit  of  a  few  revolving  years,  was  both  a  monarch  at 
Tavagna  and  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench.- — Independently  of  the 
good  wishes,  we  entertain  for  her  welfare,  as  the  descendant  of  the 
baron  Neuhoff,  we  are  happy  to  discover  in  iher  novel  some  traces  of 
abilities,  much  above  mediocrity,,  and  which  we  hope  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated in  the  mind  of  an  indulgent  public. 

Art.  $2,F^yeannette.     A  Nonyeh     By  the  Author  of  Melbourne^  l^c^ 
4  ^<oZf.    i2mo,    ij^.  Boards,     Lane.     1800. 

The  heroine  of  this  novel  is  introduced  into  the  world  in  a  state  ©f 
infancy,  and  in  circumstances  very  calamitous.  Her  mother  was  a 
passenger  in  a  stage  coach,  and  the  vehicle  being  overturned  by  ac- 
cident, in  driving  through  a  country  town,  she  was  killed  upon  the. 
spot.  The  child,  however,  who  sat  upon  her  knee,  was  taken  up  un- 
hurt, and  conveyed  by  a  humane  apothecary  into  his  house,  with  the 
Inteijition  of  keeping  her  until  she  should  be  claimed  by  her  relations. 
This  k'?*d  protector,  whose  name  was  Lenitive,  entertained  for  the 
young  orphan  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  regard;  but  she  was 
npt  equally  acceptable  to  Mrs.  Lenitive  and  the  children.  '  She  re- 
mained, however,  in  this  family  for  some  years — ^the  darling  of  the 
honest  apothecary,  and  the  admiration  of  every  stranger  who  visited 
the  house.  At  length  her  vivacity  and  other  extraordinary  natural 
endowments  recommended  her  so  much  to  the  notice  of  a  worthy 
baronet  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  requested  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  taking  her  under  his  protection,  and  accordingly  carried  her  home 
with  him  in  his  chariot,  to  the  no  small  regret  and  mortification  of  her 
former  benefactor.  Under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Oakley  Hall  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  education  and  happiness  of  Jean- 
nette,  whose  admirable  qualities  every  day  increased  the  attachment 
of  the  baronet  and  his  brother  towards  her,  and  had  brought  them  to  the 
resolution  of  making  a  liberal  settlement  upon  her  through  life.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  while  her  fortune  was  in  this  favourable  train,  she  was 
decoyed  by  stratagem  from  Oakley  Hall  through  the  machinations  of 
an  unprincipled  young  man  of  quality,  related  to  the  baronet,  and  whom 
she'^ad  frequently  seen  at  his  house.  The  history  of  Jeannette,  sub- 
sequent to  this  period,  includes  various  romantic  adventures,  which 
finally  tei-minate  in  her  marriage  with  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune. 
It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  the  incidents  in  this  novel  are  im- 
pressive; the  characters,  which  are  numerous,  are  supported  witb 
consistency;  and  the  whole  affords  an  agreeably-chequered  series  of 
uncommon  events,  interesting  personages,  and  entertaining  conver- 
sation. 

Art.  53. — Eli%a.     AN.o'oeU     By  Mrs.YecUes,    2  Vols.    i2mo\    7/. 
^  senved,     West  ^3r«^  Hughes.     1800. 

This  novel  contains  the  history  of  a  lady  equjdiy  conspicuous  for 
her  accomplishments,  her  amiable  dispoaitipn,  and  her  mkfortUBct* 
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After  forming  an  attachment  with  a  young  man  who  was  every  way 
worthy  of  her  affection,  she  is  reluctantly  sacrificed  in  marriage  to  aa 

'Opulent  French  marquis,  whose  unfounded  jealousy  becomes,  shortly 
afterwards,  the  cause  of  great  disquietude.   The  marquis  is  at  length 

:  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever ;  during  the  progress  of  which  he  ac- 

.  quires  a  knowledge  of  his  wife's  innocence,  and  implores  her  forgive- 
ness in  terms  of  the  most  sincere  contrition;  and  sensible  that  his 

.  death  was  approaching,  generously  leaves  to  her  and  her  former  lover 
the  whole  of  his  estate.  But  it  was  unfortunately  the  fate  of  Eliza 
to  fall  a  victim,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  the  same  disorder,  which 
had  been  communicated  to  her  by  attending  her  deceased  husband. 
This  is  avowed  to  be  Mrs.  Yeates's  first  production ;  and  it  certainly 
afford?  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  her  talents  in  the  department  pi  < 
novel-writing. 

Art.  54. — Tourn)ille;  or^  the  Mysterious  Lover  )  a  Sentimental  NoveL 
2  Vols,   l2mo.  7 J.  sefived,     Crosby /jt«^  Letterman.    1 800. 

We  have  here  what  is  entitle4  a  sentimental  novel,  and  it  has  doubt- 
less a  just  claim  to  such  a  denomination.  It  exhibits  the  picture  of 
a  lover,  no  less  enthusiastic  by  the  violence  of  his  passion,  than  myste- 
rious in  the  singular  manner  of  persevering  in  the  attainment  of  his 
objecr.  He  succeeds,  however,  in  the  end,  after  the  failure  of  a  very 
whimsical  effort,  and  a  long  Platonic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
-lady  whom  he  adored.  Those  readers  who  are  fond  of  ardent  senti- 
ments, and  rapturous  declamations  upon  love,  will  find  their  taste  am- 
ply gratified  by  the  perusal  of  these  volumes. 

'        MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  55. — Will  Whlmsicars  Miscellany.    Zvo,   4X.  Boards.   Longman 

and  Rees. 

We  here  meet  with  poetry  and  prose,  a  farce  in  five  acts,  moral 
maxims,  party-abuse,  and  political  speculations — the  contents,  of  the 
common-place  book  of  one  who  takes  more  care  to  preserve  his 
ideas  than  to  examine  whether  they  are  worthy  of  preservation. 
The  author,  while  he  laments  the  corruption  at  elections,  is  never- 
theless of  opinion  that  members  should  purchase  their  seats.  Has  he 
never  heard  the  reply  of  a  member  to  his  electors,  who  requested 
liira  to  remember  the  interests  of  the  borough. — "  I  have  bought 
you ;  and  do  you  think  I  will  not  sell  you  ?" — ^We  will  extract  Mr. 
"Whifnsical's  remarks  upon  the  expences  of  flections. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  of 
Lilliput  give  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  a-piece  to  be  returned 
for  a  borough,  and  a  county  seat  sometimes  costs  the  representative 
and  his  friends  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds,  or  more.  Supposing 
the  members  of  the  British  house  of  commons  corrupt  enough  to  pur- 
chase their  seats,  (iind  we  should  average  the  558  borough  and  county 
representatives  at  only  four  thousand  pounds  each,)  that  would 
amount  to  the  gross  sum  of  two  millions  two  hundred  and  thirty-twO 
thousand  pounds  wasted,  wickedly  wasted,  every  five,  six,  or  seven 
years,  in  ^drunkenness  and  riot : — ^besides  the  incalculable  loss  to 
trade,  to  exporting  merchants,  and  to  individual  consumers  at 
fcomej  by 'hundreds  of  thousands,  nay,  millions,  of  manufacturers, 
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bemg  talvcn  from  their  work,  ^d  kept  in  a  state  of  intoxication^  for 
as  many  days  as  contested  elections  last*  Without  dwelling  upon 
the  scenes  of  horror  consequent  thereon,  and  the  thought  of  which 
must  make  every  good  man  shudder,  even  the  dissolute  themselves 
will  allow  how  infinitely  better  it  would  be  that  the  money  should  be 
expended  in  public  improvements  ;  in  erecting'or  repairing churchcf, 
market-houses,  shambles,  granaries ;  in  building  bridges,  widening 
streets  and  thoroughfares,  extending  piers,  and  cleauMjag  harbours^ 
&c.  &c.  '  '  ■  '      ■ 

*  And  if  there  be  any  Utopian  borough  where  the  magistrates  are 
80  intelligent,  pains-taking,  and  public  spirited,  that  there  ia  no 
nuida»jce  to  be  complained  of,  and  where  the  patron^s  munifkeftce 
has  already  done  so  much,  that  no  remuneration  from  the  repre- 
sentatives could  be  expended  to  the  advantage  of  the  town.  Jet  the 
money  be  lodged  with  the  sheriff  for  coui^ty  use,  or  vested  in  tfa? 
fund  for  liquidating  the  national  debt, 

*  Oh  !^  how  my  neart  would  exult  if  I  could  think  that  any  bo- 
rough-monger, principal  or  agentf  patron,  candidate,  or  body  of 
voters,  profiting  by  tli€;6e  hints,  would  have  the  fortitude  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  election-drunkenness,  which  periodically  Itnmdates  Bri- 
tain, and  leaves  a  taint  upon  the  health  and  morals  of  all  the  people.* 
p.  231. 

Art.  $6,^-^ An  Examination  of  a  Sermon^  preached  ai  Camhrid^ty  by  Ro^ 
bifi  Ball,  M.J*  entitled f  Modern  Infdelity.  considered  with  Respect  to 
its  liifluende  on  Sociify ;  ivith  an  Appendix^  containing  Observations 
upon  a  Critique  on  the  Sermon'^  in  the  monthly  Review  for  .February 
1800.     By  Anthony  Robinson*     ^vo.     2s,     Smith.     1800. 

*  After  the  reformation  was  effected  in  Scotland,  a  very  violent 
prejudice  prevailed  against  the  Catholics,  which  rendered'  the  pro- 
fession of  that  religion  dangerous,  especially  in  places  remote  from 
the  principal'towns.  A  papist  was  accused  of  having  stolen  a  horse, 
and  the  proof  adduced  of  the  theft  was,  that  the  horse  was  found  in  | 
hia  field,  into  vihich  he  had  jumped  from  a  neighbouring  inclosure^ 

*  *t*he  poor  fellow  was  carried  to  gaol,  and  loaded  with  irons.  An 
intelligent  man  in  the  place  pitying  his^  condition,  and  knowing  that 
the  charge  was  ridiculously  false,  and  that  he  had  only  been  accused 
through  the  operation  of  religious  bigotry,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  magi- 
strate in  vindication  of  the  prisoner,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that 
he  was  a  very  honest  man,  and  incapable  of  the  conduct  with  which 
he  was  charged.  The  letter  by  some  means  wTis  made  pubKc  '  The 
populace  immediately  cried  out,  ''  Kill  him!  kill  him!  he  too  is  a  pa- 
pist." A  mob  assembled  round  his  house  (a  Scotch  mob  is  always 
terrible)  and  began  an  assault.  In  vain  the  good  gentleman  alleged 
that  he  was  a  true  son  of  the  kirk,  in  vain  he  reminded  them  of  his 
constant  presence  at  the  word  and  ordinances  of  their  own  com- 
munion :  h?  was  declared  to  be  a  x>^pist  in  his  heart,  because  he  did 
not  believe  ever)-  papist  a  horse-stcaler,  and  his  house  was  laid  in 
ashes  I*     P.  3.    -^ 

This  is  too  true  a  satire  on  human  conduct,    Mr.  Robinson,  by  9t» 
tacking  Mr.  Hall's  sermon,  will  run  a  similar  risk}  and  he  may  be 
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caUed  an  atheist^  for  exf^dsing  only  the  abkirdities  iil  the  preacher's 
declamation  against  atheism  ;--*and  even  by  attempting  to  adjust  the 
balance  between  the  preacher  and  his  antagonist,  we  are  convinced 
that  we  shall  incur  no  small  degree  of  peril,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the 
ccoBures  of  both  parties.  Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Hall's  sermon  we 
cannot  retract ;  for  his  indiscriminate  invectives  against  infidels  of 
different  classes^  and  his  coafoundine  them  with  sects  who,  strictly 
speaking,  are  no  more  infidels  than  himself,  cannot  be  beneficial  to 
the  cause  of  truth.     At  the  same  time,  the  applauses  bestowed  oii 

'  this  sermon  by  some  members  of  ^the  established  church,  and  parti- 
bularly  those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  the  term  Evangelical, 
make  us  anxious  to  revise  our  judgement.  This  we  have  accordingly 
done ;  and  the  result  ir,  that  these  immoderate  applauses  seem  rather 
to  rest  on  the  idea  that  the  preacher  is  united  v/ith  themselves  in  the 
defence  of  one  common  cause,  than  on  a  dispassionate  examination 
of  the  mode  by  which  the  defence*  of  that  cause  is  attempted.  It  is 
a  maxim  too  of  the  sect  termed  Evangelical,  to  forget  as  much  as 
possible  thfi  distinction  of  sects ;  and  thus,  under  the  mask  of  libe- 
rality and  friendship,  the  principles  and  discipline  of  the  established 
church  itself  may  eventually  be  undermined  by  these  zealous  propa- 
gatoi::8  of  their  sentiments* 

There  «eem  indeed  to  be  but  too  strong  grounds  for  Mr.  Robin- 
son's opinion,  that  the  tendency  of  the  sermon  in  question  *  is  hos- 
tile to  all  the  charities  of  soci^  life,  and  favourable  to  bigotry  and 
intolerance  5'  and  he  declares  it  to  be  his  intention  to  prove  *  the 
reasoning  and  statements  contained  in  it  to  be  false  and  incon- 
clusive.* His  first  attack  is  on  the  assertion  that  *  the  sceptical,  or 
irreligious  system,  subverts  the  foundation  of  morals  ;'  and  his  chain 
of  reasoning  leads  him  to  this  conclusion,  that  ^  wherever  human 
virtue  is,  it  is  by  the,  operation  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  man, 
by  his  present  hopes  and  fears,  and  that  the  change  in  the  faith  of  a 
country  will  not  at  all  affect  the  morality  of  it ;'  and  he  asserts  more- 
over, that,  in  general,  ^  social  and  dependent  men  are  everj^-where 
the  same ;  and  although  professing  opposite  religions,  and  some  no 
religion  at  allj^are  essentially  alike  in  moral  conduct.'  Here  w« 
cciud  have  wished  for  a  more  precise  definition  of  morals  and  mo- 
rality from  both  parties.  The  conduct  of  man  arises,  we  allow,  from 
the  operation  of  the  actual  circunjistances  in  which  he  is  placed  :  but 
among  th^se  circumstances  must  be  reckoned  the  belief  or  disbelief  of 
religion,  and  the  nature  of  the  religion  accredited.  It  may  happen 
that  a  religion,  as  for  example  the  Christian,  may  prescribe  every 
thing  which  is  good  and  amiable,  while  its  pretended  votaries 
may  associate  with  it  other  opinions,  which  must  necessarily  de- 
stroy the  benefit  of  its  true  and  primary  precepts.  But  as  far  as 
these  votaries  sincerely  act  up  to  the  religion  thej^  profess,  their  sen- 
timents and  conduct  will  be  different  from  those  they  evinced  when 
less  influenced  by  its  dictates,  or  when  they  followed  a  religion  of  a 
diiferent  kind.  Universal  history  confirms  this  obeei'vation ;  and  all 
Europe,  within  these  la»^  three  thousand  ^ears,  has  exhibited  ex- 
ternal changes,  which  have  been  produced-  alone  by  the  ohanges  in  its 
different  religions :  even  the  cruelties  attributed  b^  our  author  to 
priesthood  and  priestcraft  have  arisen  from  false  maxims,  assOQJated 
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with  the  religion  professed.  How  far  atheism  may  alter  our  monit 
conduct  we  cannot  tell  from  history,  as  tliere  has  never  been  a  sufiB- 
dent  number  of  atheists  collected  together  to  justify  a  fair  deduc- 
tion upon  the  subject.  But,  were  it  possible  for  a  nation  to  become 
uniformly  atheists,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  its  manners  must 
widely  vary  from  one  in  which  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  the  existence 
of  a  future  state  of  retribution,  are  inculcated ;  for  if,  with  these 
additional  restraints,  we  sea  such  gross  and  innumerable  dehnquencies 
as  occur  every  day  among  nations  where  such  principles  are  accre- 
dited, what  must  be  thex:a8e  where  such  restraints  exist  not,  and  where 
men  are  only  deterred  from  the  conunission  of  criuies  by  the  dread  of  • 
human  detection  and  corporeal  punishment  ? 

Our  authbr  conceives  that  he  ha^  some  grounds  for  this  conclusion 
from  the  maxim  introduced  by  some  Christians,  that  *  it  is  just  to 
punish  men  for  errors  in  religious  opinions.'  Qut,  allowing  this  dia-  . 
bolical  dictate  to  exist  in  some  Christian  communities,  and  that  it  i» 
positively  acted  upon,  it  immediately  refutes  his  own  preVious^  decla- 
ration of  the  little  effect  of  religious  opinions  on  the  morals  of  man- 
kind. To  the  powerful  bperation  of  this  dictate  we  owe  the  baneful 
effect  of  the  crusades,  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  «td  the  severe 
and  morose  countenance  of  Calvinism.  If  then  such  a  false  and  ir- 
religious maxim  as  this  could  produce  effects  so  ^ruly  wonderful, 
what  effects  are  too  wonderful  to  be  produced  by  the  lull  operation 
of  principles  actually  inculcated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  addressed 
to  the  happiest  reflexions  of  the  bosom,  and  stimulating  to  uni- 
versal benevolence  and  charity  ?  . 

We  shall  not  pursue  our  author  through  his  other  remarks  On  thi« 
sermon  :  we  recommend  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  preacher. 
A  candid  examination  of  opposite  opinions  may  bring  him  to  a  little 
more  moderation  than  he  has  hitherto  evinced,  and  teach  him  to 
reason  more  closely  and  legitimately.  The  present  outciy  against 
infidelity  seems  to  have  urged  him  too  far  in  one  direction,  while  the 
violence  of  his  antagonist  has  urged  somewhat  too  far  towards  an 
opposite  extreme.  Both  stand  in  need  of  the  curb  ;  but,  while  both 
admit  equally  that  Christianity  is  entitled  to  all  the  praises  which 
can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  be  it  our  endeavour,  and  that  of  our  read- 
ers, to  conform  our  respective  conduct  to  its  true  and  genuine  prin- 
ciples 5  and,  by  a  filial  trust  in  Divine  Providence. that  infidelity  will 
never  become  a  very  serious  evil  in  the  Vvorl  J,  to  labour  daily  in  pro- 
moting, to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  that  religious  charity  "jfh'icb 
hf\peih  all  things y  and  which  cannot  fail  to  have  tiie  happiest  influence, 
both  on  individuals  and  the  great  body  of  mankind. 

Art.  57.-— .V"  concise  Description  of  ike  Distemper  in  Dfigs*  JVltb  an 
Recount  of  the.  Discovery  of  an  efficacious  Remedy  for  ih  j3y  Delahere 
Blaine,  Gent.     iSmo.  6 J.     Boo'jey. 

This  is  a  catarrhal  affection,  terminating  in  a  nervous  or  rather  a 
paralytic  one,  to  be  cured  by  a  secret  remedy,  which  those  who  have 
more  ^nfidence  in  the  author's  skijl  than  we  profess  to  have  will^ 
probahry  avail  themselves  of. 
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Art.  I.  PIEN         Of  lateral 

HOE     •    Lines^ 

YE  an  Interpretation,  ' 

Or,  an  Explattatton  of  the  Elementary  Characters,  of  the  Chines et 
m)kh  an  Analysis  of  their  ancient  Syndtols  and  Hieroglyphics,  '  &f* 
y<iseph  ffagcry  Z>.  D.  Folip',  2/.  2/.  Boards.    ^hUHps.   1 801*;;: , 

Dr.  HAGER,  having  in  the  course  of , last  y^ar  circulat^ 
proposal*  for  printing  a  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  characters  anil 
language,  with  a  view  to  throw  light  on'the  subject,  has  been  pre- 
vailed  upon  by  his  friends  to  offer  tp  the  public  this  preliminary 
volume  5  which,  whether  regarded  as  new,  curious,  or  splendia, 
is  highly  entitled  to  attefitiott.  Its  typographical  excellence 
entitles  it  to  no  small  degree  of  praise,  whifet  the  beauty  of  the 
Chinese  characters  it  e^Oiftits,  and  the  exquisit;p  fabric  of  die 
paper,  place  it  far  beyond  all  competition  with  eifery  other  wOrt 
of  the  kind:  indeed,  properly  speaking,  no  work  of  the  kindhatk 
'hitherto  appeared.  ~  -  .    . 

The  learned  author  begins  his  pref act  by  observing,  that',  wMsti 
the  Pbenician,  Etruscan,  and  Egyptian  alphabets;"  the  Ruhic/ 
Celtiberic^  and  Parsi  characters,  ^-wcll  as  the  Indian  and  North-? 
!Anierican  hieroglyphics,  have  excited  no  inconsiderable  portion. 
of  curiosity  and  feseiarch,  it  appears  singular  that  the  written- 
language  of  the  Chinese  should  have  been  so.  long  passed  over^ 
or  excludecl^yap^j^at  of  J[^n(^  ^tte^i^^j)oMqthstanding 
that^  since  oHpU^l^donAvC^Bs^r  a]bd  Fduiinont, jiariy  in  the 
past  centu^Rthe  history,  philosophy,  astronomy^Kand  other 
sciences  of  ]B|  Chinese,  have  j^ggt^coiisidered  and  emcidated  on 
various  occ^i6ns.  Nor  dpc*  thedoctor  regard  wha€  ws  been  in- 
serted in  th^French  Encyclopedia  as  amounting  to<aflSexceptidh; 
for  though^^ttfoongst  other  alphali^ts,  Chinese  chatters  occur, 
no  explanations  arei  subjoined;  and,  in  fact,  they 'i^rve  for  no 
more  than  aj^cimen  of  the  manner  of  vnrltJng.        L 

The  comqpwiensive  ^nowlcdge  of  Chinese  Kteh^re  which 
De  Guigne^;3Jo8sessed  well  enabled  kim^to  supply Iflie  defect; 
but,  if  a  feiifcifasual  elucidation^^iji  the^lSl<irnoirs  of  «ife  Academy 
of  Inscripti()©s  be  excepted,  nethiag  of  his,  accon^^|ted  by  the 
original  chzJi^ers,  6as  ever  appeared ;  and^s  to  th^tro  learned 
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Jesuits  Amiot  and  Cibbt, — though  the  former  transmitted  various 
examples  of  Chinese  characters  in  his  Lettre  de.  Pekln  sur  le 
Genie  dela  jLangue  Chinoisci — neither  have  furnished  tktt  neces* 
sary  rules .  for  reading,  nor  applying  the  significations  of  die 
jHrimary  eharacteFs  when  grouped  together  in  eompotmds.  The 
defects  of  Bayer's  work,  and  the  tediousness  of  Fourmcmt's  (be- 
sides its  being  written  hi  Latin)  ^te  iflotives  alleged  by  Dr- 
Hafer  for  the  publication  before  us: 

*  I  therefore  thought  it  not  inexpedient  to  renew  the  study  of 
characters  thus  gp-eatly  neglected,  and  so  much  the  rather,  after  hav- 
ing amassed  abundant  materiaU  for  a  Chinese  dictionary,  which,  if 
God  grai^t  me  life,  I  propose  to  publish,  aAd  which  this  volume  is  in* 
tended  to  precede*'     P»  tv. 

.  The  hittoductibn  to  these  etemcftt^ry  character^  aflfbfds  proof 
of  the  most  comprehensive  research.  Their  invention  is  attti- 
buted  ta  the  first  Chinese  emperc^r  Fohii  whom  they  cbi^ider  as 
the  author  of  writing,  and  before  whose  time  knotted  cords  were 
iscd,  as  Acy  ^ete  ambngst  the  Peruvians.  The  ^m  characters 
Wejhc  two  hori^Otital  li^cs,  one  etitire^  the  other  dhided, 


applied  to  signify  perfect  and  imperfect-^^aven  ind  earth-^'*^ 
male  tnd  feimalif^  to  whom^  as  to  Osiris  and  Isis  in  'E^fpty  zW 
nature  was  to  be  teferred.  These  lines  combined  ilfi  eight  dif«- 
&teat  trigrams  constitute  the  celebrated  Kua^  or  eight  elements, 
four  ma/e  zni  Jour  female  ^  a  doctrine  correspoiicfiftg  to  what 
lainfalichus  relates  of  the  Egyptians,  and  what  Seneca  notices  in 
kis  Natural  Questions. — ^If,  however,  instead  of  instancing  from 
De  Guignes  a  similarity  which  is  obviously  the  result  of  the 
mystical  figments  of  later  ages,  Dr.  Haget  had  been  less  rapid 
in  his  transition  ffom  Fohi  to  pl^ijosophers  of  so  modern  a  date, 
he  might  have  found  in  the  Kuay  here  annexed, 
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a  qommemoratiye  record  of  llie  renovatipa  of  the  luvijan  race 
by  the  ek^t  persons  saved  fjom  the  deluge.  Evidence  without 
end  has  been  brought  to  pointy  out  from  ChineiSie  trgdhibus  tl>c 
id,cnmj  of  Fdi  vriui  NoaS;  and  the  established  mode  of  repre- 
senting Fohi  an^ongst  the  Chinese  is  as  rising  from. a  vast  wa|:er- 
£iy  out  of  a  bounSes^s  il(K>d»  holding  forth  on  a  ts^Iet  the  £ua, 
ami  pointing  to  it  with  a  writing  reed  or  pencil*.  Nor  isihit 
m  the  least  mconsislent  with  the  doctor*s  pxplanation;  for  If  the 
two  lines,  as  before  mentioned,  symbolise  the  two  sexes,  the  Aird 
may  signify  on  the  «ime  principlethe  descendanft  from  them,  who 
was  the  first  oflFspring  of  each  pair  bom  after  the  deluge  for  the 
renewal  of  the  hum«o  kind.  On  this  ground  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Kua  is  noJUomly,  as  Amiot,  supposes,  of  hi^er  antiquity 
than  any  invention  of  Hermes^  but  than  of  every  existing  record. 
*  These  form  the  text  of  the  first  and  mxrat  axtcient  <daMtc 
^oek  amongst  the  Chiod^  well  known  to  Eucopc  under  the 

name  of   ^^/^  ^T_  ^     Te^King;  and,  being  supposed  to 


-n^ 


contain  in  a  few  Sues  the  most  sublime  truths*  are  to  this  day 
consulted  in  every  important  undertaking,  and  employed  fKr-pmw 
poses  of  divinalMfiGo/.'  .  .  # 

The  use  of  kncOed  cords,  antcpedent  to  tlie  in^ntion  of  wckv|g|t 
is  consider^  hy  pr.  Hager  as  having,  still  left  its  traces  in  the 

or  the  figure  that  appeared  on  the  back  of  the  mystic  /(?r/w/<f,  which 
cxhibtts  imwn  km  etirj^j  pitfitt  2xA  iniperfid^  4^  ei^  sutd  «rtA 
numbers  in  difFerent  combinations  :^-but  as  the  learned  doctor 
admits  t^at  both  the  Chinese  astronomers,  arid  th^  Japanese  Acir 
disciples,  represent  the  constellations,  notby  animal  figures  like 
the  Egyptians,  &c.  but  in  a  manner  that  resenibles  knotted  cords,  j 
|hc  Great  Bear^  for  instancexdius:  ..  i 


it  seems  to  us  more  probaWe  ihat  this  molcreferred  rather  t« 
At  number  of  stairi  so  tied,  knotted,  and  gfotiped.  Hence  then,  j 
as  also  in  respect  to  tlie  Xif/»,  the  earliest  writing  amongst  th«*  | 
Chinese  seems  to  have  been  secondary  to,  or  the  resi|k  Sf,  Ac  | 

«  See  M^in«ir«i  ^  ^tt0i(Mi«  j 
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notation  of  numbers ;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  what  im- 
mediately follows,  Ac  doctor  deducing  die  Chinese  abacus*,  or 
arithmetical  instrument^  from  the  use  of  me  knotted  cords,  or  beads 
sliding  on  pack-thread,  to  which  their  only  coin,  strung  liy  tens 
or  multiples  of  tens,  succeeded  as  counters. 

What  Dr.  Hager  hath  observed  on  die  correspondence  bf  the 
Romto  abacus  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  numerical  signs  of  l)Oth, 
is  unconunonly  ingenious  and  striking.  tV^e  will  here  insert 
thtm. 

I  11  HI 


and  as  die  Chinese,  mmibers  are  formed  horizontally,  whilst 
those  bf  the  Romans  are  perpendicular,  so  the  same  analogy 

takes,  place  in  the  characters  for  ten^  mz.  \  and  *  _   I  ^^ . 

=   -h   db  4: 


•Wnence* 


xn         xin-, 

XXX  XXXX: 

ti  X  is  made  up  of  Y  or  twice  ^^,  so  t|ie 

)^^    for  Jive  intimiates  that  the  ftii  is  di- 

Is  Dr.  Hager,  *  is  more  singular,  and  seems 
re  accident,  is,  that  the^jhree  chief  Roman 
:  one y  five y  and  ten^jixz  denoted  in  Chinese  by 

ac^punt  of  this  agreement,  and  the  cor- 
numerical  and  musical  system  of  Pythagoras 
Ihinese;^— the  similarity  between  the  g^e  pf 
have  been  invented  befpre  the  siege  of  Troy^. 
tjiess.;  in  proof  of  which.  j^Ir.  Christie's  very 
tjie^^ubject,  now  in  the  press,  is  cited  j-r-the, 
e  zodiac  amongst  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  and 
tiumbet  and  orde^of  the  planets  i  their  appli* 
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cation  tx)  the  same  days  of  the  week  as  amongst  the  Romans,  &c. 
-^we  mugt  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself;  as  also  for  what 
relates  to  the  subject  of  religion.  . 

Subsequent  to  the  trigrams  of  Fohtj  which  Amibt  concurs 
with  us  in  carrying  back  to  the  deluge,  Xin^nung^  n«xt  in  suc- 
cession, is  said  to  have  invented  sixty-four  hexagrams^  of  v4iich 
we  give  one  as  a  specimen: 

liiiiK    iiiilll 

*  Each  of  these  figures  explains  one  of  the  eight /r/]^jfw/, 
and  the  modem  character  in  the  centre  of  each  ascertains  to 
which  it  belongs.  These  hexagrams  are  held  to  comprise  the 
whole  circle  of  Tiuman  knowledge,  and,  together  with  the  tri- 

frams,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient  sfynvbols  and 
ierpglyphics  of  the  Chinese.'    p.  xx. 

On  these  subjects,  however,  the  Chinese  are  by  no  means  un- 
animous, some  maintaining  that  the  Lo^u  on  the  back  of  thef 
tortoise  appeared  first  t6  Ta^yuj  first  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of 

ThII  y      I    Ho'tu  only  was  revealed  to 

Fobii  and  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  oii  the  body  of  a  dragon 
ascending  from  a  river.  Dr.  Hager  no  doubt  would  have  been 
highly  gratified  with  the  sight  of  this  very  figure  (having  on  its 
back  the  Ho^tUy  nearly  as  given  at  the  close  of  this  dissertation) 
amongst  the  curious  bronzes*  in  lord  Besborough's  collectipn^ 
recendy  purchased  by  Mr.  Bradshaw  Cavendish. 

Of  me  most  ancient  characters, '  next  to  the  symbolic  lines^ 
Kien^lung,  the  late  emperor,  published  ^monument,  comprising 
all  he  could  collect  from  medals,*  seals,  vases,  stones,  and  se- 
pulchral edifices,  which  amounted  to  thirty-two  different  kinds, 
exemplified  in  a  poem  of  hij^^  o^v1l  composing,  of  which  a 
copy,  sent  from  China,  mav  Ue  ^n  in  the  national  library  at 
Paris;  but  for  the  names  and  discriminating  principles  of  these 
characters  the  reader  must  consult  t{ii$  work  of  Dr.  Hager,  who» 

aC3 
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tStn  numerons  elucidations  of  dtficTem  classes^  proceeds  to  coti-^^ 
sider  diem  as  derived  from  symbols,  and  points  out  various  ex- 
amples in  proof,  one  of  which  we  Subjmn: 

*  Tlic  modem  character    . y\*     Tien^  hearen,  seems  n^ 


longer  to  import  either  a  physical  or  symbolic  representation  c^ 
the  object;  but  if  we  consult  the  Qunese  dictionaries  under  this 
characteTi  and  consider  its  variations,  the  progress  of  them/may 
be  graduaUy  traced.  It  was  first  represented  by  three  lines, 
thus  .  • 


obviously  to  intimate  that  the  Chinese,  like. die  Chaldeans*,  ad- 
mitted three  heaven^  thtf/anetaryfriJeiva/y^Mi'empirical;  a  nodon 
unascertained  dll  die  dme  of  St.  Paul,  who  relates  that  he  was 
eaus;ht  up  to  the  third  heaven:  2  Cor.  xii.  a.  And  here  it  deserves 
to  be  nodced,  diat  also  in  the  trigrams  of  FM  heaven  is  repre- 
sented by  die  three  ttpHpermdst  unbroken  lines  in,  die  Kka.  In  . 
sifter  times,  however,  these  diree  lines  asstnned  the  foi^nis  which 


follow 


^  ^  nn  3E 


^/O     ^Ipi^    J r\\    'y  V     ^^  several  others,  dll 

>at  lei^gdi  they  descended  to  diis  'tC^  -^  ^*  <^^^* 

.Having  given  different  specimens  with  explanatory  referencesy 
y^u  Uiger  pmceeds  to  tUustrate  spme  in 


?a      jR?      Ta- 


t)    ^joW      inscriptipn 
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ihe  whole  of  which,  transcribed  from  a  roqk  jio^r  t]h^  s<mr^  of 
the  ffwigJfo,  or  J>/i!n«  5/t>^,  i«  inserted  tp  ^rify  the  f  ui^s 
in  Paleography,  th<^  missionaries  at  Pekin  having  no  CK^y  of  >(, 
from  the  Japanese  Encyclopedia,  with  whii:h  the  doc^o^  w^  fg« 
voured  by  Mr.  Titsingh  in  London,  it  being  a  monume.ait  ni^ce 
ancient  perhaps  thioi  the  ArnndeUan  marines  or  the  d^qtra^teirs 
of  PqrsepoKs. 

Dr.  Hager  proceeds  to  the  question  started  ^omip^  ye^rs  |t^» 
Whether  the  Chinese  characters  resenil;4ed  ^  hierogiyph^s  ^ 
of  the  Egyptians  ?-r-an  opinion  which  Kirchw  had  entertain^, 
and  after  him.Mairan,  who  was  answered  hy  F^th^r  Pir^etmrifl* 

The  reviver  of  this  paradox  (as  it  i$  styled  by  Ipf.  Hggpr)  w^s 
the  late  Mr.  Needham,  who  fancied  th^t  the  character^  on  a 
bust  of  Isis  in  the  king  of  Sardinia's  collection  were  re^y  Chi- 
nese. Mistaken,  however,  as  Mr.  Needham  might  h^v^  teen> 
in  the  ground  of  his  opinion,  w^  confess  that  the  doctor  app^i^s 
to  us  too  precipitate  in  terming  ^ircher's  $upppscd  resen^liMe 
a  paradox,'  for  the  doctor  not  only  adn^it;s  that  De  Omgoi^f 
wo  was  certainly  a  coxnpetoit  judge,  himself  undertook  fo 
evince  a  relation  between  the  real  Egyptian  chsur^ctea^  m^  ^ 
Chinese,  '  butacUially  composed  a  wonc  to  ^ow  that  esK^h  of 
die  a  14  Chinese'  keys^  or  elements,  corresponded  to  Egyptian  > 
hieroglyphics;  that  they  were  of  the  same  shape  ^nd  significa- , 
rion  5  and  consequently  were  identified/  Now  what  does  Dr. 
Hager  oppose  ?  Why,  that  because  this  work  hath  never  ap- 
peared, and.  its  auAor  is  no  more,  therefore  it  is  inconclusfve 
and  unfounded:-^^.«wi  apparentibus^  ti  nm  existitUibus^  idem  est* 

What  Amiot  hath  replied  to  the  queries  of  Ae  Royal  Society^ 
»nd  Cibotp  in  his  Essay  on  tiie  Chinese  characters,  {Mem.  des 
Miss,  de  Peking,  tom.  ix.  p.  338,  &c.)  wc  cannot  allow  to  be  «o 
full  a  refutation  of  the  position  itself^  as  our  author  supposes ; 
for  whoever  will  consult  the  characters  annexed  to  Amiot's  let- 
ter, published  at  Brussels  by  Needham,  or  die  same  plates  in  ^e 
LIXth  v<rfttme  of  the  Philosophigjd  t^ransaetions,  mast  pereeive 
<not  so  rmAi  indeed  frornm- JPCVIH,  XXIX,  XXX,  tXSl^ 
Which  iune  given  for  die  puzp6^,  as  from  ^ers  tbat  £o|^v)  ifl* 
stances  of  a^n^ment  in  hier^H^pfaics,  where  not  onlv  tibe  mM- 
ral  archetype  of  the  prind]p^ngure  wasedhmdn  ta  oothcouA- 
toes,  t>ut  also  in  conventive  and  arbitrs^  adjtmcts  ;<-««  ciannim* 
stance  which  strongly  implies  intercourse  at  teast,  if  not  a  com* 
snon  origin.    Such  comparison  then  will  not,  we  think,  show 
the  hypothesis  to  be  groundless,  becatise  the  Chinese  charac* 
^  ters  ccmtained  in  tbk  work  ^<^iUd  not  occur  in  the  Egqrptisn 
•hterogtyphics  given  hf  NiebvthrV  for  ^MJ^  doth  diis  wcm,  nor 
Nicbnmrs,  ^e  the  whole  of  either.    That  die  #*m#r.^jv^  Vrik 
cMe^  ibis  J  and  icinwmm,  animals  of  Sgypt,  ave  Mt  to  be  iound 
amonfH  the  Chinese  ehmcters,  we'admit ;  but,  in  respect  to  the 
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'ktus^  papyrus^  &c.  Acre  is  more  than  ground  for  the  contnrty 
.'assertion ;  and  as  to  the  figures  of  men  with  heads  of  birds,  dogs, 
•  &c.  or  of  birdi  with* human  heads,  these  are'tiot  to  be  considered 
-IIS  simply  characters  bf  ^^ting,  but,  on  the  contrary,  picturesque 
'  gf  oups,  brought  together  to  typify  an  allegorical  system  of  phy-  . 
8t€s,and  religion.     Between  the  small  and  more  abstract  cha- 
racters, surrounding  these  large  symbolic  figures,  and  some  of 
the  Chinese,  a  few  resemblances  are  conceded;  but  this,  Dn 
Hager  says,  proves  as  little  as  a  few  words  common  to  two  lan- 
guages would  prore  them  be  one.  Yet,  admitting  it  to  prove  no 
more,  it  proves  at  least  so  much, — ^and  therefore  some  affinity: 
but,  allowing  these  symbols  to  be  altogether  arbitrary,  and  re- 
presentative of  no  ordinary  forms  in  nature,  the  presumption  o£ 
agreement  has  considerable  weight. 

Dr.  Hager  next  se^s  himseff  to  disprove,  in  opposition  to* 
Raspe,  a  resemblance  between  the  Chinese  and  Persepolitan 
characters,  in  which,  having  interspersed  some  curious  remarks, 
-he  thus  reverts  to  the  former  subject: — *  As  to  the  Perse- 
politan characters,  as  wdl  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  tf  a 
comparison  should  be  instituted,  it  ought  to  be  directed  to  the 
ancient  characters  of  the   Chinese,  ^  and,  accordingly,  it  is  to 

those  styled     ^^V^      /A"^    ifw-irw,  we.  arc  referred ;   but 

as  those  of  this  class  were  images  only,  or. representations  o^ 
forms,  and  but  few  comparatively  remain,  the  comparison)  Dr^ 
Hager  affirms,  should  be  transferred  to  the  next  mo^  ancient  in^ 
scriptions.  Here,  however,  hesitating  to  joih  issue,  inre  revert  to 
our  fornier  position, — ^that  though  natural  objects  conunon  to 
all  countries  must  be  resemblant  in  their  representations,  and 
consequently  imply  no  inference  of  intercommunity  amongst 
different  nations  similarly  representing  them,,  yet  where  sudi 
forms  occur  as  are  in  themselves  not  natural,  but  altogether  ar- 
bitrai^y  and  conventiye,  there,  intercourse  is  plainly  conchided. 
Denying  any  congruity  l>etween  the  Mexican  hieroglyphics 

.  and  the  Chinese,  as. also  between  the  latter  and  the  rUde  ngures 
of  North-east  Asia,  the  doctor  goes  on  to  point  oiit  the  next 

.igl^ss  of  characters,  which  succeed  the  Kuven^  commonly  called 


^i: 


w- 


Chue/i-tsu, 


-which  still  arc  retained  in  inscriptions,  titles,  s^s;  Sep*    Thx^ 
.  a  treatise  in  the  British  Museum  on  Chinese  philosophy  hath  the 
•fftUowing  annexed,  .  ^  •  ^    .^ 
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kiang  yen 


to  show  authoritatively  that  the  doctrine  whicli  the  work  con- 
tains coiTCsponds  witn  the  theses  and  decisions  of  the  hail, 
where  literary  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  emperor's  presence. 

*  The  Chuen^tsu  class  of  characters  was  in  use  at  the  time  of 
Kong^furpsuy  or  the  celebrated  Confucius:  and,  whilst  they  differ 
not  essentially  from,  those  in  general  application,  have  a  better 
arid  more  regular  form.  Of  the  latter  kind,  styled>  not  im- 
properiy  by  bishop  Warburton,  the  running  hand  of  hierogly- 
phics. It  hath  been  said  the*  number  exceeds  80,000;  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  far  the  greater  part  are  synonymous,  as 
is  evident  from  Parennin,  who  communicated  to  Mairan  the 
vdoxd  age  in  a  hundred  different  characters  ;  and,  thus,  happiness 
may  be  traced  into  as  many  forms  in  expr^sing  the^  general 
wish  of  it.  Different  sects  have  their  own  characters;  and 
that  of  Fo  alone  is  said  to  have  introduced  26,430 ;  ^jso  tha^'  as 
Dr.  Hager  observes,  *  when  a  proper  allowance  is  made,  if  will 
be  found  that  about.  10,000  are  sufficient  for  reading  the  iDest 
books  of  each  dynasty  :*  consoiiant  to  which  is  the^d^ge,— that 
he  who  knows''4ti8  number  is  qualified  for  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor. '       "  - 

Numerous  as  the  Qiinese  characters  are,  their  word3  arc  sur- 
prisingly few  :  Bayer  riiakes  them  no  more  than  3 18,, of  which 
he  has  given  a  list ;  but  t)r.  Hager  reckons  400  [afterwards 
350}.  Rom  their  paucity,  and  all  being  monosyUahic,  Webb  was 
induced  to  contend  that  the;  Chinese  was  the  primitive  language. 
To  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  their  being  so  few,  accents 
'^ave  been  applied  to  diversify  them  by  tones*  These  distrimi- 
nations,  invented  by  Father  Pantoja,  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
to  China,  are  here  explained,  as  being  not  only  esselitial  to  the 
pronunciai^n^f  the  language,  but  also  for  finding  out  tlie  im- 
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port  of  each  in>rd  in  die  dtctkmarjr.    The  iimm  irpiesentcd  by 
mosical  notes  Dr«  Hager  thu9  ingemoiiBljr  detexmtQes  ; 

«  7Ut  ta>^t  first  tone  «—  the  aQiwd  is  fixed  and  the 

CX^        tame^  viz.  is  carried  on  in  one  eontiivucd  lengdi»  in 

J\^     tfaenuouier  of  a  mmum^  for  example^ 

0  busbattd^ 

f  FIT,  lit  the  second  tone  /\  die  90iin4  rs  lower, 

HKt       and  seems  to  run  with  lapiditf ,  and  ahnost  insen* 
4 /W    ^%>  through  all  the  int^rmediale  notes,  down  ta 

>^-      die  octave  beh>w,dms,  9 


•  Fir,  In  the  third  tone  \  the  voice  seems  to  begin 

4>i  from  .the  larger  fourth  above  the  firsty  de- 
ffT^J  scending  to  it  with  velocity,  and  runnii^  also 
«  t9wn.     ^*  rapidity   through   the  intermediate  note^, 

395 


<  Ftr,  In  the  fourth  tone  ^  the  sonnd  ascends  ta 

#^jLA  ^bout  the  large  fourth,  and  seems  to  be  opposite 

^it^  to  the  diird  tone  before  described,  dius, 

foAer^ 


<  FU,  The  fifth  tone  \J  beii^  die  shcmest  eC 

t^^^y      all„  admits  of  no  vibradon,  and  is  a  ^iMck  sounds 
tCT     &ill  and  thick,    being  neither  hi^  nor  Iow« 

'Theie  five  tones  again  areeaUedeidier  /£s^,widiaiMii^or 
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^lii  an  aspirate;  or  else,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  and  aspirated. 
In  these  four  variations  all  the  words  of  the  Chinese  language, 
expressed  in  the  European  manner,  are  included.  Pointed 
tones  have  the  same  accents,  with  the  addition  of  a  point, 

thus,  -^  /\   V     V   \^    The  intent  of  these  is  to 

show,  that  the  words  jending  in  /  have  a  middle  sound  between 
€  and  /;  those  ending  in  6  a  middle  sound  between  0  and  u;  and 
diose  ending  in  »  a  sound  like  the  French  u.   The  guttural  tone  ' 
is  ej^rcssed  by  the  spiritus  asper  of  the  Greeks  over  the  vowel : 

fi>r  exttmpie,  TIEN,  afiddy  as  though  it  were  T-HIEN.'  r.  H^ 

Hfnce  Dr.  Hager  proceeds  to  consider  how  far  the  similar 
4isdn€dons  are,  or  are  not,  applicable  to  other  languages ;  and 
pardcnlarly  to  that  of  the.  Japanese,  which,  though  expressed  by; 
Chinese  characters  in  tvritingy  difiers  essenti^illy  when  spoienf  not 
only  from  being  much  more  copious  and  polysyllabic,  but  also 
as  that,  whilst  the  Chinese  is  destitute  of  declensions,  conjuga^ 
tions,  and  tenses,  the  Japanese  resembles  the  Greek,  Latin,  ^r 
language  in  common ;  and  iht  order  of  its  construction  ends 
wheie  that  of  the  Chinese  commences. 

Having  noticed  other  properties  of  Chinese  char actersr— such  . 
as  being  written  both  perpendicularly  gqd  iorizontailyf  and  though 
^c  same  in  form,  yet  totally  different  when  proi^ounced  from 
the  IsH^uage  of  other  nations,  besides  the  Japanese,  whop  instead 


•f  expressing    JFry  ^fcx    ^^":J'>  ^^  ^  Chinese,  call 

the  isbnd  so  styled  Tes-^o, — Dr.  Hager  introduces  some  perdxieni 
remarks  in  support  of  tliose  who  have  proposed  the  Chinese  for 
zn  umversal  cmra/etiTy  instancing  in  their  favour  wb^  haj^ned 
since  lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China  at  Pulo  Condt^e^v^ox^ 
though  the  allegorical  language  was  utterly  unin^lligible,  the 
impedinient  to  conversation  was  removed  by  writing,— the  Chi- 
a^se  characters  having  an  equal  advantage  with  the  Arabic 
mimb^nst  whkh,  thou^  difief  ently  named  in  d!Serent  languages, 
eon^  the  same  'meaning  wherever  diey  are  k^own. 

Adver^ng  to  the  difl^ent  modes  of  writing  in  Japan  and 
#&er  countries,  and  interspersing  his  xcvfxxck^  with  pertinent 
illmn-ations,  the  doctor  at  len^^th  comes  to  the  elemients  com^ 
yri^ed  in  this  work.  Ih  tracing  dieir  hiifory,  he  presents  a 
vari^  qf  ej^uanples  ajpplicable  to  th^  use,  from  which  we 
might  select  many  striking  particulars.  These  observations  are 
foQowed  by  the  hey*  themselves,  inider  jth^  titl^  of 
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'ULH    . 

TWO 

PE 

HUNDRED 

XE 

TEN     7        and 

SU 
PtJ 

FOUR  J  FOURTEEN 
TRIBUNALS,  ^j^S/ 

Tlie  elements  are  subdivided  Into  sedtidns;  the  first  of  which 
contains  those  of  one  stroke  or  line,  amounting  to  six  characters; 
the  second,  of  two  strdces,  tHventy^hree ;  the  third,  twent^Hme  o£ 
three  strokes  each;  the  fourth,  thirty-four  characters  of  four 
strokes;  the  fifth,  of  five  strokes,  t'ajenty-4hree  characters ;  the 
sixth,  twenty-nine  oi  six  strokes;  the  seventh,  ^wetity  characters 
of  seven  strokes ;  the  eighth,  nine  of  eight  strokes ;  the  nindi, 
eleven  characters  of  nine  strokes  5  the  tenth,'  of  ten  strokes,  eight 
.characters;  the  eleventh,  six  characters  <i{  eleven  strokes;  the 
twelfth,  four  characters  of  twelve  strokes;  the  thirteenth  hath,  of 
as  many  8trokes,^ar  characters  r^t  {oxxtt&entliyt^vo  characters  ct 
fourteen  strokes ;  the  fifteenth,^^^  of  fifteen  strokes;  thesixteendi, 
tipo  of  sixteen  strokes ;  and.  the  seventeenth,  one  of  the  same 
number.  Ili^se  several  sections,  thus  distinguished,  explained, 
and  applied,  are  followed  by  a  table,  which  exhibits  forty  C3ik 
nese- characters,  the  elements  of  which  are  pf  difficult  research; 
to  this  is  subjoined  another  of  references  to  the  elementary  dn- 
racters;  and  the  whole  is  closed  with  a  Chinese  inscription,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Psalmist-— i^r^w  the  rising  of  the  sun 
unto  the  going  down  of  the  samcy  the  LoRpV  *ndme  if  to  be  praised* 

In^  having  extended  this  article  to  an  uncommon  lengthy  we 
have  to  plead,  besides  the  novelty  of  such  a  work  in  England, 
and  its  unparalleled  splendor,  both  its  merit  and  utility,  with  the 
hope  that  ithe  public,  by  takirig  an  interest  in  it>  may  encourage 
the  dictionary,  of  which  it  is  the  intended  prelude :  but  whe- 
ther Dr.  Hager  may  have  sufficient  support  to  fulfil  his  iiitca- 
tion  or  hot,  the  work  before  us  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  clue  to 
the  MSS  dictionaries  already  in  Europe,  and  in  this  point  of 
view  we  most  strenuously  reconnnend  it.  In  a  commercial 
lightj  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  cannot  fail  to  b^  of 
use;  but  there  are  a  thousand  particulars  which  render  a  faaow*^ 
ledgie  of  their  writings  most  highly  important;  nor  will  we 
presume  to  doubt  that,  when  every  other  pursuit  that  invites 
the  huniah  mind  is  most  eagerly  engaged  in,  this,  which  disdoset 
a  field  in  ininy  respect§  30  inviting,  will  remain  uncultivat64^' 

Having  observed*  in  the-fdtegoing  article,  Aat,  whether  Dr* 
Hager's  Chinese  Dictionary  should  or  should  not  be  published^ 
the  elementary  characters  coiltained  in  this  work  would  sofficfe 
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for  consulting  the  MSS  dictionaries,  we  have  judged  it  not  im- 
^i^t  to  subjoin,  -what  we  are  sorry  Dr;Hager  hath  not 
givep,  yizJ.  the  General  Rules  of  Grammat,  which,  after  the  eta-? 
yacters  sought  for  have  been  found  in  the  dictionary,  will  still 
be^requisite  to  cojin^ect  tbein,      .  .        ; 

^rgmi^ng  th^n,  with  Bayer,  that  all  the  words  of  which,  the 
Chinese  language  consists  are  the  318  annexed  monosyllables, 
we  will  add  the  rules  under  their  respective  divisions. 

Words  of  the  Cfanese  Language. 

^^  9am  9an  9ao  ce  cem'ceu  ci  ciam  ciaocie  cien  cicu'dm  cm 
cio  ciu  cive  civen  ciun  900  ^\i  cui  ^um^un  ^uon  cai  cam  can  co 
cii>cam  cha  chsU  dmm  chan  cnao  chedien  cheuchi  chim  chin 
cber  chu  chua  cbuam  chue  chuen  chui  chum  chun  (^  {zax  fan  feu 
if  fo«foe  fu  fuen  f urn  ge  gen  ein  gvei  hai  ham  han  hao.he  hena 
henrhdu  hi  hia  hiai  hiam  hiao  hie  hien  hieu  him  hin  hio  hiU.hivc 
biveii  hi\:iem  Mun  ho  hoa  boai  hoam  hoan  hoe  hoei  hoen  lui  hum 
hun  jo  jit  iven  jui  jum  juxt ja  jai  jam  jao  jc  jen  jeu  im  inioiu  ivc 
iven  jum  Jun  ke  kem  ken  keu  ki  kia  kiai  kiam  kiao  kie  kien  kiea 
kim  kin  kio  kiu  kive  kiven.kium  kiiin  la  lai  lam  Ian  laodo  loam 
leaf^lem  leu  li^  li  lie  iiieu  lin^  lin  lif|4iu~lo  lu  lui  lum  lun  luon 
nia  maLmam  man  m^.me^enl  i;][ien.meu  mi  miao  mie  niim  mii^ 
mp  tnu  m^eumuy  ]!nueh  na  nainap^  rtan  nao  nem  ngai  ngan  ngaa 
{^eingen  ngeu  ng^  ni  niam  niao  nio  nien  nieunif^  nui  num 
nun  nuen  o  pa  pai  pam  pan  pao  pe  pfem  peu  pi  piao,  pie  fiien 
pirn  pin  po  poi  pu  puen  pum  puen  qua  que  quai  quam  quah 
quei  quen  quo  quon  s^  sam  san  s^o  se  sem  sen  seu  si  siam  siao 
^ie  sieri  sieu  sim  sin  sib  slu  sive  siven  siun  so  su  sui  su^i  sun 
iiion  ta  tki  tarn  tan  tao.te  f em  teu  tl  tiao  tie  tien  tieu  tim  to  trf 
tui  turn  tun  tueh  u'  va  vai  vam  ve  van  ven  vl  vin  vi'vo.von  vu- 
ta  xai  xam  xah  xao^xe'  i:eri  xeu  ki  xiab.xim  xiri  xo  xba  xu  xuam' 
x^efXui  xun.        '        *      '  .    ,  ^ 

tt  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  '\V6rd§,  expressed  in  the  manner. 
adopted  by  the  Portuguese  missipnarie&i  have  different'  Mghifi- 
cations  annexed,  according  to  their  various  accents. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general  tjiat  nb-w6rd  has  anjr  pfertairt 
character 'to  distiti^sh  it  as  hpiin,  verb,  or  any  other  part  of 
sj)eech,  but  may  be  taken  either  according  to  its  difference  of 
portion  or  relation.*  *  *'        ' 

A^y  word  precedfrig  another,"*iiiid  governing  it,  is 'a  verb ;]  but 
if  preceded  by  another,  it  is'  a  noiii^. '  Thus  ngai  signifies  both  i&7 
iUJ?  andi  h'oe. '  llerice,  in  ngo  ngai'  m,  i  love  thee^  it  is  a  verb  5  but 
in  ngo  tie  ngai,  my  love^  it  is  a  noun;  Excepting,  hibweverj  toy 
to  beatf  and  kin^  to  hide,  Which/ witl^^a  few  others,  are  only  used 
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ADJECTITlt^     . 

in  like  manner,  dHTer  not  from  aubstantiired;  the  sttde<fii^Mc4lflKf ; 

I  heed  iirst  being  an  adjeetrrej  and  vlien4att  a  st^aKtil^.  Thil 
mf^  Is  ^  good  man;  on  the  eontrary,  gm  te  ha^  m  l^^fimiiM 
of  a  man.  To  a  substantive,  however,  not  ttsed  a^^^ddvefy,  fu  ii 
added :  for  example,^  gu  signifies  a  bouse,  ftnd  to  ^u,  iniharu 

Genders 

tecur  not  in  the  Chinese  language. 

CoMMltlSONS 

are  made  bv  kem^  much  wt$rey  as  kemhaoi  better  i  and  bjr  t^  mnA^ 
which  IS  always  placed  after,  as  hn  ie^  good  «Hich»  u  i.^htUr* 
.  Jhen  te  te'^  fitr  mucb^  better.  Often  by  ff/«,  v6l  tlie  seme  of  Ci« 
eeeding,  as,  hao qmta^  ingoddness  exceeding  himi  ^tM  i» beuig  belUr* 
The  superlative  is  made  by  f/t«,  as  ^iveiao,  or  ha^  fn«^*  inlifr 
£erently,  ^akog^her  goddj  or  best;  five  siao,  /east*  The  psrtkiei 
W  im  and  /£  ye  constitute  the  superlative,  die  former  pbced  biti 
and  the  lat;ter  first;  thus,  srao  teiin  signifies  kofst,  ziS^tiyeiah 
best. 

Nt^mb^s. 

TJie  plural  differs  from  the  sittguhr  either  by^e  repetition  M 
a  word,  as  gingin,  men,  or  by  admng  dte  parficfe  men^  as /»•  flw<i 
inen.  In  cases,  hoWercr,  where  the  context  implies  i^urauty,  At 
tenetition  or  parttde  is  omitted:  as,  U gin^  mamf  men;  kiod  B (9^ 
cm  some  men.  '         '  \  ■ 

Casts* 

The.  genitive  precedes  the  case  by  which  it  is  gpvernc<^  as.  fire- 

Suently  in  our  own  laqguagc^  Often,  however,  tie,  the  simef 
le  genitive,  is  added :  gin  tie  hao,  literally,  man^^i  the  gooSneUf 
or  man's  goodness,;  and.  so,  ffn  men  tie  haoy  men  of,  the  gdodnesS| 
or  men's  goodness,  for  the  goodness  ofman^  or  of  men. 
.  The  Chinese  have  no  other^cases,  but  supply  the  want  of  Aem 
by  a  variety  of  particles.  ,, 

/yPltONOUNS. 

The  pronouns  of  the  Chinese  are  not  declined,  and  attc  only 
these  three,  ngo,  ni^  to.  Tlie  plural  Is  expressed  by  the  particle 
men,  ^  ngo  men^  nve,  &c-  . 

Derivative  pronouns  are  likewise  sign^ed  by  the  adiKdoo  of 
tie :  tlius,  ngo  tie  ken,  my  dog;  ni  tie  keu^  thy  dog;  ta  tie  leu.  Us  dog* 

The  indeclinable  particle  xui,  who,  nvhich,  .in  the  di^gular>  tt 
neferrcd  to  the  class  of  pronouns;  as  is  ra<)0|  any  one;  fu  Ha,  or 
fu  (i,  he;  also  na  co  gm  and  che  co  gin,  Hhat,  or  03u  masu  Bm 
this  oxy  this  horse,  is  expressed  by  ^'iSir  cbe  ngeu^  nafiewai  fat  ti^ca 
and  che  co  are  applied  to  men  only* 

^  (yVERBS* 

The  active  difiers  from  the  pasMve  solely  by  poutioo  { fior^le 
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-active  hiVarbbty  precedes  the  noun  it  governs:  as  ngo  ngai  iOp 
I  lofte  him*  Ttre  passive  f olbw9  it  with  the  particles  /n*  ^and  gnei 
interposed;  as  ngo pi  ta  tie  f^i  amd  f^o  gnei  ta  »gai^  I  bf  Urn  um 
loved. 

The  opta^ve  mode  is  also  expressed  by  the  pardcles  pa  pu  fe^ 
Jmsh^  m  <Jie  present)  pre^drite,  and  futnre^as  tigo  pa  pu  4e  ngai^ 
I  mih  I  may  lovi. 

T!hc  ptetef feet  is  dfetinguisheii  from  Ae  prd«nt  by  the  par- 
ficies  iei»  aiid  ^Vas^;  dius,  ftgo  ngai^  I  love;  ngo  ng4i  kaa,  fJmvt 
J$^d^  Ptg^rtgai  quo  lm>i  I  bave  already  hwd. 

Besides  mese  particles  the  pttterite  passive  is  known  by^;  at 

ngffpl  tti  ffgai'^  kaOf  I  have  by  Mm  hem  loved*    Thus  alsoj  in  &c 

^^aetive,  p4puU  ta  ngai  quo  leod^  Invtsh  I  nvetehveds.  ^xApapu 

^U  pi  ta  Hgai  qm  leiSo^  I  nvish  by  him  1  'O^ere  kved. 

."  The  teiperfect  is  expressed  by  m  xi  hien  and  fiu  xi^i^:  as  ^ 

xi  hen  ngaiy  then  Iloved^  and  by  the  particle  faij  now,  t 

-'  The  6ilute  is  signi^iid  by  the  particle  dam^  for  iost^moe,  ftg9 

,  ciam  ngai,  I  will  beat.    The  passive  is  denoted  as  before...  t 

These  particles,  however,  are  <mtitted,  if  they  have  once  boen 

Insert^d^  or  if  thevebe  any  odier  indication  to  ascertain  the  mood 

i^d  tense  of  ihr  verb. 

\  .  -  <y  PtlEP6SlTI0NS. 

Prepositions  ire  placed  before  verbs,  as  ^ieu  to,  1  firjt  <fo; 
so  heuy  (^erward;  xat^  above;  hia^.  beneath s  nui,  -wkmns  vai^ 
wthoutj^c^^  .'  '      ,     '  ,. 

The  same  are  put  after  nouns,,  as  frequently  in  the  Crermani^ 
2&,fam  gien,  before  the  house;  muen  heu,  behind  the  door;  che  gu  99am^ 
vpon  the  table*  \ 

\  But  if  prepositions  be  accompanied  by  the  particles  mien  and 
ten,  nouns  in  this  case  also  are  placed  after  them.  Xam  men^ 
heu  mien.  Thus,  //  teu  and  li  men,  within:  vai  mien  and  vai  teu, 
-wthout^  Also  guei  in  the  sense  of  instead,  or  on  account  of;  guei 
tiett  ehu  tao  na  Hifor  the  sake  of  heaven* s  lord  come  hither, 

,  Of  Adverbs. 

Nouns  are  often  used  as  adverbs,  and  sometimes  more  than 
one  Word  is  required  to  express  an  adverb.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, no  adverbs  of  calling,  exhorting,  and  showing;  these  be- 
iag^ali  denoted  by  npuns  and  verbs. 

Of  wishing,  pa  pu  te,  I  wisL 

0(  answering,  xi,  it  is  so;  gu  gen,  certainly ,^ 

Of  confirming,  ryi/«  tie,  truly;  chon  chin  tie,  indeed;  quo  gen, 
mdst  tefiainly  s  chin  chim  tie,  most  truly* 

,  Of  denying  and  foijbidding,   pUi,  not;  mo,  no;  vu,  it  is  nott 
fu  co,^k  if  not  conve^nent;  pugen,  not  so,  by  no  means j  ctherieise, 
in  another  ntatmer, 
■  CX  dottbtij^g,  h^f  by  chance  ;j  hoe  ho,  perhaps* 

Of  choosing,  nim  and  nim  co,  it  is  better,  rather. 
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Of  coin{>arine,  hem  and  hem  tOy  by  much  mores  hem,hao$  better*: 

•  Of  congregating,  tum^  at^nce;.je  tumy  together ^  in  iihe  manner^ 
Of  separating^,  lim  and  Jim  vai^  besides. 

Of  inlbrcihg,  i//i,  diligently;  Jkiam,  strenuously* 
/  Of  remtttkigy  Beu  cie^  negligently^  remissly^  umssaaUy. 
.  .  Qf  tim^y  hin  ge^  to^y;  thim  ge,  to^morrowj  fo  ge^  yesterday; 
gien  gey  the  day  before  yesterday  y  three  days,  ago;  heu  gey  tvery  day.  - 
.  Of  place,.  rA^  /r,  heret  gUy  hence^  this  way;,  na  li^  miiircy 
mtheneey  whither y  which  way:  thus }  foi  na  li-  chuy  where  do  you 
live  ?  na  li  laiy  when  do  you  come?  ni  hin  la  liy  whither  dayotsgo  ? 
^uo  fta  li*y  which  nvay  pass  you  over?  co  chuy  wheresoever^  ,    , 

Of  .nuaibcr,y>  guy  once;  ul  gi^y  twice:  /^  placed,  after  ft  Biim* 
ber  augments  it  by  ten.  Xe  ,fmn  tOy  lox  xe  toniep,  more  than 
ten  vears.  But  sanju  h  used  to  signify  any  ui^certaUi  number, 
luioer  ten;  for '  instance,  three  or  four.  Chamy  chamy  (fteuy 
always.  .  .    ,      V  .  '      ^ 

»  Of  orAtTyM  jey,also;  teujcy  at  first;  heu  mien  znd  be»  lay,  //- 
condlyy  afttrkvard;  chumy  at  lasty  finally.         .     .    .    ,    \  ,- 

Of  CTcnt,  iA&^,^m,  aceidentaUyyifjrtuitouely*   ,v-; .  • 
»  Of  likeness,  jui  just  as;  pijuy  edite;  pu  tutny  Ufdihely^     •       ^ 

Of  quality,  xen  or  miaoy  handsomely y  prettily;  he^i  well;  hao  U 
i/«,  in  the  best  manner;  hiaOy  ingeniously  acutely. 

,Of  quantity,  ^•»^,  a  little;  tOy  much;  heuy  enough;  heu.  leaoy  st^- 
ficiently.  * 

•  Qi  txi\v^\(my^any  only ;  eha  pu  tOy  almost.       ■»''**: 

Of  shearing.  The  Chinese  have  no  adverbs,  but  substitute 
imprecatfons  instead  of  them.." 

Interjections. 

©f  grievingi  yVi  0^  ^^^-^  au  naoy  Oh  grief  !  coiieny  OpitiaUe! 
miserable/  '  '  ' 

Of  admiration,  hiy  excellent! 
Of  exclamialidn,  v  hu,  gaiy  ah/  oh/ 

Of  Conjunctions. 

The  copulatives  are,  vly  yeuyjcy  hie,  cie.  The  last  is  tfaou^xt 
elegant  and  erudite  5  but  copulatives  are  often  omitted. 

Terrninatives,  ye  d,nd  y, 
'    jyisjntictiycSy  ye  puy  also  not: 

AdversativeB,  sui  xiy  althoughy  however;  geny  nevertheless;  hi  gen^ 
since;  jcy  if;  caiy  if  indeed.     Thes6  all  are  prefixed. 

;    :  CyNuMJ^ER^. 

Though  what  relates  to  numerical  characters,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  been  nbticed  concerning  adverbs^ 
prejfesitions,  &c.  might  be 'referred  to  dictionaries;  yet,  in 
respect  to  particular  subjects,  it  must  not  be  passed  ovtr,  Aat 
numbers,  simply  -as  such,  cannot  be  applied  to  them.   Thus^ 
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j^tem^  otie  lanthom,  cannot  be  said,  butyV  gan  tern.  So,  speak- 
ing of  paper,  or  a  table,  or  a  sofa,  and  the  like:  je  chain  chi,  a 
leaf  of  paper;  je  chai^  cho  gu^  a  one  table;  je  chant  y  fw,  a  one^  or 
single,  sofa.  In  the  same  manner,  je  che,  of  ships,  dogs,  poultry, 
shoes,  stockings,  and  other  articles  in  pairs;  je  chtm,  of  paldfiqidns 
and  chariots;  je  chu,  of  pestles  for  mortars ;  je^co,  of  men,  as  je  co 
fu  gin,  a  Hvoman;  je  co,  of  houses.  A  variety  of  others  might  be 
added,  which  a  reteren(:e  to  the  dictionary  will  explain,  but 
which,  for  want  of  characters,  cannot  here  be  expressed. 

If  to  the  knowledge  of  philosophical  grammar  the  foregoing 
rules  be  applied,  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  how  soon  and  with 
what  precision  die  signification  of  Chinese  characters  and  theii; 
relative  import  may  be  gained  ^  nor  to  a  speculative  n^ind  are 
there  many  investigations  that  can  afford  a  more  gratifying'  ex- 
ercise, independently  of  the .  various  sources  of  information 
which  such  an  investigation  would  explore* 

Art.IL— ETPIlilAOT  ^WINKSAI.  Euripides  Phoenissa  ad 
Eidem  Manuscriptorum  emendata  et  brevibus  Notis  Emendationum 
potissimum  Rationes  reddentibus  instructa.  In  l/sum  Studiosse 
Juventutis.  8w.  3/.  senved.    Wilkie. 

We  resume  our  criticisms  on  professor  Porson's  progressive 
edition  of  Euripides;  and  are  arrived iat  the  last  play,  for  which 
the  public  is  yet  indebted  to  th^  sagacity,  leamiijg,  and  in- 
dustry of  this  incomparable  editor ;  worn  our  warmest  wishes 
of  health  attend  and  of  a  ^edy  accomplishment  of  his  imder^ 
taking. 

.  At  the  very  commencement  of  his  note^  the  reader  will  see,  in 
the  remarks  on  verr.  5  and  \6,  admirable  specimens  of  that  accu- 
racy of  erudition  and  sobriety  of  judgement  in  which  the  pro- 
fessor has  no  superior:  though  some  may  be  inclined  to  think  our 
own  emendation  of  Sophocles  (Ed.  Col.  1623,  proposed  in  our 
criticisms  on  the  Hecuba*,  more  simple  and  probable  than  the  so- 
lution of  that  difficulty  in  the  former  of  the  notes  to  which  we 
here  refer. 

V.  12.  *  y/iXsin  S'lonacrYfV  [le,  tafo  yo(.g  itoLt/i^ 
e$8ro — .*  .p.  5. 

The  remark  here  is,  *  ovoAea  recte  supplet  Bos.' 

This  we  apprehend  to  be  a  mistake,  though  diffidence  will 
misbecome  no  critic  in  opposition  to  such  authorities.  Elliptical 
forms  would  be  very  vague  and  uncertain  indeed,  were  they  to 
be  thus  supplied  by  terms  unrelated  to  the  context.  In  all  such 
instances,  iJF  we  be  not  deceived,  a  congenial  word,  compre- 
hended in  one  preceding,  is  always  to  be  supplied:  and  accord- 

*  Sec  Vpl.  XXX. New  Arr.  p.  253. 

Cmt.  Rev.  Vol.  XXXI.  Jpril,  i86i,  a  D 
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ingly,  in  the  prc8Ci;it  case,  the  pronoun  t«to  tacitly  respects  iCkia^ifi^ 
the  substantive  derived  from  the  verb  «a^e««>,  tliough  that  noun^ 
perhaps,  be  not  comlnonly  ext^int  in  the  natural  acceptation^  ex-, 
cept  in  compounds. 

'  r^$  (pvo'avras  cuincs  edd.  et  MSS.  Sed  curh  hunc  titulum  cum 
matre  comiixiinicatum  aoluisse  Euripidem  existimct  Vakkenicrius^ 
Actionem  praefert  a  Strabone  conscrvatam  XVI.  p.  itoy.  C.  rovsi 
TSMyrei$,  Me  quidem,  ne  hoc  recipercm,  dcterruit  locus  Med.  1059, 
ubi  Medea  dc  sc  solaverbum  ^^z^pucra^&v  adhibet.  Noster  Inone  apud 
Stobseum  JCXXVIII.  p.  149.  r*f  a^a  jw-^yrij^  oj  TTarijf  y.ay.ov  iizyx 
B^rof^  f^ucTf  tov  ^vo'taifVfMv  fhviiy.*     p.  .7. 

.'  The  professor's  decision  is  perfectly  just,  and  did  not  require 
the  direct  example  which  he  has  produced  in  confirmaticm  of 
his  sentence.  Nothing  is  more  cQmmon>  and  a  remark  to  this 
effect  may  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  our  ^criticisms  on  the 
Oreste^  than  for  one  generic  term  to  be  comprehensively  applied 
by  these  writers,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  a  collection  of  subject* 
indiscriminately,  when  it  possesses  a  strict  and  exact  relation  to 
one  cmly  of  the  number. 

Ver.  47.  *  Kfficuv  o^$s\(fos  TitAax^^vira'si  X-c;^ij,— . 

^*  Kg.fwv  r  Aid.  et  pars  codicum.     Sed  copulam  inutilcm  abjecit 
6rotiu8,  et  post  eum  Kingius,  MSS.  secuti.*     !»•  5. 

^  •  We  think  it  more  probable  that  tlie  ^roke  of  a  letter  hac^bc^n 
loe  much  extended  to  the  left,  and  that  the  author  gave.  K^smv 
r*  ahx^o; — .  When  the  T  became  changed  to  a  T,  and  thus  so* 
perfiuous,  the  omission  of  it  by  some  MSS  is  easily  expbii^d» 

^  Ver.  54..  *  tixfw  $s  itai$as  ic^ih^  ho-  fjt^v  qLjttsra^, 
EreoxXsa^  xksivriv  'ts  IIoAuvg/xouf  ^laM, 
TfA^OLS  re  ^iccocs.'  -  p.  8. 

'  Here  we  may  see,bow  the  plainest  proprieties  can  escape  the 
notice  of  the  most  acute  and  accomplished  <?riticsi  and  should 
learn  a  lesson  of  modesty  and  humility  from  this  occurrence. 
Nothing  in  emendatory  criticism  can  be  more  clear  and  indis- 
putable than  the  necessity  of  substituting 

Vec,^  8(J.  <  Of  xAiiroi'  9iK0*s*  kvriyort^^  ^olX^  *arf i*— . 

,  *  insf^t  pro  ii*a<ff  1  Markkndus,  scilicet  ut  figuram  Colopbooiam  vl- 
faret.    Supra  17*  m  <d^tmfti¥  iswjfieois  ova^/    p.  10. 

JL  very  stnmjge  observation  indeed;  and  attempted  to  be 
cwfirmod  by  an  CMmple  no  tess  strange,  and  utterly  inapplicable ! 
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Kbw  "^s  it  possible  that  Martdand,  or  indeed  any  mviciate  in 
:  classical  learning,  who  had  gone  dirough  his  syntax,   . 

'      »■  Urhl  pater  est,  trr^que  nuwltusf^ 

could  oUect  to  such  a  government?  The  objectionable  circum* 
stance  oi  the  passage  is  the  double  dative  f  a  pectdiaiky  ^f  com* 
position  highly  unacceptable  from  whatever  auAorX  Besides 
Khuvov  is  neither  a  suitable  epithet  for  a  retired  and  uncelebrated 
'  maiden,. nor  for  the  metaphorical  appdlatibn  ^oxo^  We  expect 
and  require  something  like  ^<xov,  as  in  Homer;  like  tyy^ayovf  as  in 
Lycophron;  yAi/«E/»v,"as  Oppianj  or.wo^ivor,  as  Meleager.  Since 
the  paedagogus  was  calling  forth  a  sequestered  damsel  from 
her  retirement  in  the  house,  had  the  pbet  written, 

$1  KAAON  ENciixoif,  Avnyoyij,  ^ix^o$  lexrpi"   , 

we  should  have^  acknowledged  the  correspondency  of  the  epi^ 
thet,  and  -acquiesced  in  the  simplicity  of  the  construction.  We 
mean  not  to  pass  off  our  conjecture  for  the  true  reading,  but  to 
gjuard  the  reader  agaiiast  the  professor*S  misconception,  bothpf 
3ie  passage  itself  and  Markland's  very  just  objection  to  it. 

Ver.  1 16.  *  b.a^ffBi'  ra,  y&fht  OLtr(pa\fo;  synti  mPs.ts* 

♦  Ridet  Lucianus  Jove  Tragcedo  II.  p.  646.  &a(a'Si*  roc  vB^isv 
merfa}KWS'$>XjH  ^w;.     Ubi  legissc  videri  posset  iToXef.'    P.  13.    ' 

'  The  professor's  conclusion  is  unwarranted.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  suppose,  with  respect  to  Luci^p,  that  he  intended 
a  s^castieal  reflexion  on  the  poeC  He  quotes  Homer,  for 
example,  in  very  many  instances,  without  any  apparent  design  of 
ridiculing  the  passage,  and  with  a  view  only  of  showing  his  own 
wit,,  and  diverting  his  readers  by  the  jocularity  of  his  applica- 
tions. .  The  professor  blunders  on  the  same  string  at  ver.  470. 

Ver.  118.  *  ris  ovrb^  i'XevxoXofoc^,. 

ir^oita^  ifocystrou  trrforoy, 
ttai.yyjx'KY/iy  atririS'  a^jpi  ... 

*  fi§a,^i(ii\fa  edidit  Valckenaerius.  j3f a%/ov<  Aid.  Variant  MlSS, 
fX^^  Cant.  H.  aed  KOvft^wy  utcrque  pro  v.  L*     p.  13. 

The  scholiast,  when  he  interpretjs  kparav  oca'ffiibt,  seems  to  re* 
spect  the  various  reading  sx^ov.  But  our  two  eminent  scholars 
have  injudiciously  supplanted  the  common  reading  ^^axtm  by 
^pax^ovai  and,  we  arepersuaded,from  an  inadequate  and  inelegant 
apprehepsion  of  the  poet's  meaning.  The  plenary  construction, 
according  to  the  new  reading,  is  thi$^:  ILw^iCosy  vayxot>Mov  aormia 
^  nv  etfjL^i  0^axiovai  which  contains  a  very  superfluous  piece 
of  information,  namelv,  that  the  shield  was  upon  his  arm: 
whereas,  we  apprehend,  aft^t  belongs  to  the  pafticiple,  and  that 
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die  poet  intended  a  striking  signification  of  stringth,  cori^ 
formabljr  to  the  subsequent  description  of  this  warriot  by 
Antigone»  *  who  could  move  about  with  such  apHtj  on  his  single 
crm  a  shield  of  soEd  brass.'  Here  we  are  presented  with 
•mphasis  and  picture,  instead  of  insfptdity  and  redundatice*  A 
lin^  from  the  Andromache  will  feconunend  our  illustration: 

*  £x«o-«  neUii&*  tLfrmt  UtTuvwy  XEH :'  v,  113^. 

In  shorty  £uri|^des  nieaned  to  convey  much  the  same  iitiage 
with  Ac  g^at  epic  bard: 

A^aXfijy;'    ILH.  238. 

Vcr,  157.  *  irov  ifov  ^  is  b^u 

<  irov  semd  tantum  codices  qnidam,  ut  edndere  Kingius  ct  Valcke* 
Aasrius*  tc^  ifot  ^'  ex  membranis  suis  Brunckius;*    f«  15* 

*  The  professor  did  well  in  not  following  Bnmck ;  whose  con* 
duct  proves  how  little  the  distinct  meaning  of  these  words,  mr, 
itoif  Wy  which  are  perpetually  confounded  in  MSS  and  edition^ 
has  been  perceived  by  the  critics.  ITtf  is  short  for  *wff,  from  irof 
and  is  a  stationary  word:  so  that  *»  Birtw\  is  wiirofliwra  imry 
Where  is  kt?  n«i  is  the  dative  lfa?<,  *^,  ffoi,  flroia;.  tlor  ifvyw\  r.  r. 
9ro<a)  roiTwj  Whither  can  I  flee?  IItj,  or  rather  ir>?,  is  as  *««•  Itf  fiwi 
f .  e.  TtoioL  o^(v  J  Which  way  must  I  go?  n«  therefore  is  the  natural 
and  obvious  particle  in  tins  place.  IToi  m^t  be  used  even  here, 
but  then  a  comma  must  be  placed  thus : ' 

IIw,  irw  y,  is  5/AOi— : 

and  the  construction  is  elliptical,  and  so  far  not  ill-acc(»nmodated 
to  the  haste  and  earnestness  of  the^^eaker.  Whither^  whither 
must  I  look  for  him,  who  is  my  hrotber?  Hie  patsii^es  which 
require  new  modelling  upon  diete  principles  are  extremity 
numerous*    We  will  give  a  specimea  from  lievc.  fur*  1057; 

By  tliis  punctuation  of  the  editicNis,  «m  is  connected  with  sigoo^ 
a  verb  whidi  requires  ^r  but  there  is  tio  need  of  alteratioa  if 
we  tiius  distinguish; 


'     '  '  '■■  '       -iroi,  xaxoor €fifip4ocf 

si^w,  'Ttsfwr^s,  HI  Kara  X^oyo;,  ^Xwv ; 

Now  €61  betongs,  as  it  ou^,  to  a  word  of  motion;  and  the 
full  sense  is  this:  Hoi  imXwy,  ftte(<JbfOf  (ff  atSffa),  ij  jt«r»  xfi^pof, 

Ver*i6i.  *  acsttfos  i^oi 'tcofievidy  rafou  itsXas 
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Wc  quote  these  verses  merely  as  a  specimen,  from  a  multi- 
tude,  ot  die  miserable  punctuation  which  disfigures  these  pub- 
lications of  the  professor.  We  ought  to  concise  from  this  ex- 
ample that  he  supposes  ^cvi  to  be  understood  as  the  verb  for 
cx»v»;  in  the  former  clause,  and  the  construction  to  proceed 
iRrithout  a  copula.  A  comma  should.be  put  at  eKtrnf,  and  then  we 
cany  of  course  the  pronoun  forwards,  beyond  the  intercalary 
clause,  to  its  proper  verb  taiAtrrani.  *  He  is  standing  by  the  side 
of  Adrastus,  near  Ae  tomb  of  Niobe's  seven  daughters.'  No- 
thing illuminates  an  author  comparably  with  a  judicious  mi 
rati<uial  system  of  puilctuatkm* 

Ver.  165.  *  a^nfj^wKsof  nii  ^fouof^  ftfe^$ 

We  defy  ^  man  living  to  extricate  any  grammatical  eon« 
itruetion  out  of  the  passage  thus  exhibited ;  and  are  most  per« 
cmptorily.eoofident  mat  the  editor  had  no  distinct  perception  of 
the  syam*  A  comma  should  be  placed  at  oftoTmrofa,  and 
another  at  |tfoyw*  as  f\rfaSa,  jtitf  Xfor  belong  not  to  the  verb 
fiaXotfM,  buty^rc  in  apposition  with  iftoysrir^fi*.  Th^  hyperbaton 
admirably  characterises  the  timiultuaoy  emotions  of  the  speaker* 
By  far  the  noblest  specimen  of  this  interrupted  consecution  from 
the  impassioned  earnestness  of  the  writer,  within  our  recollection^ 
occurs  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xL  31.  <  *0  0£o^ 
XCuUaTT^^  ra  Kvfia  y^ih^  h^^  X^9Ytf  pifeK^— ^  wy  #wAoyi;rof  «/f  r9$ 

Vcr.  $t^f.  <  eri  ?«  K^f¥tcXi»s  CBwg 

In  the  common  editions  Mi^a^  f/^af  are  accepted  as  plural,  and 
itafievm X>^^i^  in  apposition  with  them:  ^n  acceptation  abun-p 
dantly  more  elegant  and  lyrical  in  its  spirit:  so  that  the  professor 
must  appear  to  every  m^p  of  taste,  we  are  'convinced,  to  haye 
given  his  readers  chaff  for  the  wheat.  Horace  se^xm  tP  respect 
this  pa^ge  in  lib,  iii,  4.^1, 

*  QUii  rQre  puro  CastsiUse  iavi( 
Crmes  $olttt0#:' 

whose  authority  disparages  a  reading,  which  die  scholiast  seems 
tq  acknowledges  if^fUviof ^hiSa^  w<ctt\Xk^tg^CastalUin spring 
ifself. 

Vcr.  269.  •  &*«;u'6T'«a;,  re«;g«(«nf  f/^w  juwXfiv^*     '*  23. 
Here  the  professor  gives  us  a  spondee  t<ra;,  instead  of  an 
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iambic  f^cn  in  other  editions,  rery  incooMstently  with  his  grata* 
lations  at  odier  times  in  gaivdng  an  iambic  for  a  spondee*  We 
hare  no  doubt>  in  the  case  of  §$  and  si^fo-ctr  and  cio-cc^,  widi 
many  other  words  indifferently  used,  that  a  form  is  alw2^s  to  be 
preferred  which  produces  an  iambic.  *.The  professor  will  leave 
a  multitude  of  such  improprieties  for  the  Correcticm  of  future 
editors. 

Vcr.  27a.  '  £uv  oovex*  o/x^ /tfotf^a;^  haicmon^^      , 

.    *  Alitcr  irartaxfi^'^    f.  ^3% . 

The  editor  gives  no  reason  for  his  preference,  and,  for  at^ht 
that  appears,  is  right  by  ch^ACC-  .  If  our  remarks  above,  on  'J^ot^p 
irct,  and  717,  be  accurate,  the  reader  must  be  convinced  that  komt 
tax'^  i^  absolutely  inadmissible  with  such  a  verb  as  ^loiTreon 

Ver.  322.  *  X.XI  XH^^  y.6uXoyim  **    . 

*  Xoyoio*!  Aid.  Schol..  membr.:  Cant.  -J.  Jiif •  R.  et,'  puto  alii.  £x 
aliis  MSS.  KOju^oufi  dedcre  GiQtius*^^  >Pier8iu3»  Kingius,  Burtonos,^  et 
ita  Habcnt  C.  K.  L*.  et  J»  pro  v.  1.  Ing$;Qio8e  Mu8gni:^u8  coo|icit 
TtofatfTt,  laudans  Lucretium  IV.  I07a«jam  a  Valckenxrio  ci^atii^:, 
Ivec  constat  jguid pdmum^^uUs  nuuiikusque fruat^uTm  . Sed-paullo  in jnua. 
ardoris  matrem  dec^;  n^  dubito  quin  haec  lectio  ab  llecob.  831. 
hue  migrarit.V    ^*?fS* 

It  is  remarkable  upon  what  insufficient  pretences  the  professor 
can  satisfy  himself  with  rejecting  a  most  probable  conjectural* 
emendation,-  which,  for  sOme  reason  or  other,  does  not  suit  his 
fancy.-  What  can  be  sui^K>8ed  more  flat  and  sinking  th^n  Aoyo*« 
after  %e^<ri?  And  does  the  ardour^  to  which  our  editor  alIiKles» 
manifest  Itself  more  by  looh  thsm  by  actions ^  at  z. distance  r^thex 
than  in  contact?  He  preserves  accordingly  all  that  is  exception- 
able on  his  own  principles,  without  jnamtaining  a  reasonable 
correspondence  of  expression. 

V.  332.   •  Ofcy  t\ML1t  ft  XBlTMX^Oi  y£l^ttMt, 

aiteit>^o$  (fa^etov  Xsuxwv,  rsKvov, 

<  I*?  dmittit  Brunckius.     Locui  videtiir  comiptus.*     p.  ^6;    -        ' 

Great  clerks  will  sturabk'ijdmet^mes  at  a  barley-corn;  and  at 
others  surmount  die  most  formidable  obstacles  vnth  no  appear* 
ance  of  difficulty  and  hesitation^  Thus  lately,  at  v^  300,  l^^as  wa$ 
passed  over  without  notice,  when  an  explam^don  of  &at  term  in 
that  application  would  have  been  highly  gratifying:  and  here  a 
re  perplexes,  when  two  solutions  present  them^lyes  at  once^ 
both  probable,  and  one  uii'quiestiofiably  true,  ti -rfibe  'wrong, 
ys  after  the  pronoun  is  certain:  if  n  bq^eouinei  as  no  r»  pre*. 
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CicdeS,  the  change  of  f  into  r*,  at  v.  33 y,  is  cettain  also.     One' 
hundred  errors  at  leaat,  in  Euripides  only^  may  be  indubitably 
corrected  (as,  for  instance,  yer.  354)  from  this  observation,  loif 
those  who  value  truth  from  whatever  quart-er  it  is  prCfmulgated,    ' 
mnd  are  not  too  seltwise  to  receive  instruction. 

Vcr.  347.  '  0-5  ^',  w  fSKvovy  y^ociyciy.oia'i  5tj  k\vm 

-jsvov  re  x-/j^of  o(,i/i(ps'7r6iy^ 
-  *  rf  ante  aai  ex  K.  addidit  Kingius.     Multo  melius  Plei-sonus  xai- 
y9ig  yof^oitriy  quod  firmat  Valcl^enaerius  ex -Sophocle  et  Static;  sed 
neque  particula  xai  est  otiosa,  ncque  hoc  versus  genus  Tragicis  igno^ 
turn.*     p.  27. . 

Kejuvoi^  does  not  appear  to  us  a  laudable  conjecture,  and  the^ 
professor  justly  retains  xa^,  which,  he  tells  us,,  is  by  no  means 
superfluous ;  but  wf)y  it  is  by  no  means  superfluous,  he  tells  us 
not:  that,  however,  was  the  sole  consideratioa  to  which  his  note 
should  have  been  directed..  We  say  then,  that  it  is  not  super- 
fluous, because  it  is  connected  with  the  Vg  in  ver.'35p.  *  You 
iave  both  contracted  marriage,  ^-wrf  marriage  "with  a  strapger.'^  As 
one  MS  inserts  rs^  before  xa<,  an  emphatical  improvement  of  the 
language,  and  a  more  pleasing  arrangement  of  me  numbers,  may 
be  suggested,  after  this  manner: 

How  consonant  this  repetition  Is  to  the  spirit  of  the  passage^ 
and  the  practice  of  the  poet,  are  points  too  obvious  and  indis-* 
putable  to  require  admonition  from  us.         .      .   ,  "   : 

Ver.  354.  *  ^yw  $"  ovte  trot  -ry^o;  ayyj^a.  ^w;— .  ' 
*  ovri  sex  minimum  MSB.  quod  fortasse  verum.'     p,  27. 

But  fsri  is  not  altogether  suitable,  in  our  opinion:  wc  are  in?- 
clined,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  error  (which  unquestionably 
lies  concealed  in  the  passage,  agreeably  to  a  late  remark)  in 
another  quarter,  especially  as  the  present  reading  id  corroborated 
by  the  Etym.  Mag.  p«  285,  26.     Read  accordingly,  in  ver.  357,* 

Thus  below,  v.  392,  the  professor  has  corrupted  his  author  by 
substituting  rs  for  the  h  in  Barnes.  These  positions  allow  no 
dispute^ 

Vcr.  412.'  *  ifBre  jxsv  sir  rift,a,§  s<%oy,  sir^  qvk  fi%ov  av. 

-^  cev.ex  Reiskii  et  Valckenserii  conj^ctura  eflidit  Brunckiiu.  Sed 
sensus  est,  JUquando  victum  habere  sokham^  atiguanjQ  non  iaiere^* 
?f3l, 
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384  Porsotfs  SJiiim  of  tit  Phcmsis  ofEuripideu 

•The  professor  is  perfectly  right  in  his  judgement'  on  the 
passage,  and  the  entire  note  is  excellent;  yet,  which  is  singidar, 
nis  Latin  version  is  not  the  version  of  a  man  who  has  a  just  ap* 
prehension  of  the  particle.  It  always  contains  a  hypothetic 
power  \  and  the  verse  of  Euripidqs,  to  show  that  energy,  should 
be  thus  translated  :  '  Aliquando  sane  victum  in  diem  habebam: 
aliquando  xuTsusforsitan  non  haherem!  Our  editor^s  bab^r^  sole^ 
bam  is  miserable  indeed  I 

Ver.471.  *  orav  p*Xo;  r^s  ay^§i  ^jxwfoi^  pKUt, 

SIS  iy  ^vvekicuy,  Ofj^ix^t  0]u,jxata'«K  a<5w— !> 

*  avvsXiovr  Flor.  quod  ita  defendi  possit,  ut  ait  pendens  noxnina- 
tivus  pro  genitive,  quomodo  supra  290.'     p.  37. 

On  the  contrary,  not  the  least  similarity  whatever  subsists  be- 
tween the  passages;  nor  can  (rvye\kvr\  by  any  supposeable  con* 
struction,  or  by  the  assistance  of  any  rhetorical  figure  in  this 
connection  with  (pt>^o$  and  ^vy^wBei^,  be  reconciled  to  the  rules  of 
composiition. 

Ver.  528,  *  aA\*  si  jw^et  aKKws  ty^h  yt^y  d^xsiv  ^sXsi^ 
s^strr*  sKsivov  ^'  ov^  shmv  [jt^sByiTOf^ai, 

*  Edidi  sKSiyov  pro  sksivo  ex  Dawesii  et  Valckenaerii  scntejitia,  dc 
qua  vide  ad  Med.  734. 

*  SovXsvtrw  Aid.  oovXsuvai  plerique  MSS.'    p.  41. 

The  readings  of  this  passage  may  be  adjusted:  but  what  is  the 
construction?  We  should  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  satisfactorily 
disentangled;  arid  this  abrupt  interrogative  use  of  the  infinitive 
confirmed  by  some  similar  example.  At  present  we  cannot 
acquiesce  in  this  constitution  of  the  passage,  and  propose  the 
following,  without  any  conjectural  alteration,  \^ich  might  indeed 
be  admitted,  but  is  Unnecessary: 

aXX',  SI  ffrgy  aXXwg  ryjv^s  yyjy  oiKsiy  ^sXei, 
s^sar*'  s)LsiyoS*,8xeKU)yweSr}<rojji.ai 
cc^X^iy^  '^^S^^  l^^h  ff^s  csXsv<roU  K^s  % 

where  eyery  thing  is  so  plain,  and  conformable  to  innumerable 
specimens  of  syntax,  as  to  require  no  explanation:  but,  to  pre- 
vent misconception  or  cavil,  we  shall  give  a  version  of  the  lat- 
ter verses.  *  Quod  autem  ad  illud  attinet,  regnare  neutiquam  re* 
trnttfltn  volensy  adeo  ut  {cisrs)  unquam  huicce  serviam*  ' 

Vcr.  559.  <  Vi  fijy  T'u^ayviy,  aAxiay  sviociiMva, 

ftsgi^KsKsar&M  rifuoy ;  xsyov  jxgy  oyy.'  ' 

'  Certainly  this  division  of  the  clauses,  and  the  position  of  ftt  &, 
arc  swikwardand  improbable;  such,  we  thi^k,  as  fiew  readers  of 
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taste  and  discernment  will  approve.    Is  not  the  passage  mended 
Ijhus? 

How  could  It  be  questioned*  whether /«Wwr  admlratm  were  a 
mark  of  konotfr^  or  not? 

Ver.  585^  *    '  I  u     ■' »   iKyjitar,  w  rsxyOY,  x\so$ 

*  ysvoir^  ay  i<f  'EXkyjvwy  edd.  usque  ad  Kingiuniy  qui  Barnesii  ex 
fconjectura  ay  delevit>  quod  neque  legisse  videtur  Scholiastes.    Certe 
sensui  nocet ;  deinde  rationes  grammaticse  postulabant,  ut  prsecederet  * 
owroTf,  si  ay  retineretur }  ppstremo  omittunt  K.  M.  R.*     p.  46. 

How  much  more  rational  and  plain  to  have  asserted  in  one 
word,  without  such  indecisive  and  obscure  circumlocution,  that 
*  the  particle  av  is  never  used  in  forms  of  wishing  with  the  opt^ 
five  tnoodP 

Ver.  jf97.  *  i*»'fffB2,  ov  Xoyuy  ayuiy  sar*,  a\X*  avaXwrai  %f ovo^— >  . 

*  strr^  aywy  Aid.  et  ueteio  an  omnes  MSS.  ayuiy  e(rr  cdidit^Gro* 
tius.*     p.  47. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  the  error  is  not  cured  by  tran^osidon^ 
and  the  poet  gave 

f  non  diutius  hoc  certamen  est  veriorum,  sed  armorum.' 

Ver.  636.  *  wg  ari[M^,  oix/fga  iracxi^y,  ^^skavyofjt^ai  xflovofr-^ 
^  arijxa  Aid.   I^rimus  mutavit  Qrp^us.'     p.  50. 

Let  the  reader  compare  ver.  1774  of  this  tragedy,  and  judge 
nehether  a  correspondence  in  the  adjectives  here  also  be  not 
abundantly  more  forcible  and  elegant. ;  We  propose,  therefore^ 
ivith  a  slight  deviation  from  the  copies: 

w;  ATIM",  'US  oixrja  iear'xpjy>  ff eXauyojxai  %9o»'p^. 

Ver.  850-  *  feyf*  BIS  to  Xsvpy  mioy  lyyo^  rtisKr  «poy— > 

*  ifsiiov  Aid.  et  plurimi  MSS.  sed  'gsSoy  Bodleiani,  teste  Burtpno.. 
^Ss$  Grot,  quod  ndn  est  Grecunu  Versum,  sed  minus  numerosum 
cxpleret,  'resSm  i%vo;  i/xov  rii^u*    p.  63. 

The  professqr  is  too  scrupulous :  its9m  would  be  nonsense  in 
this  place,  and  therefore  we  can  readily  spare  any  modification 
of  the  verse  to  accQmmpdate  a  foolish  readmg. '  Barnes  had  pro- 
perly settled  diis  point  long  ago,  and  should  npt  have  been  de- 
frauded of  commendation  on  mis  occa^n*  Otherwise  Scaliger's 
^cmpt  is  preferable,  in  our  judgement,  to  the  professor's. 
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"  Vcr.  85^.  •  xXti^wis  '^*  <jw^'  f  oXao'^f  tccL^hww  %^— • 

•  tt  \iAi  Aid;  contra  plured  MSS**     p.  63. 

As  Ac  professor  has  toW  us  that  the  authority  of  MSS  in  the 
case  of  the  final  nu  is  none,  we  may  surely,  in  return,  tell  him 
UtaX,  it  is  none  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  Indeed  there  is  not  the 
kast  consistency  in  his  practice  on  this  point  \  see  verr.  439, 441, 
855,  1092,  1334,  1344,  1618,  1622,  1634.  Why  not  observe 
the  same  'rules  in  these  elisions  as  in  epic  poetry,  unless  some 
peculiarity  opposes  ?  As,  for  example,  in  preserving  the  augment 
of  the  Verb,  and  preferring  the  elision  of  a  sheet  to  that  of  a 
doubtful  Yowel- 

Ver.  857.  *  Iff 0;  Ttocrsiac  rov  cov ;  ci$  sfiov  xajxrst  yovv — » 

•  (i$  rovfji^ov  Aid.  contra  metrum ;  sed  cc(  gjttov  plerique  codices  cum 
Grotio ;  w$  faoi  Cant,  w^  r  eyL^v  Flor.  unde  V^kenacrius  edidit  ws 
y  siLOv,   Nihil  opus.    Infra  1092  ifous  06^1,0$  Cant.  M.'     p.  63. 

''  ■* 

But  roo/tof  is  much  more  expressive  on  this  occasion.  Why 
iSksa  may  we  hot  have  recourse  to  an  obvious  transposition  ? 

tfpo^  ifccre^A  'Toy  cav,  roiy^w  ds  %ot,ii.vsi  yovy— . 

-  '  ■  .1 

Vcr.  892.  *  Kaycy  'fiv  ou  ff  wv,  Koia.  ^  ov  Xsyobv  eitr^m  ; 

•  Lego  igitur,  xayo^  riv  oy  i^wf,  mi^  S*  ou  K&ywv  sii^,  ut  rtvx  hon 
minus  quam  iro/a  ret cratur -ad  £7rtj A    p.  66.  '   '  ^ 

It  is  utterly  unintelligible  to  us,  how  a'iva  can  be  referred 
to  tTfy;  without  the  most  puerile  tautolojgy.  We  side  with  King; 
Kayw  ri  |xi^  ^fwv  which  is  plain  and  unexceptionable. 

Ver.  905.  *  aX}!"  ouyoep  siifeiv  ou^  Ejuio*  ro5' ao'^aXsf, 
Tft^^Qy.nnrotfrin/jyrv^v  KSKrrjiisyoig' 
ffoXei  ita^ao'X'^iy  ^apfwwtpv  <ruyrifi^ta$/    ?«.^7* 

We  corrected  n^  to  sr  froim  conjecture,  and  n&  ememdatiori 
can  possibly  be  more  certain  and  more  necessary  t  we  were  sur^ 
prised^  therefore,  and  npt  a  little,  at  the  professor's  rejection  of  it, 
when  resting  on  good  authorities*  This  couM  arise  from  no- 
thing but  an  inapprehension  of  the  true  construction  in  such 
cases.  Thetfi^  evidently  repeated^  as  in  ajhsimilat  instances,  for 
greater  emphasis;  and  the  syntax  ri^ns  tbu^:-  rohyd^^  f^f^«tov 

where  the  connective  power  of  each  rs  is  evident ;  and  it  is  no . 
less  evident  that  h  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  com- 
position and  the  genius  of  the  language.  Let  the  reader  com^ 
pare  a  siniilaf  construction  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  ver.  352. 
edit.  Etdil.  4to.  and  he  will  immediately .  desciy  the  impossi- 
bility of  substituting  «^e  for  Bts  in  such  examples. 

Ver.  1093.  *  fij;  /A)jYf6«*jf^f^  w^.cr'aTraXM^Ktf^fiat^*;, 
<  0-'^  quod  addidit  Barnesius,  prsebent  C*  L«  Leid<  unus,  et  for<i 
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^  ^£L  f  d?oy  D.  •  sine  pronomine*  Suspicabar  aUqiiandoy  legen- 
dum  esse  rw^  ut  ad  ^ObOi;  referetury  et  m^ij  t'^so^^.  absolute  poocn- 
dum'y  quod  saepe  fit  apud  Euripidem,  Ale.  335.  Heracl.  655.  716; 
ffagm.  apud  Plutarck.  de  SeraNuminis  Vind.  p.  549.  A.  Sed  et.ju.i^ 
'tp£(rris  8?:pe  casum  regit,  et  paidlo  durius  videtur  w$  hoc  sensu  post 
aijud  verburti-.ponere.  Cum  tamen  rovS'  habeat  J.  si  hijic  objectioni 
satisfieri  posset,  non  repiidiarem,  mottis  pnecipue  Sophocfis  loco 
apud  Atnenaeum  III.  p.  99.  D.  ^a^crer  iJiiyas  <ro*  rovo  syu  foCou 
f'Ox^of.  Confer  Hec^  863.'     p.  79. 

The  wrong  punctuation  of  this  verse  i§.  corrected  at  the  end 
of  die  book^  but  the  error  of  the  note  remains :  jthe$e  minutisey 
however,  are  pardonable,  and  wJll  elude  the  closest  vigilance. 
Our  concern  with  the  quotation  is  of  another  kind,  and  re- 
lates to  the  unnecessary  trouble  which  the  professor  has  glvell 
himself  arid  his  reaiers,  from  wholly  misconceiving  the  spirit  of 
the  passage.  No  -such  connexion  as  he  supposes  was  intended 
by  the  poet;  and  the  line  is  elliptical  and  abrupt,  in  harmony 
widi  die  exigency  of  tjie. case  and  the  circiunstances  ofthe 
speakers.  T^e  verse  may  be  thus  exhibited  intelligibly  tQ  every 
reader; 

TT^ie.  complete  conception  of  the  clauses  is  embodied  and  con- 
catenated in  the  following  Latin  version  :  *  Fmt :  ne  hoc  ergo 
tremas,  an^vivat,  an  sit  mortuus:  hoc  tibi  primum  dico,  euni 
nempe  vivcre,  ut  te  hoc  saltern  metu  liherem!  So  that  we  have 
no  occasion  to  make  ourselves  uneasy  about  the  aukwardness 
and  harshness  of  eJ^  after  r^tn;;. 

Ver.  1366..  *  s<  YM^irgcyr^Qs  Tovroi<ri  y  siSsiyjs  xajta. 

* 'TovroiffiP  Aid.  I'QvroKri  y  codices  plenque,  recte,  ut  infra  1578. 
fi  tat,  ^sh^iKKot,  y  €$  iqi^oifa  Xsvo-irooy.  Ubi  r$i^iit7ta,  S*  sg  (sic)  J. 
rrffiflVa  r  s^  BodL  unus.  rs^finnea  y  sig  C.  Cant.  M.  Philemon  Co. 
rinthia  apud  Stobxum  CVI.  p.\567,  52.  (CVIIl.  p.  449.  Grot.) 
S^  ra  ^a^a  toif  «A.Xof <nv  eiSonjs  ka'nci,  Aff^ju^svo^  ^X^'?  «>'>  N^J^o^wv,  d 
yvy  5%5/^.  Ubi  legendum  fortasse,  si  roL  'itafa  rois  o^>^Mt(ri  y  si^eiTjg 
-KOHXL.  Barbarum  est  ei^oiT^g,  quod  et  in  Nostro  habet  D..  Attici  enim 
non  habent  siita  indicativum,  sed  optativum  et  subjiinctivum  qutisi  ab 
^li/^yi^i  formant.  Ceterum  recte  observat  Hermannus  ad  Aristoph. 
Nub.  399*  (401.)  librarios  sape  male  addere-.hanc  particulam,  saepe 
oxnittere.  Ibi  enim  duo  MSS.  probse  notje  dant,  oy  yof  ^  ^^vg 
y  ei'io^x;!.  In  Sophocl^  Aj.  1378.  <rw  af  a  roJfyov,  oux  cju.oy  xexAijorf- 
rcn^  utraque  Juntina  et  MS.  Trin.  cov  yoLq  ol^ol  habent ;  lege  igitur,. 
^•v  y  a^o^  toi^yoy.     Supra  yao  o^c  pro  y  a^'  L.*     p.  97. 

This  IS  a  judicious  note;  though  v.  1578  is  inapposite,  be- 
cause the  7f  is  much  more  frequently  connected  with  pronpuns 
than  any  other  words  whatever :  syotj  ye,  cv  ye,  xems  ys,  and 
die  like,  perpetually  recur  in  all  authors.  We  will  point  outa 
few  passages,  which  remain  to  be  corrected,  in  thie  case  of  one 
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{pronoun.  In  Hippol.  285>.  tbe  scholiast  has.o^  /  for  99 1**  ^i 
•perhaps. better:  compare  verr.  651.  724.  of  tbe  same  tragedyv 
This  restitution,  however,  is  indubitable  at  Supp.  344.  I^.  T* 
983.  where  &fr.  Tyrwhitt  has  anticipated*  us:  Elect.  11 17» 
;-^schyl.  Prom- V.pya.  Ajjam.  1070.  ed.  Pauw.  CaUim*  hymn,. 
Apoll.  8o«  and  so  is  the  hiatus  to  be  filled  up  in  Homer»  iL  Z^ 
123.  smd  twenty  other  such  insufierable  chasms  of  tbe  measure 
in  that  poem. 

Our  professor's  just  remarks  on  the  word  BiSeiijs  rtsaxad  us  of 
z  very  corrupted  verse  in  Ac  Hercules  fuii6ns : 

*  OUK  o*fcy*  f X9a;v  tdvixB*  fi&iijv  7ta§o$ :'  ($17. 

The  nature  of  the  ellipsis  iti  this  concise  dialogue  is  obvious^ 
and  the  necessary  emendation  simple: 

•  Noti  novit:  quum  non  illuc  ivcrim,  scd  hue,  ut  ictrem'^^ 

As  to  the  passage  in  Aristophanes,  if  the  professor  and  Hexw 
Dfiait  mean  to  condemn  the  insertion,  of  y^  in  that  verse,  we 
&ink  them  certainly  wrong,  as  the  significancy  and  humour 
are  much  improved  \qiti  '  For  surely  an  oak  at  least  is  not 
^ilty  of  perjury.* 

'  The  verse  of  Sophocles  is  truly  restored,  beypnd  aU  contRhi 
vcrsy* 

Ver.  1613,  *  iy  x«i  Wf<y  ftf  fcag  [i^itfos  fx  yonj;  ftoXstr, 
ayovov  Ait^X^xay  Aoutp  ^  sUtneiff^'^r^ 

*  Su^iectum  istud  iv  propter  p'  in  versu  eequenti.  Occurrit  ^fi}« 
dem  i;y— 7^^2  bis  Androm.  651.  710.  sed  uterque  locus  mendosut 
videtur.    Lcgerim  cum  interrogatione,  oy/xa/  iffiv  Bt^  fwf/  '  r.  ii6, 

;  The  editor's  objections  appear  just  5  but  his  proposal  of  an  in^ 
terrogatipn  seema  unsatisfactory  on  this  occasion.  Perhaps  for 
iv  Yx^i  we  might  read  0  xat :  with  reject  to  wbieh  4ifAappiness  s 
after  a  very  common  form  of  i^mpo^tion :  qr  for  ^  ewiirttfi 
might  substitute  r^fc^VMc*.  ^ 

Ver.  162^.  *  4;  yi  o«  SiujKsa^*,  aXXa  SovXsvfrm  rs  |l^   . 

*  In  loco  corrupto  Aldinam  retinui  lectionem.  BoiuMtiirefou  Mii  K« 
acuto  supra  su  deleto.  ^ovksvasrai  juio^  J.  s  supra  ai  aiddito^  aovXey* 
cAi  rs  ]u.e  membr.  hvKsvo'ovfa,  t^i  conjicit  Valckensrius ;  Sj^vX&ioroii 
ffs  TOi  Mus^ravius,  quod  edidit  Brunckius.  Mox  ^aty^toy  IloXvCoy 
s^B^wycsv  Leid.  pr.  IloXufov  ej^s^ouksv  sine  ^sufM/y  G.  D.  L.  quatuor 
Bodleiani.  11^0^  IloXv^oy  s^e^wksy  K.  Leid.  sec.  hSwxB  membr.  prq 
$$(0(£.  Lego,  aXXa  ^tuXsv&ovta^^s  Mwf*  b^sSwhs  Ifo^^y  aft^i  ogqr- 
worr^y.*  ,  p.  n6. 

This  is  one  of  those  passages  which  can  scarcely  be  adjusted 
^yany  skill  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  readers.    The  professqr'ji 
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Ittemptis  in  his  general  manner— considerate,  methodical^  and 
•afe;  but  somethmg  may  perhaps  be  educed  firom  the  various^ 
readings  more  probable  than  his  efForts.  No  alteration  is  at  all 
fequisite  in  the  former  verse,  but  the  change  of  rs  into  yg*  a  par- 
ticle which  18  found  a  very  frequent  companion  oi-  aXXa  in  all 
die  tragedians,  and  other  writers.  It  i$  also  much  more  poeti- 
plal  in  spirit,  and  less  abrupt  in  consecutioui  for  Kidcuf  wv  to  con-* 
ti^ue  the  predicate  through  the  second  clause.  On  these  prin-* 
fiples  we  propose  the  following  adjustment : 

i$  fjJ  ov  ^wXe<r\  uXXol,  isXsvcrcu  V  EME, 

Ver.  1651.  *  xoi  *fltf  fcvfuuy,  t^v  idwtf'iy  ijjxff  oI'-h. 

•  umnwQLV  Aid*  membn  firwycay  Grot,  ct  codices  plenque  j  quod 
intactum  refiquisse  Valckenxrium  xniror,  Brunckiam  non  miror.  Ne- 
que  prodest  Marklandi  et  Heathii  sententia,  pronunciandam  scilicet 
banc  vocem  quasi  trisyUabam*  Nunquam  eoim  hoc  fit,  nidi  in'vocali 
f ,  neque  id  in  omnibus,  e.  g.  r^hws  et  iTf  oxr^oy  nunquam  in  disyllaboa 
contrahuntur.  Edidi  igitur  e  lib.  P.  iw^cLv,  nee  puto  sTtiovrofM  i}/^*^ 
(av,  utpote  sennoni  propius,  dicturos  Tragicos ;  librarios  autem  fa- 
ciUime  scripturos.'     p.  119. 

.  We  give  this  quotation  as  a  remarlcable  proof  of  the  pro- 
fessor's candour,  and  his  dispassionate  condescension  to  the 
favourers  of  anapsest^,  when  no  persuasion  can  be  more  secure» 
or  more  probably  demonstrable,  than  his  own. 

Ver.  1722.  *  oAX'  sia,  tvfXw  tw^  iittifsfsi  'ffafoi-^, 

*  Quod  in  exemplum  daturus  eram  conjecturae  plausibilis,  sed  non 
admittendas,  rv^XwiroSi,* ccc^  id  ipsum,  ex  MS.  ut  videtuiv  notatum 
a  Scaligero.  Sane  si  unus  et  alter  e  ceteris  accederent,  recipiendum 
esset;  perdite  enim  hanc  phrasin  amat  Euripides.  In  Hec.  I04.i« 
•ry^Aoy  wo^i  dixit;  et  supra  848 ;ru^Aou  tt^^o;  ^5S^*  1632.  ru^Aijy 
%ffa  1 7 13.  imo  etiam  audacius  ^roJa  'tv(pXot(ivy  1565%*     p.  1*24. 

The  editor  has  done  well  in  maintaining  the  common  read«> 
Ing :  it  is  much  more  impassioned  and  striking  than  the  other, 
and  is  acceptable  even  for  its  variety.  As  for  ito^a,  rvfXnTtBv^ 
V.  1565,  we  absolutely  condemn  that  phrase  as  inadmissible 
and  indefensible:  though,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  scarcely  any 
specimen  of  puerile  tautology  and  despicable  affectation  in  com- 
position not  produceable  in  abundance  from  these  tragedians. 

With  this  observation  we  shall  finish  our  remarks  on  the 
j^oenissx;  superadding  only,  diat  the  professor's  exertions  on 
wis  play  appear  to  us  superior,  for  a  profusion  of  original  and 
solid  criticism,  to  his  former  efforts :  a  superiority  which  may 
Ik  ascribed,  perhaps^  to  the  a$sistance  which  he  received^v  and 
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die  vif^oor  which  he  imbibed^  from  the  learned  labour?  of.  jdia 
illustrious  commeiitator  on  this  tragedy* 


AkT.UI. — T^rawls  front  France  to  Itdly^  through  the .  Lepohtine 
Ahs;  or,  an  Itinerary  of  the  Road  from  Lyons  to  TCurtn,  by  the 
Jvay  if  the  Pays-^e^Vaudy  the  Valaisj  and  across  'the  Mounts  Great 
St*  Bemardy  Simplony  and  St.  Gothard}  with  Topographical  and 
Historical  Descriptions  of  the  principal  Places  which  lie  contiguouf 
to,  the  Route  $  including  some  Philosophical  Observations  9n  the  Na^ 
tural  History  and  Elevation  tfthat  Part  of  the  ^tUps.  Ji  which  are 
addedy  Remarks  on  the  Course  of  the  Rhone,  from  its  Source  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  By  Albanls  Beaumont y  Author  of'theRhaticth 

^  and  Maritime  AlpSyls^c.^c.  Folio.  W.ith  Plates,  ^l,  ^s.  Boards. 
Robinsons.     I'Sob. 

In  our  review  of  Mr.  Beaumont's  former  travels,  particu^ 
hriy  in  our  account  of  his  jouroey  through  the  Rha^tian 
Alps  in  the  sixth  volume  of  our  New  Arrangement,  we  had  6c- 
fesiontopraise  the  beauty  of  the  typography  and  plates,  while 
we  reprehended  the  author  for  a  variety  of  s\iperficial  remarks, 
as  well  as  several  errors*  In  many  respects  he  Js  now  more  cor- 
feet;  but,  on  some  points,  he  is  still  superficial,  and  particularly 
in^  his  geological  remarks,  where,  widi  much  wordy. circum- 
locution, he  gives  very  slight  and  often  incorrect  views.  .  -« 

Mr.  Beaumont  was  hydraulic  engineer  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  when,  by  the  command  of  that  mdnarch,  he 
accompanied  the  duke  of  Gloucester  in  hia  tour  through  Switz^ 
erland,  Italy,  &c.  •,  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  published  his 
Travels  through  the  Rhaetian  Alps.  To  these  have  been  since 
idded  a  Journey  over  the  Maritime  Alps,  across  the  Col  de  Tende,\ 
from  Italy  to  Lyons  5  and  a  former  tour,  previous  to 'the  publi- 
cation  of  his  first  English  work,  has  been  translated  into  our  lan- 
guage, entitled  *  A  Picturesque  Tour  to  the  Pennine  Alps,'  from 
Ueneva  to  the  Glaciers  of  Faucigni  in  Savoy.  In  this  journey 
Mr.  Beaumont  proceeds  on  the  left,  or  the  south  side  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva;  while,  in  the  work  before  us,  his  direction  is  on- Ac 
north  of  the  Lake,  through  Nantua  to  Geneva  and  Lausanne» 
Villeneuve,  Martignie,  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  the  plains  of 
Piedmont.  He  returns  to  Martigni,  and  then  proceeds  northeast 
tp  Leuk,  the  Upper  Valais,  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  and  Mount 
St*.Gothard;  returning  to  Munster.  This  tour  includes  much 
interesting  scenery,  and  places  of  no  common  celebrity.  Even  a 
fofio  of  mote  than  200  pages  appears,  at  first  sight,  inadequate  to 
the  description  of  such  numerous  objects.  It  must  appear  still 
more  so,  when  we  find  a  large  proportion  filled  with  matter 
iomewhat  extraneous.    But  to  be  more  particular. 
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.  Our  author  begins  liis  work  with  a  description  of  Lyon^  a 
city  of  unexampled  prosperity,  but  sunk  in  conseqi|ence  of  com- 
mercial vicissitudes,  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  republican  re- 
sentment. '^The  latter,  however,  makes  no  part  of  Mr.-  Bcaumonfs 
inquiry;  and,  though  publbhed  very  lately,  the  effects  of  the  bte 
calamitous  war  are  scarcely  npticed,  or  ohly  in  general -Verms. 
In  the  description,  however,  of  Lyo^is  we  find  little  novelty  "to 
•detain  us.    The  story  of  Rosina,  'Cie  unfortunate  friend  of  the 
amiable  Justine,  is  mteresting  and  affecting;  but  no  one  6an 
blame  Mr.  Beaumont,  as  he  suspects  may  be  the  case,  for  not 
entering  more  at  large  into  the  subject.     His  narrative  is  pecu- 
liarly minute,  and  this  little  episodic  already  disproportioned. 
The  greal  sensibility  displayed  in  a  variety  or  instances  is  some- 
what too  ostematious,  and  may  occasionally  lead  to  the  suspicion 
of  afiectation. 

The  road  to  Geneva  offers  nothing  half  so  interesting  as  the 
loss  of  the  Rhone,  where  it  forms  itself  a  tunnel  under  an  im-' 
mense  mass  of  rock.  We  shall  transcribe  our  author's  descrip- 
tion. '  .      ,     / 

*  Desirbus  of  giving  information,  yet  wishing  to  avoid  prolixity,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  following  remarks,  made  with  care  and  at- 
tention.—First,  that  the  water  of  the  Rh6ne  flows,  for  some  time 
previous  to"  its  loss,  with  great  rapidity,  in  a  deep  but  narrow  chanr 
ftel,  dug  by  its  impetuosity  through  calcareous  strata,  which,  by  it» 
friction,  ar6  nearly  cut  into  right  angles.  Secondly,  that  these  strata 
vary  in  their  species,  and  that  those  which  are  uppermost  arc  in  ge- 
neral thinner  and  softer  than  the  lower.  Thirdly,  that  the  bottom  of 
the  channel  appears  to  be  partly  cut  through  a  greyish  argillaceous 
matter,  and  partly  through  the  soft  kind  of  calcareous  stone,  but 
'  scarcely  ever  through  the  hard.  Fourthly,  that,  at  nearly  four  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  loss  of  the  Ri6nc,  the  water  runs  toleraWy  tran- 
quil over  a  hard  Calcareous  stratum,  which  it  has  not  worn  through; 
but  thaty  in  coi^equence  of  the  discontinuance  of  that  stratum,  the 
river,  with  tremendous*  noise,  has  there  formed  a  kind  of  subterra- 
neous cataract*.  And  fifthly,  that  the  channel  in  which  the  Rh6ne 
afterward  runs  through,  which  is  still  five  and  thirty  feet  lower,  hav- 
ing probably  a  very  trifling  declivity,  the  current  naturally"  retains 
after  the  fall  nearly  the  same  placid  state,  although  much  con£n^^ 
between  its  irregular  and  cham^eted  sides,  until,  again  meeting  with 
other  calcareous  strata  which  have  remained  perfect,  that  is,  without 
being  worn  through,  the  river  has  been  forcec^o  n^e  its  way  under 
them,  thereby^  disappearing  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  fifty* 
ieet,  which  is  the  length  of  the  vault  or  irregular  cavity  in  which  IK 
loses  itself. 

<  The  first  time  I  visited  thi«  ranarkaUe  spot,  which  is  as  curioiia 
as  it  is  romantic,  I  expected  that  a  river,  which,  previous  to  its  dis^ 
appearance,  is  in  itself  so  considerable,  and  in  niany  places  n^id  and 
impetuous,  would  re-appear  with  some  degree  of  velocity;  but,  on  th<$ 
^ntrary,  I  could  scarcdy  discern  the  direction  of  its  course  5  for,  eic- 
igfijft  some  trifling  bidiblea  dSjA  eddies  (occasioned  no  doubt  by  .the 
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cbnfined  particles  of  tir  which  disengage  themselves  from  th6  yratert 
and  the  resistaiice  it  experiences  amon^  the  craggy  rocks  in  the  inte-' 
nor  of  the  mountain),  it  ascends,  finom  its  subterraneous  channd^with 
a  most  surptising  pbcidness,  unaccountable,  unless  upon  the  follow- 
ing principle  t — It  may»  I  presume,  be  attributed  to  the  form  of  the 
channel,  which  is  most  probably  that  of  a  siphon,  with  the  leg  or 
^id,  where  the  Rh6nc  re-appears,  more  vertical  than  the  other ;— a 
conjecture  which  seems  the  more  probable,  as  it  in  a  great  measure 
accotmts  for  the  total  loss  of  a  vanety  of  obi ects^  such  as  dogs,  pig8» 
htge  pieces  of  timber,  &c*  which  have  at  different  times  been  thrown 
in,  by  way  of  experiment.'    p.  39* 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  these  circtimstanees,  tliat^  uiv- 
der  the  rocks,  the  river  expands  into  a  lake,  and  those  bodies 
which  are  lost  may  probably  be  driven  into  the  sides  by  the  eddy^ 
But  perhaps  it  is  an  erroneous  expression  to  call  it  me  '  loss;' 
large  niasses  of  rocks  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  may 
have  only  formed,  over  it  and  the  lake,  a  natural  arch« 

Geneva,  our  audior's  next  step,  has  been  so  often  described, 
and  is  so  well  known,  as  to  require  no  particular  notice.,  It  is 
Angular  that  Mr.  Beaumont  declines  givii^g  any  accoimt  of  a  re- 
volution of  which  he  was  an  ocular  witness,  and  yet  details  the 
ancient  history  of  Geneva  from  the  earliest  accounts.  We  aife 
not  certain  that  the  former  would  not  have  been  misplaced  in  a 
picturesque  tour:  we  are  .confident  that  the  latter  is  so.  Poor 
Geneva  I  How  art  thou  fallen!  Not,  however,  to  indulge  in  re- 
flexions as  unsuitable  to  the  subject  as  the  observations  we  have 
just  reprehended,  we  shall  copy  the  description  of  the  prospect 
as  it  occurred  to  our  author  from  his  bed-room  at  Secheron,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  die  morning  after  his  arrival. 

^  *  Let  my  reader  for  a  moment  suppose*  the  frozen  summits  of  the 
mountains  of  Fanci^nie  gilded  by  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  sun,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  mornings  in  June,  lighting  up  not  only  with 
a  ruddy  glow  that  pairt  of  the  Alps,  but  unveiling  the  whole  face  of 
Nature,  and  brightening  every  colour  of  the  landscape,— the  air  se- 
rene, and  the  atmosphere  impregnated  by  the  flowers  and  blossoms 
which  the  trees  and  meadows  stilfdisplayed.  While  one  side  of  this 
noble  lake  washed,  with  its  transparent  waters,  the  walls  of  my  habi- 
tation, the  opposite  side  watered  the  basis  of  the  rich  and  fertile  hills 
of  Cologny,  which  may  be  said  to  serve  as  its  southern  boundary.— 
Looking  up,  in  almost  a  straight  direction  from  where  I  stood,  I  be- 
held the  elevated  and  stupendous  Mont-M61e  far  distant  in  the  back- 
l^ound, — ^which,  though,  even  at  that  hour  of  the  morning,  in  part 
immersed  in  a  purple  vapour,  yet  exhibited  its  spiry  summit,  rising 
like  a  majestic  pyramid,  taking  the  beautiful  hills  of  Cologtiy,  as  it 
were,  for  a  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  naked  and  rugeed  moun- 
tain of  Sal^ve,  and  the  well-cultivated  Voirons,  seemed  to  have  tepa- 
yated  only  in  order  to  display,  by  the  contrast  of  their  colour,  more 
brilliancy  and  magnificence  m  the  subHme  prospect  of  the  Glaciers^ 
^scemible  between  that  aeparatioo^— -exhibiting  afi  asttmifhiiig  vA 
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noble  'amphitheatre;  of  mountains,  rising  rapidly  on  all  wd^s,  each 
moi'e  elevated  than  the  other,  and  crowned  by  that  colossus  of  gra- 
nite, sticiiWi  and  eternal  ice,  Mont-Blanc,  whose  extreme  election 
command^  both  wonder  and  adiiniration.'^    p.  48* 

The  seiches  in  the  Leman  Lake  Iiave  not  b^en  explainedl 
After  mentioning  the  different  causes  that  have  been  assigned 
for  these  sudden  Hows  and  ebbs,  or  occasional  rufflings,  Mn- 
Beaumont  attributes  them  to  some  under-currents,  as  likewise 
to^the  subterraneous  ak  called  *  vaadaise 'hy  the. Germans. 
We  should  not  have  engaged  in  this  trifling  disquisition  but  to 
give  an  instance  of  our  author's  inconclu^i've  and  superficial 
reasoning  on  subjects  of  natural  history  and  philosophy..    These 
causes^are  inconsistent  with  each  other;  and  the  former,  as  re^ 
gularly  occurring,  cannot  occasion  an  irregular  movement.    Hie 
latter  too  is  in  itself  unexplained,  and  to  it  therefore  we  ought 
not  to  attribute  an  effect^  and  then  cOnsidet  the  problem  as  solved. 'V 
The  origin  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  examined  at  great  length, 
and  the  solution  is  buried  under  a  load  of  words.     It  need  only 
have  been  said  that  the  ground  has  sunk  in  this  spot,  and  the  hoK* 
lowr  been  filled  fropi  the  waters  of  the  Rhone,  as  well  as  the  other 
springs  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.      Every  geological 
appearance  proves  this  fi^ct;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the 
waters  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  fresh-water  lake,  are  diminish-  - 
ing  in  depth  as  well  as  extent.     One  circumstance,  illustrating 
thp  appearance  of  die  hills  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  suffi-  , 
ciently  obvious,  is  strangely  overlooked,  yiz.  that  the  rocks  are 
deprived  jof  their  covering  by  the  effects  oi,  the  air  and  rains, 
and  thus  their  internal  structure  is  discovered.    In  this  view  Sic 
Dple  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Jura  is  not  surprising,  though?  • 
differing  in  its  nature  and  structure  from  tjie  base  of  me  mpUn^  ^ 
ta}n^  similar  appearances  of ten^  occur,  and  granit;e  is  not.unfre- 
quently  thus  found  on  hills  of  a  later  date,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  or  separation  of  the  parts  of  some  adjoining  motin-  -j 
tain.  -  The  bouleversements,  and  other  shocks,  so  often  adduced 
in  the  explanations  of  our  author,  must  be  received  with  caution 
in  a  coxmtry  where  no  marks  of  volcanic  fire  occur.  .  •     . 

*  Owing  to  the  extreme  elevations  of  the  Ddle  over  the  Lakes  of 
Geneva,  Roses,  Joux,  Neufchatel,  and  Morat  (every  one  situated  a% 
the  base  of  the  Jura), .and  its  proximity  to  the  primitive  chain  of  the    - 
Alpa,  the  prospect  from  its  summit  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  varied  - 
that  imagination  can  conceivf.     The,  view,  which  plunges  on  nearly    1 
the  whole  surface  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  jis  most  agreeably  relieved-  > 
by  the  soft  harmonious  tints  reflected  on  its  transparent  waters  by  the   ^ 
multiplicity 'of  objects  diffused  around^  and  which,  when  we  take  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  t\iem,  exhibit  the  most  enchanting  landscape  of  a    . 
country  to  which  Nature  has  been  so  singularly  bountiful.     The  hijl^  , 
which  screen  the  lake  appear,  from  its  vast 'height,  as  a  plain  surface 
only,  on  which  an  incredible  number  of  meadows,  fields,  and  vine* 
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yiirdsy  separated  by  compartments^  as  in  a  plantation  or  pleasure- 
ground,  are  seen  promiscuously  mixed  together ;  while  the  cities^ 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  convey  the  idea  of  being  built  of  cards, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  from  their  extreme,  and  yet  distinct 
minuteness*  I  use  this  simple  comparison,  not  only  by  way  of  giving  ' 
a  just  conception  of  what  they  really  appeared  ^t  the  time,  but  of  the 
impression  they  have  left  in  my  recollection.  Yet,  of  all  the  objects 
which  most  forcibly  attracted  my  attention,  and  served,  if  possible,  to 
excite  more  strongly  my  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Author  of  Nature,  to  whom  the  habitable  world  is  tiot  eveti  a 
poii^t  in  comparison  with  the  entire  extent  of  his  works,  was  the  pri- 
mordial chain  of  the  Alps*  This  I  could  easily  discern,  in  an  extent 
of  not  less  than  three  hundred  hiiles,  describing  a  kind  of  circle, 
which  seemed  to  lower  on  the  right  hand  and  left,  as  if  to  exhibit, 
with  greater  advantage,  the  stupendous  and  formidable  Mont  Blanc» 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  that  immense  chain*'     p.  86. 

The  history  of  Lausanne  is  also  copied  at  some  length ;  so  that 
the  beauty  of  the  prospects  around,  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and 
the  elegant  as  well  as  philosophic  society  to  be  met  with  there^ 
arie  very  shortly  noticed. 

The  observations  on  the  formation  of  mountains  in  general^ 
particularly  those  which  screen  the  Lake  of  Geileva,  with  a  view 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  lake,  we  cannot  commend,  either 
as  clear  or  scientific.  We  catch,  with  diflSculty,  some  im- 
perfect ideas  scattered  under  a  mass  of  words;  and  these  are 
such  as  we  cannot  approve.  The  author  falls  into  the  usual 
error  of  requiring  a  vast  quantity  of  water  to  dissolye  the  quartz* 
of  the  granite;  and,  though  he  alludes  to  the  effect  of  compound 
menstrua,  the  allusion  is  so  indistinct  as  to  lead  to  nc  important 
consequence.  Hie  advantage  to  be  derived  to  this  theory,  from  the 
id^aof  the  ocean  sometimes  flowing  to  the  poles,  and  at  another 
period  to  the  equator,  we  cannot  perceive;  but  whether  advan- 
tageous or  not,  the  fact  is  not  supported  by  observation,  nor  is 
tli^  idea  of  the  ocean  accumulating  exclusively  round  the  equator 
better  assisted  by  geographical  investigations.  Thf  form  of  the 
earth  is  not  owing  to  the  sea,  but  must  have  been  produced  while 
at  least  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  was  in  a  chaotic  or  semifluid  state, 
as  we  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  remark;  neither  is  it  derived 
from.the  mountains,  which  are  not  taken  into  the  account  when 
the  proportion  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  are  consi- 
dered. Above  all,  we  particularly  object  to  the  influence  of 
volcanoes  in  the  fbrmation  of  mountains,  as  not  one  in  500  of  the 
most  considerable  mountains  n  volcamc;  and  those  which  arc 
so  do  not  owe  their  elevation  to  the  fire.  Thus  jEtna  was  a 
mouiltaiii  beforie  it  became  a  volcano,  and  there  is  reason  to 
thihlj  the  same  of  JVesuvius;  but  this  system  is  particularly  in- 
applicable in  a  country  where  no  traces  of  volcanoes  exist.  Some 
of  pur  author^s  conclusions  we  shall  transcribe,  for  we  have  not 
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irctom  for  the  whole.    With  these,  however,  our  readers  will 
probably  be  satisfied, 

*  As  all  these  facts  and  data,  of  which  t^e  number  might  be  con- 
siderably augmented,  are  now  generally  established,  I  purpose  making 
use  of  them  to  explain  my  ideas  on  the  formation  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  the  valleys  which  there  terminate,  as  well  aa  to  account 
in  what  manner  the  inmiense  blocks  of  granite,  or  primitive  rock^ 
liave  found  their  viray  to  the  summit  of  most  of  the  calcareous  moun- 
tains which  now  screen  it,  and  with  whicii  they  have  not  the  least 
affinity;  and  I  can  safely  say,  that  the  more  1  have  observed  the 
structure  of  the  different  moimtains  situate  between  the  Pennine  Alps 
and  the  lake,  including  the  Sal^ve,  Mont  Sion,  the  Vouaches,  the 
Jura,  Jorat,  and  the  major  part  of  those  which  serve  it  as  a  barrier, 
the  more  have  I  been  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that,  after  the 
crystallisation  of  their  nuclei,  of  which  the  different  forms  and  direc- 
tions had  already  traced  the  greatest  part  of-  our  valleys,  the  subterw 
raneous  fires  or  volcanoes  that  afterwards  existed,  as  also  the  cavema 
and  fissures  naturally  formed  during  that  crystallisation,  were  soon 
after,  in  great  part,. totally  covered  by  the  successive  sediments  of  the 
sea,  at  the  time  of  its  retreat;  so  that  the  surface,  which  extended 
from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  last  chain  of  the  Jura,  may  be 
considered  as  having  presented  or  formed  one  entire,  incHned,  and  ir* 
regular,  or  undulated  surface,— though  not,  however,  sufficiently  ir« 
regular  to  prevent  the  sea,  in  one  of  its  retreats,  from  carrying  from 
the  summit  of  the  primordial  chain  the  immense  masses  of  granite  or 
compound  stones,  &c  which 'it  had,  as /it  were,  detached,  and  then 
deposited  in  the  places  where  they  are  now  found;  or,  in  other  worSs^ 
where  the  force  of  impulsion,  at  first  given  by  xhft  current  of  the  sea, 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  that  of  gravity  and  friction. 

«  Admitting,  therefore,  this  supposition,  the  surprise  ceased  with 
respect  to  the  finding  such  huge  masses  of  primitive  rock  at  the  ex- 
treme distance  and  elevation  as  they  now  are,  and  not  only  isolated, 
but  absolutely  lying  on  mountains  so  totally  foreign  to  them  in  com* 
position  and  structure,  as  the  SaUve,  the  Jura,  along  the  lake,  on  the 
bills  of  Cerdon,  before  observed,  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyons;  for  soon  after,  a  number  of  valleys,  having  been  apparently 
formed  by  the  crush  of  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  before^mentioned  sub- 
terraneous caverns,  as  also  by  the  causes  stalled  in  the  tenth  article 
and  following  data,  the  greatest  part  of  these  same  blocks  were  ne- 
cessarily, or  unavoidably,  left,  on  the  summit  of  those  calcareous 
mountains  formed  by  the  new-made  valleys:  it  is  therefore  no  unrea- 
sonable supposition  to  conclude,  that  most  of  the  valleys  which  ter- 
xninate  near  the  lake  may  have  been  thus  formed,  as  well  as  the  moun** 
tains  of  the  extensive  basin  itself,  to  judge  by  the  different  directions 
cichibited  in  the  strata  of  the  mountains  which  now  skirt  it  on  all  \ 
sides,  as  also  by  their  structure,  abruptness,  and  the  enormous  calca- 
repus  rocks  which  cover  their  basis, — ^in  fine,  by  the  very  great  ana« 
logy  tha^  exists  in  the  construction  of  most  of  the  hills,  which  serve 
as  itfe  internal  dyke. 

'  From  these  suppositions  and  facts,  I  am  therefore  again  induced 
to  conclude,  (hat  the  lake  may  have  once  formed  an  extensive  cavern, 
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or  cayern8|  of  which  the  vaulted  roof  suddenly  gave  way,  lot  «pmc  of 
the  causes  before  mentioned,  or  else  by  the  expansive  force  of  a  fluid, 
occasioned  by  some  subterraneous  fires;  for,  as  already  noticed,  all 
bodies  expanding  with  heat,  and  the  limits  of  that  force  of  expansion 
being  there  undetermined,  it  gradually  increased,  until  it  became 
superior  to  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  vault,  which  it  so  distended 
at  to  occasion  its  explosion.'     p.  1 14. 

The  town  of  Villcnqive  is  shortly  described  j  but,  on  leaving 
the  eastern  angle  qf  thq  Lake  of  Geneva,  it  is  singular  to  find  our 
author  recommending  an  attention  to  the  alluvial  accupiulations 
of  the  Rhone,  in  order  *  to  form  a  just  idea  of  those  which  in- 
variably exist  at  the  mouths  of  all  rivers.'  Must  vtre  go  then  to 
Vifleneuve  to  learn  what  every  river  will  teach  ?  It  is  equally  sin- 
gulnf  to.be  informed  that  the  Rhpne  ^r/ mix  its  waters  with  the 
Lake,  because  it  passes  out  clear,  when  the  whole  lake,  except 
a  little  way  from  the  entrance  of  the  Rhone,  is  of  remarkable 
p4lucidity.  ^  * 

Tne  salt-springs  of  Bevieux  are  particularly  described,  and  the 
acf  ount  is  interesting.  The  heat  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  is 
6'^  of  Fah^enlieit,  as  Saussure  has  already  observed,  more  tliait 
seven  degrees  above  the  mean  heat  of%the  earth.  Mr,  Beaurnpnt 
doc3  not,  however,  adduce  his  favourite  volcanoes  as  the  cause, 
but,  under  a  better  guide,  attributes  the  heat  to  the  decomposition 
of  surrounding  pyrites.  The  fall  of  the  river  Sdlanches,  called  by 
th^  inhabitants  Pisse-vache,  is  also  shortly  noticed.   '  ''\    . 

The  author  is  now,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  in  the  Lower 
Valais  5  and  he  diere  meets  human  nature  .m  it's  mOst  degraded 
form,,iri  the  persons  of  the  cretins,  from  whom  humaiiity .does 
not  turn,  away;  this  unfortunate  people  being  attended  witli  tli^ 
mo&tcarefuj  anxiety  \  and  superstition  le^nding  her  aid,  by  leading 
the.  children  to  b^ilieve  that  these  unhappy  beings  tlius  expiate 
every. oiFence  they  may  have  committed,  and  that  their  prayers 
are  particularly  efficacious.  '    . 

The  description  of  Martigni,  and  the  northern  side  of  Great 
St.'Bernard,  offers  nothing  particularly  new.  It  is  a  spot  apparent- 
ly *  abandoned  by  nature,*  arid,  sterile,  and  terrific.  There  are 
*times  when  this  sublime  scenery  pleases  ^  but  it  is  not  in  the 
storm  which  our  author  encountered,  when  he  happily  met 
with  his  interesting  pilgrim,  whose  story  is  well  told. 

♦  But,  alks  1  he  (his  guide^  had  not  left  me  long,  ere  I  grieroudfy 
repented  of  having  discarded  him,- the  descent  being,  beyond"  any 
thing  I  could  conceive,. steep,  f rregulat, *and  almost  trackless;  -when, 
at  once,  the  surrounding  obji;cts  becaine  suddenly  intercepted  by  dark 
clouds,  which  were  accumulating  most  tremendously,  while  in  an  in- 
stant they  expanded,  and  I  becaine,  as  it  were,  enveloped. in  them— 
the^wind,  during  this  time,  forcing  itself  in  violent  and  frightful  gusts^ 
over  tiie  mountain,  chilled  my  mind  With  horror.  The  cibuds  were 
80  ritick,  that  for  the  rnbment  they  obscured  the  light,  and  prevented 
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fny^findiag  my  wa^,  while  they. wetted  me  so  thoroughly,  that,  had  I 
been  soused  in  a  nver,  I  could  not  have  been  in  a  niore  deplorable  si- 
tuation. Yet  were  these  only  the  prelude  or  forerunners'  of  a  still 
more  dreadful  storm;  for  while  the  wind,  at , every  gust,. increased 
and  became  terrific,  so  as  to  carry  away  or  overturn  whatever  might 
lie  in  its  di'rection  (a  circumstance  which  often  happens  on  the  top  6f 
the  Alps),  the  thunder  rolled  and  lightning  flashed  beneath'iny  feet, 
and,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  hail,  intermixed  with  large  flakes  of 
snow,  fell  thick  upon  me,  and  seemed  to  blow  from  every  part. 
Thus^hilled  and  comfortless,  I  stood  unavailingly  lamenting  my  wanjt 
of  precaution,  and  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  myself  on  the  ea^h, 
and  resigning  myself  to  fate,  having  never  before  or  since  encounter- 
ed such  a  storm.  Not  a  tree  could  I  discover  tjiat  might  afford  the 
least  shelter  J  nothing  but  huge  and  barren  rocks,  heaped  one  on  the 
other  to  an  extreme  height,  displayed  themselves  around,  and  very 
nearly  filled  up  the  gorge  of  the  mountain.  But  at  the  very  inonient 
when  I  fancied  myself  alone,  abandoned,  and  exposed  to  the  fiiry  of 
the  elements;  tke  sound  of  a  human  voi<je  struck  my  ear,  apparently 
at  no  great  distance,  althouglil  was  for  some  time  unable  to  discern 
whence  it  came.  While,  with  sharpened  sight,  I  eagerly  sought 
about,  the  request  for  me  not  to  advance,  but  instantly  to  screen  my- 
self under  the  nearest  rock  till  the  storm  should  be  abated,  was  again 
repeated.  With  this  command,  which  for  the  moment  appeared  su- 
pernatural, I  immediately  complied,  and  soon  after  espied  my  guardian 
angel  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  wedged  in  between  two  rocks.  As 
soon  as  I  cduld  with  safety  quit  my  situation,  I  made  my  way,  as 
well  as  I  could,  over  the  stones  which  separated  us^  and  joined  him, 
with  quickened  pulse  and  renovated  spiHts.*     p.  146. 

ITie  convent  and  hospice  of  Great  St.  Bernard,  the  sdsne  of 
the  most  active  and  useful  hospitality  to  traveller.^  which  hu- 
manity has  yet  recorded,  is  well  known,  and  has  been  ofterl  de- 
scribed. We  do  not  perceive  that  our  author  has  added  to  what 
has  been  already  told;  so  that  we  shall  return  witji  him  to 
Martigni,  and  accompany  him  to  Upper  Valais,.  the  source  of 
the  Rhone,  and  Great  Mont  St.  Bernard.  .    .     ^^ 

The  Valley  of  the  Rhone j  in  the  Upper  Valais,  is  a  compa- 
tati\^ely  low  spot,  and  occasionally  inundated  when  the.  river 
is  swollen  with  melfed  snow.  In  some  other  parts,  there  are  occa- 
sional eminence%  which  the  author  brings  as  a  support  of  His 
retiring  sea".  The  sea  has  urtdoubtedly  retired  from  this  spot, 
but  it  was  only  at  the  period  when  it'  ceased  to  cov'^er  the  entire 
earth.  To  consider  the  whole  of  the  subject  of  the  tiver,  we 
shall  step  on  to  its  source,  v/hich  is  .supposed  by  sohie.tp  be 
from  the  Glacier  of  La  Furca^  or  rather  from  its  icy  yaiilt. 
The  real  source,  at  least  .that  which  the  inhabitants  bdieve 
to  be  the  source,  is  three  ttanjsp^rent  springs  from  the  basis  of 
Mont  Salsberg,  six  hundred  f^aces  above  tne*  yauJt*  Thesfe 
.springs  Njdeserve  the  honour,  for  they  are  transparent  and  warm, 
raising  the' »!€rcui7  in  ReaUmei^'s  thetmoifteieT\i4'^i  while  the 
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water,  that  i$sues  from  the  icy  region,  is  only  2|®  of  the  iamc 
scale.  We  have  had  more  tnan  one  occasion  to  remark  that 
the  sources  of  large  rivers  are  not  fhe  largest  springs,  b.ut 
almost  universally  warm  ones.  The  baths  of  Loiche  are  a  sul- 
phureous water  of  the  heat  of  x2o^  of  Fahrenheit,  though  $ur^ 
rounded  by  snow  \  but,  to  explain  this  degree  of  heat,  we  nec4 
not  have  recourse  to  volcanic  fires,  according  to  our  author's 
hint.  The  situation  is  truly  romantic,  ^nd  merits  being  more 
generally  knowi>. 

*  This  valley  takes  itsiiamc  from  the "^ torrent;  and,  in  the  space 
pf  thr^c  or  four  miles,  becomes  sp  deep  and  narrow,  that  it  appears 
as  a  perpendicular  fissure  only,  through  which  the  torrent  continues 
Tushingy  at  the  extreme  depth  of  two  thousand  feet  beneath  the  road, 
exhibiting  a  frightful  precipice,  filling  the  mind  with  a  mixture  of 
terror  and  surprise,  which  is  fiurther  increased  by  the  tremendous 
noise  of  the  water,  re-echoed  by  the  lateral  rocks.  And  surely  no- 
thing can  be  more  surprising  than  the  appearance  of  this  very  singu^ 
lar  road  or  track,  nothing  similar  to  it  having  occurred  to  me  in  any 
part  of  the^Alps  :  and  truly  wonderful  it  is,  when  we  consider  that 
it  is  entirely  cut  along  the  side  of  a  steep  fissure,  forming,. if  I  may  so 
call  it,  a  kind  of  zig-zag  gallery,  which  descends  to  the  bottom  oi  the 
abyss, — for  such  is  the  idea  conveyed  when  viewed  from  the  summit  ; 
and,  of  coqrse,  it  requires  no  smajl  degree  of  fortitude  to  pur- 
sue it.  / 

f  This  roa|d  is  in  some  places  covered  by  the  main  rock,  and  in 
others  by  tuiSts  of  firs  and  shrubs,  which  grow  between  the  strata  of 
the  same  moijntain,  whose  structure  seems  to  var^^  considerably ;  for 
its  top  appears  to  be  a  soft  tender  schistus,  succeeded  by  a  species  of 
calcareous  stone,  with  inclined  strata,  which  rest  on  others  of  a  hard 
kind  of  horn-stone,  ne?u*ly  horizontal.  Before  the  construction  of 
this  road  or  pass,  which  was  made  about  fifty  years  ago  by  order  of 
the  Valaisan' government,  and  executed  by  the  Tyrolese  at  great  la- 
tour  and  expence,  the  access  to  those  baths  was  veiy  fionnidable,  and 
could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  ladders  thrown  across  from  rock 
to  rock,  till  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.  At  stated 
places, 'Strong  robust  men  were  stationed,  in  oniei'  to  convey  the  in- 
ivalids^who  frequented  the  baths  on  their  shoulders,  thus  carrying 
them  dpwn  the  ladders,  having  previously  bound  their  eyes  with  a 
b»iidkerchief,  lest  fear  might  have  overcome  their  courage  l)ad  they 
been  sen^ble  of  the  extreme  depth  they  were  taken  to.  .  Before  I 
)iad  scarcely  reached  half  the  descent,  I  perceived,  in  the  gloomy 
vale  beneath,  some  company,  who  were  apparently  returning  frotfi 
the  baths,  and  formed  a  most  singular  and  pleasing  contrast  to  tl^e 
wild  and  rude  scene  which  suitounded  them.*    p.  177. 

*  These  springs,  which  altogether  yield  about  five  or  six  cubic 
inches  of  water,'  (something  must  be  here  omitted— probably  «>^ 
hour  or  mntae\  *  serve  to  fill  four  lar^^  baths,  divided  into  fpur  regu<^ 
lar  squares,  capable  of  containing  nye-and-twentyi  or  thirty  persons 
each*    The  water,  has  a  strong  sylphu^eous  fmell^  which  evaporateft 
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t)r  loses  itself  if  taken  any  distance.  It  is  deemed  efficacious  for 
many  complaints,  'as  the  spleen,  hysterics,  scurvy,  &c.  and  is  account-  , 
cd  a  great  strengthener  of  the  stomach.  But  a  most  singular  virtue 
which  attends  it,  and  which  must  not  pass  unnoticed,  is  that  of  re- 
storing life  and  cojour  to  fl6wers  and  vegetables,  let  them  be  ever  so 
withered  or  dead,  when  thrown  into  it ;  although,  from  the  heat  of 
the  water,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  a  contrary  effect; 
but  sa  it  is ;  and  lio  other  wise^  can  I  account  for  it,  than  from  the 
particles  of  neutral  and  alkaline  salts  with  which  the  water  is  im- 
,  pregnated.  Close  to  the  baths  begins  the  ascent  to  Mont  Qemmi,  which 
is  neither  less  curious  nor  wonderful  thsin  the  former,  being  likewise 
cut  in  the  main  rock  for  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  m  a  conti- 
nual 2ig*zag,  and  nearly  every-where  covered  by  the  rock  itself-* 
I*.  179. 

Th^  singular  mode  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Brieg  remon- 
strated against  the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  in  former  age^,  we 
should  have  described  at  length,  if  our  article  had  not  been 
already  too  greatly  extended. 

The  robust  health,  the  simplicity  of  manners,  the  industry 
and  temperance,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  V^lais,  are  truly 
interesting  and  entertaining;  but  the  short  apcountspf  the  Sim- 
plon  and  Mont  St.  Gothard  somewhat  disappointed  us, 

•  The  pass^e  of  St,  Gothard  is  probably  the  only  mountain  in 
Europe  that  is  formed  by  the  juhction  of  such  a  number  of  long 
chains'  of  spiry  peaks,  piled  one  above  another,  as  already  observed, 
to  such  an  astonishing  height,  or  that  gives  birth  to  so  many  rivers 
and  torrents  as  this  does.  For,  if  we  begin  on  the  south,  we  shall 
there  find  the  T^^ino,  which  takes  its  source  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  then  empties  itself  into  the  Lake  Majore  and  the  P6. 
Eastward  are  the  three  sources  of  the  Rhine,  which  by  their  junction 
contiguous  to  the  town  of  Richenau,  five-and-forty  miles  from  their 
source,  form,  that  beautiful  river,  which,-  after  traversing  a  part  of 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Holland,  throws  itself,  near  Leyden,  in- 
to the  German  Ocean.  Northward  flows  the  Rheuss,  which,  as  be- 
fore stated,  takes  its  source  in  the  Lake  Luzendro ;  then,  passing 
through  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  Four  Cantons,  mingles  wjth  the  Aar 
near  the  town  of  Vindisch,  fifteen  miles  before  this  last  river  reaches 
tl^e  Rhine:  whilst,  north-west,  runs  the  same  river,  which  traverses 
the  lakes  of  Brientz  and  Thun;  and,  westward,  the  Rh6ne>  the  coursg 
of  which  I  have  described  from  its  source  to  where  it  tjxrows  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.*     p.  2ip« 

The  various  descriptions  of  the  structure  of  these  mountains 
-we  have  not  noticed,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention 
their  nature  in  general;  and  our  author's  accounts  are  difilisely 
scattered,  incapable  of  abridgement,  and  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader. 

The  typography  pf  this  volume  merits  our  commendsrtioni  it  it 
jruly  elegant,  and,  unlike  books  rendered  clesignedly  ornamental. 
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does  not  dazzle  or  fatigue  the  eye :  tfie  colour  of  the  paper  is  well 
contrasted,  with  the  letter,  which  is  Tcry  neatly  cut.      '  ' 

The  plates  are  in  general  very  beautiful' and  expressive,  par- 
ticularly those  which  represent  the  mountainous  countries  ;  the 
icy  glacier  is  not  correctly  delineated,  and  the  objects  sometimes 
want  breadth.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  work  will  form  an 
elegant  source  of  amusement  for  the  traveller  and  natural  histo- 
rian^— ^We  have  not  concealed  its  errors^  and  done  ample  justice 
to  its  merits. 


•  Art.  rV. — General  Biography ;  or y  Lives y  Critical  and  Historical^ 

.   of  the  most  Eminent  Persoru  of  all  AgeSy  CountrieSy  Conditionsy  and 

rrtfessionSy  arranged  according  to  Alphabetical  Order,    Composed 

by  John  Aikin^  M,D,  Mri  Nicholsony  ajnd others »    Vol.  IL    £^o. 

il.  VIS.  6id.  Boards.    Kearsley.     1801.       ^ 

In  our  review  of  the  first  volume*,  or  rather,  as  we  were 
then  willing  to  style  it,  the  first  fasciculus  of  this  work,  we  ex- 
plained, at  some  length,  the  plan  of  the  authors  engaged  in  it, 
and  offered  our  observations  upon  its  nature.  The  plan  was  un- 
doubtedly arranged  with  great  deliberation;  and,  though  wc 
thought  It  might  have  admitted  of  some  improvements,  yet  such  ^ 
could  not  be  at  that  period  introduced,  even  if  cqnwtion  had 
followed  the  remark.  On  the  earliest  appearance  of  tlris  new 
volume,  we  have,  according  to  our^ promise,  taken  it  up,  and, 
after  a  careful  observation,  shall  deliver  our  opinion  on  the  ex- 
ccution^  pi«emising  our  sentiments  on  this  kind  of  composition, 
tfiat  we  may  not  condemn  authors  on  statutes  which  they  have 
not  known.     ,  ^  . 

Biography  is  an  art  of  no  common  extent.  It  involves  in  the 
lives  of  literary  men.  the  knowiedge  of  the  various  sciences  whidi 
they  professed; — ^in  those  of  physicians  and  pliilosophers,  am  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  medicine  and  philosophy;  in  those  of 
princes  and  politicians,  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  history  j 
m  those  of  artists,  a  taste  for,  and  discrimination  o^  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  art.  It  is  with  great  propriety,  therefore,  that  the 
"undertakers  of  this  work  have  procured  associates  of  different 
talents  and  pursuits  i  and  those  selected  in  the  room  of  the  late 
Dr.  Enfjeld  truly  merit  the  distinction:  we  allude  to  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, to  whom  some  excellent  chemical  articles  are  attributed; 
and  Mr.  Morgan,  who  has  *  undertaken'  the  philosophical  and 
theological  department.'-f-It  has  been  s^d  that  the  lives  of  lite- 
rary men  are  distinguished  chiefly'  by  the  dates  of  their  works* 
This  is,  however,  true  only  in  a  wy  limited  view,  it  bio^phy 
l)C  designed  to  include  the  characters  of  each  individual,  the  task 

f  See  Crit,  I^ev.  New  Arr.  vil.  XXVI. p.  UO. 
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,is  more  e::tensive  and  more  complicated, »  It  is  i;iec€ssary  to  de- 
scribe minutely  the  talents  ahi  the  genius,  to  ascertain  the  a^-* 
vances  made  by  each,  from  the  state  of  the  science  which  he 
found;  to  discriminate  between  the  plodding  compiler  and  the 
ardent  im'tntor — -between  the  first'  spark  of  genius,  from  the  col- 
lision of  striking  facts,  and  the  exertions  of  him  who  cnlivensjonly 
or  extends  the  illuipination.  Thus  the  genitis  of  Mayowwill  shine 
resplendent  by  the  steps  he  made,  though  we  have  denied  him 
the  merit  of  anticipating  every  modem  discovery;  Berkeley  will 
stand  unrivalled  by  the  extent  of  his  researches  in  the,principle;s 
of  knowledge,  while  his  ultimate  conclusions  respecting  the  non- 
existence of  matter  are  rejected;  and  Stahl  will  acquire  eternal 
•f am^  by  the  substitution  of  an  imaginary  principle,  phlogiston, 
•which  gave  a  consistency  and  form  to  a  body  of  scattered  facts. 
Had  not  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston  given  a  stability  to  the  ex- 
periments of  chemistry, ,  the  discoveries  of  Lavoisier  might  not* 
have  existed. 

*  Again.  The  biographer  should  not  only  trace  the  minuter 
features  of  the  mind,  but  follow  them  in  their  effects  on  an 
author's  opinions,  and  ptirsue  thfem  in  theurinfluence  on  his  works. 
Thus,  as  the  near-sighted  person  sees  clearly  only  those  things 
-within  the  limited  sphere  of  his  confined  vision,  there  is  a  kind  of 
mental  near-$ightedness,which often  pervades volumes,where  onljr 
common  :ind  obvious  propositions  are  well  Expressed,  while  every 
thing  beyond  is  confused.  The  opposite  ^culty  is  less  frequent  \y^ 
yet  it  existed  in  Hartley  and  Newton,  who  glanced  beyond  ob- 
vious propositions,  and  detailed  only  vrhat  went  beyond  those  al- 
ready known.  We  have,  however,  said  enough  to  illustrate  our  "^ 
meaning,  atid  have  perhaps  advanced  too  far  in  this  didactic 
style,  Mr.  Morgan  may  reprehend  us  for  preaching  to  htm;  yet 
perhaps -on  anodier  occasion  we  may  extend  these  views,  and 
add  to  these  preliminary  investigations. 

•  On-  examining  this  volume,  we  find,  as  before,  much  to  com- 
mend. Dr.  Aikin*s  talents  \in  this  walk  we  have  long  since  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  vyre  perceiv€i  some  very  judicious  and  discrimi- 
naCted  lives  from  the  pen  of  his  associate,  if  the  letters  N  and  A 
point  out,  as  wp  suppose,  these  respective  authors.  We  still 
think  that,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  the  lives  of  some  obscurer 
individuals  might  have  been  added;  for,  though  we  have  said 
that  the  features  of  the  mind  are  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
biographev,  yet  there  are  many  whose  histories  arc  limited  by  a 
statement  of  the  country  that  gave  them  birth,  their  professions, 
and  the  dates  of  their  births  and  deaths ;  and  of  these  we  some- 
times want  a  short  account.  . 

The  volume  before  us  is  much  larger  than  the  former,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  700  pages,  extending  from  B ARC  to  CIV; 
znA  of  course  containing  a  considerable  variety  of  entertainment. 
Jii  tlie  greater  number  of  lives  np  new  information  can  be  ex- 
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pected*  Many  ahrc,  however^  wholly  new  lik  the  biographical 
collections  of  this  country;  and  to  many,  contained  in  former 
dictionaries,  there  are  annexed  some  judicious  remarks^  To 
notice  all  die  articles  which  are  new  or  improved  would  lead 
Us  much  too  far;  even  the  new  ones  would  form  a  very  exten* 

.  sive  catalogue:  and  we  may  suggest  that  to  each  volume  a  table 
of  the  lives  contained  in  it  should  hav^  been  a(^qd,  distinguish- 
ing the  novelties  and  improvements.  .    \ 

An  excellent  life  of  Bergmann,  signed  W.  N.  now  first  ap- 

I  pears,  forming  a  completely  original  article  in  our  biographical" 
dictionaries.     We  shall  select  a  part  of  it,  premising  only  that 
Bcrgmann  was  an  acute  philosopher,  and  a  dijigent  succ^sful 

.  cxperimentist,  rather  than  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius.  His 
ingenuity  in  contriving  experinients,  and  attaining  the  end  by  the 
simplest  methods,  was  unrivalled;  but  he  collected  no  facts,  so  as 
to  illustrate  one  great  extensive  principle:  he  accumulated  the 
means  of  such  discoveries  for  others,  without  aiming  at  them 

himself. 

■  •  y 

*  During  these  immense  and  multiplied  labours  in  the  peculiar  de- 
partments of  chymical  research,  the  mind  of  Ber^manif  was  steadily 
fixed  on  the  great  and  general  object  of  those  attractions  which  the 
component  parts  of  bodies  appear  to  exercise  upon  each  other  with  . 
such  variety  of  energy.  Besides  the  general  chahges  which  bodies 
may  undergo  hy  mechanic  force  and  the  operations  of  heat,  it  is 
found  that  their  first  principles  are  held  together  by  powers  which 
in  some  instances  are  exerted  very  strongly,  and  in  others  scarcely  at 
all ;  that  every  gradation  of  intensity  is  to  be  found  among  these 
adhesions  ;  and  that  though  in  sonie  cases  a  third  principle  presented 
to  two  others  in  combination  will  unite  with  them,  and  form  a  triple 
compound,  yet  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases  this  third  principle, 
if  its  attraction  to  one  of  the  two  be  more  considerable  than  the 
power  which  holds  them  together,  will  unite  with  that  one,  and  cause 
the  other  to  be  separated  or  excluded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
iiito  any  discussion  in  this  place  respecting  the  propriety  of  distin- 
guishing physical  energies  by  mord  appellations.  Much  may  be 
said  in  justification  of  this  practice  5  but  it  need  only  be  here  re- 
marked, that  these  attractions  (whether  they  be  one  and  the  same 
with  the  attractions  of  cohesion  and  of  gravitation,  but  modified  by 
the  density,  figure,  or  other  affections,  of  the  particles,  or  whether 
they  ought  to  be  considered  as  powers  peculiar  and  distinct)  are  de- 
nominated elective  attractions,  because  the  principle  which  quits  its 
original  state  of  combination  to  unite  with  the  other  principle  Coffer- 
ed to  it  does,  at  least  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  exercise  an  dective 
power.  From  this  short  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  busi- 
ness of  chymistry  must  coiisist  in  determining  the  excess  and  effect* 
or  rather  the  magnitude  of  these  attSactions,  of  which  a  large  part 
will  be  elective.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the  famous  Geonroi 
composed  a  table  of  simple  elective  attractions,  which  he  called  affi- 
nities. It  consisted  of  a  number  of  columns  filled  with  the  nanies  9f 
simple  substances  ranged  beneath  each  other ;  and  the  position  ©r  »;■-> 
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.TJaigeincnt  was  so  managed,  that  the  substance  at  the  head  oF  any 
column  possessed  an  elective  attraction  to  every  one  of  those  named 
beneath  it,  greater  in  the  order  of  their  vicinity  to  it.  So  that  if 
this  first  substancfS  were  supposed  to  be  in  combination  with  any 
other  in  the  Hst  beneath,  it  would  part  with  that  principle  whenever 
one  of  the  substances  standing  higher  in  the  column  was  presented  to 
it ;  but  would  retain  its  state  01  combination,  notwithstanding  the 
application  of  any  of  the  substances  standing  lower  than  that  with 
which  it  was  united.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  into  scientific  discus- 
sion if  w0  were  ^o  enumerate  the  saline,  earthy,^and  combustible  sub- 
stances, which  form  the  objects  of  chymical  research  in  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature  ;  and  thence  deduce  the  number  of  experiment* 
which  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  ma*e  simple  elective 
attraction  or  preference  without  indicating  its  intensity.  At  the  time 
when  Bergmann  undertook  to  extend  and  improve  the  tables  of  Geof- 
froi,  I\is  calculations  pointed  out  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  experi- 
^ments  to  be  made  in.  order  to  bring  ^  the  tables  to  the  level  of  our 
knowledge.  It  would  therefore  probably  have  been  long  before  his 
work  on  elective  attractions  would  have  appeared,  if  the  enfeebled 
state  of  his  health  had  not  induced  him  to  think  that  his  life  was 
near  its  termination.  From  this  consideration,  he  thought  it  proper 
:to  publish  the  materials  he  had  collected,  the  ideas  he  could  have 
•  wished  todevelope,  and  the  prospects  he  intended  to  verify.  Under 
this  urgent  impression,  he  thought  himself  liable  to  no  reproach  for 
having  published  an  imperfect  work,  or  for  presenting  conjecture 
.where  he  was  desirous  of  substituting  proof.  *<  It  is  enough,"  said 
he,  **  if  my  essays  may  assist  others  in  extending  their  researches. 
Whether  th,e  truth  be  discovered  by  me  or  by  anpther  is  of  no  con- 
sequence.^' 

This  wdrk,  which  appeared  to  him  so  imperfect,  was  not  however 
considered  as  such  by  the  world.  His  table  of  simple  affinities  is  in- 
comparably more  extended  than  that  of  Geoffroi,  and  is  the  first 
which  exhibits  the  laws  of  affinities  as  they  are  observed  the  dry 
way.  He  likewise  invented  a  method  absolutely  new  for  expressing 
those  attractions  which  ar^  exerted  when  one  compound  is  presented 
.  to  another.  This  mode  of  enunciation  is  unparalleled  for  its  perspi- 
cuity, and  the  extreme-  rapidity  with  which  complicated  operations 
may  be  described  and  i^ad  by  a  glance  .of  the  eye,  in  far  less  time 
than  they  cpuld  be  described  by  human  utterance.  In  his  schemes 
it  is  at  once  seen  whether  the  operation  takes  place  in  the  humid  or 
dry  way  5  what  are  the  substances  presented  to  each  other ;  their 
component  parts  and  proportions^  the  numerical  expression  of  their 
attractions ;  what  new  compounds  take  place  5  and  whether  they  fall 
down  or  sublime,  or  remain  in  solution,  and  which  of  them  are  thus 
respectively  affected.  If  the  subject  were  duly  attended  to,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  all  the  collateral  circumstances  of  masses,  aggregations, 
temperatures,  and  other  affections,  might  be  included  ;  and  even  that 
by  proper  symbols,  and  this  happy  drt  of  including  position  among. 
the  signs  of  operation,  all  the  objects  of  the  human  understanding 
jnight  be  expressed  with  a  degree  of  speedj  comprehension,  pred- 
ion, and  universality,  to  which  the  ordinary  language  of  man  and  its 
jpphabetical  description  can  never  reach/     p.  123. 
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The  life  of  B«rlpg  is  ^so  new  and.wdl  drawn,  ^nd  it  is  sub- 
scribed, like, many  other  well-written  lives,  by  the  letter  J.  The 
life  of  Berkeley,  (W.N.)  though  containing  no  new  facts,  is  yet 
illustrated  by  a  judicious  abstract  of  Berkeley's  principal  work, 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in.  any  ouier  collection. 

*  In  his  next  work,  entitled  "  The  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
, ledge,"  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  commonly-rcqeived  notion  of 
.the  existence  of  matter  is  false  and  inconsistent  with  itself;  that 

those  thirigs  which  are  called  perceptible  objects  exist  only  in  the 
mind,  and  are  mere  iihpreasions  produced  by  the  immediate  act  of  the 
Deity,  according  to  certain  laws»  from  which  in  the  ordinary  course 
.of  nature  he  never  deviates.  The  writer  of  his  life  seems  to  think 
that  the  perusal  of  the  airy  visions  of  romance,  and  the  attention 
which  at  that  time  was  excited  towards  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
,by  l«Qcke  and  others,  may  probably  have  given  birth  to  his  disbelief 
of  the  existence  of  matter.  But  the  reasonings  of  Berkeley  possess 
higher  claims,  and  bear  no  analogy  with  the  visions  of  romance.  His 
mind  was  uncommonly  acute.  He  discerned-  much,  but  his  progress 
was,  to  be  made  in  a  region  of  enterprise  then  scarcely  explored,  ani 
still  enveloped  with  obscurity.  The  familiar  hypothesis  of  impene- 
trable extended  atoms,  famiHar  only  because  adopted  by  philosophers 
^or  ages^  is  i^  strictness  as  inconceivable  as  the  hypothesis  of  Berke- 
ley, tor  his  absolute  conclusion-^  is  not  indeed  entitled  to  a  better 
name.  The  truth  is,  that  we  discern  nothing  but  powers^  Bei^clcy 
saw  this  truth  most  clearly :  but  he  dai*ed  to  look  further,  and  pre- 
tended to  trace  the  origin  of  those  powers  of  which  in  fact  we  know 
jiothii^g,  an,d  have  not  even  the  data  upon  which  we  might  at^pt 
to  investigate  their  sources.  Whether  matter  9onsist  of  atoms; 
.whether  it  be  penet:able  or  iiftpenetrable ;  whether  a  particle  rf  mat- 
ter be  any  thing  but  the  mere  locality  or  centre,  round  which  ^ 
operation  of  certain  powers  may  be  effiected ;  whether  there  be  any 
other  mode  of  existence  but  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  word 
conscipuspess  ;  and  whether  matter  be  or' be  not  eirtrin^cal  to  con- 
sciousness ; — ^these,  and  numerous  other  questions,  which  maybe,  aad 
Jiave  been  proposed,  must  be  determined,  if  in  truth  they  be  deter- 
minable, by  ihat  succession  of  facts  which  we  are  habituated  to.  dis- 
tinguish by  the  names  of  cause  and  effect.  Put  as  it  is  clear  that  no 
sUch  succession  is  ever  presented  to  our  contemplation  respecting 
them,  it  must  follow  that  the  object  of  discussion  is  placed  for  ever 
beyond  our  reach.  Yet  to  kiiow  the  limits  and  the  proper  objects 
of  hunoan  research,  and  to  determine  in  what  instances  men  have  ven- 
tured to  reason  without  previous  grounds,  is  of  the  utmost  value. 
Berkeley  podsessed^an  original,  Strong  mind,  capable  of  removing  i 
portion  of  the  errors  in  nietaphysics ;  but  he  proceeded  too  rapidly 
on  a  subject  which  is  not  yet  reduced  to  that  simphcity  of  which  it 
appears  to  be  capable. 

*  In  the  introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Hunvan  Kjiowledge,  the 
author  objects  to*  Locke's  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  This  kst  aii- 
thor  had  asserted  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  leaving  out  of  the  com- 
plex idea  of  an  individual  whatever  may  constitute  its  pccuharitv', 
and  by  that  mean^  obtaining  aa  abdtract  idea,  wherein  au  the  part^ 
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culai^  of  the  same  kind  equally  partake.  BeVkdey  rcctifiea  thi«  hb^ 
tion,  by  observing  we  have  ao  abstract  ideas;  but  that  in  cases  Where 
such  ideas  have  been  supposed  to  exist,  the  object  of  attention  i* 
some  general  proposition  or  truth,  which  being  applicable  to  a  great 
fiiimber,  of  individuals,  may  be  affimled  of  them,  and" used  for  their 
classification.  This  does  not  appear  to  b^  a  mere  subtlety  or  nicfe 
distinction  ;'for  if  we  look'  into  the  reasdning  processes  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  of  many  writers  even  of  ourown  times,  we  shall"  find 
that  a  very  great  portion  of  error  indeed  has  arisen  from  a  direct,  or 
implied,  supposition  of  independent  abstract  notions.  It  may  be 
sufficient  on  iliis  occasion  to  mention  the  words  space,  ratio,  motion^ 
virtue*  vice,  &c.  which,  when  used  as  substantives,  are  very  obscure, 
but  become  much  more  perspicuous  when  the  specific  bodies,  or 
things  of  which  they  are  the  relations,  are  expressly  treated.*    ?.  128.  "^ 

We  may  just  remark  tliat,  in  the  life  of  the  famoute^^^dV^n-*/  * 
tiirer  Benyowski,  the  accounts  of  one  of  his  companions,  Ste- 
phanow,  have  been  published,  and  that  the  existence  and  escape 
of-  miss  Nilow*  are,  from  that^authority,  not  imaginary.     Thfe 
Memoirs  of  the  count  we  examined  in  our  twenty-ninth  volume. 

The  lives  of  the  thrfee  Bernouillis  (James,  John,  artd  Daniel) 
are  very  well' written  by  Mr.  Nicholson.  That  of  Bern^torf,  the 
gr^t  defender,  if  not  one  of  the  first  projectors  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  is  particularly  interesting  at  this  time.  His  arguments 
in  its  favour  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  In  the  year  1780,  during  the  American  war,  in  consequence  of 
an  order  issued  by  the>  British  government  for  intercepting  all  vessels 
belonging  to  neutral  po^vers,  which  might  be  laden  with  navd  stores, 
and  bound  to  any  of  the  enemy's  ports,  Bemstorf  had  another  bppof- 
tiinity  of  exercising  his  diplomatic  talents,  and  of  displaying*  his  poli-- 
tical  character*  '  In  a  note  transmitted  by  him  to  tW  courts  of  the 
belligerent  powe*8,?the  Baltic  was  declared  a  Mire  Glaustftri  %-  and  it 
was  further  stated  that  his  Majesty  the  king  of 'Denmark  had  resolv- 
ed not  to  graft t-a  passage  through  the  Sound  to  armed  ^hips  belong- 
ings to  the  powers  at  war.    It  was  added*  also>  that  the  other=  Northern 
powers  hadi  tdopted  and  professed  the  same  system ;  'whidh  was  the  f 
more  natural,  as  those  powers  whose  states  surrounded  the  Baltic  en- 
joyed the  most  profound  peace,  and  considered  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  sovereigns  could  procure  to  their  subjects.    In 
a  subsequent  note,  dated  June  8^  and  transmitted  to  the  three  belli- 
gerent powers,  England,  France,  and  Spain,'  Bemstorf  expressed 
hinwelf  as  follows:  "  An  iijdependent  and  neutral  power  never  loses    • 
by  others  being 'at  war  the  rights -^vhich  it  had  before  that  War^  ^indfe    ' 
peace  exists  for  it  with  all  the  belligerent  powers  without  its  having 
tb  receive  or  to  follow  the  laws  of  any  of  them.     It  is  authorised  to 
carry  on  trade,  contraband  excepted,  in  all  places  whe^e  it  would    ' 
hare  a  right  to  do  so,  if  peace  existed  throughout- all  Europe '  as  -Jt    ■ 
actually  exists  in  regard  to  it."     Soon  after,  Denmai»k  awd'  Russk   > 
entered  into  a  treaty  for  thfe  protection  of  their  trade,  ^Vhidh-^v^e-   ' 
den,   Prussia,  and  other  states,  acceded;  and*  the" result  ttras  that 
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ktguc  formed  ag^nst  Great  Britain,  which  is  better  known  unJci* 
the  titk  of  the  armed  neutrality/     p.  147* 

The  life  of  Dr.  Black  is  signeid  A,  and  it  merits  considerable 
commendation.  We  cannot  admit  that  \  the  vigour  of  his  n;iind' 
had  declined  in  ijie  latter  period  of  his  life^  as  the  experiments  on 
the  Iceland  waters  would  have  been  highly  creditable  to  the 
spirit  and  abilities  of  the  mo§t  active  chemist.  It  was,  we  think^ 
ratlier  *  through  indolence,  or  a  dislike  of  being  taught  by 
newer  men,  that  he  suffered  others  to  pass  him  in  the  very  career 
of  discovery  that  he  had  opened.'  We  regret  to  hear  that  *  he 
opposed  the  new  theories  with  little  candour  and  liberality,'  and 
invidiously  avoided  mentioning,  or  undervalued,  the  discoveries  of 
other  men.  It  was  a  dark  spot  in  a  character  otherwise  brilliant, 
and  we  arc  sorry  that  it  can  be  said  on  authority  so  respectable. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  life  of  Dr.  Blacklock,  though 
little  novelty  can  be  added  to  the  few  Events  which  distinguished 
the  different  periods  of  the  life  of  this  amiable  man  and  very 
pleasing  poet^  Of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone's  works  the  biographer 
(W.)  docs  not  we  think  speak  with  sufficient  candour.  To  copy 
the  prai§es  of  the  commentary  is  unnecessary;  but  these  are 
clogged  with  a  censure,  which,  though  not  wholly  unfounded, 
is  urged  with  a  suspicious  eagerness. 

*  If  we  examine  those  parts  of  the  work  in  which  the  author  ap- 
pears in  his  philosophicsd  character,  ;it  will  be  necessary  to  abate 
considerably  of  this  high  praise.  The  theory  of  government,  and  the 
principles  of  political  freedom,  have  employed  the  talents  of  a. great 
number  of  distinguished  writers ;  but  the  philosophy  of  law,  or  the. 
science  of  civil  and  criminal  legislation,  a  subject  of  equal  import- 
ance, and  probably  of  greater  difficulty,  has  been  comparatively  neg- 
lecftied.  Except  the  treatise  of  Bcccaria  on  ponal  law,  and  some 
detached  passages  of  the  Esprit  de  Loix  of  Montesquieu,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  work  of  a  celebrated  writer  relative  to  this,  most 
interesting  subject:  but  even  Montesquieu  on: these  occawons  is  not 
exempt  from  the  habits  and  prqudices  of  his  profesMon;  and  the 
philosopher  too  often  degenerates  into^the  lawyer  and  antiquarian.  It 
cannot  then  \>t  diought>  surprising  that  Blackstone,  in  those  parts  of 
his  Commentaries  where  he  examines  the  reasons  and  principles  of 
law,  discovers  no  portion  bf  this  philosophical  spirit  5  and  that  he 
docs  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of  those  writers  who  in  every  age 
and  country  have  extolled  their  own  municipal  institutions  asthe  **"wis- 
dom  of  ag^s,"  and  the  "  perfection  of  reason."  In  discussing  the 
propriety  of  particular  laws,  his  ingenuity  is  always  occupied  by 
the  forms  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  instead  of  referring  to  public  con- 
venience and  general  utility,  the  sole  standard  of  all  rational  legisla- 
tioni,  he  perpetually  appeals  to  those  technical  arguments  which  arc 
digi^ified  with  the  title  of  **  legal  reasons."-  He  is  in  aU  cases  the  ad- 
vocate ^d  the  apologist  of  existing  institutions  ;  and,  it  is  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  his  work  to  justify  whatever  has  been  established 
by  antiquity,  to  discredit  the  improvements  of  modem  timesiand  to 
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l^xpose  to  contempt  or  indignat|ion  all  proposals  for  further  ^change. 
He  is  one  of  that  servile  class  of  writers  under  whose  auspices  the 
mind  of  a  nation  makes  no  advances,  who  confirm  the  prejudices 
and  ignorance  of  the  people,  while  they  flatter  the  pri^e.  and  indg- 
lende  of  government.  In  nis  political  principles,  he  is  the  slave  of 
power  and  the  advocate  of  prerogative ;  and  his  ecclesiastical  opi- 
nions are  strongly  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  religious  bigotry  and 
intolerance.'     ?•  l8o.  '  • 

The  lives  of  Boerhaave  and  Bonnet  are  written  with  great 
ability,  and  contain  a  very  judicious  view  of  their  characters  and 
talents,  though  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  is  already  known 
in  biographic  incidents.  The  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Boyle, 
the  whole  of  which  is  characteristic  and  judicious,  we  cannot 
too  highly  praise, 

*  From  all  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  this  admirable  man,  authors 
have  not  hesitated  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  philosophers ;  a 
station  which,  indeed,  he  deserves.  Yet  it  has  been  remarted  that 
modern  writers  have  been  less  attentive  to  his  fame  than  his  cotempo- 
raries.  M^ny  of  his  discoveries  are  so  generally  useful,  and  lead  to 
«uch  extensive  practical  results,  that  they  have  become  too  familiar 
to  direct  the  attention  towards  their  author.  As  the  loom,  the 
plough,  the  pump,  the  mill,  have  become  the  tools  of  civilised  so- 
ciety, while  their  inventors  have  been  forgotten ;  so  have  the  air- 
pump,  the  thermometer,  the  hydrometer,  and  numerous  other  instru- 
ments and  processes,  invented  or  improved  by  Boyle,  become  essen- 
tial to  philosophical  research,  v  and  are  too  often  used,  to  admit  of 
continud  reference  to  their  discoverer.  The  great  mental  powers  of 
this  man  were  assisted  by  his  moral  habits.  If  he  could  have  deceiv- 
ed himself  or  others,  his  narrations  would  not  possess  the  character 
they  do '  at  this  day.  Upwards  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  he 
.opened  the  path  of  philosophical  chymistry  to  the  worfd;  Thou-, 
sands  of  active  and  intelligent  operators  have  repeated  and  CJ^tcnded 
his  discoveries,  and  every  subsequent  fact  has  proved  his  ^nviplable 
fidelity.  He  was  never  misled  by  the  vanity  of  forming  a  system, 
nor  actuated  by  any  motive  unworthy  of  a  true  philosobher.  His 
laboratory  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  theatre  on  which  he  content- 
plated  the  scries  of  natural  causes.  The  great  scene  of  the  universe, 
the  operations  which  incessantly  proceed  around  us,  and  that  tenta- 
tive science  which  human  necessity  has  explored  in  the  arts  an4 
trades,  were  ahke  the  objects  of  his  curious  enquiry,  Hence  it  is 
that  his  writings  abound  with  the,  seeds  of  future  discovery,  and  are 
highly  interesting  to  every  friend  of  science.  They  cannot  be  read 
v^thout  improvement ;  and  in  these  alone,  if  no  life  of  Boyle  had 
ev^r  been  written,  the  readet  would  behold  a  n^an  truly  deserving  of 
the  affection,  the  esteem,  and  the  admiration  of  succc^^ing  ages.' 
p.  ^^6, 

What,  however,  appeared  to  us  particularly  new  and  interest-^ 
ing  was  the  life  of  Breitkopf,  the  celebrated  printer  and  letter- 
founder.  We  regret  that  we  catinot  transcribe  it  entire:  weijhaH, 
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nc\'ert!iclcs8,  select  some  interesting  circumstances  respecting  Kis^ 
inventions*   ^ 

*  A  few  years  after  he  had  finished  his  academical  courses,  when  . 
he  Sound  himself  obliged  to  apply  with  more  attention  to  his  father's 
business,'  he  resolved  all  at  once  to  study  the  mathematics ;  and  J 
meeting  with  a  work  of  Albert  Durer,  where  the  shape  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  is  deduced  from  mathematical  principles,  to  give  them 
a  beautiful  ficrure,  and  according"  to  which  ^  the  first  printing' types^ 
were  formed,  nc  began  to  consider  printing  in  a  very  different  light,  ^ 
He  now  found,  what  he  had  before  despised  as  a  mean  handicraft,  to 
be  a  wide  field  capable  of  much  cultivation  ;  and  the  improvement  of 
this,  art  became  afterwards  the  principal  object  of  his  lifa. ,  After 
reading  Albert  Durer's.work,  he  tried  to  delineate  the  form  of  types 
mathematically;  and  he  observed,  with  much  pleasure,  that  in  this 
attempt  he  had  been  preceded  by  many  ingenious  men,  though  some 
of  them  had  entertained  the  most  ridiculous  ideas,  such  as  that  of 
finding;  a  pattern  for  beautiful  characters  in  the  regular  structure  of 
the  human  body,  or  in  the  figure  of  the  mouth  an,d  tongue,  and  had 
cncieavoured  to  form  the  letters  after  these  models.    Proofs,  patterns, 
and  copies  of  all  these,  by  the  Dutch,  English,  French,  llemings, 
and  Italians,  he.  sought  for  with  great  diligence,  and  his  collection 
certainly  surpassed  -any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.    He  now  began 
a  generaj  reformation  in  types,  and  by  these  means  became  the  re- 
st.orer  of  good  typographic  taste  to  Germany,  as  he  delineated  new  I 
and  improved' figures  of  characters,  and  then  caused  piatrices  to  be 
cut  for  casting  them.     This  afterguards  formed  his  chief  employ- 
'  ment ;  and  it  may  not  be  saying  too  much  to  afiu*m,  that  his  print- 
ing-office and  letter-foundery  vv'ere  the  completest  in  the  world,  with- 
out even  excepting  those  of  the  Society  de  Propaganda  tit  'Rome; 
since  he  possessed  punches  for  400  alphabets,  with  an  equal  number  . 
of  matrices,  and  a  most  copious  assortment  of  ornaments.    Breitkopf  ," 
was  not  jealous  of  the  merit  of  others  in  the  same  department :  he 
rejoiced  at  every  step  matle  towards  perfection  in  the  art,  whoever 
might  be  the  author ;  and  readily  adopted  the  inventions  of  others  , 
when  they  (contributed  either  to  beauty  or  advantage,  as  is  proved 
by  his^  employing  the  types  of  Baskerville.     He  set  a  higji  value  also   , 
OA  the  labours  of  pidot ;  and  it  was  rather  caprice,  than  the  expence 
of 'that  artist's  types,  which  prevented  him  fiom  purchasing  theng^ 
when  he  had  the  first  oSfer.     Breitkopf  was  not  fond  of  any  thing  J 
detective,  and  In  Didot's  types  a  great  many  kinds  of  letter  were 
wanting.     His  treaty,  therefore,  with  Didot  was  soon  broken  off,  . 
and  the  types  were  afterwards  purchased  by  Unger  at  Berlin,    By  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  his  art,  Breitkopf  clearly  saw  ho\v  engra- 
ving on  wood  had  "given  birth  to  printing,  aiid  the  latter  t^  engraving. 
This  led  him  to  consider  whether  "many  thjngs  in  the  province  of  the    . 
engraver  irfight  not  be  transferred  to  that  of  the  priiiter,  and  he  made 
his  first  experiment  on  musical  notes,   ^e  knew  that  for  a  long  time 
these  notes  had  -been  printed  in  psalters  vnxk  moveable  types,,  b^ 
putting  together  snaall  lines  and  single  notes ;  but  as  the  musScal  ^rt    ' 
became  extended,  and  the  characters  increased^  it  was  impossible  to    , 
set  •complete  pieces  of  music  in  iSat  manner,  anff  On  this  account 
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<?fegr&ving  W^s  universally  employed.  BreitkopPs  invention  went  so 
far  aft  to  represent  by  the  typographic  art  all  the  marks  and  lines 
which  occjir  in  the  modern  music,  and  equally  well  as  they  are  repre- 
sented by  engraving.  He  again  had  recourse  to  mathematical  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  year  1755  carried  this  art  to  its  present  degree  of 
perfection.  Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  mechanism,  it  will  not, 
however,  be  brought  into  general  use,  but  in  small  pieces  of  music  it  . 
may  be  employed  v^ath  great  advantage.  After  this  success,  he  tried 
also  to  print  maps  with  moveable  types,  and  though  this  attempt  was 
attended  with  more  difficulty,  his  zeal  and  industry  overcame  every 
obstacle.  In.  1776  he  at  length  accomplished  what  he  so  much 
wished,  and  the  year  following  published  three  specimens  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  a  process,  which  will  form  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  printing.  This  art,  indeed,  like  the  former,  can  nevdr  b€. 
brought  into  actual  use  in  the  printing  of  maps,  and, therefore  the  in- 
vcntoV  considered  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  Another  at* 
tempt,  vrhich  may  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  was  that  of  copying 
portraits  by  moveable  types.  He  was  led  to  this  idea  by  the.  art  of 
the  engravers  themselves,^  9bme  of.  whom  have  represented  whole 
figures  by  means  of  straight,  and  others  by  crooked  linea  only,  most 
beautiful  specimei'is  of  which  he  had  in  his  collection.  He  conceived 
it  possible  to  imitate  these  with  moveable  types,  and  actually  executed 
what  he  proposed;  but  specimens  of  this  art  he  never  made  public^ 
and  showed  them  only  to  his  intimate  friends,  or  to  connoisseurs.* 
F.  295. 

Breitkopf  succeeded  also  in  printing  the  Chinese  characters 
with  moveable  types,  and  was  attempting  a  method  of  printing 
mathematical  figures  in  this  way,  but  this  invention  was  never 
completed.  He  equally  excelled  in  giving  greater  hardness  to 
tlie  type  metal,  and  in-  facilitating  the  melting.  His  peculiar 
methods  he,  however,  iniparted  only  to  his  children. 

The  delineation  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Burke  is  a 
masterly  one;  yet,  pejrhaps,  the  authors  have  not,sei;j:ed  the  true 
key  note  of  many  of  his  peculiarities,  viz.  a  predilection  for,  or  a 
prejudice  against,  particular  opinions ;  derived  not  from  reasoil, 
but  a  morbid  delicacy  of  feeling;  and  frequently  persisted^n, 
against  the  united  testimony  of  reason  and  experience.  His 
character,  however,  as  a  speaker,  merits  considerable  praise. 

*  In  all  the  records  of  eloquence  an  example  piobably  is  not  to  be 
found  of  a  speaker  so  full  of  mind  as  Burke.  Ideas  and  images 
crowd  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  On  every  topic  he  ,not  only 
V  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  matter  properly  belonging  to  it,  but 
makes  excursions  to  a  vast  variety  ot  subjects  connected  by  the 
slightest  associations.  His  diction  is  equally  rich  and.  varied  with  his 
matter.  Figure  rises  after  figure,  image  after  image,  in  endless  pro- 
fusion; often  ^lendid,  sublime,  and. beautifully  illustrative;  not  sel- 

.  dom  coarse,  disgusting,  and  puerile;  for  the  rapidity  of,  the  current 
allowed  him  no  time  to  select  or  purify.  When  he  got  up,  it  was 
scancely  possible  for  the  audience  to  divine  whither  he  wouI^^Qfcty 

^th^m;  but  they  were  sure  of  hearing  npthing, trite, or  conynon-plaic^ 
Crxt.  Rev-  V^l.  XXXI. v^/n7,  j  801.  2  F 
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«hd  mendlf  wererepaid  for  a  patient  attcntioni  by  strik&ir  and  oii- 
|;ifiaf  tentimenty  or  deep  and  ingtntous  observation.  From  \s& 
tpeachetH^  be  coSected  masteHy  discussions  of  almost  every  pomt 
sntercstmg  to  htmum  society,  together  with  a  great  fund  of  histoncal 
namoion  and  delineation  of  eminent  characters.  In  argument  he  is 
dften  dose  and  cogent,  sometimes  lax  and  sophisticf^.  In  praise  and 
biirjective  he  is  eqiudly  fervid  and  exuberant,  exhausting  all  the  tropes 
abd  epithets  of  language.  In  him  feeline  and  fancy  were  alike  potent, 
and  daring  vigour  was  allied  with  playful  ingenuity.  But  orator^ 
IM  it  was  his  forte,  was  also  his  foible.  He  loved  too  much  to  talJc, 
and  got  the  habit  both  of  rising  too  often  and  stavmg  up  too  long.. 
His  copiousness  degenerated  into  prolixity;  and  after  charmin?  and 
convkcine  hearers  with  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  he  would  tire 
them  with  the  end.  His  vivacity  and  imtability  rendered  him  not 
enough  master  of  himself  for  a  senatorial  debater.  He  was  some- 
times hurried  into  violations  of  prudence  and  decorum,  and  said  rash 
ihings  in  heat  which  he  could  not  rec^,  and  which  could  not  be  for« 
l^otten.  /  His  own  party  trembled  to  see  him  rise,,  and  on  many  <mc^ 
casions  would  have  preferred  his  silence- to  lus  aid^  On  the  whole, 
lie  was  not  the  most  effective  spedter  of  the  house,  though  certainl]^ 
the  greatest  gem'us.  It  may  be  added,  that  his  manner  was  little  hi 
ills  nivour;  his  voice  was  harsh^  his  tone  nationi^„  his  action  forcible^^ 
tut  strained  wid  inelegant/     p.  36^. 

The  Uvc^  of  Bradley,  Brindley,  Brissot,  JcAn  Brown,  Buni4> 
and  Chatterton,  appear  to  be  executed  with  great  judgement  and 
discrimination.  It  is  singular,  in  that  bf-Cappcronnier,  tfrattthe 
editors  should  have  omitted  to  mention  his  edition  of  Sophocles; 
and,  in  the  life  of  the  abbe  de  la  Chappe^  they  seem  not  aware  of 
the  heavy  s^ccusjitions  against  him  of  haste  and  inaccuracy— of 
inaccuracy  almost  ari^ng  to  apparently  wilful  misrcipresentations* 
Of  too  great  haste  he  has  at  least  boen  convicted.  "We  ibdl 
select  the  isingularly  ing«i»ious  remarks  on  Encyclopaedias  from 
the  pen,  we  suppose,  of  Mr.  Nicholson:  they  occur  at  the  end  cf 
tlie  life  of  Mr.  Chambers. 

*  The  editors  of  the  French  EncyclopWie  have,  with  justice, 
though  perhaps  with  two  much  acrimony,  applied  this  censure  to 
Chi^bers,  which  certainly  is  a  book  of  much  less  authority  than  it 
would  have  been^  if  he  had  been  attentive  to  point  out  the  sources 
whenifiehe  haslib#ally  copied  and  translated.  It  is  not,  however,  true, 
llhttt  the  greatest  part  oT  the  Cyclopaedia  is  compiled  from  Froieb 
authors.  All  metl  have  the  Headiest  access  to  the  writing  of  their  owa 
nfAtion  ;  and  thbUgh  from  this  cause,  as%ell  as  the  £rmtfidneas  of  the 
harvest.  Chambers  gadiered  most  of  his  naaterials  at  home,  it  is  scarcely 
to  bewonderedthat  the  encycl6pedists,  meeting  with  a  wy  largepor* 
<€iOn^^of  what  was'^umliar  to  them,  sho«dd  make  theassertion  they  have 
^Aime.  'Hicy  «}so  ^peak  of  departments  ill  conducted,  objects  too 
ikmckdy  'treated  of,  and.  tssential  lusiissions*  But  here  it  mav  nvt 
Be  Ukifidr  tb  asd«rt,:thatth3e  art  of  tke»book-maker  appears  prommdtt 
lb  degradxng^hia-most  fotmidable  rival.  The  knomedge  of  ^n)  i&dU 
'^iii«dMab'faichtd&  the  cifob  of  ihe  mmeca^and  sttts..    Hkj 
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sclm,]n  tkeir  collective  capkeity, have  produced  a  work, which  though 
entitled  to  the  highest  praiie,  is  very  far  indeed  from  bein|r  cxeapt 
from  the  imperfection  of  every  human  product*  There  »  even-  a 
couFce  of  imperfection  in  a  sciehtifk  dictionary  which  can  never  be 
removed.  Th«  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  history  of  naftural  objects, 
iave  nothing  to  do  with  A,  B,  and  C,  in  their  relative  arrangement. 
T^hcse  depend  on  far  other  principles.  Yet  such  is  the  fate  of  ithe 
encyclopedist,  that  he  must  cut  tnem  up  into  convenient  morsels,  and 
dispose  them  in  the  alphabetical  arrangements  Instead  of  writing  a 
book  and  adding  an  index,  he  must  produce  a  work  which  shall  be 
neither  a  book  nor  an  index.'     p.  576. 

The  talents  and  tlie  genius  of  the  late  empress  of  Rnssia  and 
the  duke  erf  Marlborough  are  well  discriminated.     Yet  we  think 

.  the  authors  do  not  admit  of  that  genius  in  the  latter  which  he 
certainly  possessed.     Without  genius  he  could  not  have  ilonc 

'  what  he  is  allowed  to  have  performed.    The  king  of  Pnbsia  does 

.  not  mention  his  namc^  but  he  has  recorde4  many  confessedly  ' 
inferior,  and  the  source  of  his  omission  is  consequently  clear. 
He  could  *  bear  no  brother  near  his  throne;'  and  Marlborough, 

"  opposed  to  Frederic,  might,  in  the  opinion  of  some  ipcceUent 
military  judges,  have  been  a  successful  brother. 

One  part  of  a  biographer's  character  we  mean  not  at  present 
to  enlarge  on,  viz.  the  degrees  of  pnuses  or  censui^e  which 
humanity  or  justifce  may  extort.  Our  article  is  too  long  to  en- 
gage in  the  question  nt  this  time;  yet,  as  the  audiors  give  their 
own  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  refuse  to  copy  the  short 
paragraph.  It  is  from  the  Ijfe  of  Mr.  Campbell^  oat  of  the  ori- 
ginal authors  of  die  Biograplua  Britannica. 

*  Soon  after,  he  engaged  in  that  extensive  and  laborious  undertak- 
ing, the  Biographia  Britannic^  which, began  to  be  published  in  num- 
bers in  1745.      It  is  geni^rc^y  adi^^tted  that  his  articles  are  the  prin- 
ciple ornament  of  the  four  volumes  through  Which  they  extend.  They 
exhibit  great  talents  for  research,  and  clear  and  copious  information^ 
qot  only  of  the  strictly  biographical  kind^  but  ot  the  literary  and 
scientific  merits  of  the  person  treated  of,  which  frequently  constitutes 
the  only  important  part  of  the  nt^niiition.     His  style  is  likewise  much 
superior  to  that  of  his  coadjutors,  be^ng  correct,  animated^nd  elegant^ 
though  somewhat  diffuse.     His  candour  and  freedom  from  party-pre- 
judice would  deserve  great  praise*  did  they  not  too  oft^  degenerate 
iuto  a  system  of  universal  panegyric  or  apology,  which  makes  him  ap- 
pear as  the. successive  advocate  of  every  subject  of  his  biography,  and 
almost  conceals  the  tru?  features  of  character  under  a  glare  of  brilliant 
-yamish.    This  is  undoubtedly  a  capital  fault  in  biographical  writing, 
considered  as  a  faithful  instructor  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind; 
though  it  may  afford  pleasure  to  th^  reader  who  wishes  to  amuse 
jbimself  by  running  through  a  list  ^f  heroes  and  wonders.    The 
«iithot*6  cast  of  temper — ^warm,  sanguibe,  benevolent,  and  impressible 
^--^gpears  to  hav^bipen  th^ amiable  cause  «f  this  defect  in  his  jud^. 
xneut.'    P«449* 

J  F  a  - 
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As  i  biographer's  opinions  often  bias  his  judgemertt  of  Ac 
character  of  his  subjectSi  it  may  be  expected  that  we  should, 
from  the  decisions  of  the  authors  before  us,  give  some  hints  of 
the  prevailing  principle  which  pervades  these  volumes.  The 
whole  is,  however,  so  candid  and  dispassionate,  faults  and  merits 
are  so  carefullv  balanced,  fliat  no  system  Is  obtrusive — indeed 
none  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  with  certainty  pointed  out.  Amidst 
contending  sects  and  factions,  strict  impartiality  is  in  general  ob- 
served^— Though  wc  have  noticed  comparatively  but  few  of  the 
lives,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  others  are  not  e:fecuted 
with  ability,  or  that  much  originality  of  remark,  much  judicious 
discrimination  oi  character,  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  of  them/ 
There  are  indeed  some  which  deserve  peculiar  distinction,  but  to 
notice  all  would  be  impossible.  We  have  sel^ected  therefore  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  features  from  different  parts,  the 
works  of  difi^cr^nt  associates,  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  and,  if  they  tliink  our's  erroneous,  to  correct  themi- 


-  ArT.V.— TX^   Clinical  Guide;  ititended  as  a  Memorandum-Book 
for  Practitioners.     By'  William   Nishet,   M.D.  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Editiburgb^  feV.  Farts  ILIIL  IV,   l2nio.^ 
I  ^s.  Boards,     Johnson,     1800. 

X  HESE  three  volumes  are  a  continuation  of  the  *  Clinical 
Guide  to  Medicine,'  some  time  since  published  and  noticed  in  our 
Jenth  volume,  New  Arrangement,  p.  471.  The  sqcond,  \(4iich 
relates  to  surgery,  is  entitled  ^  a  Concise  View  of  the  Leading 
Facts  on  the  History,  Nature,  and .  Treatment,  of  such  Local 
Diseases  as  form  the  Object  of  Surgery  j'  the  third  and  fourth 
exhibit  a  Concise  View,  &c.  of  the  various  Diseases  that  form 
the  Subject  of  Midwifery,  or  that  occur  during  Infancy  and 
Childhood.  To  each  is  added  a  Pharmacopoeia,  divided  into 
tliree  parts,  viz.  Materia  Medica,  Classification,  and  Extem- 
poraneous Prescription.  To  the  last  is  subjoined  ^  an  Introduction 
to  Nosology.'  Thus  these  ioixx  volumes  form  an  useful  vade> 
mecum  for  medical  practitioners  ih  each  department. 

The  second  volume,  which^elates  to  Surgery,  is  very  full,  and 
often  perhaps  somewhat  unnecessarily  nrinute.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked,  and  thcjjxjirectibns  for  the  most  com- 
plicated operations  are  detailed  with  equal  perspicuity  and  pro- 
priety. Dr.  Nisbet  first  gives  the  description  of  the  disease, 
whicn,  ,of  course,  includes  its  diagnosis — its  l^istory,  causes, 
prognosis,  and  ^treatment  follow.  Naval  and  military  surgery  is 
omitted,  as  it  would  have  made  the  work  too  extensive.  Plates 
were,  for  the  same  reason,  omitted,^  and  a  few  of  the  most  Com- 
mon instruments  only  arc  engraved  on  wood.  The  ftuigical 
pharmacopoeia  is  peculiarly  useful^^nd  well  arranged* 
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The  Crmical^Gxiide  to  Midwifery  is  inttoduceci'by  some  phy-' 
Siological  observations  of  moreingenuity  than  utility.  The  theory^ 
of  menstruation  is  that  of  Dr.CuUeri,  who  supposes  the  discharge, 
though  perhaps  originally  connected  witli  general,  aftervyfards 
continued  from  the  regular  recurrence  of  a  partial,  plethora.  To 
this  theory  we  cannot  object ;  but  we  think  Dr.  Nisbet  sliould. 
Ii^ve  acknowledged' the  obligation,  and,  having  been  indebted  to  ^ 
the  professor  for  the  little  he  has  advanced  in  this  line,  should 
not  have  mentioned  his  having  misled  ^he  medical  student  as  a 
theorist,  though  useful  to  him  as  a  nosologist*  .We  find  Dr, 
Nisbqt  too  often  copying  from  other  authors  without  acknow- 
ledgement. 

In  examining  the  female  constitution,  the  discriminating  cir- 
cumstance, in  our  author's  opinion,  is  laxity  faVburing  accumu- 
lation, combined  with  increased  instability.  This  is  true,  .though 
$omc  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  proposition  are  faU 
lacious.     It  is  not  certain  that  the  fenaale  Hollander  haS  a  small 
family  from  this  want  of  Irritability ;  a^d  it  is  not  generally  tru  c 
that  when  women  marry  late,  as  from  thirty-five  to  forty,  they 
have  few  children:  djuring  the  short  period  that  remains  they  are 
unusually  prolific.     The  opinion,  that  the  irritable  state  of  the 
pvaria  influences  the  menstrual  discharge  is  doubtful,  and  the 
arguments  prove  only  that  the  vessels  of  these  organs  increase 
with  the  increased  bulk  of  the  uterine  systeM,  and  the  contrary. 
Dr.  Nisbet  thinks  that  the  communication  between  the  mother* 
and  fetus  is  carried  on  by  continuous  vessels,  and  his  argumenta^ 
are  striking,  though  far  from  being  conclusive*,  for  authoris  have' 
pever  denied  a  circulation  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  the 
placenta,  and  have  admitted  that  the  vessels  of  the  mother,  as  well 
as  of  the  fetus,  mutually  pass  into  the  fetal  and  maternal  part  of 
^  ^"he  cake;  and  this  will  explain  the  only  difficulty,  -^ile.the  oth^r 
arguments  remain  in  full  force.     We  shall  transcrilib,  howeveif^ 
our  author's  reasons. 

*  In  proof  that  «nch  a  direct  communication,  in  whatever  waj^  it 
may  be  formed,  actually  exists,  it  is  observed,  .     .        '    -     - 

*  I.  That  injections  fof  a  very  penetrating  nature  have  been  actualFy'* 
fnade  to  pass  from  the  system  of  the  uterus  into  the  tmibilical  vessels, 

*  2.  It  is  a  fact  agreed  by  all  authors,  that  injections  pas^  a  certain 
way  from  the  uterus  into  the  placenta,  or  fill  its  spongy  part. 

'  3.  On  the  death  of  the  child,  at  any  period  duriijg  pregnancy,  a 
flooding  for  the  most  part  occurs.  This  can  ojily  proceed  from  the 
circulation,  on  ceasing  in  the  foetus,  producing  an  over  distension  of 
these  small  vessels;  wjien  a  rupture  of  their  very  tender ;coats,  and  a, 
concequent  separation,  must  ensue.  ./ 

'  4.  The  argument  commonly  advanced,  of  a  want  of  hamorrhage 
from  the  cord,  on  its  division  after  delivery,  except  of  what  .blood  is 
contained  in  the  placenta  itself,  affords  no  conclusion ;  for  from  the 
first  mpment  of  contra<;tion  in  the  uterus,  the  connection  betwixt  it. 
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«iid  the  phcentif  a§  fcuned  b^imiM^vefsdty  is  fenenfly  destroyed; 
but  tbe  body  of  the  child  filbsg  up  the  utefii8»  and  the  latter  conV 
tractin^  regularly,  no  hxmorrh^e  ensues.  Where*  however*  any  iiW 
regularity  in  this  contraction  occurs,  a  flooding  in  the  course  of 
hbour  necessarily  comes  on,  Vrhich  we  find  in  practice  frequently  tbe 
case.  These  floodings  also  are  most  common  towards  tKe  end  of 
tedious  cases,  where  an  atony  of  the  uterus  in  particular  parts,  and 
dius  an  irregularity  of  contraction  has  probably  been  induced.  For, 
as  a  still  more  convincing  proof  that  the  kaH  contraction  produces 
diis  separation  where  the  placenta  has  been  improperly  attacned,  de- 
pending from  what  we  have  advanced  on  the  particular  situation  of 
the  vessels  whence  the  meostmal  flow  had  proceeded,  a  h«moxii)are« 
to  a  degree  often  fatal,  ensues.  From  these  facts^  then,  we  conchidc*. 
that  if  the  coird  could  be  cut  be&re  the  conunencement  of  U>our,  a 
haemorrhage  from  the  uterus  wotdd  flow  from  its  extremity  in  a  con* 
t^ued  stream,  and  mark  such  a  direct  communication  as  insisted  on. 

*  5.  In  cases  of  morbid  adhesion  o£  the  placenta*  a  direct  anasto* 
moMs  must  undoubtedly  take  place;  which,  if  taking  place  at  any 
thne,  must  prevail  always,  though  in  a  less  degree. 

*  6.  As  the  foetus  is  very  small  at  first,  and  the  placenta,  on  the 
contrary,  very  large,  it  is  dear  the  foetus  cannot  form  the  red  blood  ki 
the  plaoentary  mass;  and  as  it  nrast  be  drawn  firom  the  mother,  if  it 
took  place  by  absorption,  it  should  be  altered  as  any  pther  secreted 
Auid,  and  not  be  the  same;,  but  we  find,  on  examination,  that  it  ia 
exactly  the  same. 

*  7.  No  haemorrhage  ensues  from  the  cotyledons  of  antmalsy  after 
delivery,  as  happens  from  the  human  uterus  when  the  placenta  is  re- 
inoved.  The  analogy,  therefore,  between  them,  does  not  hold,  and 
forms  a  strong  proof  against  absorption  in  the  human  subject.*  p.  30^ 

The  progressive  dianges  in  the  gravid  uterus  are  well  illiisw 

thrated;  and  perhaps  our  author  is  right  in  supposing  sm  addition 

of  new  matter  in  this  organ  during  pregnancy.    To  explain  die 

question  fairly,  is,  we  mink,  suflicient  to  terminate  any  dispute 

^vCspectiag  it. 

The  cause  of  the  attack  of  labour-pains  at  a  given  period  is  not 
understood,  and  our  author  still  leaves  the  difficulty  as  he  found  it^ 
It  is  not  the  fulness  of  the  uterus,  since  thev  eome  on  when  the 
child  is  in  the  Fallopian  tube:  it  is  not  the  exertions  of  die 
fetus,  since  tbey  appear  when  ^e  child  is  dead:  it  is  not  horn 
the  irritable  state  ci  die  mother,  since  the  child  is  excluded 
during  synccme,  or  after  the  mother's  death:  it  is  not  from  thd 
increased  bulk,  since  in  case»  where  die  child  is  very  siftall^  and 
where  dierc  are  tvi^  or  three  children,  die  period  of  delivery  iar 
dit  same.  Alt  these  causes  may  have  some  share,  though  the 
frffect  may  be  produced  without  die  concutrence  of  all.  Xet  wc 
think  there  is  something  still  unexplained:  the  constitution  of 
tjie  mother  or  the  child>  at  a  riven  period,  make  exertion  firom 
<causes  that  we  cannot  comprehend. 

The  subiect  of  midwifery  is^  on.  die  whole,.  weU  illustrated^ 
but  we  wisn  npt  to  see  the  Caes^rean  section  9P  inuch  cpunte- 
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nanccd.  If  It  be  ever  performed  whil^  did  woman  lS^sdlVe^  the 
Tklmission  of  air  into  the  €avity  of  the  abdooien  should^ 
cautiously  guarded  against,  which  ha9  not  in  general  seemed  to 
be  an  object  sufficiently  attended  to  by  operators.  It  was  for- 
nierly  the  custom  to  be  dexterous  and  quick  in  operations :  tjt  iis 
now  the  anxious  wish  of  the  operator  to  be  deliberate  and  nestf. 

The  fourth  p;irt,  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy,  is  executed  with 
great  care,  and  is  peculiarly  full.  Some  preliminary  remajrks^ 
nowever,  on  the  constitutions  of  children,  and  their  relatioja  t?o 
peculiar  remedies,  should  have  been  premised*  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  state  of  a  child's  bowels  requires  particular  atten- 
tion, and  children  bear  with  advantage  the  most  acrid  ptuv 
gatives.  Blisters  generally  compose  instead  of  irritating  tliem; 
and  they  are  never  affected  with  sti'angury.  Several  circum- 
«tances  of  this  kind  should  always  make  me  subject  of  a  pre* 
liminary  disquisition.  • 

The  volume  is  concluded  with  an  account  of  tlie  dificsent 
systems  of  nosology,  those  for  instance-  of  SauArage%  Vogd^ 
iinnseus,  Sagar,  Macbride,  Darwin,  and  CuUen,  whose  a»- 
rangement  and  definitions  are,  with  some  trivial  aheratiofi6»  re^ 
tained.  On  the  wholej  these  little  compendia  are  execuified  wiA 
ability^  and  we  can  safely  recommend  them  to  Ac  younger 
students,  as  tiseful  companions,  which  may  be  referred  lo  wiA 
case,  and  will  not  in  general  mislead. 

tA&T«  YL^^DU^oursef  of  ike  IJomutYMe  and  Reverend  William 
Btmnley  Cadogan^  A*M.  hie  Rector  of  St.  Luke's y  Chelsea,  £«jV* 
To  nvmcb  are  now  addedf  short  Observations  on  the  Lord's  Prayer^ 
smd  Letters  to  sHjerai  of  Iris  Frkfids*  The  whole  collected  into  0^ 
Volttme^  ^ivitb  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By  Richard  Cecil,  ^  M. 
tsfc.,     8w.  7/.  Boards..  ^  Rivingtons. 

JIHE  writer  of  these  discourses  was  a^ 
gcUcal  minister.     Jlis  heart  and  soul  were  fi 

E:eat  task  which  he  had  undertaken  ^  andw 
axning  faded  in  his  eye  when  compared  ' 
solemn  truths  of  the  Gospel.     His  sole  delis 
itt  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  his  example  alR 
©f  encouragement  to  those  who,  conscious 
talenty  frequently  neglect  to  make  the  proper 
they  possess.     The  biographer  of  Mr.  Cado; 
candidly  mentioned  the  defects  of  his  exceller 
^Uttle  imagination,  taste,  orear^  with  a  voice  rou^  utterance 
rather  indistinct,  and  at  times  unpleasantly  monotonous,'  w«is,  in 
point  of  eflect^  a  preacher  of  far  greater  eminence  than  numbecf 
who  possess  the  most  enviable  gifts  of  nature,  improved  by  th^ 
best  education*  The  key  to  the  mvstery  is  simply  this ;— he  fefe 
'whaX  he  taught|  he  understood  wnat  he  spoke>  and  he» 
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^  '-^  haying  knowledge  of  the  founda^tm,  stood  upon  it  as' on  the 
everlasting  hills,  and  ftom  thence^  as  one  bearing  the  message  of 
heaven,  boldly  called  the*  world  to  account, 

*  In  treatme  of  his  erand  theme,  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  I 
know  not  that  he  has  lett  his  equal  upon  earth:  He  often  spoke  upon 
this  subject  with,  an  authority  and  unction,  that  unbelief  seemed  bujt 
foHy,  and  vice  madness;  and  thus  he  proceeded,  till  a  holy  sympathy 
was  propagated,  and  men  left  him,  like  Ehsha  after  the  mantle  was 
cast  over  him,  wondering  what  had  so  strangely  carried  them  away 
from  the  plough  and  the  oxen.'     p.  cxviii. 

Mr.  Cadogan  entered  the  church  with  a  full  desire  to  per* 
form  the  duties  of  his  ofBce  according  to  the  views  which  he 
.then  had  of  it.  Exemplary  in  his  own  conduct,  he  was  anxious 
that  his  flock  should  regularly  attend  the  service  of  the  church, 
ahquld  abstain  from  labour  on  the  sunday,  and  diligently  peruse 
the  bible :  but  that  seriousness  of  preacliing  which,  under  the 
name  of  methodism,  is  so  stigmatised  by  many  who  pretend  to 
ke  Christians,  he  was  taught  to  consider  as  highly  indecorous* 
Hence,  on  becoming  the  vicar  of  St.  Giles,  at  Reading,  his  first 
act  was  to  dismiss  his  former  curate,  because  he  was  infected 
iwith  the  pretended  dangerous  principles  of  a  methodist;  aiid  so 
-ardent  was  his  zeal  against  this  sect,  that  he  threw  Mr.  Wesley's 
.works,  which  were  a  presjent  to  him,  into  the  fire.  Such  wctq 
the  prejudices  of  his  youth;, and  he  lived  to  expiate  his  fault  bj 
confessing  it,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  to  the  rejected  curate, 
and  by  offering  him  the  curacy  again.  By  thus  imbibing^ 
however,  more  serious  notions  of  religion  than  the  fashion  of 
the  world  permits  a  clergyman"  to  hold  with  impunity,  all 
prospecta  of  farther  promotion  he  found  were  cut  off;  and  he 
,  himself  endured,  thojagh  with  the  greatest  patience  and  pleasure^ 
^e  once  dreaded  stigrna  of  being  denominated  a  methodist. 

0^  this  subject,  from  the  niisconceptions  arising  from  the  use 
pf  \yords,  it  is  diiBcult  to  speal^  with  tliat  candour  which  inay 
ipnable  us  to  steer  equally  clear  between  the  churchman  and  the 
sectary,  the  xcdl  and  the  nominal  Christian.  Persons  in 
the  establishment  are  apt  to  regard  with  a  yery  jealous  eye  all 
who  are  without  its  pale,  though,  they  may  possess  the  true 
spirit  of  godliness;  and  the  foibles  of  inferior  and  uncultivated 
understandings  among  the  methodists  afford  ample  scope  to  the 
huffopnery  of  tKe  world.  Mr.  Cadogan's  biographer  has  given 
*]^n  explanation  of  the  term  methodist,  yrlnc^h  deserves  to  be  con- 
i^dered. .  ' 

*  There  are  two  motions*  annexed  to  the  term  Methodist,  i|^  which 
-  all  ether' seem! to  be  included.     The  first  of  these  notions  is  the  noore 

general  and  accepted  one;  and  it  signifies  any  man  who  is  more  earnest 
and  active  about  the  salvation  u'hich  js  in  Christ  Jesus  than  his  neigh* 
hour;  ,  ^Such  an  one  being  a  character  distinguished  from  the  worlds 
^he  worid  has  always  |iad  a  name  to  mark  this  pecuiiiirity  of  chaiac« 
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ter«  There  was  a  time  in  which  ^he  term  Christian  was  a  name  of 
infamy;  but  when  this  term  no  longer  distinguished  the  true  follower 
'of  Christ  from  the  world  called  Christian,  malice  or  accident  pro- 
duced some  new  term  of  distinction,  such  as  that  of  WicklifEitet 
Liollard,  &c.  &c.  among  us, 

,*  Methodist,  however,  is  the  present  term  tor  one  who  has  too 
much  vital  and  practical  Christianity  for  the  bulk  of  professed 
Christians,  and  of  course  for  the  world  at  large;  and  I  shall  affirm 
without  fear,  that  whatever  be  the  rank,  talents,  aad  general  respect- 
ability  of  such  a  one— however  steady  and  consistent  his  attachment 
and  conformity  to^  the  established  church — however  free  from  eccen- 
tricity and  irregularity  in  his  vralk — ^yet  let  him  be  in  earnest  and  in 
action  as  a  Christian,  and  he  shall  be;  a  proof  of  my  remark. 

*  Fcenum  habet  in  comu,  longe  f uge  ■ 


*  Some,  indeed,  have  thought  that  by  a  nice  adjustment  of  their 
phrases,  habits,  and  connexions,  they  might  maintain  the  truth,  andi 
yet  escape  the  term,  I  pity  from  my  heart  an  honest  man  making 
such  fruitless  attempts.  He  is  another  Sisyphus. — He  may  be  wise, 
but  he  is  not  wise  enough:  he  does  not  see  that  as  far  as  *  he  is  of  the 
world,  the  world  will  love  its  own,'  and  ho  farther.  Must,  he,  how^  , 
ever,  from  cojn science  enter  his  protest? — Let  him  do  it  in  God's 
name;  but  let  him  know  that  as  far  as  he  does  it  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity,  the  world  will  come  forward  withr  theirs. 

*  The  reader,  however,  may  be  ready  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
statement; — ^he  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  world  is  so  ready  to' 
brand  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity  with  a  tertn  of  reproach^  and  treat- 
it  as  the  reverie  of  a  particidar  sect.  Time  and  observation  will,  per- 
haps, relieve  him  under  these  doubts;  in  the  mean  time  the  following 
ianecdote  from  a  witness  who  cannot  be  suspected,  will  prove  that  I 
have  ground  for  my  assertion.  ^    ' 

»  *  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  in  his  life  of  Gilbert  West,  that  he  and  lord 
L.yttleton  **  had  for  a  while  listened  to  the  blandishments  of  infidelity; 
and  when  West's  book  was  published,  it  was  bought  by  some  wno 
did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectation  of  new  objections 
against  Christianity;  and,  as  infidels  do  not  want  malignity,  they  re- 
venged the  disappointment  by  calling  him  a  methodist."     p;  xxix. 

But,  true  as  this  statement  undoubtedly  is,  the  generality  of 
people  look  qpon  another  class  asj  in  a  more  appropriate  ipanner 
Methodists,  and  these  are 

* —  a  numerous  body  of  people,  whose  zeal  for  the  propagatio^i 
oi  Christianity  is  not  connected  with  any  particular  regard  to  the 
cy'der  and  discipline  observed  by  the  church  of  England,  nor  even  that 
pf  the  regular  Protestant  dissepters.  After  the  example  of  their  first 
leaders,  tne  place  or  the  form  seem  alike  indifferent  to  them;  nor  arc 
they  much  concerned  whether  the  preacher  have  a  competent  share 
of  learning  to  fit  him  for  his  office  or  not  j  or  whether  he  be  regularly 
ordained  to  it.  Regardless  of  denomination,  and  too  often  of 
decorum>  the  blc  labor  and  hoc  opus  with  them  is,  to  exhibit  Chris- 
tianity in  its  peculiar  dQctrines  and  powerful  effects.     This  has  lc;d  a 
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karned  and  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  church  to  define  Methodtsm 
at  *^  Christian  godliness,  without  Christian  order/^ 

<  The  ihethod  which  gave  them  their  name  bein^  so  lax  and  int« 
methodical,  it  might  naturaUy  be  expected  that  their  zeid  would  be 
mixed  with  enthusiasm,  and  their  efforts  debased  by  extravagancci 
Where  every  man  may  preach  that  i»  disposed,  raw  and  desperate 
adventurers  will  intrude,  noise  will  too  often  be  substituted  for  sensed 
and  a  levity  bordering  upon  buffoonery  admitted,  which  must  bring 
scandal,  not  only  upon  the  sect,  but  in  some  degree  upon-  Christianity 
itself*  It  may  be  added,  that  as  this  sect  has  obtained  weight  by  its 
numbers,  unprincipled  men  have  come  forward  to  act  a  part  m  it;  and 
ambitious  men  are  aiming  to  employ  its  influence  in  accomplishing 
their  sccufar  designs.'     f.  xxxiii. 

Mn  Cadogan  had  great  aversions  at  first  to  the  very  idea  of 
methodism: 

•  Like  some  others  who  have  cordially  Subscribed  our  truly  evan« 
gelical  articles,  he  at  all  times  would  have  contended  earnestly  for 
tnem  as  opposed  to  the  heresies  which  in  one  form  or  oth^r  have  evei 
assaulted  the  church:  *•  stiflF  in  the  letter,  but  lax  in  the  design,'*^  he 
^would  have  fought  for  the  principles,  while  he  banished  those  who 
preached  under  their  influence. — To  hold  them  as  articles  of  the 
church,  vfas  orthodoxy;  to  insist  on  their  fuU  meaning,  spirit,  and 
tendency,  was  methodism.'     p.  xlviiu 

A  change  wrought  in  such  a  character  makes  him  naturally 
an  object  of  inquiry,  and  our  curiosity  was  highly  gratified  by 
the  very  excellent  manner  in  whidi  it  is  described  by  his 
biographer.    Indeed  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Cadogan  arc  the  best 

Eart  of  the  volume.  They  give  a  plain  account  of  one  whose 
fe  was  uniform  after  he  had  dedicated  himself  entirely  to  his 
spiritual  work.  He  studied  the  Scriptures,  he  visited  me  sick^ 
he  was  charitable,  he  wa&  hospitable^  ne  was  earnest  in  dhe  puU 
pit,  he  was  attentive  evcry-where  to  the  duties  <rf  his  caUmg* 
Having  always  a  love  for  the  Scriptures,  he  gradually  imb&cd 
their  spirit  %  and  to  the  conversatiooi  and  good  advice  of  Mrs.  Tai«> 
bot,  his  predecessor's  lady  at  Reading,  he  was  indebted  for 
much  spiritual  instruction.  His  sermons^  his  addresses  to  hi$ 
parishioners,  and  his  letters  to  his  friends,  give  the  whole  cha- 
racter pf  the  man.  To  those  who  knew  him  or  ever  heard  him 
preach  they  will  be  acceptable  presents  \.  but  having  no  pecuhar 
merit  as  to  originality  of  thought,  or  excellence  of  style  and 
language,  they  will  be  less  favourably  received  bv  the  generafity 
of  readers.  We  respect  the  virtues  of  the  preacner:  and  when 
we  read  his  discourses,  as  they  contain  serious  statements  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  we  arc  not  surprised  at  the  im^ressipn 
they  produced,  although  devoid  of  the  colourings  of  imagination* 
We  rejoicje  in  the  usefulness  of^a  preacher  who  possesses  tb^ 
essential  points  of  his  character;  and  we  recommend  to  th^ 
youngejL  Clergy  to  endeavouTi  above  all  the  accomplishments 
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iwrMch  educa€k>n  can  give  them,  to  aim  at  that  zeal  which  will 
enHvcn  their  discourses,  and  qualify  them,  if  not  to  produce 
»K)dd9  of  eloquence  frwn  the  press,  to  operate  wiA  Energy  on 
Ae  mmds  of  their  hearers. 


Amr.  VII. — /ftt  Account  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  Teshoo 
Lamay  in  Tibet^  IsTc.     (Continued  from  p^  182  of  the  preset^ 
-    Volume,) 

\v  HAT  occurred  in  this  singular  country,  in  the  differeht 
interviews  with  the  regent,  for  the  Lama  was  yet  an  infant, 
is.  hi^Iy  interesting.  Tlus  government  is  a  religious  one,  without 
a  single  man  in  arms  t^  defend  it  from  injuries^or  to  support  its 
elaims.  The  capital  is  a  l^Xfjt  monastery,,  ri^h  from  its  sup-> 
posed  sianctity,  and  safe  frrnn  the  veneration  it  inspires  around. 
Ihe protector  of  Thibet  is  the  emperor  of  China;  and,  like  other 
protector^,  he  is  in  reaBty  the  sovereign,  for  the  Thibetians 
acknowle(^e  his  power,  and  are  Jealous  of  his  interference,  and 
particularlv  of  the  presence  01  the  Chinese  trpops.  Their 
Ncountry^  situated,  as  we  have  seen,  on  some  of  the  highest  parts 
of  Asia,  is  peopled  bv  a  Tartarian  race;  but  their  govenmient  is 
marked  by  peculiar  features,  of  which  we  find  no  resemblance 
in  the  regionsi  aroimd»  It  is  a  hierarchy  of  an  uncommon  kind. 
TI^  Lama  is  immortal;  biit,  as  a  human  being  must  die,  it  i^ 
aupposed  that  he  retires  only  to  be  born  again;  and  the  discovery 
^f  this  regncrated  monarch  or  deity  is  left  to  the  gylongs  or 
ftiestS;  They  commonly,  for  reasons  that  may  be  .easily  sur* 
inised,  choose  an  infant,  whom  they  can  mould  to  their  wishes, 
and  to  whom  they  can  Impart  their  own  system,  both  political 
and  religious;  and,  during  the  minority,  the  government  is  left 
to  a  regent,  usu^y  the  relation  of  the  lormer  Lama,  assisted,  a$ 
^appears  in  the  present  instance,  by  a  prime  minister  of  ability. 
Gut  author  resided  in  Thibet  when  the  young  Lama  was  first 
discovered,  and  broujjht  to  a  neighbouring  monastery  to  be 
jcducated.  It  viras,  as  might  be  expected,  a  ceremony  of  peculiar 
splendor  and  solemnity,  while  the  tomt  of  the  retired  deity  was 
enriched  by  all  the  ornaments  which  abject  superstition  had  be-i 
stowed  in  his  life-'tijrhe,  o^  accumulated  after  his  death.  Among 
tte  txtost  liberal  votarks  was  Kicn  Long,  the  late  emperor  or 
China,  whose  veneration  will  appear,  from  other  parts  of  hiai 
conduct,  to  have  been  rather  political  than  real. 

The  govamment  we  have  said  was  in  the  hands^  of  a  regent, 
^ansted  oy  a  prime-minister,  the  immediate  attendant,  both  in  a 
political  and  domestic  capacity,  upon  the  Lama,  ITic  latter  is 
said  to  have  been  selected  ii>  consequence  of  superior  talents  ^ 
and  indeed  toth  the  minister  and  the  regent  appear  to  have  been 
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jnild,  humble,  and  humane,  as  men,  while  they  were  penetrating 
and  judicious  as  politicians;  nor  were  tliey  without  information 
cither  in  geography  or  astronomy.  •  Mechanics  is  not  a  branch 
in  which  the  Thibetians  excel,  yet  perhaps  the  folded  matrasses 
of  the  present  fashion  may  have  been  derived  from  them. 

*  I  win  now  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the  regent's  persbs 
and  manner.  In  stature  he  was  of  the  middle  size,  rather  of  a  broad 
make,  but  not  inclined  to  corpulency.  He  had  a  short  wide  face, 
with  the  nose  a  little  turned  up,  small  black  eyes,  and  high  cheek 
bones.  Though  he  was  by  no  means  handsome,  yet  there  was  an 
agreeable  symmetry  in  his  features,  and  a  sweetness  of  ^pressioa  in 
his  countenance,  which  was  highly  prepossessing.  His  language  was 
plain  and  unJiffccted,  neither  inflated  with  the  exuberancy  of  Asiatic 
diction,  nor  yet  deficient  in  urbanity  $  it  was  delivered  with  that  mild 
unassuming  naanner  which  strongly  characterises  Tibetians  of  good 
education.  His  action  was  void  of  gesticulation;  it  consisted  in  a 
slight  movement  pf  the  body  forwards,  and  a  bendiner  of  the  neck» 
as&istcd  by  the  variations  ^f  an  expressive  and  enligiuened  counte- 
nance ;  his  arms  wjere  alpor,t  constantly  folded  beneath  his  mantle. 

*  His  voice  appeared  to  be  injured  by  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  which 
occasioned,  I  thought,  Vather  an  indisiinct  articiilation,  or  perhaps 
this  effect  might  in  some  degree  be  produced  by  a  defect  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  M7  interpreter,  however,  had  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing him^  as  he  spoke  slowly,  and  commanded  a  ready  choice  of 
words;  his  dre§8  was  that  of  the  religious  order,  which  seems  to  be  the 
regular  habit  of  every  attendant  on  the  court.  This  simply  coAisists 
of  a  vest  of,  woollen.clbth,  without  sleeves,  ,of  a  deep  garnet  colour, 
and  a  large  mantle,  either  of  the  same,,  or  of  a  thinner  texture^  some-* 
what  resembling  a  slviwl. .  A  sort  of  philibeg,  and  huge  boots  of 
Vulgar  hide,  lined  either  with  fur  or  cloth,  and  designed  as  well  to 

*  promote  warmth  in  travelling  as  for  substantial  use  within  doors» 
complete  the  dress.  But  though  it  surprised  me  at  first,  to  see  my 
friends  trudging  about  house  in  their  massy  boots,  yet  I  soon  became 
sensible  of  their  utility,  as  a  defence  against  the  chill  arising  in  this 
cpld  climate  from  their  marble  floors — ^the  great  scarcity  pt  timber 
in  Tibet  not  admitting  them  to  board  the  floors  of  their  rooms. 
Hence  possibly  arise  those  cramps  and  rheumatic  pains  with  which 
they  are  so  frequently  and  so  severely  afflicted.'     p.  241. 

We  shall  add  our  author's  short  account  of  the .  religious 
system  and  practices  of  the  Thibetians, 

:  *  From  various  inquiries,  however,  at  length  I  collected  that  the 
chapel  in  which  th£  gylongs  met  to  offer  up  their  daily  prayers  wal 
but  a  short  distant^  from  us.  Their  stated  periods  of  devotion  were' 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  noon,  and  sunset,  Ajnong  two  thousand  fivq 
hundred  gylongs,  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  monastery,  the 
greater  part  were  expected  to  be  present  on  each  occasion.  On  evcrj 
third  day,  the  morning  was  devoted  to  proclaiming  aloud  the  attrK 
butes  and  praises  of  the  Supreme  Being j  ^  Service  which  was  per- 
formed with  a  vehemei]ce  of  vociferation  perfectly  a^tqnishin^,  and,  as 
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X  thought,  altogether  inconsistent  w^th  the  decorum  of  a  well-regu- 
lated assembly. 

*  The  object  of  this  solemn  meeting,  as  far  as  I  could  collect,  ^vas 
for  every  individual  present  to  repeat,  and  enforce  with  all  his  powers 
of  utterance,  the  praises^  of  the  deity;  and  we  need  not  wonder  that 
from  such  a  congregation,  who  had  attained  by  long  practice  to  a 
Stentorian  strength  of  lungs,  ther,e  should  arise  the  most  surprising 
discord,  the  very  counterpart  of  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
vociferations  of  an  enraged  arid  hostile  multitude.  But  all  this  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  pious  token  of  the  most  ardent  zeal,  a 
sort  of  contest  for  the  palm,  a  struggle,  which  should  do  the  iiighejit 
lionour  to  his  supreme  and  tutelary  gods. 

*  To  the  public  exercises  of  their  faith  must  be  added  the  private 
prayers  in  the  apartments  of  the  inferior  Lamas,  which  are  always  ac- 
companied by  music,  together  with  the  solemn  pageantry  of  proces- 
sions moving  ahnost  every  day  arouiki  the  environs  of  the  monastery. 
Ail  these,  taken  together,  soon  sufficiently  convinced  me  tliat  I  was 
in^  the  midst  of  men  who.  made  religion  the  sole  business  of  their 
life, 

^  With  the  errors  of  their  opinions,  or  their  practice,  I  had  no  con- 
€cm.  The  immediate  advantages  resulting  from,  them  they  themselves 
daily  experience.  Having  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  the  se- 
verities and  the  duties  of  then-  religion,  they  obtain  a  large  portion  of 
grateful  respect  from  their  countrymen,  whose  worldly  avocations 
exempt  them  from  the  same  particular  services.  Both,  united  in  one 
coinmon  bond  of  unjon,  the  one  part  to  labour,  the  other  to  pray, 
enjoy  in  peace  and  harmony  the  fruits  of  their  industry;  and  find 
it  unnecessary  to  support  a  single  man  in  arms,  either  to  defend 
their  territory,  or  maintain  their  rights.  Placing  their  sole  re- 
liance in  the  mediation  of  the  sacred  Lama,  the  immaculate  vice- 
gerent of  the  Supreme,  they  imagine  that  he  cover^  them  with  the- 
broadest  shield,  from  the  encroachments  of  others;  and  the  benign 
influence  of  his  doctrines  teaches  them  to  be  benevolent,  tnerciful, 
and  humane,  to  all  around  them.'     p.  256.  - 

Perhaps  the  religion  of  Thibet  may  have  been  derived  from 
Bramha,  or  rather  frpm  Budha,  and  the  sacred  person  and  office 
of  the  br^min  may  have  been  refined  among  a  more  northern  or 
a  more  superstitious  race.  Though  the  bramins  themselves  trace 
their  origin  from  a  north-western  country,  and  have  a  tradition 
that  they  c^e  to  India  through  a  pass  of  Mount  Imaus  (Hur- 
de^^r),  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  near  this  pass  probably 
came  from  the  south.  They  look  with  venei*ation  to  Hindustan, 
and  the  sacred  receptacle  of  Oriental  religion,  Benares.  In  some 
respects  theV  appear  also  allied  to  the  Egyptians ;  but,  in  tliese 
points,  the  Thibetians  and  Egyptians  seem  to  have  drawn  froni 
one  commbn  spring.  The  Sanscrit  and  the  Thibetian  alphabets 
are  nearly  the  same;.  Captain  Tiirner  inquired,  with  some  anxiety, 
respecting  the  learned  race  in  Eastern  Tartary,  supposed  by 
M.  Bailly  to  have  beei^  the  tutors  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  without  success. 
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Thift  elevated  country  is»  as  may  be  supposed,  verjr  cold  \  vttA 
captain  Turner  informs  us,  that  meat^^  frozen^  is  commonly  eat^a 

:  without  cookings  ^nd  that  it  Is  not  unpalatable.  He  adds^  howe^r, 
Aat  it  cannot  &  divided  transversely,  but  that  the  longitudinal 
fibses  are  separated,  which  then  appear  like  meat  too  much 
dressed*  The  dryne$$  of  "the  atmosphere,  whiqh  seems  very 
considerable,  may  have  some  share  in  dus  change,  as  we  eatiiish 
without  further  oressing  when  exsiccatedin  Ae  smoak.  The  dry 
air  of  this  elevated  spot  was  particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
splitting  of  the  furniture,  which  often  cracked  with  an  astonish- 
ing report.  Teshoo  Loomboo  is,  however,  in  29°  4'  20''  nor^ 
lautude,  that  is  6°  29'  20''  north  of  Calcutta;  and  89^  f  east 
longitude,  32'  east  of  Calcutta;  and  the  cold  is  owing  to  its  gteat 
elevation.  The  capital  seems  to  contain  religious'houses  only; 
nor  are  many  edifices  visUde  from  the  heights,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants chiefly  choose  the  shelter  of  the  rocte.  TTie  length  of  the  , 
valley  in  which  the  capital  stands  is  about  ^teen  mites,  knd  its 
"uddest  part  on  the  south  about  five  or  six. ,  At  die  north  the 
whole  width  is  occupied  by  ihe  monastery  or  palace. 

The  Thibetian  ritual  differs  greatly  from  that  of  Hin-t 
dustan.  The  Thibetians  pray  in  the  social  imion  of  vast 
crowds,  and  their  musical  instruments  are  numerous,  as  wdl  as 
loud.  To  thHr  sounds  are  added  the  voices  of  two  or  three 
hundred  men  and  boys*  In  Thibet  there  are  no  traces  of  disttsct 
castSk,  nor  are. the  vessels  of  one  person  polluted  by  the  use  df 
another*  Burial  of  the  dead  is  unknown.  The  body  of  the 
Lama  is  preserved  in  his  mausoleum  or  temple,  in  a  g'oMen 
coifin,  in  a  sitting  posture;  and  the  bodies  of  others  are  some- 
times conmiitted  to  the  river,  but  more  commonly  exposed  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  and  wild  beasts.  For  this  purpose  they  ate 
put  in  a  place  surrounded  by  high  walls,  o^en  above,  and  with 
apertures  at  the  bottom  to  admit  anfcids:  others  are  exposed  on 
the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  On  the  29th  of  October,  in 
Thibet,  as  well  as  m  Bengal,  a  festival  is  held  In  honour,  of  the 

^ead,  celebrated  with  illummations^  which,  with  the  solemn 
sounds  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  alternate  sBence  occa- 
sionally interrupted  by  monotonous  repetitions  of  sentences  of 
prayer,  appeared  to  our  author  to  be  po^essed  of  ooasiderable 
solemnity. 

The  Thibetians  are  devoted  to  astrology  and  pilmktryY  stnrf 
these  weaknesses,  by  A.  Georgius,  whose  account  of  the  Thibet 
alphabet  is  published  by  Stephen  Borgia,  are  magnified  into  aa 
attachment  to  magic-  This  author,  with  little  reserve,  accused 
them  not  only  of  magical  practices,  but  contends  that  they  have 
a  college  at  Lassa,  which  is  in  reality  the  capital  of  die  JdngdosH 
where  magic  h  publicly  taught,  and  whore  degrees  are  gran^^ 
in  this  singular  science.  Yet,  as  captain  Turner  doesaaot^gire 
the  slightest  hint  of  this  .kind>  ^  whole  Is  probably  e^er 
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^titicms  or  exaggerated.  Indeed  the  fxu^ionarf  coiif utes  hinw 
»df  hy  observing  that  their  supposed  magical  signs  are  only 
letters  commonly  used  in  one  of  their  kinds  of  writing.  The 
Thibet  language  is  read  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  is  wnrittcn 
hi  two  di^rent  characters  j-r-the  Uchen  or  Ucen,  the  language 
of  learning  j  and  the  Umin,  that  of  business.  Various  specimens 
of  these  characters  have  been  given  by  Hyde  and  others  before 
the  publication  of  Georgi,  who  has  detailed  them,  with  their 
respective  powers,  at  sdme  length.  The  Thibetians  have  had, 
as  well  as  the  Chinese,  the,  art  of  printing  from  a  v^ry  remote 
sera;  but  it  is  done  by  fixed,  not  moveable  blocks,  and  it  syp- 
proadies  more  nearly  the  art  of  wooden  eqgraving* 

Tlie  regent,  iike  the  enjpcror  of  China,  seemed  somewhat  Im- 
patient of  Mr.  Turner's  stay,  and  urged  has  departure,  on  die 
-usual  pretextof  severe  weather;  and  perhaps  may  have  been  im- 
pelled to  this  step  by  the  jealous  suspicion  of  die  Chinese  court. 
Mr.  Turner,  on  his  return,  visited  the  young  Lama;  and  th^  sin- 
gular command  of  himselr,  acquired  by  a  child  of  eighteen 
montlis,  is  peculiarly  striking.  We  shall  select  the  passage,  with 
one  other  narrative  of  an  interview  when  his  age  was  somewhat 
above  tfirce  years. 

*  A  multitude  of  persons,  all  those  who  had  been  ordered  to  escort 
wie,  were  ad|nitted  to  his  presence,  and  allowed  to  make  theif  pros- 
trations, itie  infant  Lama  turned  towards  them,  and' received  them 
all  with  a  cheerful  look  of  complacency.  His  father  then  addressed 
me  in  the  Tibet  language,  in  words  which  were  explained  to  me  by 
the  interpreter;  he  said  that  **  Teshoo  Lama  had  been  used  to  remain 
at  rest  until  this  time  of  the  day,  but  he  had  awoke  very  early  this 
ziK>ming,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upop  to  remain  longer  at  his  re- 
Tpose,  for,  added  he,  the  English  gentlemen  were  arrived,  and  he  could 
not  sleep.'*  During  the  time  we  were  in  the  room,  I  observed  that  the 
jLama's  eyes  were  scarcely  ever  turned  from  us,  and  when  o(ur  cups 
were  empty  of  tea,  he  appeared  uneasy,  and  throwing  back  his  head. 
And  contsactiQg  the  skin  of  his  brow,  continued  to  make  a  noise^  for 
be  could  not  speak,  until  they  were  filled  again.  He  took  some  burnt 
^i^rar  out  of  a. -golden  cup,  containing  some  confectionary,  and,  stretch- 
-ang  out  his  arm,  madeia  motion  to  his  attendants  to  give  them  to  me. 
lie  sent  some,  in  like  manner,  to  Mr.  Saunders,  who  was  with  me.  I 
ibnnd  mysclf^-though  visiting  an  infant,  under  the  necessity  of  saying; 
aomethin^;  for  it  was  hinted  to  me,  that  notwithstanding  he  is  unable 
.to  reply,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  cannot  understand  However, 
.his  incapacity  of  answering  excused  ^me  many  words,  and  I  briefly 
'•aid,  that  **~thc  govemor^general,  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  de- 
ecase  in  China,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sorrow,  and  conti- 
niied'to  lament  his  absence  from  the  world,  until  the  cloud  that  had 
overcast  the  happiness  of  this  nation,  was  chspelkd  by  his  re-appear- 
soKre,  and  then,  if  possible,  a  greater  degree  of  joy  had  taken  place, 
4LbaQ.he  had  espertenccd  of  grief,  on  receiving  the  first  mournful  news. 
VJur^govcroor  ansiottdy  wished  that  he  might  long  continue  to  ilia* 
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mine  the  worid  by  his  presence^  and  was  hopeful  that  the  friendshipj; 
which  had  Ibrmerly  subsisted  between  them,  would  not  be  diminished^ 
but  rather  that  it  might  become  jstill  greater  than  before;  and  that  by 
his  continuing  to  shew  Jcindneis  to  my  countrymen,  thjere  mi^t  be  a» 
extensive  communication  between  his  votaries,  and  the  dependents  of 
the  British  nation." 

*^  The  little  creature  turned, looking  stedfastly  towards  me,  with  the 
appearance  of  much  attention  while  I  spoke,  and  nodded  with  repeated 
but  slow  movements  of  the  head,  as  though  he  understood  and  ap-^ 
proved  every  word,  but  could  not  utter  a  reply.  His  parents,  who 
ftood  by  all  the  time,  eyed  their  son  with  a  look  of  affection,  and  a 
smile  expressive  of  heartfelt  joy>  at  the  propriety  of  the  young  Lanui's 
conduct.  His  /whole  attention  was  directed  to  us ;  he  was  silent  and 
sedate,  never  once  looking  towards  his  parents,  as  if  imder  their  infiu^ 
ence  at  the  time ;  and  with  whatsoever  pains  his  manners  may  have 
been  so.  correctly  formed,  I  must  own  that  his  behaviour,  on  this 
occasion,  appeared  perfectly  natural  and  spontaneous,  and  not  directed 
by  any  external  action  or  sign  of  authority.    . 

*  The  scene,  in  which  I  was  here  brought  to  act  a  part,  was  too  new 
and  extraordinary,  however  trivial,  or  perhaps  preposterous,  it  may 
appear  to  some,  not  to  claim  from  me  great  attention,  and  conse- 
quently minute  remark. 

*  Teshoo  Lama  was  at  this  time  eighteen  months  old.  Though 
he  was.  unable  to  speak  a  word,  he  made  the  most  expressive  signs, 
and  conducted  himself  with  astonishing  dignity  and  decorum.  His 
complexion  was  of  that  hue  which  in  England  we  should  term  ra- 
ther brown,  but  not  without  (Colour.  Hi^  features  were  good ;  he 
had  "small  black  eyes,  and  an  animated  expression  of  countenance: 
altogether,  I  thought  him  one  of  the  hfuidsomest  children^  I  had  ever 
«ecn.\    p.  334. 


<  The  Lama  quitted  his  apartments  at  the  ifirst  dawn  of  day,  and  wa* 
lodged  in  the  tents,  pitched  for  his  accommodation,  before  the  sun 
bad  risen.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  at  the  hour  appointed  fqr 
his  admission,  Pooningheer  went  down  to  the  Lama's  tents.  He 
heard,  on  entering  the  gates  of  the  enclosure,  that  the  young  Lama 
was  taking  his  recreation  in  the  garden,  ranging  about  which  became 
with  him  a  very  favourite  amusement.  As  it  was  at  this  time,  in  Ti- 
bet, the  warmest' season  of  the  year,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  his  attendants  had  chosen  a  spot  where  the  tpees  af- 
forded the  completest  shade,  and  had  there  placed  an  elevated  seat  of 
cushions  for  the  young  Lama  tp  rest  upon  after  his  exercise.  In  this 
situation  Pooningheer  found  him,  when  summoned  to  his  presence,  at- 
tended by  the  regent,  his  parents,  Soopoon  Choomboo,  the  cup- 
bearer, and  the  pnncipal  officers  of  the  court.  After.making  three 
profound  prostrations,  at  as  remote  a  distance  as  it  was  possible,  he 
approached,  and  presented  to  the  Lama,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Tibet,  a  piece  of  white  pelong,  and  then  delivered  the  letter  and 
presents  with  which  he  had  been  charged. 

*  The  packages  wei'e  all  immediately  opehed  before  the  Lama,  who 
had  every  article  brought  near  to  him,  and  ykwcd  them  separate^ 
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one  by  one.  The  letter  he  took  into  his  own  handt  himself  broke 
the  seal,  and,  taking  from  under  the  cover  a  string  of  pearls  \Vhieh  it 
inclosed,  run  them  over  between  his  fingers,  as  they  read  their  rosa- 
ries, and;  then,  with  an  arch  air,  placed  them  by  his  side,  nor  would, 
while  the  narrator  was  in  his  presence,  permit  any  one  to  take 
them  up. 

*  Poorungheer  says,  that  the  young  Lama  regarded  him  with  a  very 
kind  and  significant  look,  spoke  to  him  in  the  Tibet  language,  and  v 
asked  him  ff  he  had  had  a  fatig^n^  journey.  The 'interview  lasted 
more  than  an  hour,  during  all  which  time  the  Lama  sat  with  the 
utmost  composure,  not  once  attempting  to  quit  hk  seat,  nor  discover-^ 
ing  the  least  froiyard  uneasiness  at  his  confinement.  Tea  vras  twice 
brought  in,  and  the  Lama  drank  a  cup  each  time. .  When  ordered  to 
receive  his  dismission,  Poorungheer  approached  the  Lama,  and^^  bpw- 
ing  before  him,  presented  his  head,  uncovered,  to  receive  his  bleseingf 
which  the  Lama  gave,  by  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  laying  it  upon 
his  head.  He  then  ordered  him,  as  long  as  he  continued  at  Teshoo 
Loombo,  to  come  to  hiita  once  every  day,^     f.J\Zl% 

^^     .  ,  •  ■ 

The  Thibetians  are  known,  as  we  have  before  observed,  to  be 
a  Tartarian  race ;  but  their  manners  are  in  many  respects  pecu-^ 
liar,  notwithstanding  their  features  thus  publish  their  origm,  or 
perhaps  rather  display  the  harsh  outline  of  a  cold  country.  The 
numbers  excluded  from  domestic  society,  by  monastic  rules, 
must  repress  too  numerous  a  population,  or  one  disptopottioned 
to  the  means  of  support,  which  are  evidently  scanty.  They  ap-? 
pear  to  submit  to  tfiese  restriction^  very  patiently,  nor  are  tj^ey 
supposed  to  be  violated  by  any  clandestine  intrigues.  Anbther 
proof  of  the  coldness  of  teriiperament  is  the  opposite  custom  to 
polygamy,  which,  by  our  author,  is  denominated  polyandry. — The 
eldest  son  chooses  a  wife,  and  she  is  the  wife  of  all  the  brothers 
of  a  family,  who  live  together  in  mutual  concord.  The  conduct 
of  the  wife,  thus  slightly  limited,  is  irreproachable  in  other 
respects;  nor  are  the  numerous  tribes  of  husbands  appatently  in- 
clirred  to  seek  for  other  connexions.  This  custom  must  certainly 
arise  from  a  disproportion  of  females.  Previous  to  marriage, 
female  chastity  is  ^aid  not  to  be  highly  valued,  nor  rigorously  pre-s 
served. 

The  additions  to  this  journey  we  have  anticipated.  Mrl 
Saunders's  description  of  the  mineralogy  and  other  natural  pro^ 
ductions  of  Thibet  were  published  in  the  seventy-ninth  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1789^  andnpticcd 
at  some  length  in  our  sixty-eighth  volume,  p.  414. 
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Eftcpuragement  if  Arts^  Man^Mcturts^  mnd  Commireej  wkh  the 
Fretmums ^ered  in  thi  Tear  i8oo%  Vol,  XVIIL  St».  6/. 
Boards^     Robson.  ' 

We  hare  alwap  paid  an  carfy  attention  to  the  labours  of  this 
»;spectable  society,  tot  we  have  long  been  convinced  of  its 
^tiUtjr^  and  the  increasing  patronage  by  which  it  is  supported 
demonstrates  that  our  opinion  is  not  singular.  Tlie  same 
laudable  zeal  for  public  improvements  continues  to  actuate  its 
leading  members,  as  weli  as  the  same  judicious  discriniinati<m  of 
the  <most  important  objects*  As  orchards  properlv  share  dieir 
attention,  and  as  they  call  upon  dieir  readers  for  hints  of  new 
premiums,  wc  will  si^gest  oiie  sulnect  which  we  think  merits 
&€»  regard*  More  intelligent  inquirers  arp  better  able  to  eivc 
it  a  proper  shape.  We  affudet^  the  p^servation  of  tiic  best 
kinds  of  firuit,  partictdarly  of  j^ples.  Several  of  thsse,  from  in- 
attention, are  nearly  lost»  and  .many  are-  su&red  to  degenerate. 
A  premium  may  perhaps  preserve  wat  remaini  or  recover  sud> 
as»  wi&out  it,  will  be  soon  unknown* 

In  the  cl^ss  of  Agriculture  tibere  aire  two  new  premiums  for 
spring  wheat  and  early  beans — ^the  former  to  guard  against  the 
efiect  of  disappointment  in  the  autumn  tillage,  and  the  latter  to 
have  the  ground  ready  prepared  for  wheat.  As  is  justly  deserved, ' 
the  changing,  in  this  manner,  the  masons,  may  prevent  the  de- 
predations dF  insects,  whose  manners  do  not  chaise,  whiie  th« 
vegetable  accommodates  itself  to  considerable  varieties.     A 
method  of  procuring  earlier  sorts  we  have  often  mentioned:  it 
consists  in  marking  t^e  most  forward  plants,  and  propagating 
from  these.    If  this  practice,  be  continued  for  a  few  years^  we 
have  little  doubt  of  obtaining  many  vegetables  much  earlier  than 
their  usual  season*    The  premium  fgf  clearing  chimneys  firoro 
soot  is  repewed :  yet  we  beUeve  the  inconvenience  arising  to 
persons  engaged  in  this  business  is  confined  to  the  metropolis* 
We  do  not  hear  of  any.  peculiar  diseases  among  this  class,  <mi  tir 
tending  our  inquiries  to  the  country.    We  should  s\\spect  other 
circumstances,  besides  their  occupation,  to  be  the  cause.  Another 
prenaium  perhaps  might  be  safely  expimged,  we  mean  for  a  sub- 
stituteto  lead  in  glazing  pottery.  Frommany  experiments,  wehavc 
ncyer  found  vinegar,  even  on  long  standing,  dissolve  ttc  smallest 
particle  of  the  metal  j  and  the  foolish  terror  respecting  the  noxious 
qualities  of  lead,  in  any  quantity  at  least  that  could  be  taken  in  this 
way,  has  how  lost  its  force.  If  lead  be  one  cause  of  coDc  and  para- 
lysis, it  is  by  no  means  the  most  frequent  or  the  most  formidable. 
Under  the  class  of  Agriculture,  the  marquis  of  Titchfield's 
plantation  of  acorns  holds  a  very  distinguished  section,  and  his 
attempt  merits  considerable  commendation.    Mr.  Johnes's'plan- 
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tatiohs  a!s6,particulariy  of  th6lat<ih,  ate  highly  ttsefld.  ttiisttte^ 
smcewe  last  noiticed  its  qualities,  has  been  mere  generally  at- 
tended to,  and  it^  merits  s^eiti  not  to  be  exaggerated.  Mf • 
Smith  has  planted,  on  a  very  large  scale,  both  larches  and  oaks* 
The  oaklings  are  sheltered  by  previously  planting  the  iir.  Mr. 
Lake's  plantation  of  apple-trees  demands  pur  .attenti<>n^  but 
some  farther  account  of  Ae  |)rqgre6s  will  be  necessary  to  appte«i 
ciate  his  method.  Nodiing  \k  so  fallacious  as  the  early  appearance 
of  ah  apipk  tree.  An  orchard  should  be  on  a  declivity,  or  well 
drained  and  kept  clean. 

Mr.  Cartwright's  ^aper  on  bean^  and  wheat  is  chicfit  distin- 
guishable on  this  account,  that,  by  his  plan,  ^  summer  taUowid 
avoided,  and  the  wheat  sown  the  same  season  in  which  the  beand' 
were  carried  oflT.     Mr.  Jones  again  addresses  the  society  on  the 
subject  of  English  rhubarb,  which  he  thinks  equals  the  foreign,  and 
is  used,  instead  thereof,  in  many  hospitals.   "We  allow  it  may  be 
equal,  and  particularly  if  the  0ant  be  suffered  to  arrive  at  its  full 
perfection.    Mr.  Jones  insists  on  the  neccssity*of  it»  being  of  a  . 
proper  age ;  but  the  period  he  does  not  mention:  we  have  said  it  . 
should  be  at  least  twelve  years  old,  but  wc  have  seen  none  ap- 
^Iroathing  thalt  age ;  and^  of  course,  what  has  been  submitted  to 
us  has  been  very  far  from  perfection.    While  we  acknowledge^^ 
hbwever,  the  possibility  of  this  drug,  as  well  as  of  opium,  being 
ptod\iiced  in  perfection  in  this  country,  we  think  the  land  of  too 
^eat  im^rtarice  to  be  thus  emtteyedj  and,  when  the  fact  is 
established,  the  practice  should  be  forbidden.    We  may  an- 
ticipate Mr.  Jones's  attempt  to  procure  opiufo  in  this  eountryi 
by  observing,  that  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  very  well,  and  he 
describes  very  minutely  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  of  coll^ect** 
ing  Ac  opium. 

Mr.  Mirehouse^s  mode  of  dfainiftg  land,  which  had  been  for 
^ges  an  useless  and  inaccessible  morass,  deserves  great  com- 
mendation. Numerous  otiier  instances  (^  the  same  kind  are  on 
ntcord;  and,  at  this  time,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they  were 
more  numerous  still.  In  his  hands  274  acre^  of  useless  mo- 
rass are  become  arable  and  pasture  land,  wordi  at  least  fif^e^ 
diillings  an  acre;  in  otiier  words,  worth  more. than  200  pounds 
per  annum ;  writh  a  probability  of  iiicreasing  Value.  Mr.  fete 
Dudley's  method  of  gaining  land  frwn  the  sea  merits  alsd  vary 
particular  commendation. 

In  the  class  of  Mechanics  the  first  article  is  an'accouxil  of  X 
burr,  nearly  equal  to  the  French  burrs,  and  at  present  an  excel- 
'tent  substitute  for  them.  Many,  as  we  have  said,  are  tin- 
.^onbtedly  to  be  met  with  in  thi«  kii^dom,  if  sought  for,  and 
particukny  in  Cornwall.  These  burrs  are  found  near  Conway, 
ih  North  Wales,  ill  a  very  convenient  situation  for  expo)station» 
ITity  shoahl,  however,  be  worked  on  ihe  spot,  as  au  granites 
harden  in  the  air.    Our  reader?  inay  iiot  be  awart  that  uienites 
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French  biinrs  arc  granites,  become  cellular  in  different  degrcesty 
the  separation  of  the  feltspar,  the  proportion  of  which  deter- 
mines the  size  of  the  cells. — Mr.  Rustall'^  family  mill  is  easily 
worked,  and  consists  ot  two  stones  placed  vertically,  by  which 
the  necessity  of  coggs  is  avoided,  and  the  mill  works  more 
freely.  His  bolter  also  is  an  excellent  contrivance.'*— Mr.  Holmes's 
newly  invented  oven  is  warmed  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  a 
bar  passing  from  the  interior  of  the  oven  into  the  kitchen  fire, 
by  which  the  heat  is  communicated :  *  report  speaks  goldenly 
of  its  profit.' — ^Mr.  Snart  has  adopted  a  sliding  lever  to  carts> 
for  the  rcHef  of  horses,  when  thrdwn  down  and  entangled  in  die 
thills*    'IShe  machinery  adds  some  length  to  the  cart,  and  con- 
sequently is  attended  with  ^advantages  from  this  source. — Mr. 
Arkwright's  chest-lock  cannot  be  picked,  but  is,  we  think,  sub- 
ject to  be  easily  deranged:  we  have  greatly  simplified  the  sarpe 
principle  \  and  mdeed  any  key  which  acts  on  two  bolts,  one  above  . 
and  one  below,  cannot  readily  be  picked,  if  at  all.— Mr.  Bullock 
has  communicated  an  invention,  which  he  calls  a  lever  lock-bolt 
for  folding  doprs,  to  save  trouble.     The  upper  and  lower  bohs 
are  withdrawn  by  turning   the   handle,  arid  are   fastened  by 
pressing  the  door  into  its  place. — Mr.  Davis's  invention  is  much 
more  valuable.     It  is  designed  to  detach  the  horses  from  the 
carriage,  when  tliey  run  away  from  fright,  or  other  causes,  and 
at  the  §amc  time  it  stopa  the  fore  wheels.     The  contrivance  is 
ingenious,  and  well  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose.     One  ma- 
terial inconvenience  is  overlooked:  the  bolts  are  loosened  by  the 
coachman,  who  may  be  thrown  from  the  box,  or  unable  to  de- 
tach the  bar.     The  apparatus  should  be  regulated  by  those  in 
the  carriage. — Mr.  Clulow's  figured  ribband  loom  greatly  facili- 
tates the  manufacture  of  figured  ribbands:-^  And,  in  a  line  infinite- 
ly more  valuable  and  extensive,  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  in- 
clined plane  gives  an  easy  communication  for  boats  between 
parts  of  a  canal  of  very  different  level.     Had  not  astonishment 
been  so  often  raised  by  such  vast  works  that  they  now  almost 
appear  commpn  occurrences^  the  plan  before  us  would  be  styled 
truly  wgrnderfyl. 

1ji  the  class  of  Colonies  and  Trade,  tl\ere  is  but  a  single  paper 
from  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  penetrated  from  Upper  Canada  to  the 
Pacific.  He  reached  the  sea,  chiefly  by  navigaticm,  at  Middies 
ton's  Sound.  It  is  highly  probable  £he  communication  may  be 
found  practfeable  and  Useful. 

Son^  papers  on  agriculture,  not  received  till  the  volume  was 
in-  a  great  measure  printed,  are  added.  The  first  is  ah  excellent 
essay  on  the  causes  and  reme  Acs  of  blight  in  trees.  These  are 
every  cause  of  weakness,  particularly  cold  stagnant  water;  while 
fresh  running  water  has  a  contrary  efFect-  The  principal  conr- 
aequenqe  of  feliese  causes  is  the  generation  of  insects;  and  the 
honey-dew  is  evidently  of  this  kind*    We  diall  not  abridge  our 
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aathor's  account,  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be  read  entire.-^ 
Mr.  John  Taylors  observations  on  the  beet  plant,  and  the  me- 
thods used  in  Germany  of  preparing  sugar  from  it,  ^  follow. 
Potatoes,  when  frosted,  are  also  saccharine;  and  it  is  worth  con* 
sidering  whether  this  circumstance  may  not  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  procure  either  ardent  spirit  or  sugar.  Every  thing  sweet 
is  fermentable,  even  sugar  of  lead*. — Another  valuaWc  paper 
in  this  class  is  Mr.  Wakefield's,  on  the  powers  of  steam  in  pro- 
moting vegetation.  This  too  can  only  be  perused  with  advan* 
tage  in  the  volume.  It  appears  to  be  very  considerable,  and  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  bark.  f 

This  volume  is  illustrated  by  an  engraved  portrait  of  the  late 
Mr.  Nettleton,  of  Camberwell,  who  left  500/.  to  this  institution, 
which  has  been  lately  paid;  and  some  improvements  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  next  volume,  are  promised  by  the  new  se* 
cretary,  who  has  been  warmly  pjraised,  even  by  nis  antagonist. 
It  will  contain  also,  we  are  told,  an  account  of  a  discovery  of  an 
iron  mine  in  Cornwall,  the  ore  of  which,  as  it 

*— is, proper  for  making  excellent  steel, '  should  not  pass  un- 
noticed.  By  Mr.  Hoskins's  account,  this  ore  contains  from^  25 
to  30  per  cent,  of  iron,  much  argillaceous  earth,  small  quantities 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  a  little  calcareous  earth :  he ' 
stated  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ir*on  is  in  the  proportion  of 
7,654,  estimating  water  at  1000;  that  he  knew  no  other  English  ore 
cajpablc  of  producing  steel  equal  to  his  specimens;  that  the  metalre- 
tains  its  malleability,  whether  hot  or  cold,  and  wa.i  in  either^  case 
equally  tough)  that  the  mine  extends  superficially  above  five;  acres,  is 
within  3  feet  of  the  surface,  and  in  a  load  from  40  to  60  feet  in  deptfi, 
In  support  of  his  observations,  he  laid  before  the  society  Various  ex- 
cellent steel  intruments,  made  from  this  iron,  and  authentic  certificates 
of  its  merit.*     p.xxv. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  die  usual  lists  of  premiurns, 
donations,  subscribers)  &c.  Tlie  number  of  ,§ubscril^TS  is,  wc 
perceive,  greatly  increased.  - 

Art.  IX»-77-Zrtf//^/y  on  the  Irish  Nation :  written  during  a  Visit  to  that 
Kingdom,  in  the  Ar^uf^fn  of  the  Tear  1799.     Bj  George  Cooper,  ; 
Esq.     Bvo.  •is.s^'Wfii.     ^Vhite.     i8oo. 

X  A  KING  advan^ge  of  the  lawyers*  sumnier  vacation, 
our  authpr  oiade  an  excursion  in^Q  IvelaB^di  with  a  view  to  in- 
vestigate the  manner^  and  character  jof  a  uaidou  now  united  to 
us  in  the  closest  b^nds  of  ppiiticaj  9V^^^^^^".t  f^^  ^^^^  was 
well  employed;  an/d  if  we  fek  some  l.istlessuess  }n  perusing 
,twenty-eight  pages  of  a  tedious  preface^  we  were  highly  gratified 
by  the  lettc:rs  themselves,  in  which  the  stiffness  of  ^e  style,  and 
*"  I "  '.'.!; — ' — :■ — .  '  — ',  ,*  i'K   .-; — r- — -rt 

**  Jn*thit  case  He  seem  tb  perceive  thp  relutn  of  the  aceiods  acid  to  Us  fotiiiCjp 

?  o  3 
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a  studied  phraseology,  blended  with  ^qyent  inaccuracies,  wctt 
defects  scarcely  to  be  felt  in  cojnparison  with  the  justice  ef  sen* 
timent  and  accuracy  of  discrimination  on  fhe  most  important 
points  of  government,  civilisation,  and  religion.  The  writer  sees, 
with  his  own  e^es;  he  does  npt  compos  a  panegyric  on  the  I^idt  - 
nation,  yet  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  inany  virtues  which  lie  hid  • 
in  the  rough  ore}  and  the  picture  he  presents  to  us  of  our  neigh-c 
.hours  affords  us  the  pleasing  hopes  that  the  union  of  the  sistsf 
isles  will  he  of  advantage  to  hotn  countries.  But  our  author  is 
not  content  with  describing  the  moral  state  of  the  Irish-,  his  re* 
marks  are  founded  on  the  sanction  of  high  poUticaF  vrisdom^ 
Aristotle  is  named  with  peculis^r  approbation;  and,  in  canvass- 
ing the  notions  of  th^  moderns,  the  prudence  of  the  ancients  is 
not  forgotten. 

In  seven  ktt^s  the  following  subjects  are  discussed:  TTw . 
moral  character  pf  the  Iri$h,  their  government,  religious  di^tincr. 
tions,  agriculture,  and  commerce;  the  causes  of  the  late  rebels 
lion— causes  which  led  to  the  IriA  constitution  of  1782,  and 
causes  which  led  to  the  advantages  of  a  legislative  union  with 
Great  Britain. 

The  general  character  of  the  inh<^bitant;s  of  Ireland  ia  repre- 
sented t30  be  the  prevalence  of  passion  over  reasqn;  vain<^lori» 
jous&ess,  shown  in  idle  conceits  of  genealogies,  and  infinite  legeiw 
dary  tales  of  Iwravery,  liberality,  and  generosity  5  and,  what  i^fre- 
qucnt  in  savkge  nations,  an  excessive  attachment  to  gambling. ' 
These  arc  general  traits;;  but  the  nation  is  divided  into  two 
dasses,  one  consisting  of  the  descendants  of  the  unfortunate 
aborigines,  the  other  of  their  barbarous  conquerors,  Ae  mixed 
r^ce  of  Saxons  apd  Normans.:  The  former  have  hitherto  beep 
the  constant  objects  of  the  tyranny  and  contempt  of  the  latter, , 
Hence  they  differ  litde  from  a  horde  of  Hottentots ;  their  cabins 
or  huts  present  the  most  hideous  picture  of  misery  and  flithiness; 
thev  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  subject  to  their  priests ; 
and  their  indolence  Is  extreme.  The  conquerors,  the  superior 
class,  are  refined  by  an  Engtish  education  and  En^ish  con- 
nexions, are  superior  to  their  teachers  in  ener^  and  eloqucwcc, 
are  distinguished  %  rpmantic  gallantry  toward^  the  fair  sexjf  and 
thc^pirit  of  chivalrjf,  are  remarkaHy  negligent  m  tiieur  religious 
duties,  cruelly  oppressive  to  their  tenantry,  and  'deficient  in 
charity  fo  the  popr.  Their  derision  of  religion  *  mounts  into 
persecution,  where  Ac  reKgion  professed  by  oAers  happens  to 
difier  from  that  which  is  estSD^Kshed  by  law;  the  rich  have  all  the 
intolerance  of  bigo^  without  any  of  mefr  piety.  The  poKshed ' 
minority  pf  the  nation  is  one  hundred  years  behind  England  in 
refinement,  ^d  the  rude  majprity  of  it  is  at  least  five.*  Our  " 
Iwrethren  oh  the  orfier  side  of  me  water  wiH  not,  we  ftar,  be  sa^ 
fisfied  with  this  description^  yet  let  them  refect  that  the  ble- 
mishes in  their  character  arose  from  temporary  cix€umjtances| . 
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and  the  just  encomium  o£  the  writer  on.  their  meritmust  not  bc^ 
omitted.  ^ 

*  1  do  not  know  of  any  country  where  the  character  of  the  people 
la  more  fitted^  by  nature  than  is  that  of  the  Irish  for  the  highest  at-  . 
taii^ments  in  mocal  or  intellectual  excellence.' 

In  eianuning  the  government  of  Ireland,  two  excelleilt  rules 
are  laid  down:  first,  under  ^  a  good  government  the  middle 
rank  of  people  always  most  abounds:   secondly,  under  a  go- 
vernment well  administered  it  iy  always  difficult  to  ascertain  to 
wftich  of  the  three  simple  forms  of  government  the  constitution 
ttimt  approximate.*    Tried  by  these  rules,  the  government  of. 
Irebnd  1$  found  to  be  a$tQnishingly  deficient; -thef^e  is  scarcely 
any  middle  rank  {n  the  country;  and  though  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  the.  English  constitution,  it  was  a  phaptom,  not  a 
reaKty,  '  neither  the  king  nor  the  commons  had  any  real  share* 
of  the  public  authority— out  a  tyrannising  junto,  formed  by  a*, 
coalition  amongst  certain  members  of  both  houses,  constituted' 
an  odious  aristocracy.'     The  efFect  of  this  ai* 
seen  at  Dublin  in  '  the  face  of  beggary,  miser; 
"  which  every-where  presents  itself,  and  in  the  m; 
pubUc  buildings,  and  the  splendor  of  the  patace 

IRleligious  distinctions  increase  the  wretched 
try.     *  The  stigma  of  religion  is  attached  to 
millions  of  cadiolics,  and  to  nearly  one  million  of  dissenters. 
Not  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  protestants  can  h^  said  to 
enjoy  fully  the  benefits  of  civil  government.^    So  glaring  an  in- 
consistency produced  its  natural  fruits,  jealousy  and  oppression 
oil  the  part  of  the  minority,  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority—effects which  we  yet  hope  may  be  subverted  by  an  act  of 
ixniversal  toleration,  for  which  this  writer  is  a  strenuous  ad- . 
vocate.    He  would  encourage  agriculture,  by  destroying  the' 
middle  men  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and  by  long 
Itoses  to  die  latter.     The  immediate  causes, of  the  rebellion  are 
tb  be  seen  in  the  preceding  state  of  teligion  and  government ;. 
the  proximate  causes  in  the  two  factions  created  during  the  ad-: 
ministration  of  lord  Westmoreland.  .*  The  Orange  party  v^s 
formed  to  perpetuate  the  abuses  and  oppressions  of  the.govern- 
ntent,  by  discountenancing  every  innovation.  The  United  Irish- 
men marshalled  themselves  on  the  other  hand,  not  merely  to 
reform  ^1  abuses,  but  also  to  carry  innovation  jto  the  extent  of  se- 
parating the  country  from  Great  Britain,  and  of  making  it  a  free, 
integral,  and  independent  republic/      On  the   acts  of  these 
factions  many  just  remarks  are  made,  and  the  benefits  of  the 
union  displayed  with  a  truly  philosophic  and  patriotic  spirit.    A 
little  too  much  egotism  pervades  the  whole  work;  and  we  should  - 
XCpommend  to  the  writer  to  study  Swift  rather  than  Johnso^i 
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and  Burke^  he  wHl  then  smile  at  die  conclusion  of  the  follov- 
mg  paragraph: 

•  As  for  that  opposition  which  may  arise  from  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  any  part  of  the  Irish  nation,  it  would  be  absurd  that  it  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  measure.  Trifling  points  of  honour  should 
not  keep  us  asunderi  but  rather  in  their  adjustment  conjoin  us  sdll 
lAore  closely  together.  They  should  not  form  obstacles  to  an  union, 
but  as  it  were  clasps  and  hinges  to  it.  They  should  constitute  a  con- 
tignation  which  will  link  the  two  edifices  together.'     p.  198* 

Art.  X. — Discourses,  on  different  Subjects.    By  George  Isaac  Hun" 
ting f or d^  D.D.  fe'r.  VoLII*.  3w.  12/.  Boards.     Cadell  and 
'  Davies.  ' 

By  an  unfortunate  aecident  this  volume  of  discourses  has 
been  with  us  for  a  considerable  time  unnoticed;  and  they  are 
now  so  well  known,  and  their  merit  has  been  in  general  so  wdl 
appreciated,  that  encoxriiums  or  remarks  upon  them  may  seem 
equally  unnecessary.  They  are  not  indeed  calculated  for  a  Very 
xlumerous  body  of  readers;  but,  from  the  talents  and  erudition 
of  the  writer,  they  naturally  claim  the  attention  of  the  higher 
Otdcr  of  the  clergy,  and  of  such  as  are  conversant  with  the  best 
writers  in  sacred  and  profane  literature.  Quotations  from  the 
latter  class  are  suitable  eiiibdlishments  in  some  places  to  com- 
}k)$itions  of  this^kind,  though  in  the  application  of  them  great 
jiidgment  is  requisite ;  and  if  we  cannot  recommend  the  use  of 
such  ornaments  in  general,  we  should  still  more  deprecate  the  in- 
troduction of  a  single  phrase  from  a  profane  writer  as  a  proof  of 
any  position  on  the  nature  of  God,  or  the  relation  subsisting 
between  him  and  fiis  creatures.  Such  points  should  be  demon- 
strated from  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  all  the  writings  of  aU 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity  are  of  no  assistance.  Inere  is  a 
pleasing  ^atiisfaction  in  observing,  that  in  the  thick  darkness  of 
the  heathen  world  some  glimmerings  of  light  occasionally  ap- 
peared, and  that,  by  the  dint  of  unassisted  reason,  the  traces  of 
almost  heavenly  truth  can  be  faintly  perceived.  Yet  in  the  chaos 
of  ancient  philosophy  these  piarticles  of  the  divine  spirit  are  rare; 
and  the.  poorest  peasant  in  our  island  enjoys,  by  means  of  the 
press,  a  library  for  which  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  might  have 
relinquished  all  their  books,  and  have  felt  themselves  ennchedby 
the  exchange. 

It  is  not  often  that  our  author  introduces  a  classical  allusion  or 
quotation  inapplicably;  yet,  if  we  allow  Cicero  to  speculate  in 
his  manner  on  the  divine  excellence,  we  do  hot  wish  for  hi&soi- 
timents  in  the  body  of  a  discourse.  Cicero  has  said  that  virtue 
is  the  same  in  God  and  man,  which  to  us  appears  absurd;  for 

♦  See  Cril.  Rev.  Vpl.  XVIX.  J4ew  Arr.  p.  409. 
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^rtue,,  which  may  he  the  subject  of  praise  in  man,  cannot  he 
predicated  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  formed  alike  tlie  creature 
and  the  quality — ^theman,  and  the  virtue  that  is  useful  to  himj 
or  the  subject  of  his  praise.  Our  writer,  however,  adopts  the 
iiea  x)f  the  Roman  orator.  *  Moral  virtues,  as  they  really  are 
tiie  <ame  in  kind  though  diiFerent  in  degree,  both  in  man  and 
God,  so  they  must  of  necessity  appear  the  same  both  to  man 
and  God.'  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  instance  adduced  shouM 
be  of  a.  virtue  which  no  man  can  suppose  appertaining  to  God: 
tliis  is  gratitude.  For  if  no  individual  can  possiKly  accomplish 
naore  man  what  it  is. his  bounden  duty  to  accomplish,  and  all 
fall  far  short  of  that  accomplishment,  to  whom  is  God  to  be 
grateful?  The  fact  is,  we  cannot,  and  we  ought  not,  to  speculate 
in  this  manner  on  the  Supreme  Existence;  it  Is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  that  his  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as 
our  thoughts.  We  receive  from  him  every  blessing;  but  those 
qualities  which  among  finite  beings  may,  be  caUed  virtues,  can- 
not, by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  so  exalted  as  to  be- 
come applicable  to  a  being  infinite  in  perfection. 

Yet  if  our  author  may  nave  been  seduced,  in  this  instance,  by 
his  attachment  to  a  classical  writer  of  great  authority,  Jie  reasons 
far  better  when  the  question  lies  between  true  and  false  philo- 
sophy, between  true  wisdom. and  the  strange  positions  of  our 
modern  sceptics.  On  this  subject  he  has  exposed,  with  great 
soundness  of  argument,  the  fallacy  of  the  following  opinions: 
*  That  man  retains  in  society  all  his  natural  rights^-That  all  men 
^e. equal.  That  man  is  perfect.  That  any  human  institution, 
can  be  perfect.  That  men  are  not  required  to  be  just  in  public 
life  as  they  are  in  private.*  These  and  similar  maxims  the 
preacher  combats  with  great  success:  and  the  cruelties  exercised 
by  Christians  on  eaf:h  other,  the  great  theme  VTith  infidels,  are 
proved  to  be  by  no  means  imputable  to  a  religion  virhich  incid- 
cates  a  totally  opposite  conduct.  . 

*  To  charge  on  Christianity,  which  in,  itself  is  good,  either  the  er- 
rors or  the  vices  of  the  persons  who  do  indeed  embrace,  but  who 
aJso  pervert  or  disobey  it,  is  so  palpable  an  instance  of  arguing  from 
aiuse,  as  no  just  reasoning  can  possibly  admit.  And  ecjually  unfaif 
is  it  to  blame  Christianity  for  the  consequences  that  ^nsue  from  the 
corruption  ef  its  doctrines  and  the  neglect  of  its  positive  precepts,  as 
It  were  to  blame  jurisprudence,  because  many  have  been  ruined  by 
legal  chicane;  or  medicine,  because  the  deaths  of  many  have  been 
hastened  by  empiricism  ;  or  literature,  because  men,. who  have  turned 
their  abilities  to  the  vilest  of  purposes,  have  written  against  every 
thing  that  is  praise-worthy  and  tutored  before  God  and  man ;  or  com* 
merce,  because  the  supplies  which  it  administers  to  our  wants  are 
employed  to  psunper  the  appetite  of  luxury  and  to  swdll  the  riot  of 
cxcesflu  If  either  Christianity,  or  juri^rudence,  or  medicine,  or  lite* 
rature,  or  commerce,  has  been  made  a  pretended  ground  for  the  in* 
^duction  of  evU|  such  pretence  has  been  in  open  contradiction  to 
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what  was  firit  intended  in  the  cultivation  of  them  ;  and  the  mischief 
h  chargeable^  not  on  them,  which  in  themselves  are  good,  ?ind  which 
in  their  original  tendencies  lead  to  good ;  but  dther  on  the  fbilr,  or 
the  wickednesB  of  men,  who  have  perverted  the  nature  of  these  blee*- 
sogs,  and  have  directed  them  to  improper  ends.  Snrdy  the  ebar* 
Bess  of  the  fountain  is  not  affeetc<^  beeause  its  stxvam  at  a  remote 
distance  is  discdioured  by  the  soil  over  which  it  flows :  nor  nrthe 
Vg^t  Qf  the  sun  therelore  not  bright,  because  on  eailh  we.  may'be-% 
^old  it  through  some  darlc  body  interposed  betw<Qca  our  ey^  ana  the 
source  of  effulgence. 

<  But  farther ;  it  is  disingenuous  in  siuppreasing  this  fact,  viz,  tlnit 
|br  the  thousands  who.  may  have  suffered- in  wars  termed  hoiy,  mil- 
lions have  lived  in  more  undisturbed  enjoyment  oftheir  property,  in 
safer  protection  of  their  persons,  in  stricter  purity  of  morals,  in  more 
uniform  practice  of  private  and  domestic  virtues,  of  social  and  public 
duties,  under  the  benign  and  vital  influence  of  Christianity,  than  un- 
sler  any  other  system  of  religion,  or  avowal  of  irreUgion,  that  c^ 
be  named*  In  no  country,  not  Christian,  are  there  so  many  instances 
q{  gopd  effects  resulting  from  any  .other  oaoee  whatever  as  zsx. 
found  tQ  arise  in  nations  that  are  Christian^  &Qm  ^e  impressions., 
made  directly  and  indirectly  by  Chastianity,  operating  as  it  doe*  on 
our  laws,  our  sentiments,  our  manners,  and  our  lu^bits,'     p.  2^4> 

We  could  with  pleasure  have  dwelt  upon  the  discourse  on 
cducation,'prcachcd  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  Ae  charity  school^ 
and  which  deserves,  attention  from  all  our  instructors  of  youth. 
Some  excellent  sentences  in  the  discourse  preached  before  a 
body  of  volunteers  do  not  /:over;  in  our  estimation,  die  blemidt 
of  Its  general  tendency;  and  to  ^ak  of  *  an  eneniy  perfi- 
dious and  dishonourable^  is  to  employ  lanraagjc  not  well  cal*^ 
culated  to  the  meridian  of  a  prish  pulpit.  The  Spaniards 
treat  us  with  the  same  epithets  j  but  to  whom  they  are  most  ap^ 
plicable  let  the  Christian  minister  leave  other  persons  to  dfecidcj^ 
his  mission  is  of  a  more  important  nature — to  eradicate  perfidy 
and  dishonour  from  every  soil  in  which  tfiesc  weeds  appear,  andi 
not  to  flatter  the  passion^  of  an  audience  by  imputing  such  vicc9 
exclusively  to  either  ^eir  neighboiu^  or  to  their  enemies.  We 
ti^uet  to  the  good  s^sse  of  our  readers  that  they  vrill  see  thcpitv^ 
priety  of -our  noticing  this  faulti  which  has  so  frequently  bec» 
ei^bited  of  late  in  oqr  pulpits  \  and  we  hope  that  it  will  sooq 
become  the  prevailing  opinion  tha):  no  human  politips  ought  tv  . 
he  4Ucnssed  in  that  place,  whence  we  should  rather  be  perpe* 
tuaUy,  admonished  of  our  lueher  claims,  to  that  heavenly  citizen- 
ship, the  vroxOM¥ptay  in  describing  whicli  the  powers  of  eloquencQ 
ca^^^n^yer  be  exhausted. 

^We  have  observed  that  theso^  discotifse^.  2x0  calculalied  &ft 
the  faioher  dasa  of  readers ;  b,ut  they  sm^:  too  mucb  of*  tho 
midniglit  oil'  to  be  gener^y .  approved.  ISbiere  if  one  allu« 
•k>n  in  them  to  tiUage^^  which  we  venture  to  say  will  not  b^ 
Vinderstood  by  any  jcr^on  employed  in  agricidtnral  Qccnpadonsi 
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Ac  honest  famiior  canaot  but  state  otk  begtripg  described  the 
properties  of  a  soil  ^  subact.'  But  su^qh  tetms  are  to  be  allowed  to 
the  learned :  the  basis  of  tke'at  language  indeed  is  £ngiish|  but 
they  niu$t  be  indulged  in  intreducing  words  &om  odier  tongues 
in  preference  to  those  of  n^dve  grpwttx  \  and,  M^hUst  they  write 
for  each  other*!  pierusal  an4.  a4nairatipn  alpne^  it  i^  of  little  con- 
sequence that  il^  ^^itiju^  ]?^y  tK^  be  able  to  construe  their 
sentences.  Yet  •««  d^re  x\d$.  i?ccommen«|^ii^9^lQ  to  a  preacher 
itnless  he  be  stationed  in  a  university;  and  it  maybe  a  beneficial 
exercise^  to  a  ye»ng  cKvine  to  lower  these  discourses  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  a  mixed  congregattoTn. 


Art.  XI.^ — Poems  by  An^  Bannernfan.      i2mo»     |x.  Boardsm 

As  it  is  with  reluct;ance  we  condemn  at  any  time  the  produc- 
•  tions  of  the  fair  sex,  $0  we  experience  a  more  th^n  ordinary  satis- 
faction in  paying  a  ju&|:  tribute  of  applause  to  their  meritorious 

fee" 


compositions.  TW?  ss^tisfactipu  we  feel  in  the  preaeot  instance  j 
for  we  have  perused  tli#  mpdest  v<dume  of  the  poems  of  Anne 
Bannerman  with  al9i09t  umniiced  approbation  Her  effusions  are 
the  genuine  oflipring  of  a  lively  and  excursive  imagination,  re- 
gulated by  the  principle^  of  just  taste,  equally  removed  from 
Uie  uninteresting  duUne^s  of  common-place  on  one  hand,  and 
the  false  glitter  of  ei^H^v^g^nce  and  ambitious  ornament  on  the 
other.' 

As  the  terms  by  mean/*  of  \rhich  we  endeavour  to  describe  the 
phsenomena  of  tnie  mind,  are  necessarily  borrowed  from  the 
vocabulary  of  sensible  objects,  we  are  accustomed  to  charac- 
terise the  sublimer  anA  more  energetic  strains  of  poesy  as  the 
productions,  of  a  masculine  sfitrit^  But  some  stout  champions  of 
the  *  Ri^ts  of  Women*  have  asserted  that  mind  is  of  no  sex. 
We  do  not  intend  to^en^ir  upon  the  dkoussibn  of  this  difficult 
and  delicate  questipn  (for  Ac  fair  decision  of  which  it  is  ob- 
viously requisite  that  one  half  the  jury  should  be  composed  of 
discreet  matrons)^  but  wi&  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that- 
Anne  Bannerman's  Odes  may  be  quoted  as  ^1  irrefragable  propf 
that  the  ardour,  wb.atevefbe  its^  gender,  which  gives  birth  to  lof^ 
thought  and  bold  expression  may  glow  within  a  female  breast.**^ 
Witness  «  The  Spirit  of  the  Air.' 

^  Bae  hpsh'd,  jt  angry  windf,  that  9wcep, 

Resistless,  o'er  the  polar  coast; 
Thou  swell' St  no  more,  tremendous  dccp4 

I  lock  thee  in  eternal  frost. 
My  will  Supreme,  min6  awfiil  sway, 
yb^  earth,  the  aij^  the  sea  obcyj  -  , 
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My  glance  pervades  tKe  realms  of  space; 

Each  hidden  spring,  this  arm  can  trace; 
0*cr  all  the  proRtrate  world  riiy  power  extends^ 
Alike  on  Zembla's  ice,  on  Zaafa's  burning  sands, 

•  Ami^  the  lightning's  forky  flamej 
While,  driven  on  high,  the  billows  roll; 

*Tis  mine  to  loose  the  struggling  frame, 
And  mine  to  soothe  the  parting  souii 

I  come,  on  viewless  winds  reclined. 

To  cheer  the  wretch^  whom  fetters  bind. 

To  crush  the  oppressor's  giant  crest. 

To  hurl  destruction  on  his  breast. 
Amid  the  spoils  his  abject  soid  adores; 
And  [/TiW/r]  trembling  earth  recoils  along  her  utmost  shore*. 

♦  What  form  is  that,  half-hid  in  air. 

Round  whose  pale  brow  the  torrents  roar? 
*Tis  Freedom!  mark  her  deep  despair;    - 

She  points  to  Afric's  bleeding  shore* 
Hark!  what  a  groan! — ^with  horror  wild, 
I  see  the  mother  clasp  her  child; 
*•  My  son,  my  son!"  she  madly  cries j—     • 
Sparc,  monsters,'  spare  her  agonies.— 
Too  late,  for,  rapid,  to  the  vessel's  side 
She^ies,  and,  plunging,  sinks  beneath  the  bilkxwy  tide^ 

•  Proceed  unmov'd,  yc  men  of  blood! 
Your  course  along  the  waters  urge  ; 

No  winds  shafl  vex  the  unruffled  flood. 
Nor  toss  on  high  the  deaf 'ning  surge. 

Now,  for  your  happy  homes  prepare; 

But,  curb  your  joy,  I  meet  you  there, 

■Then,  as  your  friends,  your  in£uit  racc^ 

Rush  wildly  to  your  fond  embrace^ 
Before  yoiir  eyes  a  ghastly  form  shall  8tam$» 
And  o'er  her  infant  weep,  and  wave  her  bedL^mng^  hand. 

*  Fierce  thro*  the  desert's  frightful  sand. 
When  Cancer  rules  the  burning  day. 

The  Arab  leads  his  daring  band. 
Exulting  on  their  perilous  way. 

««  Prepare  !**  he  cries,  <•  prepare  for  war! 

Mark  yonder  sandy  cloud  afar; 

We  share  the  blood,  we  share  the  toil. 

And  we  shall  share  the  glorious  spoil; 
Collect  your  courage, /now  the  foe  is  nigh; 
Victorious,  we  return ;— subdued,  revenge  and  die,** 

«  But,  vengefid,  on  the  rushing  wind, 

I  come  to  toss  the  sandy  waves; 
To  whelm  the  spoilers  of  their  kiitd,    ,  ,       - 

Inglorious,  in  untimely  graves* 
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Yon  livid/  fiame^  that  flings  on  high  , 

Its  teitors  thro*  the  redcL'ning  sky.; 

Olares  on  yoiur  van^  in  awful  state^  . 

The  herald  of  impending  fate. 
1  speak— the  suffocating  blast  descends 
In  clouds  of  fluid  fire;  and  nature's  €onflict  ends. 

*  Where  the  wild  ocean's  heaving  wares 

Boil  round  Magellan's  stormy  coast; 
When  long  and  loud  the  tempest  raves» 

I  mark  the  strainin?  vessel  tost. 
By  night  along  unfathom'd  seas, 
I  see  the  living  current  freeze;    . 
As  horror  grasps  each  fainting  form, 
High  mid  the  fury  of  the  storm: 
Till  the  tall  masts  in  scattered  fragments  lie, 
.  And^  plung'd  amid,  the  surge^  the  sufferers  sink,  and  diCi^, 

*  Soft  be  your  bed)  and  sweet  your  rest. 
Ye  luckless  tenants  of  the  deep! 

Andy -o'er  each  cold  and  shroudless  breast^    -    •  , 

May  spirits  of  the  waters  weep ! 
And  still,  when  awful  midnight  reigns, 
'  My  harp  sHall  join  in  solemn  strains; 
My  Voice  shall  echo  to  the  waves, 
•  That  dash  above  your  coral  graves;  » 

Blest  be  the  gloom,  th^t  vn^ps  each  sacred  head,- 
And  blest  th'  unbroken  sleep,  and  silence  of  the  dead! 

*  High  on  yon  cloud's  cerulean  seat, 

J  nde  sublime  thro'  aether  blue. 
To  fling,  while  reigns  the  power  of  heat,. 
,  On  feinting  earth  the  summer  dew: 
I  bid  the  rose  in  crimson  glow, 
.  And  spread  the  lily's  robe  of  snow; 
I  waft  from  heaven  the  balmy  breeze. 
That  sighs  along  the  sleeping  seas; 
What  time  the^  spirit  of  the  rock  is  nigh, 
To  pour  upon  the  night  his  heaven-taught  melody. 

.*  But,  far  beyond  the.  solar  blaze. 
Again  I  wing  my  rapid  flight; 

Agam  I  cleave  the  liquid  maze, 
Exulting  in  immortal  might. 

O'er  me  nor  cold,  nor  heat,  prevails. 

Nor  poison  from  malignant  gales; 

I  glide  aloi}g  the  trac&less  coast. 

That  binds  the magazines  of  frost;  ' 

Encompass'd  by  the  raging  storm,       .  ... 

I  smile  at  danger's  threat'ning  form; 
I  mock  destruction  on  his  tdw'ring  seatf 
And  leave  the  roaring  winds,  contending  at  my  feet.' 
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The  poem  entitled  ^  The  GenK*  Apfrttitt  tb  ii^  td  possess  un- 
common merit}'  and  much  correctness  oF  tlntnight  and  tenderness 
of  feeling  pervade  the-  *  Vcf $e^  On  ih  Mhimlnation  for  a  Naval 
Victory.*  *  The  Nun*  is  the  least  successltul  of  these  poetical 
pieces*  The  subject^  and  indeed  several  pass^^es  of  this  com- 
position, reminded  us  of  l*<ye*s  Kpistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abeiard, 
perhaps  the  most  et^UiMtdy  fvriMled  poem  to  ^  English  Ian* 
guage— a  competitioil  vnth  which  toiiy  oe  aft  indfcation  of  spirit, 
but  is  certainly  attended  trith  the  greatest  possible  risk.  The 
sonnets,  ten  of  whidl  are  original,  ei^  tratfshted,  and  ten 
founded  on  incidents  in  the  Sorrows  of  wcrtef,  ait,  in  general, 
highly  wrought.  We  shall 'conclude  Our  notice  of  this  elegant 
production  by  transcribing  the  last  of  these  somietts,  of  which 
die  following  passage  of  Goethe'is  celebrated  novel  Is  the  germ: 

•*  Be  at  peace;  let  me  cntttat  ydu,  fee  at  peace f  thc?y  aw  loaded — 
die  dock  strikes  iwelre^^-^I  go>  Challotljei-*Ckari0Cte !  Farewell! 
Farewdll'* 

<  *Tis  Wdnight  now,r— aB  sflefat  ^s  the  toiAb, 
Thou  sleep'sl,  my  Ckarlottel  while  thy  loVer  dies* 
O  that  one  tear  would  bathe  fiay  burning  eyes. 

And  soothe  ihy  sullen  soulS  tr^mendoui  gloOm! 

•  Once  more,  Mt  Ita^!  I  httil  tby  fetourftc  beata^ ,     . 
^du  shin'st  Unsullied^  oti  i  world  of  Wo^» 
"When  gleam  the  hiUs^  iii  thy  t^fetolvidg  |:low,- 

My  soul,  reviving,  from  a  troubled  dream, 

«  Shall  soar,  unfettfcr'd,  thrb*  the  WttWe  of  day« 
O  thou!  for  whom  I  liv*<l,  fbf  «^om  I  die. 
Fare weU  J—fareWell  !-«^h«  k^xA.  h^t  is  nigh. 

That  sees  this  activt  heart  z  dldd  of  clay; 

The  knell  is  rUng^-^Ah^  Chitflotte!  be  at  peace. 
And  lose  my  error>  in  my  blest  release.*    >.  io8. 

A&T.XIL — Strictures  on  the  Asiatic  Establisbtnents  of  Great  Britain  f 
nvith  a  View  to  an  Inquiry  into  thi  true  Interests  of  the  East-India 
Contpany.  Comprehinding  the  Rise  and  Progresf  rf  our  Settle-- 
ments  in  Ittdia^  the  Claim  ofinSvidual  Traders  to  a  Participation 
of  our  Eastern  Commerce^  ivith  an  Elacidation  of  the  Means  by 
iviich  those  Claims  may  be  ntade  €ompatAle  with  National  Pro-' 
sperityy  and  the  Welfare  of  th  Comffinf-  With  a  Chart y  isfc.  55V. 
JSy  WiUiasn  Playjuir,  Author  of  the  Political  »!irf  Commercial 

,    Atlas^  tsfc.^c.    j{to.  \%s.  Boards^    Carpenters^ 

jniFTER  the  pumeroua  works. already  published  On  Indian 
affair^,  it  )s  scarcely  possible  that  any  thing  new  shbuM  arise  on 
tfcs  subject.    From  the  dedication  to  the  British  parliament  wc 
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find  this  volume  was  published  In  November,  17995  when  some 
important  questions  respecting  India  were  expected  to  be  agi* 
tated.  It  did  not  reach  our  hands,  however,  tiU  a  considerate 
time  afterwards,  and  on  perusal  we  foxmd  it  litrie  interesting* 
In  his  preface  Mr.Playfair  observes  that 

*  A  commerce  the  most  productive  in  the  world;  a  commerce 
which  has  emiched  whole  nations  in  all  ages,  only  divides  <5o,ooo/.  a- 
ycar  more  than  common  interest  for  the  amount  of  stock!!,  arid  this 
too  with  the  aid  of  a  territorial  revenue  greater  than  that  of  £ngland 
in  the  time  of  George  the  First,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  empe^r  of 
all  the  Russias  at  the  present  day;  yet  budget  after  budget  is  pro« 
duced,  without  any  one  ever  inquiring  how  all  this  comes  about. 
MilUons  upon  millions,  and  crores  uponcrores,  appearand  vonidi  hkt 
Chinese  shadows,  leaving  but  a  remembrtace  behind;  while  the  natieft 
at  large,  receiving  little  or  no  advantage,  it  at  a  very  heavy  expence  t» 
maintain  a  naval  force  in  the  Indian  Ooeaxu 

■  *  The  true  criterion  of  advantage  in  commerce  is  found  in  its  payi 
ing  for  itsx»wn  maintenance  and  prot^tion.  Now  our  trade  to  India, 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  by  no  means  answers  that 
description ;  for  if  to  the  expcnces  which  the  company  annually  dis- 
burse, are  added  those  p^id  by  the  nation  for  our  naval  establishment 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  shall  find  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit*' 
p.  viii. 

The  author  afterwards  declares  his  intention  of  particularly  ex- 
amining two  great  questions^ that  of  free  trade,  and  that  of  ths 
annual  sum  to  be  paid  to  government.  He  seems  fond  of  the 
double  and  triple  points  of  admiration  (!!  aiid  !!!),  which  not 
only  impress  us  as  pert  and  unargumentative,  but  as  a  foppish 
barbarism  unknown  to  all  our  good  writers  5  and  carrying  in  their 
face  a  clear  proof  that  the  energy  of  the  preceding  sentence 
needs  to  be  noticed  by  something  more  than  its  owif  ihtrinsic 
power. 

We  are  little  inclined  to  follow  him  in  his  verbose  disserta- 
tions, which  have  swelled  >  what  might  have  prdved  an  inter* 
esting  pamphlet  into  a  formidable  volume  in  ouarto. 

In  the  first  chapter  Mr.Playfair  discusses  tne  nature  and  in- 
tention of  chartered  companies,  and  in  what  cases  they  aire  to 
be  regarded  as  monopolies.  In  p.  15. he  warmly  attacks  M* 
Necker  for  blaming  the  English  com  laws,  though  experience 
seems  to  prove  that  Necker  was  right.  In  the  second  chapter 
MnElayfair  treats  of  die  rise  and  progress  of  the  East-India 
company  as  a  commercial  body,  a  subject  sufficiently  trivial.  In 
the  third  chapter  he  discusses  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  East- 
India  company  as  delegated  sovereign  of  tlie  territorial  possesr 
flions  —  an  important  topic^  but  here  treated  without  research  ani 
without  ability.  In  his  fourth  chapter  our  author  proceeds  t(t 
an  examination  of  the  company's  chatter,  and  the  rights*  which  * 
it  grants  and  guaranties.    In  the  fifth  we  iKnd  tbe  finances  and 
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gftijis^of  the  East-India  company,  its'  state  a^  a  commercial  hodj^ 
tnd  reasons  why  it  neither  can  nor  ought  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  trade*  Mr.  Playfair  (p.  59^  must  be  a  great  stranger  ta 
the  Catholic  worship,  when  he  boldly  assorts  mat  no  perfumes 
are  used  in  its  ceremonies.  Chapter  VL  contains  the  state  of 
the  company  in  regard  to  territorial  revenue.  The  next  chapter 
treats  of  the  trade  which  has  been  deemed  illicit,  of  trade  that  is 
illicit,  and  of  free  trade*  In  all  these  topics  we  find  nodiing 
cither  new  or  important*    One  remark  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  In  a  state  of  commercial  prosperity  like  that  in  which  this.coun*- 
try  is,  it  is  natural  to  despise  dangers^  and  to  say,  that  those  who  do 
not  like  it  may  leave  it ;  but  we  cannot  hear  such  language  without 
considering  it  as  the  combined  produce  of  ignorance;  and  vanity  i  for 
though  it  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  a  few  malcontents^  whose 
presence  will  never  benefit  any  country,  yet,  applied  to  men. who  have 
cither  capital  or  industry,  it  is  very  ill  applied  indeed;  and  when  we 
consider  that  oiu-  great  commercial  prosperity  is  the  chief  support  of 
our  immense  national  expenditure,  and  that  they  have  very  nearly- 
kept  pace  with  each  other*  (ever  since  our  expenditure  became  con- 
siderable),  the  smallest  falling  off  is  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  to  be 
carefully  avoided;  and  far  from  thinking  we  are  safe  because  we  are 
existed,  it  may  be  depended  upon  that  .the  very  reverse  is  the  case%' 

In  the  eighth  chapter  Mr.  Playfair  proceeds  to  propose  a  plan 
concerning  the  interests  of  the  East-India  company  with  those  of 
freie  traders,  and  for  ameliorating  the  situation  of  both.  The 
cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  East  Indies  is  particularly  considered^ 
and  the  preference  given  to  the  West-Indian  trade*  On  this 
and  other  topics  qur  author  unaccountably  forgets  that  the  very 
soul  of  an  English  minister  is  money,  and  his  perpetual  object  is 
finance,  finance,  finance.  Hence  ancient  schemes  of  ascertained 
gain  are  preferred  to  any  improvements,  and  hence  the  poor  are 
sacrificed  to  the  monopoly  of  the  rich.  In  private  life,  a  man 
who  regarded  money  only,  and  was  deaf  to  tne  voice  of  fame  or 
beneficence,' would  meet  with  deserved  contempt ;  but  in  a  pub- 
He  capacity  the  case  is  different,  and  we  regret  that  Mr.  PUy- 
fijir  shoula  see  so  little  behind  the  curtain*  He  might  as  well 
propose  to  reduce  ^the  price  of  fishes,  because  we  have  tihe  absolute 
command  of  the  seas^  or  of  spices,  because  we  are  in  possession 
of  the  spice  islands. 

In  the  ninth  and  last  chapter  our  author  treats  of  Ae  ship- 


*  *  In  order  to  sec  how  these  have  kept  pace  with  each  other,  see  a  chart,  pal>* 
4asHe4  by  the  author  of  this  book,  by  W.  Dickie,  stationer,  opposite  Exeter  Change, 
in  the  Strand,  and  Messrs.  Murray  and  Highley,  Fleet-Street,  from  which  it  wiU 
t^c  plainly  perceived,  that,  excc^Jt  during  the  Araericap  ynir^  q^t  exjtorts  and  fe»^ 
auc*  have^  sc»c.rery  nearly  in  two  paraUel  Un«t/ 
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jping  interest,  the  Cape  oiF  Good  Hope,  a  comparison  betweea  the 
value  of  territory  in  India  and  the  commerce  to  it,  with  a  irec»- 
pitulation  and  conclusion.    Tlie  two  latter  are  as  follow: 

*  It  never  vths  the  intentidn  to  aim  at  laying  down  a  complete 
system  for  the  affairs  of  India  5  but  observing  that^  considerable 
changes  must  soon  be  mdde,  to  make  such  observations^  and  give 
such  hints  as  may  he  probably  of  some  use,  when  these  points  come 
to  a  puhlic  discussion. 

*  We  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  trade  to  India  is  the 
most  lucrative  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  it  always  has  been  so, 

'  and  that  to  obtain  possession  bf  it,  or  at  least  to  participate  in  it,  has 
been  the  ambition  of  every  people  who  had  the  means  of  attempting 
it.  Great- envy  has  accompanied  the  possession  of  so  lucrative  a  pur- 
suit, and  considerable  has  been  the  consequence;  but  When  it  has 
"been  wrested  from  those  -who  possessed  it,  their  own  indolence,  rather 
than  the  energy  of  their  rivals,  has  been  the  cause, 

*  When  any  branch  of  commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  individual  mer- 
chants, it  has  many  chances  in  its  favour,  which  it  would  not  have 
if  m  the  hands  of  a  company;  consequently  we  find  that  in  Spain^ 
in  Holland,  and  France,  the  public  companies  fell  off  to  deca^^ 
through  mismanagement,  when  private  adventures  Went  on  yfcU. 

*  Individual  energy  and  intelligence  produce  effects  that  are  not  to 
be  estimated ;  and  from  these  advantages  large  companies  are  cut  off; 
but  the  nearest  thing  that  can  be  substituted  in  the  case  of  a  com* 

f»any  is  new  modifications,  according  to  times  and  circumstances* 
n  speaking  of  reform  and  amelioration  in  the  India  Company,  let 
those  terms  not  be .  taken  as  they  are  when  applied  to  governments, 
of  which  the  case  is  totally  different.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
good  government  are  eternal ;  to  adopt  them  to  circumstances  is  a}I 
that  is  wanted^  but  in  trade  and  commerce  every  thing  depends  on 
^circun^stances,  and  therefore  what  was  originally  good,  without  be- 
ing changed  in  itself,  ^may  become  intolerably  and  completely  bad  5 
and  it  so  happens,  that  most  large  Companies- have  a  species  of  the 
antique,  or  old  fashion,  about  them,  that  require  attention  and  re^ 
dress. 

*  The  acquisition  of  such  great  territories  as  our  company  has,  pro-% 
duced  the  necessity  of  the  government  of  the  country  interfering  ; 
and  we  find  the  Board  of  Controul  established  very  properly  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  consequently  we  find  that  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  company  more  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  things  than  thi* 
commercial  part,  which  is  got  so  prodigiously  in  arrear,  that  greaft 
part  of  the  business  done  affords  little  or  no  profit,  and  some  of  it 
is  attended  with  loss,  while  individuals  of  other  nations  carry  on  trade 
in  the  same  articles. vnth  great  advantage,  though  they  are  very  hea- 
vily shackled^  and  labour  under  many  inconveniencies.  v 

*  The  greatest,  however,  of  all  the  evils,  is,  that  the  capital  of  the 
company  is  totally  inadequate  to  carrying  on  the  trade  that  is. re- 
quired to  be  carried  on  between  this  country  and  India ;  and  that  the 
territorial  affairs  engross  the  principal  attention,  so  that  the  com*, 
merce  is  neglected,  and  not  near  so  extensive  as  it  might  be.     Or- 

Crit.  Ret.  Vol  XXXI,  Jpril,  1801.  2  H 
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der  iiT  the  finances,  a  fair  and  proper  participation  with  free  traders, 
arc  the  remedies  poioted  out ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  the 
evil  increases,  the  cure  must  soon  be  resorted  to. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  affaii-s  of  so  great  a  company  from, 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation  :  what  is  very  important  to  keep 
in  mind  is,  that  a  commercial  nation  cannot  support  a  retrograde 
motion  like  one  that  lives  by  agriculture.  Half  the  devastation  that 
has  been  in  Poland,  or  even  in  Prussia,  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
would  ruin  this  country  for  ever.  We  shall  see  Flanders  and  Brabant 
flourish,  but  we  cannot  expect  ever  to  see  Holland  thrive ;  itom  all 
which  we  may  cpnclude,  that  when  a  nation  is  once  well  advanced,  as 
this  is,  in  a  career  of  commercial  wealth,  there  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  the  ball ;  and,  to  avoid  falling  back,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  effort's  perpetilally  to  advance.  Fortunately  for  this 
kingdom,  we  have  got  greater  and  greater  by  the  industry,  inven- 
tion, and  integrity  of  its  inhabitants.  But  the  trade  to  India 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  rest.  Le^  us  take  care  that  it  does 
not  some  day  retrograde,  and'  so  bring  the  whole  into  a  perilous 
situation. 

*  Too  mucn  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view 
;^to  prevent  it  that  we  have  enlatrged  on  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
"English  houses  to  carry  on  such  branches  of  the  trade  as  they  can 
with  advantage,  in  place  of  leaving  to  foreigners  that  superiority 
^hich  will  drive  that  portion  into  their  hands,  and  capital  out  of  this 
country. 

*  As  to  the  company  embracing  the  whole  of  the  trade,  it  is  not 
possible  ;  and  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  riot  be  wise.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped  that  the. business  will  meet  with  a  candid,  an  en- 

-  lightened,  and  disinterested  investigation.  Not'  forgetting  for  ^ 
moment,  that  the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large,. which  is  connected 
with  the  business,  ought  to  be  attended  to  first ;  and  the  spirit  of 
monopoly,  that  has  on  some  occasions  been  rather  too  visible, 
counteracted,  by  those  liberal  views  of  commerce  which  have  of  late 
so  widely  difTused  themselves,  both  in  the  political  and  mercantile 
world.*     p.  1 1 8. 

An  appendix  is  added  containing  a  few  notes,  chiefly  on  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  company^s  possessions  since  1756.  In  p. 
'17  of  this  appendix  we  iind  that  the  failure  of  the  French  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt  was  foretold,  but  we  are  not  informed  where 
it  is  aftertold,  Mr.  Playfair's  notes  are  indeed  as  often  petulant 
and  irrelevant  as  his  text  is  dull  and  uninteresting  ^  and  that,  ia 
the  comic  phrase,  is  saying  a  great  deaU  The  act  of  1793  closes 
the  book.    Terr  am  ^  Amid! 
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Aet.  ^iL-^An  Historical  Accdunt  of  those  Parishes  in  the  Count j 
of  Middlesex  which  are  not  described  in  the  Environs  of  London^ 

-  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysoni^  M.A.  Jsfc.  4/c^i  i/.  7/.  Boatds, 
Cadell  and  Davks.     1 800, 

W£  have  aiready  given  an^mple  arid  fi:Vourable  account  of 
the  work*  to  which  this  is  an  appendage.  The  advertisement 
will  best  explain  the  author's  design. 

« The  district  treated  of  by  the  author  in  his  former  work,  having 
comprised  so  large  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  he  has 
been  induced,  at  the  suggestion  of  some 'of  his  friends,  to  offer  to 
"  the  public  a  similar  account  of  those  parishes  which  he  has  not  d- 
ready  described;  and  he  presumes  that  another  volume  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Middlesex  will  no^  be  unacceptable,  as  there  is  no  history 
pf  that  county  extant,  nor  is  there  any  but  a  very  imperfect  account, 
of  th^  antiquities  of  the  honour  and  palace  of  Hampton-Court, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  present  vo- 
lume. Although  many  general  views  of  the  palace  have  been  engra- 
ved, yet  the  vanous  beautiful  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  which 
there  occur  have  never  been  delineated  for  prublication  with  tolerable 
accuracy :  of  the  great  hall  there  is  an  engraving  in  some  esteem 
(now  become  scarce),  by  Vardy,  but  the  form  of  the  arches -is  so 
maccurate  as  to  destroy  in  a  great  .degree  its  resemblance  to  the  ori* 
ginal. 

*  The  author  has  experienced  the  same  liberality  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, from  the  keepers  of  the  public  records,  and  (excepting  in 
a  very  few  instances)  from  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  among 
whom  he  cannot  help  distinguishing  sir  Roger  Newdigate,  (to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  the  plat^  of  lady  Newdieate's  monument  in 
Harefield  church,)  as  having  favoured  him,  although  a  stranger, 
with  tl^e  use  of  veiy  valuable  documents,  in  a  irfMnner  more  tnaa 
usually  polite  and  liberal.  For  access  to  parochial  registers,  and  for 
various  local  information,  he  has  again  been  indebted  to  his  brethrea 
the  clergy.  ,  As  his  ackuowledgrnents  to  them  upon  former  occa- 

'  ^ions  have  been  so  far  misconstrued  by  an  anonymgus  writer,  who 
'  professes  to  give  genuine  memoirs  of  living  authors,  as  to  induce 
him  to  assert  that  the  accounts  of  the  several  parishes  in  the  History 
of  the  Environs  of  London  were  written  by  the  respective  clergy, 
and  merely  tacked  together  by  the  avowed  author  \  he  thinks  it  uc* 
cessary  to  explain,  that  their,  communications  have  consisted  of  an- 
swers to  queries  put  by  him  relating  to  the  bound^ies  of  parishes* 
the  number  of  houses,  public  charities,  and  other  paiticulars  which 
their  local  situation  has  enabled  them^to  give  or  procure  from  intel- 
ligent neighbours  conversant  in  each  subject ;  an  employment  which 
they  have  undertaken  v/itli  much  readiness,  and  furnished,  with  rer 
•pect  to  most  of  the  parislics,  such  satisfac^ry  information  as  none 
but  a  resident  inhabitant  could  have  supplied.  It  is  with  great  rc^ 
luctance  that  the  author  speaks  so  much  of  himself;  but  he  cannot 
help  saying,  when  thus  unjustly  accused  of  assuming  the  credit  of 

*  See  Crit.  Rev.  New  Arr.  Vol,  VII,  p.  39^  Vol.  VIII,  p.  86.  and  V«l.  XXVI, 
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•ther  men^s  writings,  that  as  far  as  a  topographical  work  can  have 
4  claim  to  onginafityy  by  being  compiled  from  original  documentSy 
he  can  assert  that  claim,  and  that  no  part  of  the  SQstory  of  the  £n- 
Tirons  of  London 9  or  of  the  present  volume,  has  ^en  written  by  any 
'  other  than  himself. 

'  The  same  plan  has  beea^dopted  by  the  author  in  this  volume  a> 
in  his  former  work,  nor  has  he  been  induced  to  alter  it  by  any  argu* 
ments  which  h^  has  seen  among  the  Strictures  which  it  has  occa* 
sioned.  He  is  aware  that  a  narrative  more  j^ransing  might  have  been  » 
produced  by  excluding  much  of  what  is  contained  in  the  present  anJ 
m  his  former  volumes  ;  but  he  had  another  object  in  view  than  mere- 
ly to  furnish  an  entraining  narrative,  and  intended  that  his  work 
sholild  answer  the  same  ends  of  useful  reference  as  county  histories^  for 
which  it  is  hoped  it  will  not  be  found  wholly  incompetent.  For  the 
purpose  of  tracing  descents  and  making  genealogies,  which  it  is  weU 
known  have  frequently  a  more  important  use  than  iSxt  mere  gratifica* 
tion  of  family  pride,  the  dates  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  (where  so  many  of  the  nobility  and^gentry  have 
had  a  temporary  residence,  remote  from  their  family  seats,.)  will  be 
found  particularly  serviceable  for  supplying  chasms  in  pedigrees, 
which  fi-equent^y  occasion  much  fruitless  labaur  and  research.*  y.  iii. 

The  pj^rishes  here  described  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and 
the  work  is  oxnamented  with  seventeen  phtesj  mostly  etcliings. 
We  shall  not  conceal  it  that  this  volume  has  not  interested  us  so 
much  as  the  former.  In  p.  45  die  ingenious  a\ithor  seems  to 
consider  the  word  Ham^  as  implying  a  village  ;  whereas,  in  the 
old  German,  it  signifies  a  wood,  and  afibrds  the  well-known 
etymon  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh.  Under  the  parish  of  Fekhara 
is  the  following  account: 

•  Extracts  from  the  Register^ 

**  Sept.  3,  buried  William  Wynne  Ryland,  an  engraver,  who  wa» 
executed  at  Tyburn  for  a  forgery  on  the  East-India  Company,  on 
Friday,^ug.  29^  I7^3*" — ^13iis  ingenious  artist  was  son  of  a  copper- 
plate printer  in  the  Old  Biiiley. — fie  was  apprentice  to  Ravenet,  and 
after  liie  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  went  abroad  for  improve- 
ment In  his  art,  i^er  the  auspices  of  his  godfather,  sir  Watkin  Wil- 
liams Wynne.  During  his  residence  at  Paris,  he  gave  such  prooft  of 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  that  he  obtained  a  premium  from  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  London..  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  appointed  engraver  to  his  majesty,  with, a  salary  of  200X  per 
ann^im,  «nd  executed  with  great  ability,  prints  of  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  lord  Bute,  from  Ramsey's  paintings.  He  afterwards 
embarked  in  a  concern  which  proved  unfortunate,  and  involved  him 
in  difficulties  which  led  to  the  commission  ©f  the  forgery  for  which 
ke^ufifered/     ^•49- 

The  account  of  Hampton  and  Hampton-Court  is  die  most 
curious  in  the  volume;  but  the  etchings  of  this  ^e  subject  arc 
too  ntiAterous,  and  some  of  them  of  very  little  importance. 

The  i*epetitron-of  a  variety  of  pages  of  barren  names  willj  we 
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suspect,  furnish  little  amusement,  even  to  the  antiquary^  and  the 
addition,  in  notes,  of  the  well-known  arms,  even  of  tlie  most  ii- 
lustrious  families,  seems  an  idle  waste  of  labour.     Uftdcr  Ux-  ' 
bridge  ive  find  the  following  information: 

*  The  Grand  Junction  canal,  for  the  making  of  which  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained  in  1793,  P^^ses  by  this  town.  It  was  be- 
^un  by  cutting  on  Uxbridge  Moor  the  first  of  May  that  year,  and  has 
for  some  time  been  navigable  from  the  Tnames  to  Uxbridge.  The 
principal  articles  of  commerce  on  this  part  of  the  canal  are  flour^ 
jgrain,  and  coals.  Beyond  Uxbridge  the  canal  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Tring  suhimit  in  Hertfordshire,  and  will  sopn  be  open  as  far  as  Fenny 
Sfratford  :  the  whole,  being  a  distance  of  H2  mUes,  is  expected  to . 
be  completed  in  1 80 1.*     P-177* 

llie  number  of  houses  in  these  twenty-two  parishes  Mr* 
Lysons  computes  at  3^32 ;  and  calculating  five  and  a  half  inha- 
bitants ta  each  house,  die  number  is  1 7,769.  '   ' 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  author  and  his  brother  arc 
occupied  in  a  new  general  survey  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  'pul>- 
Kshed  in  quarto— tlie  counties  arranged  alphabetically.  But  we 
hope  that .  this  description  will  be  free  from  that  antiquarian 
minuteness  which  can  neither  amuse  nor  instruct  one  reader  in 
a  hundred,  and  is  peculiarly  remote  from  the  pursuits  of  the 
present  day.  We  would  recommend  the  imitation  of  the 
Italian  and  French  topographers,  who  are  generally  estranged  ' 
from  that  trifling  prolixity  which  too  frequently  cnaracterises 
English  works  of  the  like  description. 


Art.  XrV. — The  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus.  With  practical 
Inferences  relative  to  Pregnancy  and  Labour^  By  John  Burns^ 
Sturgeon  in  Glasgow.     %vo.  .5/.  Boards,     Longman  and  Rees. 

The  gr^ivid  uterus  has  been  so  often  described,  that  inge- 
nuity is  at  a  loss  to  add  to  the  store  of  minute^  and  perhaps 
useless,  observations.  The  best  labours  of  later  anatoinists  have 
been  most  beneficially  and  successfully  directed  in  destroying  an-  ' 
cicnt  and  pdpular  errors,  which  have  led  to  modes  of  practice 
cither,  trifling  or  injurious.  The  practical  inferences  are  of 
more  importance  3  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Bums  in  thinking  that 
these  shduld  be  connected  and  the  anatomy,  for  the  reasons  he 
assigns.  Surgery,  in  general,  is  only  a  collection  of  practical 
inferences  ^rawn  from  anatomy.  The  rest  of  the  preftce  con* 
tains  good  reniarks  and  a  laudable  view;  but  if  Mr.  Burns,  in 
urging  young  men  to  acquire  a  minute  knowledge  of  their  pro* 
fession,  holds  up  to  them  fame  and  emolument,  we  fear  he  holds 
up  a  prize  in  a  lottery  accompanied  with  innumerable  blanks, 
7hcre  is  a  better  road  to  fortune,  and  a  better  reason  for  his  adyipe 
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•—the  road  is  a  course  of  study  under  the  care  of  a  fashionable 
dancing- piaster 5  and  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  profession  practised  is  best  supported  by  attending  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience. 

The  description  of  the  gravid  uterus  cannot,  as  we  have  said,  be 
new,  but  it  is  perspicuous  and  correct.  In  reviewing  Dr.Nisbet's 
publication*,  we  observed  that  the  immediate  cause  of  labour 
is  not  known*,  but  on  considering  the  subject,  after  reading  th^ 
present  work,  we  think  we  perceive  some  traces  which  lead  to 
an  explanation.  In  eVery  instance  where  an  animal  changes  it$ 
situation,  the  period,  when  it  is  less  adapted  for  one,  and  urges 
on  to  tlie  following,  is  preceded  by  uneasiness  and  inconvenience. 
The  constitution  of  the  fetus  in  the  womb  is  not  calculated  for 
a  continuance  in  that  situation;  and,  among  other  circumstances, 
,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  when  tlie  bulk  of  the  body  and  the 
quantity  of  the  fluids  are  such  as  to  be  no  longer  completely 
oxygenated  by  the  pulmonary  system  of  the  mother;  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  distension  is  so  great  as  t©  disorder  the  be- 
ing who  fosters  it;  an  uneasiness  is  produced,  and  labour  fol- 
lows. It  is  no  objection  to  say  that  a  woman  is  often  peculiarly 
well  immediately  before  labour,  for  th^n,  the  inconvenience  is 
removed  by  the  child  having  fallen  down  lower  in  the  pelvisj  and 
the  process  of  exclusion  having  really  commenced.  That  this,  .or 
at  least  the  former,  has  a  principal  share  in  the  event,  is  obvious 
from  this  circumstance,  that  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  if  an 
obstacle  opposes  the  birth^  or  the  child  is  not  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  it  certainly  dies  about  this  period.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  that  th^  constitution  of  the  child  is  no 
longer  adapted  to  its  pituationj,  and  a  change, must  take  place-^ 
no  other  change  than  that  of  birth  being,  in  natural  cases, ,  ad- 
missible. '  , 

In  the  description,  the  shades  of  difference  from  that  pf  for- 
pier  authors  are  not  material :  that  the  fetus  does  not  iinmediate- 
ly  pass  into  the  ovarium  is  by  no  means  clear;  neither  can  any 
satisfactory  reagon  be  assigned  in  support  of  the  semen  actually 
Teaching  tlie  ovaria  through  the  Fallopian  tube^ :  but  the  whole 
process*  is  truly  in  obscurity.         ,  . 

In  tlie  practical  part  we  perceive  many  niceties  of  distinction 
v/hich  cannot  be  followed,  and  some  obscurities  from  too  great 
conciseness.  Thus  the  language  of  '  tapping  the  uterus,'  in 
^ases  of  retrofjection,  \vould  lead  to  tlie  idea  of  plunging  the 
tirocar  through  the  ?ibdominal  muscjes;  but  we  suspect  that  the 
oper^itipn  is  meapt  to  be  performed  tlirough  the  rectum,  where 
there  \ypuld  be  little  danger.  Cutting  the  cervix  uteri  also,  when 
in  a  cartilaginous  state,  should  h^ve  been  mentioned  more 
guardedly*  One  observation^  on  a  proposed  modern  improve- 
metit,  we  shall  select, 

c"  '  "VM    ■ r-J ■ T 

♦  See  p.  412  of  oar  present  volume^ 
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« When  the  pelvis. is  so.  small,  that  a  child,  at  the  full  time,  camiot 
pass  through  it  alive,  it  has  been  proposed  to  induce  premature  laX 
bour,  about  the  seventh  month,  wheii  the  child  was  smaller.  But 
this  is  an  operation  which  is  very  seldom  advised,  until,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  a  former  labour,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  woman 
could  not  be  delivered  without  the  crotchet,  or  lessening  the  head  of 
the  child.  When  this  is  ascertained>  the  practice  is  most  undoubt- 
edly proper,  and  ought  always  to  be  had  recourse  to  ;  because  it  is 
in  itself  safe,  with  regard  to  the  mother,  and  gives  a  chance  of  life 
to  the  ehild,  who  must  be  inevitably  destroyed,  if  the  head  be  lessen- 
ed, or  the  crotchet  applied.  When  we  have  agrefed  to  perform  thi» 
operation,  we  may  employ  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  os  uteri.' 
If  this  l>e  not  sufficient,  the  puncture  of  the  membranes  always  will 
produce  the  effect.'     p.  G^. 

That  the  membranes  burst  early  in  abortion,  and  that  these 
case^  are  not  so  favourable  as  where  the  rupture  doe^  not  take 
place,  are  assertions  not  walianted  by  experience. 

The  directioris  are  certainly  often  rash  and  hasty,  and  the 
medicines  prescribed,  though  tlie  work  is  intended  for  students; 
by  no  means  guarded  with  proj^er  care.  We  shall  conclude 
with  some  remarks  of  our  author  respecting  the  membranes, 
which  arc  in  some  measure  new,  but,  in  what  relates  to  the  cord, 
we  suspect,  not  true. 

*  The  chorion,  as  well  as  the  amnion,  covers  the  placenta  and  the 
whole  of  the  cord ;  and,  at  this  place,  there  is  either  no  intervening 
jelly,  or  it  is  in  very  trifling  quantity. 

*  These  two  membranes  adhere  firmly  alongst  the  cord  in  the  end 
of  pregnancy  ;  but,  in  the  very  beginning,  they  join  each  other  jnly 
near  the  navel.  There  is  at  first  no  cord,  the  foetus  or  embryo  being 
in  close  contact  with  the  membranes  5  but,  by  degrees,  it  recedes,  and 
a  cord  of  vessels  connect  it  tp  the  placenta.  This  is  always  covered 
closely  by  the  chorion ;  because  this  membrane  is  kept  firm  by  ita 
attachment  to  the  placenta  and  exterior  vascular  coat.  But  the  amr 
nion  is  loose,  and  has  no  such  attachment :  therefore  .the  cord,  when 
the  child  first  begins  to  recede,  is  not  covered  close  by  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  drawn  out  rather  like  a  funnel,  adhering  to  the  cord 
jonly  near  the  navel.  But,  gradually,  the  adhesion  spreads,  and  we 
quickly  find  it  united  to  tlie  whole  cord,  except  a  small  portion  near 
the  placenta.  Here,  likewise,  the  adhesion,  after  some  time,  begins 
to  take  place ;  but,  even  in  the  ninth  month,  we  may  generally,  by 
inflation,  separate  the  amnion,  for  a  little  way,  from  the  cord** 
P.  1^3, 
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AltT.  "jS^ .'^Mefftoirs  cf  the  Life  and  Travels  of  the  fate  Charles 
MJuphersofiy  Esq.  in  May  Africa^  and  America.  Illustrative  of 
Manners  y  CustomSy  and  Character;  with  a  particular  Investigatim 
of  the  Naturey  Treatnunty  and  possible  Impravementy  of  the  Negro 
tn  the  British  and  French  West-India  Islands,  Written  by  Him* 
self  chiefly  between  the  Tears  iy^^  ^^  ^9^'  ^^-  3^-  6rf*  -^^t^A 
Vernor  ^/«/ Hood.     i8oo. 

This  work  is  introduced  into  the  worM  as  containing  a 
history  of  real  biography,  and  a  series  of  actual  adrenturcs:  and 
the  editor  observes,  in  his  advertisement,  that,  if  this  specimen 
should  meet  with  encouragement,  the  remainder  may  shortly 
follow.  > 

In  spite  of  these  declarations  we  arc  inclined  to  conclude, 
from  intrimic  evidence,  that  the  work  is  .a  novel,  composed  by 
the  pretended  editor,  ^ose  thoughts  are  too  exactly  arrangec^ 
and  whose  language  is  too  artful,  to  admit  of  any  other  idea. 
The  publication  is  no  mean  attempt  in  composition  j  but  it  is 

Eolix  in  some  parts.  The  hero  is  a  native  qf  ihe  Scottish 
ighlands,  and  a  younger  brother.  His  father  of  course  wishes 
to  train  hkn  up  to  some  profession,  in  which  industry  may  be 
rewarded  vjrith  opulenqe.  Mr.  Belf oup,  the  schoolmaster,  is 
desirous  of  rendering  him  a  classical  scholar;  and  the  conver- 
sation between  the  pedagogue  and  old  Mr.  Macphjcrson,  though 
tedious,  presents  many  go^  points  concerning  educaticm.  Tne 
inutility  of  what  is  called  a  classical  education  in  the  present 
aystem  of  life,  except  to  the  learned  professions,  is  well  illust 
trated;  but  the  argument  ^ems  not  to  be  destitute;  of  some  na« 
tidnal  prejudices. 

Young  Macpherspn,  for  his  improvement  in  mercantile 
knowledge,  is  sent  to  a  relative  in  Briscpl,  who  is  art  eminent 
merchant,  but  is  brutalised  by  rum-punch  and  violent  passions. 
The  characters  of  this  merchant  and  of  his  daughter  P|jtty  arc 
delineated  from  nature.  . 

*  Another  whim,  from  which  he  never  deviated,  was,  that  at  what* 
ever  time  of  night  he  returned  home,  no  mortal,  whether  domcstici 
friend,  or  str^iger,  were  suffered  to  retire  to  rest  before  his  arrival* 
—This  was  a  kind  of  night-watch  which  he  estabhshed  in  his 
house,  in  imitation  of  that  formerly  kept  on  board  ship :  and  in- 
deed, in  ffeneral,  his  house  may  be' said  to  have  been  governed  by 
rules  cquslly  strict,  and  delivered  in  a  tone  equally  arbitrary,  as  if  it 
had  been  th?  Elizabeth.  Jt  may  well  be  supposed  that  I  could  not 
have  dreamed  of  such  uncommon  practices ;  and  miss  Patty,  who 
possessed  litth  gentleness  or  humanity  of  dispos.ition,  and  who  wisk^ 
cd  to  break  some  jokes  on  the  simplicity  <jf  one  who  had  seen  no^ 
thing  but  regularity  and  decorun^i  m  his  fathered  bouse,  studioushe 
kept  me  ignprant  of  the  secret*  The  very  night  after  nay  arrival,  \ 
was  suffered  to  go  to  bed  early ;  and  about  one  o'clock  in  thc.moni-. 
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iag  was  roused  from  ^  profound  sleep  by  one  of  the  maids^  who 
told  me,  in  seeming  terror^  that  the  captain  was  in  a  violent  rag€^at 
my  having  gone  to  bed,  and  had  ordered  me  to  get  up  and  appear 
before  him  mstantly.  Amazed  at  this  inexplicable  summons,  I  nur- 
rieds.down  to  the  parlour,  and  found  the  old  gentleman  in  a  melan- 
choly state  of  intoxication,  and  miss  Patty  enjoying  the  fruits  oifhcf 
admirable  invention. 

*  On  my  entrance,  I  was  accosted  in  the  following  terms :  **  Come 
here,  sir!  Why, you  d— d  young  dog,  how  dare  you  go  to  bed 
before  I  come  home'— Eh  !  what  ?  do  you  think  you  are  in  your  fa-? 
ther's  house  in  the  country;  where,  because  they  have  nothing  toi 
*amu§e  thenr,  every  body  goes,  stupidly,  to  snore  at  ten  o'clock — * 
Eh !  D — ^n  my  blood,  sir,  if  ever  you  presume  to  go  to  bed  before  I 
come  home,  were  it  six  in  the  morning,  I'll  have  you  tied  upy  you 
young  dog  ! — I  will — ^Aye  !"  In  yetum  to  this  speech  (the  first  of 
the  kind  I  had  ever  heard),  I  asked  pardon,  pleaded  total  ignorance 
of  his  regulations,  and  promised  rigidly  to  observe  them  in  future. 
All  this  time  miss  Patty  continued  laughing  immoderately  at  my  con- 
fusion, astonished  looks,  and  Scotch  accent ;  while  the  father,  drunk 
jas  he  was,  discovered  the  trick,  and  relaxed  in  his  severity.  "So  you 
were  not  told  that  I  should  be  angry  at  your  going  to  bed  before  I 
came  home — Eh!" — **^  No  indeed,  sir  (said  I),  otherwise  I  never 
should  have  gone." — ^^  Why,  you  little  b— !  how  came  you  not  to 
tell  him—- Eh !"- — ^^  Lard,  papa !  I  did  tell  him ;  but  the  boy  was  so 
sleepy  and  stupid,  he  could  attend  to  nothing."—"  Pardon  me,  ma- 
4am!  (said  I)  you  never  mentioned  any  such  thing.  On  the  con-, 
trary,  you  asked  me  if  I  chose  to  go  to  bed  before  I  thought  of  it." 
— ^"  What  1  sir  (said  miss,  colouring  with  shame  and  resentment)^ 
do  you  dare  to  contradict  me  to  my  face  ?" — "  I  have  always  been 
taught,  ma'am,  to  speak  truth,  and  vindicate  myself  when  I  am  un- 
justly accused — I  am  doing  nothing  more  at  present.'*— "  Why, 
here's  a  pretty  fellow  truly !— A  Scotch  boy  to  give  himself  airs  !— 
But  you  must  learn  better  manners  in  this  house,  .sir!" — "  But,  by 
G— Hi  !  he  must  not  (said  the  old  gentleman  firmly) — ^the  boy  talks 
as  he  oug^Pto  do,  and  I  like  his  spirit—^Do  you  go  to  bed,  miss 
Pert,  and^  do  you  sit  dpwn,  boy;  I  want  to  talk  to  you."  Miss 
went  off,  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  muttering  something  about  Scotch 
pride  and  3<^otch  poverty;  and  I  continued  above  an  hour  in  convert 
sation  with  the  old  gentleman,  who  asked  me  a  number  of  quesf 
tions  relative  to  my  father's  family,  presenting  me  with  some  pears^ 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  rolls  and  tumbles,  he  had  bruised  to 
pieces  in  his  pockets.'     p.  63. 

By  this  metchant  Macpherson  is  sei^t  to  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher.  The  West-Indian  characters  and  adventures,  which 
he  there  encounters,  seem  to  be  faithfully  drawn  from  proto^^ 
types.  The  character  of  Mr.  Penguin,  Macpnerson's  new  master, 
is  forcible  and  original,  and  the  negro  persons  of  the  drama  play 
their  under-parts  skilfully.  In  that  island  Mr.  Mqcpherson  be-? 
comes  acquainted  with  a  respectable  French  lady^  madame  Bel- 
lenger,  whose  $tory  occupies  ^  considerable  portion  of  the 
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Tolumc;  but  her  adventures  seem  to  bear  the  same  marks  of 
fictkni  as  the  other  parts  of  the  publication.  Dc  Foq  long  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  concealing  art,  that  of  telling  a  feigned  stery 
in  a.  complete  dramatic  manner,  preserving  the  inborn  shades  oi 
character,  "^ven  the  most  minute  and  evanescent,  exhibiting 
neither  more  nor  less  knowledge,  turn  of  thought,  or  expression^ 
riian  the  identic  character  authorised*  The  late  Irish  tale,  of 
Castle  Rackrent,  with  all  its  merit  in  this  respect,  sometimes 
leares  the  assumed  character  on  the  left  hand.  On  the  part  of 
Rtadame  Bellenger  is  introduced  a  poem,  called  the  *  Remon- 
snrRANCE,*  a  copy  of  which  may  perhaps  please  our  readers* 

•*  Haste!  haste?  my  lov'd  Laura  J;t— away  to  the  grove, 

(One  evening',  enraptur'd,  I  said); 
Mild  beanrs  gild  the  upland,  the  mead,  and  alcove. 

And  melody  bursts  round  the  glade !         . 

**  Tlie  lark,  with  his  female,  so^rs  warbling  on  high ; 

The  thrush  cheers  his  mate  in  the  deH  ; 
The  stream  from  the  mountain  foams  munpuring  by, 

Wliile  Echo  repeats  from  her  celU 

<*  The  turtle's  fond  cooings  come  soft  on  the  gale. 

With  fragrance  flung  fresh  from  tht' thorn; 
And  soon,  Philomela  wul  pour  her  lone  wail. 

And  call  her  lost  lover  till  mom,         ' 

^  •* — Haste  !  join  the  full  chorus  with  lute  and  with  song. 

Ere  Eve  spreads  her  mantle  of  grey  ; 
— ^flaste!  haste!  my  Iov*d  warbler — ^we've  tarried  too  long :     ' 
See  !  Vesper  proclaims  parting  day  1*'    , 

**  Ah,  Edmond  !   (the  fair  one  replied  with  a  smile)" 

How  warm !  how'  persuasive  thy  strain  i 
'TIs  the  language  of  Nature !— a  stranger  to  guil< 

And  Nature  should  ne'er  plead  in  vain. 


<*  If  with  passion  so  ardent  my  Edmond  can  plea< 

When  distant  from  streamlet  or  grove. 
What  !  what  will  he  say,  when  around  bower  and  m* 

All  Nature  breathes  fragrance  and  love  ? 

**  When  the  lark  with  his  consort  soars  blithsome  and  free, 
When  the  thrush  cheers  his  mate  on  the  thorn, 

Will  my  Edmond  not  envy  each  pair  that  we  see, 
Unchill'd  by  cold  prudence  or  scorn  ? 

^<  Wlien  the  turtle  bills  fondly,  or  cooes  through  the  shade. 
Wilt  thou  cease  then  tliy  love-melting  lay  ? 

And  when  Philomel  plaintively  mourns  round  the  glade, 
Ah  !  what  will  my  moralist  say  J'* . 
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'    **  O,  Love  1  how  bewitching,  how  constant  thy  p6wer  I** 

(It  is  thua  thou  would' st  sighing  complain) 
^  •*  When  present,  soft  melody  fills  every  bower; 
When  absent,  *tis  sorrow  and  pain ! 

f^  For  thee,  lonely  mourner !  who  pour'st  thy  sad  lay> 

No  partner  with  love  beats  the  wing ! 
Yet  hark  !  how  yon  choristers  sport  on  each  spray;— 

Hark !  hark  1  how  they  flutter  and  sing  1 

**  No  sorrow — ^no  plaining,  their  transports  annoy  5 
.    'Tis  harmony  fills  all  the  grove  ! 
No  female  affects  to  be  distant  and  coy. 
But  each  chirps  the  language  of  love. 

•*  Ah  !  why  then  should  Nature  (sweet  nurse  of  deEght !) 

Ah !  why  should  she  e'er  be  supprest  ? 
And  why,  my  lov'd  Laura,  when  transports  excite^ 

Conceal  the  best  joys  of  the  breast  V* 

**  'Tis  thus  thou  wouldst  reason-— thuif  pensive  complain ; 

Thus  falsely  Love's  sufferings  rehearse  ; 
For  say,  when  did  passion  adorn  Edmond's  strain^ 

That  Laura  was  deaf  to  the  verse  ? 

**  With  thee  should  I  wander  the  woodlands  amongt 

And  hail  the  full  choir  on  the  spray ; 
Enrapt  join  the  concert,  wjth  lute  and  with  song. 

Till  eve  spread  her  mantle  of  grey. 

**  But,  ah  !  my  false  reasoner !  will  transports  repel 

The  shafts  that  too  quickly  will  wound  ? 
"Will  Slander'^  shrill  pipe  not  be  heard  in  the  dell. 

When  Echo  reverberates  the  sound  ? 

**  Will  the  dove's  cooing  murmurs  ee^h  whisper  controul^    ' 

Fals^^ruel— 'illiberal,  and  mean  ?        '     \ 
WilLjipl^^m  throb  of  Nature  expand  ev*ry  soul 

C^a^Bd  with  envy  and  spleen  ? 

**  TjHjIBno,  fond  declaimer !  nor  transport,  nor  youtti, 
Sft*  Nature's  soft  mandates  avail ;  / 

Nor  all  the  mild  dictates  of  Virtue  and  Truth,  .   • 

While  Custom's  stem  precepts  prevail. 

**  For  these,  (by  inconstancy  render'd  unkind), 

Strict  limits  have  mark*d  for  the  fair ; 
Cold  prudence  must  triumph  6* ex  passion  refin'd| 

Till  Hymen  the  chaplet  prepare. 

**  Alas !  does  decorum  then  rest  on  a  vow  ? 

Or  modepty  spring  from  a  tie  ? 
Po  truth,  love,  and  constancy,  dwell  on  the  bough, 
,   ^nd  from  woman  alone  do  they  fly  ? 
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*•  Sing  oa^  tKcn^  sweet  Varbkrs  !  r-ai  t  cease  aot  tie  strain  f 

Go— -ffuttcr  and  bill  throu^  tW  grove  ! 
But  talk  not»  my  Edmpnd,  of  woman's  disdain,         ' 

While  Custom's  the  tyrant  of  Love  !**     P.  152. 

The  illttstrations  of  the  slave-trade,  promised  in  die  tide-page, 
follow  soon  after;  and  the  manner  of  treating  slaves  is  forcibly 
delineated  from  examples^  real  or  feigoed.  sThe  bad  conse- 
quences of  too  much  lenity  arc  exemolified  in  the  benevolent 
conduct  of  a  planter,  who  was  the  first  nusband  of  niadame  Bel- 
Icnger,  and  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes;  but  a 
good-natured  uncle  secures  for  the  lady  a  cphvenient  retreat. 

A  conversadon  in  this  asylum  arises  oetween  madame  Bellen- 
gcr  and  a  Mr.  Penguin,  ^at  whose  sudden  introducticwi,  however, 
we  are  not  a  Httlc  surpnsed)  on  the  proper  management  of  the 
negroes — ^the  lady  pleading  for  gentleness,  and  defending  tjie  in- 
culcadon  of  religion  and  morals,  while  Penguin  ridicules  her 
ideas  on  the  subject;,  but  this  conversation  is  so  long  that  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself. 
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Art.  i€. — ^  Letter  to  ****  *#♦*♦**,  £sa.  on  Buonapartf*s  Profosa!^ 
for  opening  a  Negociation  for  Peace:  in  which  the  BrUi/^GuarcuUee  of 
the  Crown  of  France  to  the  House  of  Bourbon^  conta^^^tthe  ^Tripk 
and  ^mdruple  AUiancesy  and  renewed  hj  the  Treaty  ^MHfcgr  1783, 
is  considered;  iogetl^r  with  the  Conduct  of  our  National  wl^^  relating 
$0  it.  By  J.  Brandy  CL  M.jf.^c.isfc/  Svo.  2s*  ^^ngtont* 
i8co. 

A  BUSE  of  Buonaparte — abuse  of  Mr.  F035 — abuse  of  the  Whig- 
club—an  indecent  insinuation  against  thelatelord-mayor,whose  conduct 
in  office  has  received  the  thanks  of  the  city,  in  an  address  drawn  up  in 
sych  strong  energetic  language,  that,  both  for  its  elegance  of  diction, 
its  truth,  and  sentiments,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  it  to  this  author, 
imd  to  every  one  of  our  readers',  The  story  of  the  British  guarantee 
is  too  ridiculous  for  any  serious  reinarks;  and  any  one  who  can  have 
the  patience  to  wade  through  $0  much  abuse,  and  so  much  party  pre- 
judice on  a  great  national  question^  juust  have  acquire^  fcehngvof 
which  we  do  not  envy  them  the  possession,  ^ 
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AUT.  17.— Tife  Crimes  ofCSmefs;  or^  a  Review^  tketr  Plans  and 
Aggressions  for  tie  jinnihilation  ^f  the  Liberties  of  Ftance  and  the  Dis" 
membernient  of'  her  7'^rritorie^,  fVHh  illustrative  AiUcdoles^  Military 
and  PoliticaL  By  Lewis  Goldsmith,  8*0.  6s.  Boards.  PttWi^ked  by 
the  Author,  No,  5,  Thavics-Inn,  Holbora.      i8o€.         • 

Tales  of  blood  and  horror!  We  are  jiot  surprised  that  the  writer  . 
could  not  find  among  the  booksellers  a  publisher  for  Kis  werk.  He 
has  attacked,  the  crimes  of  cabinetS  indiscriminately,  without  con- 
sidering whether  they  be  friendly  or  not  to  his  own'  country,'  In  the 
selection  of  his  crimes  he  forgets  to  insert  those  of  the  French  re- 
public We  can  consider  this  work  only  as  a  set-off  to.  the  horrid 
tales  against  the  French  nation,  which  are  dressed  up  by  some  writers 
amongst  ourselves — and  U  diaboHcal  set-off  it  is.  Assassination,  mui> 
der,  ^under,  deceit^  whether  at  Stockholm,  Rastadt,  Paris,  Warsaw^ 
or  Naples,  are,  in  our  eyes,  equally  detestable.  " 

Art.  i^*^^Marengo  ;  <tr  the  Campaign  of  Italy  ^  ly  the  Army  of  Reserve^ 
'tinder  the  Command  of  the  Chief-Consul  Bonaparte*     Translated  from 

.  the  French  of  Joseph  Petiti  Horse-Grenadier  in  the  Consular  Guard. 
N^ith  a  Map  of  the  North-West  Part  of  Italy  ^  shewing  the  Route  of  the 
Army*  To  *which  is  addedy  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Life  and 
Military  Aiiions  of  General  Desaix*     By  C,  Foudras.     8va,  2s.  Cd.. 

.  Jordan.     i8oo« 

The  march  of  Buonaparte  over  the  Alps,  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Marengo,  are  two  of  the  most  distinguished  events  in  the  present  ca- 
lamitous war.  To  an  UngHshmah,  who  has  not  seen  these  stupend- 
ous mountains,  the  former  will  not  excite  such  strong  sensations  of 
ixronder;  but  those  who 'have  visited  them  must  be  struck  with  ex- 
treme astonishment  at  the  vast  exploit-— au  exploit  which  gave  the 
fatal  bjow  to  the  grandeur  of  Austria,  as  well  as  the  whole  confede- 
racy armed  against  the  rising  republic  The  battle  of  Marengo  js  no 
less  distin  fished,  both  from  the  extent  of  its  range,  the  number  of 
jsien  actually  engaged,  the  long  uncertainty  of  the  C9mbat,  than  the. 
almost  total  destruction,  which  previously  prevailed,  of  the  French 
power,  and  the  dextrous  manoeuvre  by  which  it  was  ttius  recovered, 
jBo  as  to  make  our  antagonist  not  only  absolute  masters  of  the  field, 
but  lo  have-H^persed  the  Austrian  force  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing 
remained  but^.Jo  purchase  a  return  into  their  own  country  by  a  rc- 
•irnation  of  aQ  their  conquests  in  the  Genoese,  Piedmont,  and  the 
Milanese,  This  change  from  apparent  ruin  Tfor  Buonaparte,  if  he  had 
retreated  on  that  day  from  the  field  of  battle,  would  on  the  rtext  have 
•till  conquered  his  enemy)  fills  the  mind  with  astonishment;  the  de- 
tail of  it  is  given  here  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  and  deserves  a 
perusal  from  every  one  who  is  fond  of  military  achievements.  • 

Art.  19.—^  Candid  Appeal  to  the  Nation^  upon  the  present  Crisis  f  andth^ 
recent  Change  of  Ministers,     Svo,  is,     Lackington/z«^Co.     1801. 

No  one  that  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  British  constitution 
can  doubt  the  right  of  his  majesty  to  change  his  ministers;  and  he  is 
assuredly  not  bound  to  give  a  reason-  to  any  one  for  such  a  transfer  of 
authority.  It  is  presumed,  in  this  work,  that  the  change  which  has 
lately  occurred  proceeds  from  his  majesty's  refusal  to  accede  to  the 
promised  cmancipationr  of  the  Catholic8-*-a  refusal  he  was  bound  to 
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adhere  to  by  hit  coronation  oath.  This  obligation  wc  cannot  aclmif  * 
He  is  bound  by  that  oath  to  *  maintain  the  Rotcstant  reformed  reK- 
gion  established  by  Jaw;*  Jmt  the  liberation  of  the  Catholics  from 
civil  penakiety  or  their  restoration  to  civil  rights,  does  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  the  true  principles  of  the  Protest^t  religion,  nor  con- 
sequently with  the  Coronation  oath.  We  doubt  not  t^at  the  king  had 
good  grounds  for  dismissing  his  ministers ;  but  we  very  much  doubt, 
notwithstanding  all  tl^t  has  been- said  upon  the  subjoct,  whether  the 
question  of  Catnolic  emancipation  was  by  any  means  the  sole,  or  even 
the  chief,  cause  of  their  dismissal.  The  new  minister  has  peculiar 
difficulties  to  encounter,  from  tlie  conduct  of  hk  predecessor:  the  con- 
fidence of  the  pubHc  having  been  once  so  much  abused,  he  cannot 
expect  much  of.it  ^ill  time  has  sanctified  his  measures;  and  it  is  well 
observed  in  this  work  that  *  plain  speaking  vrill  serve  ail  the  purposes 
of  feir  dealing.* 

Akt.  20. — Fittoficial  Facts  of  the  EtghteerUh  Century  ^  or^  a  cursory 
View^  *ivUh  coipparative  Statements  of  the  Renjenuej  Expendttuf^e,  Debts ^ 
Manufactures^  and  Commerce  of  Great  Britaiy^  8vo.  2/.  td*  Wright. 
i8oi.  ' 

"  Political  arithmetic  is  a  very  difficult  science,  and  its  princrples  arc 
not  as  yet  by  any  means  ascertained.  Exports  and  imports,  balance  of 
trade,  prosperity  of  finance,  are  terms  easily  used,  and  facts  may  be 
/brought  from  each  to  corroborate  almost  contradictory  positions ;  but 
how  they  are  connected  together  we  should  first  determine,  before  wc 
presume  to  draw  general  conclusions  in  favour  or  disfavour  of  the 
greatness  or  felicity  of  a  country.  If  we  allow,  for  instance,  the  fact 
and  reasoning  upon  one  point  in  this  book^  the  capability  of  this 
nation  at  the  present  momwit  to  bear  its  increased  burdens  is,  to  that 
"  evinced  in  tlie  time  of  William  the  Thii*d,  at  the  rate  at  least  of  on^ 
hundred  and  forty-three  to  one.  For  the  balance  of  trade  at  the 
close  of  William's  reign  was  43,326/.;  while  for  the  year  1800  it  was, 
6,044,192/.  And  if  we  take  into  consideration,  says  the  author,  the 
nature  of  custom-house  values,  we  are  to  increase  the  latter  value,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  *  will  be  no  less  than  one  thousand  and  twenty 
times  greater  than  at  the  close  of  king  William's  reign.*  This  is  very 
consolatory  news;  but  unfortunately  this  balance  of  trade  stands 
higher  for  the  year  1800  than  for  any  one  of  the  last  bundced  years; 
and,  as  in  the  year  1785  it  was  orJy  134,000/.  the  power  of  the  coun- 
try to  bear  burdens  in  1800  was  above  forty-five  times  greater  than 
that  in  1785.  Now  these  two  latter  periods  are  sufficiently' within 
the  memory  of  eveiy  one  to  overthrow  the  whole  of  this- part  of 
our  author's  reasonings.  .. 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  an  inference ^rawn  from  the  sale 
of  teas  in- this  countr)',  which  from  50,000  pounds  in  William's  reign 
has  amounted  to  twenty  millions  ;  and  the  medical  conclusion  would 
have  been  that  the  countiy  is  four  hundred  times  as  nervous  nOw  as  in 
the  reign  of  William.  The  *  increased  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  kingdom'  is  merely  referred  to,  but  v/e  looked  in  vain  for  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  it;  for  if  any  thing  depended  on  an  increased 
circulation  of  the  precious  metals,  we  must  in  this  period,  when  they 
Lave  almost  disappeai'ed  fivm  circulation,  be  peculiarly  unfortunate 
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But  though  we  do  not  see  with  the  writer  such  grounds  of  boftsthig, 
from  balances  of  trade  and  increased  taxation,  we  arc  clearly  con- 
vinced with  him  that  trade,  riianufactures,  and  the.  arts,  have  £0  far 
au^Tnented,  that  if  our  taxation  have  increased,  the  power  of  paying 
taxes  has  increased  with  it  alpo ;  but  we  apprehend  that  the  ntxniUes 
which'  fifty  years  ago  were  rising  in  comforts,  and  amelioxatixig 
.their  capitals,  are  at  this  period  diminishing  both,  and  that  in  a  veiy 
serious  degree. 

Art.  21. — j^  Maximum;  or  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Famine:  ad* 
dressed  to  the  British  People^  by  the  Author  of  a  Residence  in  France^ 
during  the  Tears  I792,  I793>  ^794^  *795>  ^^-  Si;^.  U.  6dl 
Wright.    I  Sox. 

If  there  be  any  persons  in  this  country  weak  enough  to  wish  for  a 
maximum,  or,  in  other  words,  to  involve  us  in  all  the  hormrs  of  &- 
inine,  let  him  read  this  work,  in  which  he  will  sec  the  necessary  ef- 
fects of  so  wicked  or  foolish  a  measure.  If  a  maximum  be  establish- 
-ed  at  all,  let  it  be  iirst  begun  with  the  landlords :  let  these  fix  the 
rent  of  their  farms ;  let  the  wholesale  dealers,  the  merchants,  the 
tradesmen,  follow  the  example;  let  it  be  persisted  in  Jjy  every  person 
whose  commodities  the  farmer  consumes,  and  then  the  addition  of 
force  will  show  the  folly  of  such  proceedings.  Every  man  has  a  right 
.to  the  produce  of  his  laboiu:  and  industry  ;  and  the  moment  we  injure 
the  freedom  of  the  market,  that  moment  we  raise  the  price  of  every 
article.  Raw,  inexperienced  men,  like  the  French  legislators,  were 
the  only  class  of  people  v\4io  could  adopt  so  absurd  a  principle ;  and, 
after  plunging  their  country.into  excessive  misery,  they  too,  at  length,. 
saw  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  it. 

Art.  22. — Thoughts  on  the  best  Modes  of  carrying  Into  Effect  the  System- 
cf  Economy  recommended  In  his  Majesty's  Proclamation*  ^vo*  is*  6d* 
Wright.     1801.  ' 

A  very  praise-worthy  attempt  to  enforce  on  all  classes  due  obe- 
dience to  his  majesty's  proclamation.  The  writer  diminished  the 
consumption  of  bread  in  his  family  by  eatitig  none  himself,  and,  what 
was  a  more  difficult  conquest,  by  persuading  his  servants  to  abstain  as 
well.  The  time  in  which  the  want  of  bread  is  most  felt  is  at  break- 
fast— a  meal  which  they  supplied  from  a  kind  of  ha^ty-pudding  of 
.rice-flour  and  oatmeal,  with  a  third  of  water  in  the  milk.  Other 
substitutes  are  recommended ;  and,  with  great  propriety,  the  wicked 
plan  of  a  maximum  is  mentioned  only  to  be  exposed.  In  these 
Thoughts  we  do  not  find,  however,  any  notice  taken  of  hair-powder, 
the  use  of  Which,  in  some  families,  seems  to  be  either  a  defiance  of 
the  king's  proclamation,  or  a  plain  proof  that  they  do  not  Ijelieye  in 
the  scarcity  it  refers  to.  To  pretend  an  anxiety  for  the  saving  of  a 
crust  of  bready  and  at  the  sanie  time  to  look  with  pleasure  on  three 
or  four  servants  standing  about  with  their  heads  and  clothes  covered 
with  the  sustenance  from  which  that  crust  is  made,  are  circum- 
stances not  uncommon  with  ladies  of  fashion,  Who  would  too  fre- 
-quently  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  assist  the  poor,  except  the 
parting  -with  any  gratification  or  object  of  luxury.,      .     . 
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Art.  t^.'^RaJical  Means  of.counUracAigthepreienf  SearcUyy  €tnd pn^ 
^xn^ng  FamiM  infiUure;  tnclii^g  the  rropotal  of  a  Maximum  ftmnJU 
ed  on  a  nsntf  Principle  :  to  *a;Bch  is  prefixed  an.  Addrets  to  the  JLegis" 
ksture^  on  a  Plan  for  nuTtorating  lie  Condition  of  Society  at  large*  Bf 
George  JEdnuardsy  Esq.     8vo.  \s.  6d^    Johnsoo.    iSoi.    . 

In  a  long  dedication  to  members  of  parliameoty  the  author  iJaims 
m  reward  for  his  services.  Among  these  is  enumerated  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  income  bill — ^for  which  no  man  who  understands  equita- 
fclc  taxation  will  thank  him.  <  All  his  plana  labour  under  this  grand 
lobjection,  that  he  makes  government  the  prime  mover  in  every 
things  not  reflecting  on  the  laborious  task  it  has  at  present  tp  per* 
form,  and  on  the  celebrated  French  maxim — haisse%  rious  fcurc-^ 
*  leave  us  alone.'  We  have  seen  the  effects  of  the  interference  of  go- 
^vcmment  in  the  present  scarcity  in  the  brown-bread  act,  and  in  the 
fate  scarcity  by  its  importation  of  com.  We  are  fully  persuade^l 
'  that  improvement  of  society  must  be  produced  by  individual  exer- 
tion,  and  that  the  best  employment  of  government  is  not  to  direct 
this  individaal  exertion,  but  merely  to  prevent  its  in&ingemcnt  oe 
the  rights  of  others. 

Art.  24.— /?«njnfx  on  the  present  High  Price  of  Grain,  and  on  the  Ex^ 
pedltncy  of  farther  Legislative  Restrictionsy  In  order  to  effect  its  Rednc*  ' 
tion*     %vo.  6d*    Jordan.    1801. 

The  best  answer  to  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  voluminous  re- 
ports of  the  house  of  commons  on  the  same  subject,  if  any  one  have 
patience  to  read  them.  A  sure  way  to  increase  the  price  is  to  make 
the  legislature  the  corn-merchant;  and  legislative  restrictions  vrill  only 
-increase  the  evil  which  is  now  the  subject  of  complaint.  In  despotic 
governments,  a  cabinet  may  be  employed  iBt  ways  and  means  to  feed 
the  people;  in  free  governments  the  people  will  feed  themselves.  Ac- 
cidental advances  and  diminutions  in  price  will  be  attended  vrith  Httlc 
inconvenience,  unless  some  cause  equally  absurd  and  powerful  inter- 
fere to  change  the  natural  order  of  thii^  under  the  circumstances  of 
plenty  or  scarcity. 

Art.  25. — Reflections  on  the  jfusiicCf  Advantage,  and  Necessity  of  5- 
mitlngf  within  a  certain  Compasst  the  Price  of  Wheat,  hy  Legislative 
Authority;  addressed  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  By  the  Author  of 
Deamess  of  Provisions,  ^c*^    ^vo.  is*     Stockdale. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  limiting  the  fare  of  Hackney  coaches^ 
because  the  disputes  would  otherwise  be  endless;  but  it  is  not  so  with 
the  price  of  wheat  and  marketable  commodities,  where  the  demand  is 
not  urgent  and  timfe  is  given  for  bargaining.  Who  also  is  to  settle 
this  price,  and  xm  what  data?  As  to. the  idea  of  estimating  the 
quantity  of  corn  in  the  kingdom  by  means  of  excisemen,  it  is  too  ri- 
diculous to  be  entertained  for  one"  moment ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
pamphlet  is  founded  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions,  and  the  omitting  in  its  calculaUon  the  -derangement  and 
speculation  introduced  into  every  class  of  society  by  paper-money.. 
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RELIGION. 

"AltT.  tS.'^^A  Sermon^  preached  before  the  Lords ^  S^rkual and  TempO" 
ralf  in  the  Ahhey^Churck*  Westminster y  on  Friday ^  February  13,  l8oi> 
being  the  Day  appointed^  by  Proclamation^  for  a  General  Fast.  By 
Brownlonvy  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester*  .  4/^.  I  J.  6  J.  Wrighv 
1801. 

That  *  public  virtue  and  public  prosperity  go  hatjd  in  hand  and 
keep  pace  with  each  other/  ia  the  theme  which  afforded  many  useful 
reflexions  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  fast ;  and,  in  introducing 
them,  tne  preacher  h?8  premised  a  proposition  which  we  have  never 
lost  any  opportunity  of  inculcating,  and  which  we  are  happy  to  sec 
sanctioned  by  his  high  authority.  *  Political  details  are  unfit  for  this 
jplace'*— May  this  proposition  Jind  its  way  into  every  pulpit ! 

Art.  27.— Two  Sermons,  on  the  Proclam^Mtion,  December  3,  1806,'  and 
on  the  Genera!  Fast,  February  13,  180 1 ;  preached  at  the  Cathedral f 
Winchester,  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Poulter,  Prebendary yl^c.  Dedicated 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  %vo>,  2s.  Cadell  and 
Davies.    1801. 

Id  a  dedication  of  above  eight  pages  we  are  inforQied  that  Mr* 
Pitt  is  the  greatest  man  that  ever  fived — nil  or^ium  tale;  and,  for  the 
ncKt  eight  hundred  years,  nil  tale  oriiurunn  :  the  country  is  endangered 
^y  his  obligatory  retreat,  and  it  can  done  be  secured  bjr  his  uidis* 
pensable  return.  Our  sovereign,  in  dismissing  this  great  man,  has  . 
thought  differently— the  country  acquiesces  with  the  greatest  com- 
placency— ^and  the  feeble  voice  of  this  writer  will  scarcely  be  heard 
in  the  general  approbation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  king  has  exer- 
cised his  undoubted  prerogative.  The  sermons,  if  sermons  they  caa 
be  called,  treat  on  the  question  of  scarcity,  and  its  remedies ;  whe- 
ther the  war  be  the  origin  of  it — ^the  average  prices  of  wheat — ^thc 
subsistence  of  *  our  foreign  fixed  war-establishments' — ^and  similar 
topics,  better  adapted  to  the  common-hall  of  the  metropolis  thaa 
to  the  cathedral  of  Winchester.  The  only  quotation  from  Scripture, 
in  these  sermons,  is  .balanced  by  one  from  Shakspeare  ;  and  the  rant 
of  Othello  unites  in  sanctifying  this  just  and  necessary  war.  Surely 
the  few  minutes  dedicated  to  religious  instruction  may  be  occupied 
by  more  important  concerns. 

Art.  28.—^  Charge  delivered  at  the  P'isitation  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Salop,  in  this  Diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  in  May,  1 800  ^ 
and  published  by  Desire  of  the  Clergy,  By  John  Chappel  Woodhouse^ 
M.A.l^c.     %vo.  I/.     Longman  <zff^  Reefs. 

The  clergy,  in  requesting  their  archdeacon  to  publish  his  charge, 
liave  performed  an  acceptable  service  to  the  public ;  and  we  shall 
be  happy  to  co-operate  in  their  intention,  by  recommending  it 
strenuously  to  the  perusal  of  every  archdeacon  in  the  kingdom.— 
T'he  charge  contains  much  loc^l  information,  and  affords  a  specimen  • 
of  the  good  that  may  be  done,  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishops, 
by  the  body  of  archdeacons.  This  archdeaconry  contains  5^0  sqvarc 
ixules,  64,000  inhabitants,  and  97  churchesjor  chapels.    Of  thesslast 
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fifty-three  arc  in  a  v^y  laudable  state;  twenty-one  require'  but  little 
expence  to  be  bestowed  upon  them  ;  twelve  have  undergotxe,  or  arc 
Vodcrgoing*)  a  tboroi^gh  repair ;  three  arc  to  be  re-built  5  and  but  fe# 
ipftances  of  backwardness  to  comply  with  the  archdeacon's  jc^qucsts 
have  occurred  ;  for  twenty-nine  of  these  churches  parsonages  are  en- 
tirely wanting,,  thirjy-eignt  are  in  good  repairi  twenty  arc  moderate, 
and  ten  scarcely  habitable.  The  number  of  legal  residents  is  thijrty- 
^ix.  Seventeen  of  the  non-residents  have  provided  resident  curates ; 
'and  fifteen  live  near,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  their  parishes.  The 
number  of  conimunicants  at  Easter  is  five  thousand,  of  dissenters 
seven  tlioi^sand,  who  are  catholics,  presbyterians,  baptists,  quakers, 
unitarians,  or  methodists.  The  income  of  the  clergy  is  here  consi- 
denible,  as,  if  divided  equally  among  them,  it  would  average  to  each 
man  about  200/.  a  year ;  and  if  the  whole  revenue  were  seized  and 
transferred,  as  the  archdeacon  states  it,  to  the  people,  it  would  av^ 
rage  only  5/.  6^/.  a  head  tp  £ach  inhabitant  of  the  archdeaconry.. 
Upon  these  statements  very  judicious  remarks  are  made  by  the  wor- 
thy archdeacoij ;  and  w0  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  as,,  inr  a  pqpu- 
lati<>n  of  ,64,000.  inhabitants,  there  appear  to  be  52,000  on  a  state 
bordering  upon  indifference  to  the  Htes  of  the  church,  al}  the  eier- 
^ions  of  the  clergy,,in  catechising,  instructing,  and  famiharising  them 
to  religious  knowledge,  are  requisite, '  or  the  evangelical  riiissiohaTXCs 
will  here  find  a  very  plentiful  harvest. 

Art.  29. — Freetlom  af  Enqmry^  and  Zeal  in  the  Diffusidn  of  ChrlsiijBtL 
T^ruthy  asserted  and  recommended  in  a  Discourse  dehoered  at  Brhfd^ 
jfuly  9,  1 800,  before  the  Society  of  Ut^arian  Christians y  esfi^Sshed 
tft  the  West  of  England^  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  the 
Praci'tcs  of  Virtue^  iy,  the  Distrihution  of  Book7*.  By  Thomas  Bekiam^ 
l2mo»  11.     Johnson.    1800. 

'the  arguments  in  this  discourse,  independently  of  the  peculiat  reli- 
gious tenets  adopted  by  this  writer,  are  nianly,  juaicious,  energetic, 
and  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  every  one  who  calls  himself  a 
Christian,     Without  freedom  of  inquiry  the  truths  of  religibn  stig- 

'nate,  or  evils  are  produced,  which  the  present  times  ^e  unhappily 
ordained  to  experience.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  latitudinanaii 
system  into  the  church  of  England,  It  was  usual  io  throw  a  discou- 
ragement in  the  way  of  every  one  who  investigated  these  peculiar  te- 
nets. The  people  were  taught  to  think  slightly  of  doctrines,  and 
were  amuSed  with  moral  discourses  alone*     In. consequence  of  this 

^  the  zeal  of  m'any  was  alarmed,  and  the  church  is  now  threatened^ 
with  the  danger  of  schism,  from  what  is  called  evangelical  or  Ittctho- 
dical  preaching.     Among  the  dissenters  the  same  notions  prevailed : 
an  obscure  acknowledgement  of  Christianity  was  considered  as  suffi-^ 
cient,  the  modes  of  belief  wer^  gradually  deemed  of  little  impcj-" 
taiice,  Scriptural  knowledge  was  neglected,  and  they  fell  into  an  In- 
difference, from  which,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  church,  they 

'  stood  in  need  of  being  roused  by  the  new  energies  of  tlie  evangcHcal 
missionaries.  Hence  we  agree  entirely  with  tnis  author  in  his  main 
principle,  that  inquiry  should  be  eyery-where  encouraged,  and  ical 

.recommended.  The  effects  of  knowledge  without  zeal,  andofzcfal 
without  knowledge,  afe'ialniost  equally  pernicious ;  and  it  is  the  duty 
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of  cvtrf  Chrifitian  to  sdmt^aie  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power  the  unioa 
of  these  necessary  qualities. 

Art*.  30»*— (}»  the  Observance  of  the  Sahhath:  a  Sermon.  By  the  Rev. 
i.  H,  HaUorany  D,D.  To  which  is  added  a  Form  of  Morning  and 
£vening  Prayer 9  for  th^  Use  of  Schools.  4/^.  is.  6d.  Rivingtons. 
1800. 

In  a  most  falsome  address  to  the  bishop  of  London,  the  writer  in- 
£3rms  his  lordship  that  be  aims,  in  this  discourse,  '  less  at  elegance, 
than  at  plainness  and  perspicuity.'  We  cannot^  indeed,  ascribe  much, 
merit  to  the  composition  in.  point  of  elegance  j  and  when  we  read  ^of 
*  the  prmciples  of  infidelity,  with  naephitic  coatagion  and  electnQ 
rapidity,  pervading  every  dass  of  society  from  thp  palace  to  the  cot4 
tage,*  we  admire  Johe  author's  idea  of  plainness  and  perspicuity.  We 
reprobate  as  much  as  himself  the  vio:l«ftiQp , of  religious  toleration  by, 
the  anarchists,  of  France — ^yet,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  religioi'i,  and  of  the  church  of  England,  in  which  we  havfr 
been  educated,  we  cannot  allow  the  piles  of  building  formerly  sub- 
sisting in  the  French  churches,-  illummated  every  week  with  usiekss 
tapers,  and  covered  with  images  of  loathsome  reliques,  to  be  *  altars 
of  th€  living  God.*  .The  ,$acramcntal  table  in  our  churches  fotbids 
Us  to  entertain  such  an  idea :  and  if  the  violence  used  by  the  French* 
in  overturning  their  ahars,  be  not  consistent  With  Christian  charity ,we 
must  still  recollect  the  blood  of  the  Protestants  shed  by  the  support* 
^rs  of' those  altars^  and  their  intolerance  towards  every  one  who  did 
.  not  bend  his  knee  to  their -superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Art.  5 1  .^On  the  Difference  hettpeen  the  Deaths  of  the  Righteous  and  the 
U^iciedt  illustrated  in  the  Instance,  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jfohnsonf  and  David 
HuftUt  Esq.'^^J  Sermon^  preached  before  the  tJntversity  of  Oxford^  at 
St.  Mary^s  Churchy  on  Sunday y  July  25,  1786.  By  the  Rev.  WiU 
liam  Agutter^  A.M.  i^c.     8w.  i^.     Rivtigtons.    1800. 

The  despondency  of  Dr,  Johnson,  an4  the  serenity  of  Mr.  Hume, 
at  the  hour  of  their  respective  deaths,  give  occasion  to  the  preacher  to 
show  that  the -terror  fdt  by  a  Cb/istisln  on  leaving  the  world  is  no  ar- 
gument against  religion,  nor  the  calm  of  the  sceptic  a  rational  ground 
for  approvinghis  opinions.  The  case  of  IJr.  Johnson  is  by  no  nieans 
well-treated.  The  miserable,  inconsistefut,  half-g5x)unded  persuasion  of 
religion  in  his  mind  nat>iraUy  clouded  his  latter  dajrs  ;  his  intolerance 
and  bigotry  afforded  hiui  no  security  in  his  last  moments,  when  re- 
presenting to  hiffiself  the  tribunal  at  which  he  «oon  expected  to^  ap- 
pear./ He  had  throu^  Kfe  worshipped  a  God  of  terror,  and  hip 
character- was-  formed' on  that  principle, — ^haughty,  supercilious,  ar- 
rogaht)  uftamkl^.  He  is  respected  for  his  literary  talents :  but  nei- 
ther his  living  nor  his  dying  moments  present  him  to  the  true  Chris- 
tian in  any  other  light  than  an  object  of  pity. 

Art.  32.-r~P^/«  Thoughts ^  submitted  to  Plain  'Understandings ,  upon  a 
prevalent  Custom  dangerous  to  the  EstaBKshnent.  ^vo^.  is.  Rivingtons. 

The  writer  is  sensible  of  the  evil  arising  from  a  very  prevalent 
custom,  but  is  by  no  mesms  aware  of  its  extent,  nor  is  he  qualified 
t«  prescribe  a  remedy.    He  would  apply  caustics  where  lenitives  ar<i 
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required.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  evangdicaly  or  metfiodisticsJf 
prekchers,  has  given  him  an  alarm ;  and  he  is  apprehensive  of  much 
mischief  from  tne  custom  of  sending  missionaries  to  prieach  the  Go- 
spel in  every  villag^e  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  we  would  ask  liim  what 
makes  the  inferior  classes  so  attentive  to  these  missionaries  ?  What 
induces  them  to  quit  their  churches  and  the;r  meeting-houses  (for 
the  dissenters  complain  as  largely  as  the  clergy  themselves  of 
the  general  defection)'  for  these  new-erected  chapels — the»e  licens- 
ed hovels  and  out-houses?  He  has  not  entered' upon  the  answer 
jriven  by  the  evangelical  clcrgry,  whose  cause^  ilevertheless,  wherever 
It  relates  to  schism,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  defend  j  at  the  same  time 
we  cannot  but  discountenance  such  pretended-  supports  of  the  esta^ 
blishment  as  the  present,  as  well  as  every  attempt  to  destroy  a  cause 
by  force  which  should  only  be  attacked  by  meekness,  by  argument, 
by  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  and  by  Christian  love. 

Art.  33. — The  Character  of  the  Kingf  /:f;  Sermon f  preached  tn  the  Ca- 
thedral Church  of  St.^  ?i^^y,  Exeterf  on  Sunday ^  Nov^  the  30/^, 
i8oo.  By  the  Rev.  Jonas  X)enmSf  LL»B,  ^c.  %vo.  zd.  Ri- 
vingtons. 

«  Ifi  the  times  in  which  we  live,  scarcely  a  year  passes  in  which 
some  new  conspiracy  is  not  formed,  and  some  new  pk>t  endeavoured 
to  be  carried' into  effcct.'^The  king's  *  character  presents  the  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  of  a  good,  a  pious,  and  a  Christian  king, 
ruling  ovfer  a  corrupt,  a  profligate,  and. an  abandoned  nation;—^ 
nation,  the  major  part  of  which  consists  of  (1  must  and  ever  will 
spe&k  plainly)  avowed  infidels  and  concealed  atheists.'  It.  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  in  such  a  nation,  that  the' king  *  is  surrounded  al- 
most inevitably  by  many  noble  adultei-ers  and  honourable  de- 
bs^uchees.* — ^We  find'  no  precept  in  Scripture  for  this  mode  of  com- 
jparing  together  king  and  people.  So  strange  a  medley  of  Scripture 
and  politics  does  not  often,  and  vCe  wish  we  had  reason  to  expect 
that  it  never  might  again;  fall  into  our  way  to  examine. 

LAW. 

Art.  34, — Conjtderatgons  on  the  Coronation'Oatb%  to  maintain  tieProte^taxt 
reformed  Religion^  and  the  Settlement  of  the  Church  ofEnghmdj  at  pre* 
Hribed  by  Stat,  i  •  W.  and  M.  c.  6.  and  ^tat.^S*  ^nn.  t.  8.  By  John 
ReevesyBsq.  '  %vq.     zs.Sd.     Wright.    i8oi» 

The  particular  opinioi^s  of  this  writer  on  the  EngU^  constitution 
%re  well  known.  He  can  conceive  the  trUtik  of  the  constitutioB  re* 
maining,  when  the  branches  are  dissevered  from  it ;  and  of  this  trunk 
he  is  now  endeavouring  to  make  a  mere  log^  devoid  alike  of  ttwc 
^d  vitality.  The  mode  of  introducing  the  name  o£  the  sovereign,  in 
this  debate,  we  can  by  no  means  approve.  On  a  rumour,  prc^bably 
.very  ill  founded,  the  authoi?*  justifies  a  supposed  detemdnation  of  his 
majesty  on  a  peculiar  measure  l^ly  to  be  presented  tohin^i  and# 
taking  this  determination  for  granted,  argues  that  the  king  cquM 
not  act  otherwise  without  breaking  his  oath.  To  say  that  a  private 
person,  like  the  author,  should  be  '  thought  unreasonable  or  ob- 
trusive,' for  ofFering  his*  opinion  on  the  proposed  measure,  woulfl  (t 
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"arcry  far  from  our  sentiments ;  for  the  question  admits  of  discussion, 
and  is  equally  open  to  all  2  biit  it  appears  in  the  highest  degree, in- 
flecenty  we  must  cojife^s^  to  obtrude  in  this  manner  the  name  of  the 
sovereigrt  on  the  public.  Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  defence  of 
our  establishment,  are  two  distinct  subjects,  and  ought  to  be  treated 
of  separately ;  yet  this  writer  unites  them  in  the  bame  treatise:  he 
maintains  they  are  necessarily  incompatible,  and  that  the  king  Cannot 
exercise  his  high  prerogative  in  afiirming  the  emancipation,  without 
breaking  the  solemn  oath  he  took  at  his  coronation. 

Much  extraneous  matter  is  introduced, 'to  cloud  the  judgment, 
?nd  to  prevent  it  from  examining  the  simple  question.  The  conduct 
of  churchmen,  presbyterians,  and  Romanists,  at  different  periods,  is 
examined,  as  if  the  last  are  what  they  Were  in  times  antecedent 
to  Henry  VIII. ;  the  present  Presbyterians  (and  very  few  pf  that 
description  now  remain  in  England)  the  same  as  those  at  the  aera  of 
Cromwell ;  or  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  like  their  an- 
cestors at  the  Reformation.  Religious  animosity  has  happily  very 
much ,  subsided,  and  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  may  be 
discussed  without  exciting  the  uneasiness  which  agitated  former 
acfes.  The  coronation-oath  prescribes  to  the  king  the  maintenance 
or  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  established  by  law  ;  and  if  he, 
contrary  to  law,  should  infringe  upon  this  settlement,  without  doubt 
he  would  act  inconsistently  with  this  solemn  pledge  ;  but  the  former 
part  of  the  oath  sufficiently  explains  the  latter.  The  king  swears  to 
govern  his  people  according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on^ 
and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same.  In  the  second  part  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  is  considered ;  audit  is  the  government  of  that 
church  which  is  established  bylaw;  namely,  that  law  which  exists  when 
ihe  king  comes  to  the  crown,  or  which  shall  be  law  during  any  part  of 
his  reign.  The  king  cannot,  by  his  single  act,  affect  the  established 
church ;  for  that  would  be  a  breach  of  his  oath ;  but  if  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  should  agree  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Catho- 
lics, or  aSiy  other  measure  in  which  the  interest  of  the  church  mighl; 
be  supposed  to  be  involved,  we  should  hold  him  guilty  of  treason 
who  presumes  to  maintain  that  the  king  had  broken  his  oath.  It  is 
absuni,  in  these  days,  to  pretend  that  tne  church  has  any  peculiar 
form  which  cannot  be  altered  by  the  legislature.  '  The  authority  of 
the  legislature  is  paramount  over  all  corporatious ;  and  the  king  is 
justly  to  be  esteemed,  by  our  laws,  in  all  things,  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  civil,  supreme.  Whether  his  majesty  assent  to,  or  dissent  from^ 
the  eman^cipation  of  the  Catholics,  every  good  subject  will  confi,. 
dently  abide  by  his  decision ;  and  though  we  may  think  that  th^ 
emancipation  may  be  attended  with  great  advantages,  the  denial  of 
it  is  not  a  nuatter  of  very  high  impoitance.  The  manner  in  which 
the  question  is  here  treated  appears  to  us  equally  dangerous  and  un- 
constitutional  5  and  it  wbijd  have  spared  the  writer  before  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  h^ve  rendered,  in  his  own  estimation, 
the  present  book  unnecessary,  if  he  had  reflected,  that  at  the  time 
when  the  coronation-oath  was  lirst  devised  and  sworn  to,  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Irdand  were  eligible,  by  the  established  law,  to  seatt  iiv 
|bc  Irish  leaate. 
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Art.  35. — A  Letter  to  a  NvhUmanj  on  ^  proposed  Ji^ai  of  the  Penai 
Laws  tvhich  now  rematff  m  Force  mainst  toe  Irish  Rgmem^CaiboUcsy 
from  Charles  Buttery  Esq,  Lincoln* sX^riy  London.  8tw.  \s.  Cog^hlan. 
Every  man  of  liberal  tnind  must  be  desirous  of  seeing  the   dis- 
qualifications, founded  merely  on  religious  opinious,  reinoved  {rom 
our  statute-books  5  and  the  increased  toleration,  under  this  reig^,  is 
a  presage  that  civil  gjovemments  will  very  soon  consult  their  own 
ease,  and  the  comfort  of  the  subject,  by  making  civil  conccras  the 
only  objects  of  their  attention^    Catholics  are  at  present  debarred 
from  a  seat  in  parliament,  as  well  as  from  several  of  our  principal  cl* 
▼il  and  military  offices.     Their  admissibility  to  those  offices  cannot 
be  injurious,  in  any  sense,  to  a  kingdom  whei-e  so  great  a  majoritj 
is  of  the  Protestant  opinion ;  and,  as  to  the  king's  oath,  it  is  wcfl 
observed  here,  that  as  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  rescinding,  some 
time  since,  certain  restrictions  once  binding  on  the  Catholics,  it  cannot 
now  prevent  him  from  granting  them  farther  indulgences.     His  oath 
is  to  maintain   *  the  Protestant  religion  established  by  law;*  and 
that  rehgion  is  equally  maintained,  whether  a  Papist  enjoy  or  not  a 
place  under  government,  just  as  well  as  it  is  now  maintained,  while 
a  great  number  of  Papists  in  our  navy  are  shedding  their  blo6d  in 
defence  of  their  country.  It  must  first  appearVthat  an  attack  is  made 
against  the  Protestant  religion,  before  any  one  should  dare  to  call  the 
|:oronation-oath  in  question  ;  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics 
being  no  attack  at  all  upon  the  church,  the  oath  cannot  be  infringed 
by  any  vote  that  may  ensue.     It  is  well  observed,  also,  in  this  pam« 
phlet,  consistirig  of  twelve  pages  only,  that  when  the  coronation* 
oath  was  fixed  in  Ireland,  Papists  had  seats  in  parliament. 

Art.  36. — An  Inquiry^ Into  the  Necessity ^  Justice^  and  PoKcy^  of  d 
Commutation  of  Tithes,  By  Morgan  Cove,  LL.B,  ^c.  %vo,  3/. 
Rivingtons.     1800. 

The  commutation  of  tithes  is  a  subject  involved  in  very  great  dif- 
ficulties; and,  in  arguing  for  or  against  it,  there  is  no  need  of  fo- 
reign assistance.  We  must  reprobate,^  therefore,  the  insinuations  in 
this  work,  that  the  desire  of  such  a  commutation  arises  from  sinister 
factions  and  Jacobinical  views  :  nor  ought  the  French  revolution  to 
be  brought  in  as  a  bugbear  to  avert  the  mind  from  legitimate  inquiry. 
With  equal  abhorrence  we  remark  the  insinuations  thrown  out  some* 
times,  by  the  advocates  for  the  commutation,  against  the  clergy,  and 
^he  unjustifiable  mode  of  aiming  at  a  seizure  of  their  property,  or 
forcing  them  into  a  compliance  to  their  disadvantage,  by  representf 
ing  them  as  a  useless  body:  Let  the  measure  stand  upon  its  just 
ground.  Allowing  the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  a  support  from  the 
public,  arid  the  necessity  of  an  established  church,  the  true  question 
of  debate  is,  whether  that  support  be  most  advantageously  contri- 
buted by  the  payment  of  tithes,  or  whether  the  clergy  can  keep 
their  relative  situation  in  society  by  aftother  mode  of  salary  ?  We  con- 
fess that  every  thiAg  in  this  wc)rlc,  as  weH  as  what  we  have  derived 
from  our  own  observation,  ana  the  remarks^  of  other  writers,  incline 
us  to  embrace  the  former  opinion  ;  Iftid  to  bcKeve  that  all  the  model 
of  conunutation,  hitherto  suggested^  have  the  necessary  effect  to  df 
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wiinisK  iKe  weight  of  the  clergy,  and  to  render  them,  though  not  in 
the  present  generation,  yet  at  a  future  period,  unequal  to  cope,  as 
ady^tagf  ously  as  they  may  at  present,  with  the  laity.  The  improve*' 
ment  of  agriculture  is  held  out  as  the  great  reason  for  the  commutation; 
yet  the  question  proposed  in  this  work  before  us  should  be  fairly  an- 
swered by  the  agriculturwts: — «  On  comparing  the  quantity  of  land 
subject  to  tithes  with  that  discharged  from  tithes,  do  instances  of 
superior  culture  and  productiveness  abound  more  frequently  on  titbe^ 
free  than  on  untithable  lands  ?'     This  question  is  well  argued  in  the* 
work  before  us ;  and  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  re* 
jceive  due  animadversion.     That  the  clergy  will,  in  a  course  of  time,. 
be  much  injured  by  eommutation,  is  clearly  proved,  by  a  comparison,. 
g£  their  present  probable  state,  if  such  a  commutation  had  taken 
place  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth  :  and  the  difficulties  atteni- 
ipg  a  general  commutation-bill  are  shown  from  the  different  nature  of. 
soils,  corn-rents,  and  tenures  of  tithes,  with  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment.    After  all,  the  commutation  is  rapidly  advancing,   and  the 
advantages  of  inclosure-bills  are  too, great  to  be. resisted  by  a  living 
incumbent.   The  effect  of  the  measure  time  alone  must  di  sco ver.    We 
apprehend  that  it  will  too  much  se<5ilari8e  thfe  clergy,  and  that  the 
nature  of  clerical  property  and  clerical  duties,  will  too  frequently  be 
iiiscussed,  in-no  very  honourable  manner,  under  the  hamnier  at  Gar- 
raway^s.     Against  ^  sijch  a  consequence  the  author  makes  a  noble 
stand;  and,  m  the  general  principle,  we  agree  with  him  j  though  he 
appiears  to  us  to  weaken  his  cau^e  by  travelling  out  of  the  record.    A 
diminution  of  the  volume,  and  judicious  compression  of  the  subject* 
woyld  considerably  increase  its  effect. 

Art.  37.— Coiw/Jtf  Tfhoushts  on  the  Game  Laivs ;  In  nvhlch  an  At^ 
tempi  ts  made  to  show  what  Part  of  them  ought  to  be  retained^  andwhtU 
repealed.'  £y  a  Leicestershire  Freeholder*  Svo.  is.  Chappie.  1800.. 

This  writer  conceives  that  there  was  wisdom  in  allowing  the  pro- 
perty in  the  manor  to  be  separated  from  that  of  the  soil, — a  distinc- 
tion which  naturally  took  place  when  the  claims  for  those  services  on 
which  manorial  rights  were  founded  were  abolished.  The  propriety 
of  this  allowance  may  be  justly  called  in  question ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
,the  foundation  of  more  vexation  and  dispute  than  any  law  now  in 
existence.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  proprietor  of  land  cannot- 
complain,  because  he  bought  the  land,  knowing  that  the  manor  was 
vested  in  another.  The  complaint  is,  that  such  things  should  be  al- 
lowed to  any  party.  The  difficulty  is  insuperable  in  ascertaining 
the  precise  rights  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land  and  of  the  manor  ; 
'  and  we  agree  with  this  writer,  that  if  the  game-laws  be  not,  in  toto^ 
to  be  repealed,  it  would  be  right  to  suffer  all  persons  who  have  pro- 
perty in  land  to  kill  game  on  their  own  estates,  reserving  to  the  lord 
^f  the  manor  the  same  right  of  sporting,  subjected  to  no  action  for 
trespass,  unless  where  specific  injury  had  been  sustained.  The  in- 
increase  proposed,  of  the  duty  on  game-licenses  and  on  dogs,  is  not 
likely  to  be  entertained  by  government,  because  the  last  augmentation 
.  did  not  raise  the  amount  of  the  tax  in  any  proportionate  degive.  The 
argument,  that  cpuntry  gentlemen  require  such  rural  amusement  to 
keep  tlmm  in  the  countrj",  is  scarcely  v^orth  a  moment's  attcijtion. 
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They  are  now  driven  to  London  by  the  Uxes,  which  render  thcjr 
mintions  no  longer  the  seats  famed  for  ancient  hospitality ;  and,  if 
the  game-laws  should  be  repealed,  they  will  still  find  sufficient  amuse- 
ment for  their  horses,  guns,  and  dogs.  On  the  mode  of  selling 
game,  and  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  shot,  we  can  scarcely  bring  our- 
selves to  examine  the  arguments  advanced ;  but  we  cordially  agree 
•with  this  writer,  that  the  game-laws  <  are  so  very  tyrannical,  so  fre- 
quently absurd  and  contradictory  in  themselves,  that,  at  all  events, 
they  ouffht  to  be  revised  5*  and  the  .reversion  vnU,  we  hope,  cad  in 
the  total  repeal — ^forming  as  they  do  one  of  the  last  reliques  pf  feudal 
and  barbarous  manners. 

MEDICINE,  &c. 

AaT.  j8,— -/^/i  Essay  on  the  malignant  Pestilential  Fever  introdueeJ  mta 
the  fVest'Indlan  Islands  from  Boullam  on  the  Coast  of  Guinea^  as  It  ap* 
feared  In  I793>  '794>  ^795>  ^"^  J79^-  ^y  ^'  CMsholmy  M.j).  emd 
Inspector-General  of  the  Ordnance  Medical  Department  In  the  West 
Indus •  Second  Edition^  much  enlarged.  2  Vols,  %vo*  l6s*' Boards. 
Mawman. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1 795,  and  was  noticed 
in  our  XlVth  volume,  New  Arrangement,  j).  380*  It  is  now' greatly 
enlarged,  and  the  principal  positions  enforced  with  a  vast  body  of  ad- 
ditional evidence,  but  with  unequal  effect. ,  We  have  some  reason  to 
think  that  the  yellow-fever  in  the  West-Indian  islands  is  imported, 
fox  it  was  till  lately  unknown  \  but  when  the  author  extends  this  doc- 
trine to  the  yellow-fever  of  the  continent,  he  is  less  successful,  chiefly 
for  a  similar  reason,  that  the  fever  there  is  not  a  novelty.  Additional  art 
^ments  for  the  yellow-fever  being  an  endemic  on  the  continent  we 
offered  very  early,  and  have  transcribed  others  from  other  authors. 
That  the  fomesf  the  original  source  of  the  infection,  resides  in  the 
islands,  is  not  clear  ;  it  may  be  from  Bulam,  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  yellow-fever  of  the  continent  has  been  also  caVried  to 
the  islands— and  from  the  confusion  of  the  two  kinds  we  see  the  ori- 
gin of  some  disputed  facts. 

Our  author's  other  position  he  has  supported  also  with  additional 
force  and  some  success — ^the  utility  of  calomel  joined  With  mercury ; 
and  we  perceive  that  this  practice  is  gaining  ground,  probably  from 
its  decided  benefit.  On  the  whole,  this  enlarged  edition  is  a  valuable 
work,  and  contains  numerous  facts,  respecting  this  singular  and 
fatal  epidemic,  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  tropical  prac- 
titioner* ^ 

Art.  39.— 71^^  Edinburgh  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery;  preceded  ty 

'  an  Abstract  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine^  and  the  Nosology  of  Dr.  Cm* 

len;  and  Including  up<wards  of  Five  Hundred  authentic  Formula ^  from 

,'  the  Bookf  of  St.  Bartholomeiv^Sy  St.' George* s^  St.  Thomas* s^  GufSf 

,    end  Qth^r  Hospitals  In  London^  and  from  the  I^ectures  and  Writings  of 

the  most  emne^t  public  Teachers.     IVith  Four  ^arto  Plates,  neatty  eu' 

gravsdy  representing  the  different  Instruments  used  in  Surgery.  Svo.  14s. 

.  Boards.     Kearsley,    1800. 

The  name  of  a  celebrated  university  may  probably  have  been,  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  editor's,  a  better  passport  to  a  system  of  medicine  than" 
that  of  the  metropolis;  but,  except  the  liberal  use,  made!  of  Dr. 
Cullen*s  system,, there  is,  we  believe,  no  foundation  fl)r*tKe  title*  It 
is  certainly  a  compilation  unknown  to  Edinburgh,  before  its  publica-t 
tion.  We  have  looked  at  it  with  some  care,  and  examined  it  in 
many  different  part«— for  we  will  not  pretend  to  have  read  a  profes- 
sed compilation  of  more  than  800  pages-^-and  shall  proceed  to  offer 
our  opinion  in  general.  ' 

The  introduction  is  of  little  importance ;  yet  it  speaks  of  the  world 
having  already  approved  of  this  work  in  another  form.  We  know 
nothing,  however,  of  its  pre-existent  state— of  its  faults  or  merits  in 
that  period  of  its  probation.  It  cannot  be  Donjiestic  Medicine,  for 
that  is  too  *  good  a  thing'  to  be  allowed  to  assume  another  form;  and 
the  execution  is  also  vei^  different.  The  theory  of  medicine  fol- 
lows ;  but,  though  the  editor  contends  that  this  is  necessarily  ^hort, 
because  much  theory  is  interspersed  with -the  practical  part,  we' 
think  it  in  many  respects  incomplete  :  had  any  thing  been  given  un- 
,  der  this  title  it  should  have  been  much  more  full  and  satisfactory. 
The  practice  of  physic  is  well  'detailed.  After  the  title  are  the  syn- 
onyms of  nos(Slogists,  and  the  principal  systematics^-the  causis  and 
mode  of  treatment  of  each  disease.  The  author  seems  to  have  co- 
pied from  the  best  authors ;  ^and  though  he  has  sometimes  copied 
their  errors  also,  the  selection  is,  we  think,  in  general  judicious.  The 
diseases  of  infants,  and  the  method  of  treating'suspended  animation^  - 
conclude  this  pa^t  of  the  work. 

The  practice  of  surgery  follows — with  which  we  are  not  so  well 
pleased  as  with  the  more  strictly  medical  part ;  yet  it  contains  no  ma- 
terial error  or  misrepresentation.  There  are  some  few  omissions,  which 
might  with  advantage  have  been  supplied.  The  application  of  band-' 
ages,  the  method  of  opening  dead  bodies,  and  the  various  methods 
p?  embalming,  are  properly  noticed.  Sdmt  account  of  the  cow-pox 
forms  an  appendix.  5 

Four  tolerably  good  plates  of  surgical  instruments  are  added,  with 
a  separate  index  to  the  practice  of  physic  and  of  surgery.  The 
addition  of  formulae,  of  which  we  forgot  to  speak,  seems,  in  the 
author  or  editor**  opinion,  tp  be  a  ^reat  improvement.  Our  opinion 
of  their  utility  is  not  so  high  ;  and  we  think,  when  any  medicine  is 
recommended,  no  physician  will  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  direct  the 
eixhibition.  Sonrie  old  formula  we  still  think  should  not  have  been  so 
much  simplified,  and  some  which  seem  to  derive  their  advantages 
from  their  combination  should  still  be  retained.  In  other  respects, 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  noticed  whether  the  substance, 
the  tincture,  or  infusion,  were  the  most  useful  form.  Spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, for  instance,  is  mucH  more  effectual  when  given  with  ho- 
ney, because  the  stomach  bears  it  in  a  larger  dose,  and  volatile 
spirit  seems  to  add  to  the  virtues  of  guaiacum.  These  and  similar 
hints  would  have  been  of  more  service  than  four  of  the  five  hundred 
formuljB  here  transcribed.  Hone^  is,  we  perceive,  mentioned  in  the 
formula  of  sptl  terebinth. ;  but  the  advantages  are  not  pointed  out, 
nor  is  the  prcscriber  apparently  aware  of  them ;  since,  with  honey,  he 
might  have  doubled  the  do^e*     Tb^  volatile  tincture  of  guaisEcum  is 
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best  given  in  milk.  While  looking  at  some  of  ^ese  /ormtik »  a  ^stt* 
rious  error  occurred  to  us  s-^Pr-  Colin  of  Vienna  is  Anglicised  under 
tbc  name  <rf  Dr.  Collins.  This  worjk>  on  the  whole,  is  however 
printed  with  tolerable  care. 

A  nosological  tsd)lc>  one  pointing  out  the  proportion  of  opium 
9nd  mercury  in  the  various  formulae  of  the  Fha^acppceias  of  Lon- 
don and  £(finburgh,  and  another  of  the  altered  names^  conclude  this 
▼ery  bulky  but  useful  compilation. 

Art.  40. — A  Practiced  Treatise  on  the  different  Fevers  of  the  West  In-- 
diesy  and  their  Diagnostic  Symptoms.  By  Williapt  Fovtk^  M»D.  ^c» 
8vo.  2/.  6//.     Symonds.     i8cx>. 

This  very  plain  and  concise  account  of  the  fevers  of  the  West  In- 
dies merits  the  attention  of  the  military  surgeon  ; — the  practice 
is  rational  and  judicious^  We  meet  with  little  novelty  of  remark  ; 
and  vre  do  not  find  any  minute  discrimination  of  circumstances, 
which  perhaps  might  not  have  well  suited  a  compendium  of  this 
kind.  The  symptoms,  whicli  indicate  bleeding  in  the  beginning,  are 
properly  discrirtiinated  j  but  Dr.  Fowle  does  not  seem  peculiarly  aware 
of  the  state  of  congestion,  which  makes  it  advisable  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced-periods. On  the  whole,  however,  we  highly  approve  <^  this 
little  tract,  and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  tropical  practitioner. 
It  is  introduced  by  a  short  and  judicious  account  of  the  weather^ 
and  the  niedical  topography  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

FARRIERY. 

Art.  41.— Cttrxorjf  Account  of  the  various  Methods  of  Shoeing  Horses^ 
hitherto  practised;  with  incidental  Observations*  By  tVilTtam  Moor^ 
croft.     8w?.  2 J.     Nicol.     1800. 

This  tract  is  comprised  in  sixty  octavo  pages,  and  illustratedby  tep 
wooden  cuts.  An  appropriate  dedication  to  lord  Heathfield  explains 
the  author^s  views  respecting  the  subject  of  which  he  is  tp  treat.  By 
this  it  appears  that  he  has  invented  and  brought  into  actual  practice 
a  machine  for  striking  horse-shoes  of  any  given  form,  in  the  manner 
of  die  working.  The  real  object  of  this  pamphlet  seems  therefore  to 
be  subservient  to  the  author's  designs,  in  the  character  of  a  manu- 
facturer of  horseshoes  for  extensive  sale,  as  well  as  that  of  displaying 
his  competency  in  the  veterinarian  ^rt.  The  preamble  naturally  tak^ 
up  the  argument  of  shoeing  horses  va  a  manner  least  calculated  to  de- 
range the  natural  form  and  qualities  of  a  horse's  foot:  the  anatomy, 
the  distribution  of  Uie.difFerent  substances  composing  the  hoof,  &€. 
are  explained  in  a  general  but  perspicuous  way.  The  chemical  com- 
position of  the  hoof  is  slightly  touched  upon ; — this  part  of  tlie  sub- 
ject, however,  deserves  more  atteritiou,  but  the  physiologiijal  reason- 
ing.s  are  cbsely  argued.  ; 

The  sections  of  the  horse's  foot,  exhibited  in  the  cuts,  are  wcB 
chosen,  and  display  what  is  required,  in  a  novel  point  of  view.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  perpendicular  sections  made  crosswise,  so  that 
the  bearings  of  the  foot  upon  the  different  kinds  of  shoe  are  thus  ren- 
dered obvious.     The  author  j^roc^ds  regularly  Jp^^scuss  the  rclatitt 
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jncnta  of  the  varioudy-formed  shoes  in  present  use.  He  grartmis  liis 
4>pisiions  of  their  ^several  properties  by  their  inHuence  upon  the  hoof, 
whether  the  tendency  be  to  preserve  the  natural  form  or  to  derange 
it.  He  justly  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  this  branch  of  the 
veterinarian  art,  -because^  on  it  depends  the  soundness  and  perfection 
of  motion  in  the  whole  animal,  the  safety  of  the  rider,  and  the  only 
-value  of  this  useful  creature  to  mankind.  We  perceive  by  the  en- 
jrravings  that  the  weight  of  the  horse's  body  eventually  falls  ubon  the 
margin  of  the  hoof,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  shoe;  tnat  the 
under  surface  of  the  bones  forms  an  arch,  wliose  bearings  rest  agsunst 
the  margin  or  crust  of  the  hoof.  This  being  the  natural  seat  of 
pressure,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  chief  art  of  msdring  a  horse- 
shoe lies  in  the  adaptation  of  it  to  these  principles.  The  author  points 
put  the  difficulties  which  oppose  manufacturing  horse-shoes  of  the 
shape  which  be  esteems  the  best,  with  a  hammer,  and  has  therefore 
tmder^en  to  stamp  them  as  before  described.  The  result  of  expe- 
rience, and  of  apparently  sound  judgement  in  the  author,  has  deter- 
mined him  to  prefer  a  shoe  which  he  calls  the  *  seated  shoe  of  Mr. 
Osmar  and  Mr.  Clark,' — ^it  is  perfectly  level  on  the  under  and  outer 
margin  to  the  thickness  of  the  crust  of  the  hoof,  when  it  is  levelled 
off,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  the  sole  of  the  horse's  foot  and  the 
further  extension  of  the  iron  shoe.  The  author  concludes  by  re- 
lating some  well-devised  experiments  on  the  causes  of  cutting  inhorses^ 
and  the  means  of  remedying  it,      .  _    ' 

*    EXPERIMENT    I.  . 

f  A  horse  with  a  narrow  chest,  who  had  never  cut,  and  having 
parallel  shoes  on  hisfore  feet,  ^ was  trotted  at  af>out  the  rate  of  eight 
sniles  an  hour  in  a  straight  line,  over  ground  Sufficiently  soft  to  retain 
slightly  the  impressions  of  the  shoes,  but  not  to  admit  the  feet  to 
sink  into  it.    .  /  ' 

*  Two  pa^lel  lines  were  drawn  along  the  track,  including  betv^en 
them  the  prints  of  the  s^oes.  By  these  it  was  found  that  there 
was  regularly  a  distance. of  nine  inches  and  ^half  between  the  outer 
/?dge  of  the  near  fore  shoe,  afid  that  of  the  off  fore  shoe.        '    . 

EXPERIMENT    II. 

*  Shoes  thick  in  their  inner  quarter,  and  like  a  tip,  reaching  only 
lialf-way  on  the  outer  quarter,  were  then  used,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  distance  between  the  outer  edges  of  the  prints  of  the  shoes,  taken 
as  before,  was  regularly  reduced  to  eight  inches  and  a  half.'     ?•  57. 

We  can  safely  recommend  this  little  pamphlet  to  the  practitioners 
and  amateurs  of  this  art.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  tract  of  this  de- 
scription reduced  to  a  moderate  price,  and  of  a  decent  aspect,  so  much 
tetter  adapted  to  general  utility  than  the  gaudy,  hot-pressed  quartos, 
-which  levy  the  worst  of  taxes  upon  useful  literature. 
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Art.  42.— Ti6*  Principlis  of  Er^Rsh  Farriery  vinifrcateJ;  'containing 
Strictures  on  the  erroneous  and  long^xplodid  System,  lately  revi*d/d  at  the 
Vetennary  College;  interspersed  mfitk  cursory  Remarks  on  the  Systems 
of  SoUeysdlf  De  Saunter f  De  la  Fosse^  l!fc.  ^c.  in  which  is  fully  ^di- 
splayed  the  Superiority  of  English  Farriery  over  that  cfForagh  Nations* 
Hy  yohn  Lasuy  A,  V*  r*  late  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Life-Guards^ 
9vo*    Riebau.     1800. 

This  littlt  work  18  kyeOe^  at  Mr.  Coleman  and  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege^ chiefly  on  the  subject  jof  shoeing  horses.  The  directions  of  the 
coUege>  respecting  some  of  the  internal  diseases,  are  severely,  and,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  justly  criticised^  The  principal  observations  of 
Mr.  Coleman,  the  author  contends,  are  taken  from  the  wor^s  of  his  pre-  ' 
ctecessors,  and  apphed  without  adverting  to  tjie  different  practices  in 
different  countries;  so  that  the  criticisms  in  mady  places  directed  against 
the  French  farriery  are  levelled  at  the  EnglisJi,  which  Mr.  Lane  con* 
tends  has  'not  been  improved  Jn  the  college-^Non  nostrum  est,  &c. 
Our  author  is,  however,  in  general  too  violent,  and  exposes  himself  a 
ifttle,  particularly  in  his  declamations  against  anatomy.  In  this  ret- 
tpect  he  reminded  us  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake^eld's  sen,  who  offered  ty 
teach  the  superior  of  a  college  Greek;  by' whom  he  was  aiiswcredL 
*  You  see  me,  young  man  :•— i  never  learned  Greek,  and  I  never  missed 
it.  I  have  a  doctor's  cap  and  gown,  and  io,ock>  florins  a-year,  without 
Greek.  I  eat  heartily  without  Greek: — -in  short,  as  I  do  not  knoTjr 
Greeks  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  good  ip^  it»'  ,    , 

EDUCATION, 

y^RT.  43. — The  Teacher*s  Assistant  in  EngK^  Cdmpositiott ;  or  Bfsy 
Rules  for  writing  Themes  and  composipg  Exercises  on  Subjects  proper 
for  the  Improvement  of  Touth  of  both  Sexes  at  Schools  By  John 
Wedker^  author  of  the  Critical  J^ronopncing  Dictionary ^  £ifr.  i2mo*. 
Robinsons.     1801. 

'  One  of  the  greatest  diliiculties  in  education  ii  to  teach  a  young 
person  to  think  on  a  subject,  and  to  arrange  his  thoughts  *in  writing. 
At  great  schools  |:lie  subject  of  a  theme  i^  proposed^  and  the  boy  rs 
left  alnK)st  entirely  to  his  own  abilities  to  decide  both  upon  the 
matter  and  the  manner  of  expressing  it,  and  whilt  his  years  arc 
often  a  complete  obstacle  to  his  success.  Gradually  to  lead  him 
to  think, and  invent  is  the  great  proof  of  skill  in  the  master.  The 
routine  of  teaching  languages,  or  of  twching  science,  is  easily  ac- 
quired ^^  the  pupil  also  seems  to  be  making  rapid  advances,  and  the 
parent  is  aelignted  with  his  acquisitions.  Hence  ordinary  teachers 
will  often  receive  the  greatest  encouragement:  while  a  good  instructor, 
wha  is  lapng  deep  his  foundations,  may  not  appear  in  so  favourable  a 
point  of  view;  and  not  till  a  revolution  of  years  will  his  scholars  be 
truly  sensible  of  the  advantages  they  have  enjpyed  under  his  tuitiom 
This_ distinction  is  inseparable  in  human  affairs ;  and  the  utmost  thjtt 
can  be  done  is  to  devise  some' methods  by  which  ordinary  tethers  may 
promote,  even  in  defect  of  extraordinary  abilities,  the  ^ejt  ends  of  their 
office.  In  this  respect  the  work  before  us  deserves  the. highest  ccm- 
mepdation  ;  and  we  may  add,  too,  that  the  best  teachers'  w\\\  most 
appreciate  its  advantages',  and  make  the  most  frequent  use  of  it.  In* 
siunces  are  given  of  themes,  essays,  and  narrativesji  by  whi<;h  a  youag 
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?erson  may  be  led  to  form  something  of  the  sanve  kind  for  himself. 
'o  us,  however,  the  theme  docs  not  appear  the  task  best  adapted  for 
a  beginner.  Let  an  easy  narrative  be  read  to  a  class;  let  the  chief 
circumstances  be  pointed  out  to  the  pupils  of  whom  it  is  compoted  ;  - 
and  let  them  immediately  sit  down  and  write  their  own  statement  of 
k.  After  this  let  them,  if  the  tutor  please,  begin  their  examples  ia 
themes.  In  the  same  manner  the  science  of  similes  may  be  taught— 
a  more  arduous  undertaking  nevertheless,  and  which  will  be  found  so 
on  ex|)eriment;  for  youg  mmds  cannot,  particularly  In  moral  subjects, 
find  out,  without  great  difficulty,  the  intervening  idea.  This  work  is 
.  designed  solely  for  teachers ;  and  we  wish  that  every  one  in  the  king- 
dom  would  provide  himself  with  a  copy,  and  follow  the  modes  prc*- 
scribed  in  it  with  his  pupils.  From  the  latter  the- book  should  be 
religiously  secreted. 

Art.  44.—^  concise  English  Grammar y  for  the  Use  of  Schgols*    By  the 
Rev,B*W'ilUs.  i2mo,     Mawman.     i8oi. 

This  is  too  concise  fof-  general  use,  though  in  some  parts  there  is  2 
redundancy.  An  imperrect,  preterperfect,  preterpluperfect— first 
future,  second  future — these  are  hard  w^rds  for  the  English  scholar; 
and  what  the  majority  of  these  terms  have  to  do  with  the  English  verb 
we  cannot  perceive.  Our  nouns  are,  however,  treated  better  than  in 
inany  grammars,  as  the  cases  are  reduced  to  three — -the  nominative, 
the  possessive,  and  the  objective;  but  as  there  is  no  change  in  the 
names  of  persons  or  things  in  our  language,  whether  they  be  thd  sub- 
jects or  objects  of  the  proposition,  we  see  no  propriety  for  intro- 
ducing this  last  case  among  us.  The  English  language  admits  of 
twjo  cases  to  its  names,  the  nominative  and  the  possessive,  and  no  more, 
eiccept  in  its  pronouns,  where  it  borrows  the  objective  case,  or  rather 
retains  it,  from  the  Teutonic,  the  mother  language.  The  appendix 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  teachers  ;  as  it  contains  the  methpd  of 
parsing,  an  exercise  which  cannot  tbe  too  much  used  in  Englbh 
schools;  and  specimens  of  false  English,  to  be, rectified  by  the  scholar. 
By  attending  to  this  plan  of  teaching,  a  schoolmaster  or  mistress  wiH, 
with  great  ease,  establish  a  mode  of  speaking  ahd  writing  in  their 
seminaries  which'  will  set  their  pupils  on  a  level  at  least  with  those  at 
our  public  grammar  schools,  and  occasionally  give  them  the  supe- 
riority in  Englisli  composition. 

Art.  45. — The  Village  Orphan;  a  Tale  for  ToutL  To  which  is  aJded, 
The  Basiet-JlfaicTf  an  original  Fragment.  Ornamented  *tvith  Vignettes 
m  Wood*     l2mo,  is.Sd,  Boards*     Longman  ^iw J  Rees. 

This  tale  is  prettily  narrated;  but  we  can  by  no  means  appreciate 
it  aa  a  tale  for  youth.  It  is  bctt£r  adapted  to  the  class  of  novel 
readers  who  have  attained  their  twenty-fifth  year^  and  then  *  the  simple 
idea  which  evinces  the  affection'  may  be  intelligible  to  them;  but  why 
should  wc  anticipate  the  effect  of  these  impressions  on  young  minds. 
.The  tale  also  abounds  in  hard  words,  and  is  written  in  too  elaborate  a 
^tylc  for  the  class  to  whom  it  is  immediately  addressed. 
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POETRT. 

Art.  46.— «ASSANAFA  ^ETAOMANTIS,   By  (Fra  GUAranS} 
Jhtrisco  Geresteo*     %vo.  gs.  Bcardt.     Hurst.  i8oo« 

This  publication  x&2tjeux  d*esprii  written  in  ridicule  of  tJic  French 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  of  the  famous  dispute  excited  by  ^e  spe- 
culations of  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant  on  the  subject  of  the  Trojan 
War.    The  scene  is  laid  in  hell,  where  Cassandla  is  intrbduced,  thus" 
addressing  die  ghosts  of  Homer  and  the  Grecian  heroes : 

•  Weep,  bard  divide  !  Oh  !  weep,  thine  honours  lost— 

Hark  to  yon  shrieks  on  Charon's  Stygian  coast— 7 

Haste — arouse  the  magic  of  thy  heav*n-bom  lyre. 

And  charm  to  silence  yon  dread  prophet's  ire.— 

T>auntle$8  he  stands^  and  thunders  i^te's  decree,' 

That  Troy,  from  Lethe  rescued^  once  by  thee, 

Shall  die  unpitied — ^all  ^ts  glorious  fame 

To  Troy  unborn  shall  bow,  and  Egypt's  better  claim..'  .  p.  1. 

The  pride  of  the  Egyptians,  on  the  annunciation  of  this  new  dis- 
covery, is  detailed  in  a  humorous  chorus.  In  consequence. of  an  ob- 
tture  intimation  given  by  Cassandra  that  the  Trojan  chiefs  will  1^ 
obliged  to  revisit  earth,  and  <  fight  their  battles  o'er  again'  on. 
Egyptian  ground,  Hecuba,  Hector,  Achilles,  and  t^rians  in  appro- 
priate speeches,  express  great  dissatisfaction  at  being  thus  disturbed 
in  their  enjoyment  of  immortality.  Pari^  and  Helen,  however,  fed 
no  reluctance  at  the  idea  of  renewing  their  corporeal  acquainta(hc^ 
The  Parcae,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  repeating  their  toil  in  a  renews 
©f  the  destiny  of  Troy,  descend,  and  invoke  Daemogorgon  to  audit 
Ais  new  decree.  Jn  the  midst  of  their  incantation  they  are  inter- 
nipted  by  Buonaparte,  who  thus  addresses  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
fei^l  regionavjt     * 

*  Ye  warriors  of  the  Trojan  plain ! 
I  greet  you  all. — Oh  thus  accept  "Embrace, 
And  kiss  fraternal,  last  from  him  receiv'd, 
Who,  in  short  glory  of  his  decadie,  rules 
In  Prance  regenerate,  a  speechful  hall 
Of  lawgivers,  unaw'd  by  chapeau  don'd. 
Or  tinkling  of  the  presidential  belL 
Oh  let  it  rest  upon  your  favoured  lips ; 
^will  rouse  impassion'd  sensibility, 
And  sense  so  clear  of  pow'r  oppressive,  raging 
Within  the' precincts  of  Elysium,  -       • 

That,  aided  by  divine  philosophy, . 
Ye  safa  may  purge  from  despotism,  hell }     ^ 
And  charitably  Pluto's  self  relieve 
From  all  the  cares  of  royalty.'     ?.  5>i. 

But  Buonaparte's  visit  to  hell,  like  his  visits  to  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, is  not  entirely  intended  for  the  benefit  of  his  kind  hosts.  He 
Irishes  to  raide  among  the  warmer  shades  recxiuits  for  his  diminished 
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army;  and  thus  details  his  distresses,  and  tfie  schemes  ^hich  the  /^a- 
^iaris  had  suggested  for  their  relief.  y 

*  <  Thou  ne'er,  -^neas  !  toldst  to  Dfdo 
A  tale  soiuU  of  woe  as  I  do. 
In  Egypt  «tijl  I'm  fast^ — nor  1^^ 
Back  to  transport  my  armies  know. 

Wide  are  known  our  wants  so  grievous —   -  '     - 

(Some^  with  an5i:!ous'zeatto  savt  us^ 
Urg'd  the  secret  penetration 
Of  sulwnadlne  communiqation 
Twixt  Memphis,  and  th' entahgl'd  ways 
Of  royal  Crete's  Daedalian  maze, 
^  "Whe^e  yet  the  helpful  due  ^ot^  He  - 

Of  Ariadne's  constancy. 
Some  the  scheme  of  vessels  gave 
Gliding  'neath  the  storriiy  wave. 
Safe  as  Alpheus'  visit  paid 

To  the  coy  Ortygian  maid.  / 

Some  prais'd  the  aefoiiautic  ckr, 
Charg'd  with  instruments  of  war — 
Stunned  ty  projects  wild  as  these^ 
Your  hell  alone  could  grant  a  hero  ease. 
« — Know  yfe  the  fam'd  Egyptian  plain,  ' 

Where  Achcnisian  Hecate's  fane, 
Ju  gloomy  grandeur,  guards  the  gate 
Of  Pluto's  realms  ?  to  emulate 
Your  hell-sent  heroes  I  began  j 
And  there,  in  guise  republican, 
Bade  th'  infernal  goddess  wave 
All  <:eremony,  and  receive 
A  mortal  guest,  that  wish'd  to  state 
His  griefs  to  hell,  and  learn  his  future  fate.  ^ 
— Jlecate  !  thanks  for  all  the  sense 
Thou  thewdst  of  my  impatience— r 
Vixc  since  by  thee,  I  scape  the  schemefiil  noise 
Of  many  an  o'ehofficious  voice. 
And,  through  thine  aid,  in  timely  hour  appear 
To  thwart  Troy's  heroes'  coward  prayer, 
No  hostile  god  shall  save  my  Trojan  friends 
From  joining  Gallic  hosts;  and  forwarding  my  ends.'  p.  37. 

On  Buonaparte's  retiring  in  full  confidence  that  he  shall  sooji  receive 
.the  welcome  assistance  of  the  ancient  heroes j  Cassandra  suggests  to 
her  associates  an  incantatioii,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  freed 
from  the  odious  obligation  of  returning  to  earth.  In  the  .midst  of 
their  magic  rites  they  are  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  <^  Zoilus, 
Lauder,  Aristarchus,  &c.  who  severally,  and  in  chorus,  vent  their 
dislike  of  old  Homer.  After  these  enters  the  prophet  (Mr.  Brj'-ant), 
followed  by  a  mob  of  ancient  ;ind  modem  philosophers,  ppets,  :&c* 
—The  object  ©f  the  prophet's  visit  is  thi©  exprressed :.        » t* 
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<  So  to  hell's  grim  realms  I  came. 

Jealous  of  xny  welUearnM  name» 

To  claim  my  merited  reward. 

The  sanction  of  Troy's  happiest  bard^ 

And  silence  every  hostile  prater  , 

With  sight  of  Homer's  seal  and  imprimatur/    ?•  73* 

The  question— 

«  Whether  adult'rous  Helen  fir'd  her  Troy, 
Near  Ida's  rivers  or  ^Egyptian  Nile*—*    p.  76. 

is,  however,  stiD  left  subjuSee ;  and  the  piece  concludes  with  the  ex* 
ultations  of  the  ghosts  on  iindiug  that  Cassandra's  predxction  of  the 
^eedy  renewal  of  their  corporeal  cares  is  false* 

By  the  analysis  we  have  given  of  this  little  work,  add  the  extracts 
made  from  it,  our  readers  will  see  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  man 
of  wit  and  learning:  we  are  afraid,  however,  that  his  frequent,  thou^L 
humorous  allusions  to  classic  writers  not  generidly  studied,  will  ren- 
der his  poem  too  obscure  for  the  generality  of  readers ;  and  that 
on  this  account  Cassandra  will,  in  too  many  instances,  be  doomed, 
even  to  lis  mortals, 

*  To  waste  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.* 

Art.  47.-— TiStf  Revoluthn^  or  Britain  Delivered;  a  Poem^  m  Ten. 
Cantos*    Dedicated  io  the  King.     8vo.  6s.  Boards.     Scott.    i8oo. 

We  fear  the  author  of  The  Revolution  is  not  weU  founded  in  the 
self-complacent  assertion  with  which  his  preface  commences: — 
*  This  work,'  says  he,  *  from  the  nature  of  its  subjtfct,  cannot  fail 
of  being  highly  popular.'  It  has  often  been  matter  of  sorrow  to 
every  sincere  lover  of  the  British  constitution  to  observe  that  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  have  been  long  becoming  unfa- 
shionable ;  nor  can  we  congratulate  the  public  on  any  new  lustre  be- 
ing reflected  upon  it,  or  any  additional .  interest  excited  in  it,  by  the 
publication  now  before  us.  The  author  may  be  intimately  acquain* 
ted  with  the  history  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats,  but,  decidedly, 
he  Is  no  poet.  This  he  may  regard  as  a  very  bold  assertion  ;  but,  in 
vindication  of  its  truth,  we  will  quote  the  following  narration  of  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham : 

*  But  while  this  godlike  aim  inflames  her  care, 
Lo!  Villiers'  guilt  a  dismal  fate  did  share; 
For  tho*  protected  by  bis  prince's  hand, 
His  Voted  head,  his  country's  curses  brand. 
Mistaken  virtue  of  the  royal  breast,  , 

That  Villiers  deem'd  for  loyalty's  crime  han^s'd, 
©ream'd  firm  attachment  to  the  royal  cause. 
Had  arm'd  against  him,  Britain's  jealous  laws; 
That  blinded  saw  not  in  his  haughty  state. 
Loud  cause  to  rouse  th'  indignant  nation's  hate- 
foe  rash  impetuous  his  imprudent  hand, 
Was  little  fomi'd,  mid  faction  to  command, 
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Smbroiling  Britain  in  his  private  wrong, '-    ;         - .    "* 
The  Just  bought  fruit  of  pride's  disdainful  tongue! 

*  Hence  neath  the  vengeance  of  a  fan'tic  blow. 
Now  sunk,  just  sacrifice,  nis  honors  low. 
Tom  firom  th^  envied  height  of  proud-command. 
His  blood  imperious  bath'd  th'  ignoble  strand. 
Instructive  warning  of  Heav'n's  awf^l  hate. 
Whose  shield  was  rais'd  o'er  rising  Freedom's  fate; 
-^— Thou  dazzling  meteor!  where  is  now  that  blaze. 
Which  mark'd  tn6  triumph  of  thy  giddy  days! 
Where  now  the  greatness  that  debauch'd  thy  soul. 
To  spurn  with  bold  contempt,  laW's  fair  control  I 
Thy  prou4  ttmbition  meets  a  fatal  end-r- 
Thy  bleeding  carcase  strews, the  ndg-ar  sand; 
Oblivion's  shade,  o'ercasts  thy  short-liv'd  gleam! 
And  all  thy  grandeur  sinks  an  empty  dream!'     p.  46. 

*  The  language  which  pervades  this  work,^  (says  our  author  in  his 
dedication)  your  majesty  will  have  the,  pleasure  of  perceiving,  icaa  > 
only  be  that  of  one  of  your  subjects.*     It  does  not  become  us  to  . 
dispute  a  gentleman's  assertion  5  we  therefore  concede  the  fact  that 
bur  author  is  really  one  of  his  majesty's  subjects.     But  from  the  erw 
rors  which  continually  occur  throughout  the  poem,  in  the  position 
of  accent,  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think  he  is  one  of  his  ma- 1 
jesty's  German,  French,  or,  peradventure,  Corsican  subjects-^-*.  g«     ; 

*  The  deed  that  call'd  on  Nassau's  guardian  power^ 
The  injur'd  rights  of  mankind  to  restore.'     p.  8* 

Nor  docs  the  foDowing  phraseology  indicate  the  true-bom  English^ 
inan: 

*  Accept  this  tribute,  due  your  heav'n-bom  zeal.*    "p.  lO; 

*        *        f        *        *        *    ' 

*  A  silent  band  are  order'd  next  prepare. 

The  neighb'ring  bounds' explore  with  faithful  care.*^    p.  26.- 

His  rhynies,  moreover,  as  well  as  his  accents,  are  frequently  exotic; . 

*  No  guards  he  knew,  but  in  the  faithful  hearts  ,    . 
Of  ^teful  milhons  echoing  his  deserts,'  p.  14. 

In  the  ensuing  couplets  he  betrays  the  foreignei'  both  in  accent  and 
rhyme, 

^       *  When  such  dire  ills  our  injur'd  state  harrasSf 
Sure  Nature's  voice  and  reason  calls  *  redress p* 

*  If  love  of  mankind  warm  thy  royal  heart. 

And  fame's  loud  voice  resounds  its  fair  desert**    p,  16. 

If  the  consequence^  of  clipping  the  king's  English  ^^ere  as  penal 
^as  those  of  clipping  the  king's  coin,  he  would  stand  but  an  indifferent 
chance  at  the  crinynal  bar;  we  cannot  avoid  lidding  the  following  to 
the  instances  already  quoted; 

,         *  For  soon  as  Stu'rt's  misguided  princes  rose,'     p.  35, 

#        *.        #        «  .      # 
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♦  And  justice*  pica  its  gbdiikie  sanction  jornM/    r.j^il 

.  •  Nor  less  did  Philips  accusbg  former  timc^ ,  r.  45^ 

*  ♦        ♦        *        ♦ 

*  WhicJj  siiiik  each  piiv'legfe'  sacred  tie  in  thee,*      t1  54* 

♦  *'#■#■# 

-*  Now  Cav'ndish*  breast  o'crfeapM  each  selfidi  care,'    p,  19$, 
This  poem,  from  theliappy  period  of  its  publicatfon,  ha?  already  seen 
two  centuries;  but  we  may  safely  predict  that  it  wiH  never  bAold  a 
third. 

novel's,  &c, 

Aur*  42."^^ Joniai  a  Desuitory  Sfory^     j^f^oh.  izmo.    i8j.  Boards^ 
Blaok  tf^  Parry.     1801, 

As  this  novel  is  a  desultory  storyi  it  ought  not'  to  be' judged  by 
the  laws  of  consistency  and  unity  of  design  ;  and  to  enter  into  any 
detail  bf  particulars  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  allotted  to  pro^ 
doctioiiis  of  this  nature.  We  thint;:  that  the  fair  author^  or  authoress ^ 
at  she  terms  herself,  has .  extended  the  wor^i  beyond^  ^he  bounds 
best  adapted  fo^  suppprtirtrg  the  altcntipn  of  the  reader^  She  has, 
lk)wever,  cndcavpured  to  give  it  interest  ):fy  th^rank  of  the'personsijn- 
troducei-r-axnopg  whom,  is  the  late  king  of  France.  , This  novel  dis- 
i|:overs  good  sense,  is  if^tten  in  a  style  superior  to  the  ordinary  effii^ 
sion^^  of  the  press,  ^nd  contain?  8om,e  pieces  pf  *  poeiiy  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  approbation. 

Art.  49, — The  ^.uttUnvay ;  ©r>  the' Seat  of  P^n^deTwe ;  ft^NoveL    By 
filr.  Smith.     /^  Fols.    iimoi  in^.  semed.     Croslty  ^w^Xetterman. 

The  principal  figure  in  these;  volumes,  and  the  protector  of  die 
Runaway^  is  a  Jdr^  Somers,  a  man  of  genteel  fortune,  but  who'ha4 
experienced  much  aiBi'ction'  in  |iis  '  interrtoiirsc  with  the  world.— f^ 
Through  the  whole  of  the  narrative ,  his  character  appears  to  great 
adva?itage : .  he  is  humanf ,  virtuous^  liherali  prudent,  intelligent,  and 
polite.  A  number  of  other  person sj  aihoiriget  w^om  are  twa  or 
thi-ee  ladies,  bear  conspicuous  parts  iii  the  fkble,  aftd  their  respective 
characters  are  likewise  happily  supported.  It  wbuld  lead  us  into  too 
great  length  to  recite  the  various;  motives,  ihtrigues,'and  adventurc8| 
which  the  author  has  ingeniously  invented  and  detailed  iri  lively  de- 
fiicription.  Suffice  it  to  say,  thai  the  incidents  ar^  both' proiBable  and 
interesting,  their  connexion  w:ell  interyroyen,  and  the  eclettrchsmeni 
fionducted  through  a  maiie  of  intricacy' equally  surprising  aiid  favour- 
?ible  to  the  happiness'  of  tlic  8cv(eral  patf ics :  in'^  woi^,  it  is  a  novel 
which  affords  entertainpient  wi^h^nt  the  alloy  df  that  frivolity  so 
commpn  in  productibris  of  this  Kind. 

Aj^T-  ^o^^r^RitnualJos  or,  thB  Casite  6fBadajos\    A  ftohAnt^<»   By  W^ 
S.IftlandyAvihoroftheAWjesSf  ^'c*^c^      4   Vbls*    \lmo.    T/fs^  . 
4ewedf    JjOn^m^n  and  Kccs,     1800. 

Vft  find  toQ  ^ilch  of  the  fii^ionaBfe  miihltatffy  of  ^^ll-thncd 
weals  of  thunder,  of  apparitions,  &c.  in  £hcse  volumes 5;  aYid  our  disi- 

fust  a^  jhe  frequent  eniployjnient  of  thes^  circumstances  is  increased 
y  finding  them  in  every  inptdnce  useless.     The  story  i»  artfully  com- 
plic^te^i  Diit  t99  ^rtiggially  developed  |  and  the  language  unfcasooablj 
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'and  BijQdicibusly  iafiated^  Yet  the  attention  i$  kept  alive  in  tlie  fludst 
.  of  impnobabilities;  and  we  perceiVei  .that. the  author  has  t9lc;nts,  and 
-knowledge  of  diflfercnt  countries  and  maniiers.  Which,  with  a  little 

more  experience  or  judgement>  w^xild  enable  him  to  produce  a  Jnore 
,  perfect  work*     The  poetry  interspersed  posscwca  a  native  wildness, 

truly  mterejting,  and  is  introduced  .often  with  great  effect* 

J^KT.  5  If-^Tie  Soldier  Boy.     J  ,if(n>eL     £y  the  Author  of  fhe  Saitpt 
!poy.     3,  ^o/f*  li/*  s^ei^edk     Lane.     iSoi* 

.  We  were  much  pleased,  on  tbe^  whole,  with  th^  *  ^vlot  Boy*$  and 
we  like  the  ^  Soldier -Boy,'  though  dogged  with,  too  many  improba- 
-  ble  circumstances^  particularly  in  the  trial,  and  during  the  ca;mpaign» 
The  fair  readers,  however,  will  not  weep  the  less  over  Charlotte'?  un- 
fortunate pasjsion,  and  may  stiU  approve  of  MrSt.Maynard^s,  constant^ 
though  imprudent,  attachm^t.  .This  is  indeed  an  exfUnple  that 
'  should  be  severely  reprehended;,  npr  does  the  .cii^una^tance  of  having 
.  taken  away  the  life  of  a  fellow  c^ture,  though  in  self-defence^  se^ni 
to  have  made  a  sufficient  or  a  proper  impression  on  the  herpes  j)iind. 
In  general,  however,  the>  story  is  highly  interesting,  and  merits^  jvith. 
.  the  exceptions  just  mentiojaed,  our  approbation.    The  denouements ^zt 
i  least  that  part  of  it  supposed  to  t»ke  place  on  the>co4tinc;nt,^.i5i^n*a-» 
naged  with  peculiar  address.-  .  , 

Art,  KZ.^--fTales  of  Truth.     By  a  Lady.     Under  the  ^atrbna^eofthA 
Duche^y of  Tork^     \Voh.  i2mo.   i'4x.  served,     Dutton.  ;  1800*' 

Patropage  may  arise,  fripm  beiieyolence  and  charity,  as  wel}  as  from 

a  sense  of  merit,  or  a  wish  tp  raise  genius  to  nptice.  .  To  the  former 

,.  motives  we  mu§t  j^tribute  th^.^chcis's  attention, fo^  weos^nnot  speak 

,    highly  of  the  literary  qualifications  of  the  lady,  who  presents  us  with. 

the  *  Tales  of  Tir^th.*     The^  first  volume  contains,  the  old  «tory  o£ 

Titus  and  Berenjce; .  the  8ecop4  and  third  tyro  others,^  much  too  far 

extended,  and  seldom  highly  interesting.  >  The  ladies,  mpi:epver,,fu-e 

«>mewhat  tpp  susceptible  of  the  ^^&/^j/a»,  though  the  check  of 

.  innocenQe  i^not  sullie4  by  a  blush  at  the  recital,  nor  is  one  principle  of 

.  virtue. underminied  in  the  progress  or  the  result.     Tkis  merit  we  cast 

cheerfully  concede,  though,  as^an  interesting  6;r  ax^  entertaining >|iqyeU 

-.'ist,  ^e  cannot  grant  our  fair  author's  claim.  ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  WST. 

AtiT.  S^.^^A'Pkni  preceded  by  a  short  Reytetb  of  the  Find  Arts}  to  pre^ 
sernje  among  us<,  and  transmit  to  JPosteritjf  the  Portr^s  of  the  imost  dU 
"--  stingtHshed  Characters  of  England^  Scbtland^  and  Ireland^  since' bU  Ma* 
jesty's  Accession  to  the,  Throne.  Aboy  to  gi^  Encouragement  to  British 
,  y^r^w/j,  and  to  enrich  and  adorn  London  with  some  Gklleridt'of  Pictures, 
Statues 9  Antiques  y  Medals^  and  other  valuable  Curiosities f  wthoufanf 
Expence  to  Government*  By  Noel  Desenfans^  Esq.  $vo.  lu  6d.  sevfca* 
£<aw.  '  *  ."      '       V 

The  following  is  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Desenfanat 

^ .  I  St.  Montague  House  is  k  yery  Large  building,  pearly  filled  with 
,,  the  British  Museum  j  but.  th«  4i^§^rent  curiosities  it  is  comjgos^ 
-   ^o^ay,  i^jjthout  any  detriment  to  ^en^,  be  so.  arrange^  ^  ^  ^^eave  tera- 
.  V^Wi.  ^9WlM  eccv»py:Ffech,  the  tnj^sjjei  sfc^wid  c^aJJg^aft  fewblc 
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application  to  obtain- the  portraits  of  their  majesties,  and  govemitieiit 
to  name  sudh  distinguished  characters^  whose  portraits  it  shall  deem 

■  proper  to  deposit  in  Montague  House,  unless  it  should  prefer  delc-> 
'  gating  the  nomination  of  them  to  the  trustees* 

*  2d.  Ko  expence  shall  be  incmred  for  attendants,  there  being 
already  a  sufficient  number  of  them  in  Montague  House  on  accoust 
of  the  British  Museum;  but  the  trustees  will  appoint  a  manager  or' 
director,  with  a  small  salary;  who  shall  carry  th^  plan  into  execution. 

*  3d.  That  no  inferior  picture  may  be  admitted  into  Montague 

-  House,  the  trustees  shall  request  the  Royal  Academy  to  appoint  a 
coiamittee,  which,  from  time  to  time,  shall  meet  them, 'and  give  their 
assistance  and  advice  in  selecting  the  artists,  either  in  or  out  of  their 
body,  for  the  Execution  of  the  portraits. 

*  4th.-  As  soon  as  a  certain  number  of  portraits  shall  be  voted,  the 
director  shall  give  proper  notice  to  the  dtiFerent  persons  on  whon» 

*  government  shall  have  conferred  that  honour,  and  the  first  oppor- 

-  tunity  will  be  taken  to  have  them  -painted.     The  director  shall  also 
'  havfe  the  charge  of  applying  to  the  relatives  or  friends  of  those  who 

•  are  no  longer  in  existence,  for  the  loan  of  their  portraits,  that  our 

■  artists  may   copy  them-— unless  the   originals   should  prove  good 
'  pictures;  and  thr  respective  possessors  should  consent  to  deposit  them 

in  Montague  House. 

^-.'  * , 5th.  When  fifty  or  sixty  portraits  shall  be  completed  and  ar- 
ranged, the  frep  admittance  to  Montague  House  must  be-  suppressed, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  to  the  public  by  paying  entrance  money  as  at 

^  the  Royal  Academy;  except,  however,  the  members  of  that  body, 
their  students,  and  any  artists  who  exhibit  with  them,  for  whom  the 

-;  admissidn  will  continue  free,  ias  well  as  for  any  other  artist  tiie  Royal 

;   Academy  shal^  recommend. 

*  6th.  Montague  House  shall- be  ojien  from  ten-^o^cWk'in  the 
'--^ -morning  tilt  si^  in  the  evening  from  Lady-day  to  Michaehnas,  and 

from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  froin  ten  till  four." 

' '  '  •  7th.  The  porter  of  Montague  House  shall  receive- the  entrance- 
money,  and  account  for  it  evdry  day  to  one  of  the  attendants  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose;  and  he  shall  remit  it  to  the  trustees  or  their 

' -ti-^aiurer  eViery -fortnight,  -  '   .-^- 

*  8th.  Montague  House  shall  be  open  during  June,  July^  Sep- 
tember, October^  December,  January,  March,  and  April,  by  which 
tliere  will  be  a  month's  vacancy  in  every-  quarter;  and  this  establish- 

#-  inent  c&nn^pi'oVe  detrimental  to  the  Royal  Acadetay,.  as  their  cx- 
*-  hibiticJntak'^.s  plac€  in  May. 

. .  •  9ih.  lij  order  to  stinaulat?  ^public  curiosity,  a  new  set  of  tcjj  ot 
.*    twelve  portrait?  shall  be  placediin  Montague  House  every  quarter. 

'  *  lOth..': Artists  ei^ployed  for  this  establishment  will  ,be  obliged  to 
•,  ^cnd, ;  as  they  do  at  the.  Royal  Academy,  their  pictures  properly 
'   framed.,^*       .   -    \    [  ■      ^ .,  _ 

*  nth.  The  manager  of  director  tobd  entitled  to  no  salary  for  the 
firjjt  year.  ,  _-  -  ,    .    .     _  ,  -       .     •     ^ 

.     ^  12th,.  The  different  artists  shall  not  be  paid  till  twelve  montht 

/'"after  "Morill^uelHouse  1ms  b^en  opened;  and  ift  cptitraiy  to  my  ex- 

'-    pectatioM,1^he  pfen^ouM  not  be  Amended  with  such  success  as^o'in- 

*>"<!uce -tke  trtistces.  to  continued- longer,' -'the  attempt  sl«df  c^se  at  the 

\  end*  of  the-first  tweivciwntfis^d -tixe  armts,  ia$t^^d  of  rec^Tio^thc 
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-  price  stipiflated  for  their  performances,  shall  only  receive  io  propor- 
tion to  the  sum  levied  during  the  year:  in  which  case,  those  pe^ 
formances.shall  remain  the  property  of  Montague  House;  or,  itthi 
.artist  thinks  the  sum  toc^  inadequate,  he  shall  receive  back  his  owa 
•works/     P.36.  \ 

Wc  do.  not  think  it  modest  in  the  ,author  of  this  pamphlet  thus  td 
©btriide  his  advice  without  having  consulted  the  trustees  of  the 
*  British  Museum,  who  might  have  informed  him  that  his  plan  w» 
incongruous  with  the  design  of  that  institution!  nor  do  we  deem  it  ' 
necessary  in  itself,  or  beneficial  to  our  artists,  to  erect  a  separate 
edifice  fpr 'portraits,  in  Which  they  have  already  suflicient,occupationL 
It  is  not  therefore  without  reason  that  the  plan  has  been  rejected. 

.Art.  54»— ^71^^  Ltfe  of  Rotnrt  Fergusson,  with  a  Critique  on  his.  Worts* 
By  David  Irving.     I2mp»^  is.     No  publisher  s  Name*  ^ 

A  sensible  and-ingenious  little  pamphlet.  The  account  of  the  poet'g 
derangement  and  death  we  will  transcribe.        .. 

*  *  Though  ^e  *h'a1l  lived  for  several  years  in  the  iiiidst  of  dissipation, 
yet  the  force  of  vicious  habits  was  not  entirely  able  to  efface  those 
serious  iinpressibris  which  hadbten  theieffects  of  a  religious  edmftition. 
The  foUbwing  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Campbell.  **-  It  happened 
in  the  autumn  of  1774,  while  qn  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Haddington,  th^t  dne  day,  as  young  Fergusson  was  saunter- 
ing ^near  the  church-ydrd  of  -that  town,  that  a  person  of  a  isuddeh 
joined  him,  who  accosted  him  in  a  polite  and  familiai:  manner.  The 
solemnity  of  the  scene  natiirally  suggested  a  conversation  rather  of  a 
moral  cast,  which  by  degrees  ^became  abstract  -and  gloomy.  This 
stranger  turned  out  to  be'a  p^ous  divine,  of  the*  sect  called  Seceders 
from  the  church  of  Scotland 5  his  name  was  Brovvn,  author  of  several 
works  in  divinity,  well  known  among  the  true  believers  of  that  «ect. 
Mortality  and  a  judgment  tb  coine  were  the  topics  our  divine^  chose 
to  expatiate  on,^and  bring  home'to  Fergusson.  These  topics  seemed 
to  sink  deep  in" the  mind  6f  our  poet,  and  they  parted;  the  one  con- 
vinced that  he  had 'found  a  lost  sheep,  the  dther  that  he  had  been  1^ 
too  far  astray^  to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  chief  Shepherd  of 
Israel.  He  returned  to  his  mother's  house  in  all  the*  agonies  of  re- 
ligious horror;  and  soon  sunk  into  a  state  of  complete  despondency.'* 
This  account  of  the  matter  is  not  altogether  accurate.  The  above 
incident  did  npt  occur  in  1774,  but  almost  two  years  before  that 
'  period.  'Tis  true,  his  conversation  with  the  rev.  Mr.  Brown  had  then 
made  some  impression  upon  his  mind;  but  that  inipression  lasted  for 
a  very  short  while.  Nor  did  his  insanity  proceed  from  any  such  cause 
as  is  here  assigned.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  spent  the  latter  pajt  of  his  life,  will  scarcely  be  at  a  loss  in 
accounting  for  those  misfortunes  which  at  length  befel  him.  He  sunk 
into  a  state^of  religious  despondency;  but  previous  to  that  event  his 
body  wag  emaciated  by  disease,  and  his  mind  totally  unhinged.  His 
relations  began  to  observe  in  his  behaviour  something  t>f  an  infantine 
cast:  he  talked  in  an  incoherent  manner,  and  often  manifested  an  en- 
tire vacillation  of  thought.  'Persons  in  his  condition  most  generally 
^^ave  sonr^  leading  object  to'eHgrbs's  their  attention,- and  religion  hap- 
^  jpened  to  pr^seiit  itself  to  *itnt,"tHi§'fav9urite  studies  were  now  neg- 
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lected:  he  laid  e^eiy  other  book -amde,  and  made  the  Bible  his  conatsmt 
companion. 

*  Such  6f  his  mAniMcripts  as- were  inf^hi8  4>wn  poasessiony  he  com- 
mitted indiscriminately  to  thet£m8,es,.and^as4icard  to  declare^  that 

he  felt  iome  consolation  in  never  having  written  any  thing  againet  r^- 
iigion. 

*  From  the  following  anecdote  the  reader  will  receive  a  juster  ide? 
of  his  situation  than  the  most  diffyse  description  can  convey.  He 
VMS  one  day  met  .below  the  North  Bt;i4ge  by  a  gentlqnaa  witK^whom 
ie  had  formerly  ^en  rery  intimately  connected ;  and  as  he  *e«med  to 
^s  on  quite  regalxlless  of  ev«ryr  ^urroundingr  objectf  hus. friend  ac- 
costed himi  end  dfflnanded>of  hua>  whither  he,  was  going.  lie  replied 

,  he  had  just  discovered  one  of  the  v^probates  who  crucified  our  Saviour, 
and  that 9  ia  oriier  to  have  htmr  disposed  of  according  to  law/^he-was 
making  all  possible  haste  to  lodge  the  infonoation  with  lord.  Kames, 
•»— *who  by  the  way^  i£.  a  judgment  may  be.  formed  from  hi&  wfitji^^^. 
would  not  have  been  very  warm  in  the.  cause. 

* '  Having  experienced  a.kind  of  teipporary  relief  from  his  dreadful 
-malady,  he  again,  began  to  visit  his  friends;  but  had  one  night  the 
misfculune  to  fall  from  a  stair-case,  and  receive  a  violent  ccmtusioa 
-on  the  head.  When  carried  home,  he  could  give  no  account  ^f  the 
accident,,  and -deemed  altogether  ihsensiMe  of  }iis  own  situation.  .  Mis 
brain  was  evidently. disordered;  and  he  at  last  became  so  outxageou8» 
that  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  t|iat  two  or  three. mai  cbidd 
restrain  his  violence. 

*  As  his  afflicted. mother.was  iiot  in  a  condition  to  qommand  the 
,  proper  attendance  ia  her  own  house,  she  w^s  under  the  necessity  of 

having  him  removed  to  the  public  asylum.  rA'.few  of  his.  most  inti- 
.'luate  friends  having  watched  afavoupatle  opportunity,  found -means 

to  get  him  conveyed  thither,  by  decoyiAg  him  into  a  chair,  as  if  he 

Imd  been  abwit  to  pay  some  evening  visit.  When- they  reached  the 
'placeof  their  destination,  all  was  vrrapt  in  profound  silence.  The 
..poor  youth  entered  the  dismal  mansion.  .  He  cast  his  eyes  wildly 
T round,:  and  began  to  perceive  his  real  situation.      The  *; discovery 

awaked  ev^ry  feeling  of  his  soul.  He  raised  a  hidegus  shout,  which, 
^"feeing  instantly «retiimed  by  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  every  cell, 

•  echoed  along  the  vaulted  roofs.    His  companions,  stood  agh^ist  at  the 

•  dreadful  scene:  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  their  minds, was 
too  d^ep  for  time  ever  to.  effiace.        .       . 

*  Having  consigned  him  to  the  eare  of  the  keeper,  ,they  withdrew. 
—"When  he  was  afterwards  visited  by  his  mother,  and  elder  sister,  his 

-phreosy.had  almost  entirely  subsidJed.     He  had  at  &-st  .imagined 

-  himsielf  a  king  or  some  other  great  personage;  and  adorned  his  head 
i  with  a  crown-. of  straw,  which  he     '  *     ' 

•  hands.     The  delusion,  however,  was 

-  itig,:  tbey  found  hiin  lying-  in  his  < 

-  i(e.cted.  "  He  told  them  he  \vas  sensi 

•  he- should  soon  be. in  a  condition  to 
called  to.  t^eir  memory  the  present 

'  p.res8.ed,  of  his.bfiing  at  length  overv 
.  'iXt  calamitiesi  but  ecvdeavoured  to .  c 

-  .hii  b<^ing^^w^nf  IX'  ^i^^^ted  in  tke  as 
bring  her  Yiwk^  and  fret^uently  $il 
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j^Jbom  that  overcast  hh'  mind.  To  all  this  they  could^nly  answer- 
wth  their  tiigbs  and  tears. — ^When  the  keeper  entered  and  informed 
^hetn  that  it  was  %\mt  to  depart,  he  with  great  earnestness  conjured 
t:hein  to  remain  \nth  him  a  little  longer;  but  with  this  request  it  yms 
not  in  their  power  to  comply. 

*  From  his  behaviour  during  this  interview,  his  mother  was  led  to 
entertain  hopes  of  his  speedy  recovery^  A  remittance  from  her  sort- 
iJenry  having  now  rendered  her  more  easy  in  her  circumstances,  she 
jdietermined  to  remove  hini  to  her'own  house,  and  immediately  began 
^6  arrange  matters  for  his  jeception.  But,  ala»,  these  hbpes  were 
4>nly  delusive!  for  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  a  messenger  bh)ught> 
3i€T  the  melancholy  tidings  that  her  beloved  son  hadtreathed  his  last, 
The  violeht'exertions  of  his  niind  had  grddually  ruined  the  animal 
«y8teiti;  and  in  the  end,  his  strength  was  so  niuch  exhausted,  that  he- 
£xpiFed  without  a  groan.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  October, 
1 774}  aftcT'having^  continued  about  tv^&  months  in'the  public  asylum, 
if  is  remains  win-e  decetitly  interted  in  the  Canhoifigate  church*yafd; 
aiSd  f6r  a  considerable'  time  there  was  n<*  stdne  to niark  the  place  of^ 

'Iris  dost.  Posterity  veill  find  some ^difficulty  in  persuading  themsehes' 
^hat  after  the  ihhabifarits  of  a  wealthy  mettOpNedi^  had  neglected  t6' 
eirect  a  monun^ent  to  his  meihory>  this^  honour  at' last  ^cvtrrved  upon^ 
a'  private  individual,  whose- pecuniary  resdiiFtes^  were,  at- that  time, 
sca^ely  adequate  to  hk  generous  intentions.  The  behaviour  of 
Robferf^  Burns  u|:km  this  occasion  will  ever-  be=  remembered  to  his^ 
Jibnour.— But  he  now'  stands  in  need  of  the  same  tlibutt  of  affection 
9^hich  he  once  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  unfbrtitoafte  predecessor; 

'  *  Upon  one  side  of  the  stone  he  caused  the  fdlewing  epitaph  to  be 
engraven:  ^       ' 

*  No  8tfulpttir*dmai-ble  here,  nbr  pompous  lay! 

No  storied  umV  n6r  ariiriiated  bu^t'!' 
This  simple  stbne  directs' pale  Scotia's  w^y. 

To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poet's  dustv 

*  The  other  side  cont'aiijs  this  inscription: 

*  By  special  grant  of  the  Managers 

1*0  Robert  Jfuriis,  Who' erected  this  stone, 

1*his  biirial  place  is  ever  td  rfenflaih  sacred  to  the  meniory'of 

ROBERT  FERGUSSON.'  p.  19. 

Art.  ^^g.—The  School fot*  Fdtffioff.  J^M'fsi  Thithussei  2'  f^oik  Sw, 
Dbbr'ettv-    fS&6. 

Scfanddised  bythe  Vices  oF  feshibliaiile  life,  Mrt;  Thicknesse  has» 
in.  these  volumes,  endeavoured  to  lift-  the  veiP  Which  hides^  their  de- 
fomiity.  Her  object  i¥  *  to-  restore  the  reigjvof  decency  and  good 
Aorals,  and  to  promote  a;  sertse  of  hoiiour,*  virtue,  and  religion,,  among 
tlie  female  youth  of  this  couhtry.'  In  the  jjrosecution  ot  this  object. 
every  well  disposed  mind  will  wish  her  success.  She  describes  a  great 
variety  of  fashionable  occ\xrteii€€t  itt  ah  easy,  flowing  style,  and, 
throughout  her  work,  inculcates  the  intrinsio  odiousness  of  *  yices^ 
gilded  by  the  rich  and  gay.' 

Wc  trust,  howev^,  that?  the  pictured  shd  exhibits  are  occasionallr 
toa  deeply  shaded,  and  not  exact  reJ)resentation8  of  the  originals.  If 
they  be,  we  have  occasion  indeed  to  prpclaim  the  absolute  necessity  of 
9  speedy  reformation  of  maonere. 
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Art-  ^6.-^Cr'ttica!  Remarks  en  Pkcarrtf.,  a  Tragedy^  taken  from  the 

German  Drama  of  KoizebtUy  and  adapted  fo  the  English  Stage  by 

Richffrd  Brinsley  Sheridan*     With  incidental  Observations  on  the  Suljecf 

'  cf  the  Drama.     By  Samuel- Urgent  Bardsley^  M.D*     8iw.   \s.  6d. 

Cadell  W  Davics.     1800. 

Pizarro  js  examined  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristotle  and 
Horace — ^that  is,  by  nature,  good  sense,  and  experience;  by  those 
mlea^and  observations  which  were,  or  might  have  been,  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  Shakspeare,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  -^schylus,  Corneille, . 
Racine,  and  men  of  real  genius;  and  the  German  bard,  with  his 
English  adapter,  weighed  in  such  a  balance,  is  found  to  be  dreadfully 
wanting  an4  contemptible.  The  character  of  this  strange,  incoherent, 
Gcrmano^nglicised  dra^aj  is  well  summed  up  by  the  writer  in  the 
following  words:  , 

*  It  must  be  considered  as  possessing  many  faults,  with  some 
beauties.  Whea  compared  with  the  ex<:elleot  drarnatic  \frork8  of  cur- 
liest writers,  its  pretensions  are  too  feeble  to  be  .worthy  of  notice.  It 
differs  even  by  comparison  with  some  of  modern  date.  Its  chief  de- 
fects are,  a  violation  of  aM  historic  probabiUty ;  a  want  of  connection 
and  coincidence  in  the  plot;  a  diet jon  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of 
tragic  composition  in  our  language;  little  attention  to  the  preservation  . 
of  consistency  in  the  characters  and  manners;  and>  finally,  the  moral  • 
is  tarnished  by  unjust  views  of  human  nature.  Its  beauties  consist 
chiefly  in  pathetic  sentiment  and  energetic  declamation;  an  attention 
to  dramatic  situation  and  stage  effect;  and  last,  though  not  least,  a 
display  of  theatrical  pomp  in  the  adventitious  decorations  of  song, 
processions,  and  scenery.^     p»  47* 

The  prose  i^in  mad  with  which  this"  play  aboimds  isnot  wellrepi'e- 
ficntied  to  the  eye  by  our  author,  in  the  paragraphs  he  has  copied. 
Either  from  his  own  negligence  or  the  incorrectness  of  the  printer, 
the  ranting  passage 

'      ^  On  iron  pennons  borne 
The  blood-stained  vultUre  cleaves  the  storm,  &c.* 

is  so  arranged  as  to  give  it  the  semblance  of  metre  to  the  eye ;  but  if 
read  as  printed  in  the  original,  not  one  verse  is  found  in  the  whole 
extract.  - 

Art.  ^*),--^ a  Lecture  on  Heads ^  by  George  Alexander  Stevensy  withAd^* 
diiions  by  Mr,  Pilon;  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Lee  Lewes.  TV 
nuhich  %s  added  an  Essay  on  Satire.  With  Tiventy^Four  Heads.  8«o. 
2s.6d.  sewed.     Vemor  ^^w^  Hood.    - 

An  elegant  republication  of  an  amusing  satire.  The  w:ooden  prints 
b^'Nesbit  have  great  merit;  and  we  are  happy  to  see  this  revival  of 
an  ancient  manner  rising  in  the  public  estimation. 


^  By  s^j  error  of  the  press,  ihc  price  of  Mr.  Stockdale's  edition  of  the  TransJation 
of  L^billardi^re's  Account  of  a  Voyage  in  Scarcii  of.  La  P^rouse,  nnticctf  in  tmr 
i>umber  for  March,  is  marked  1/.  \\s/&d,  instead  of  1/.  7x.  Wcle^m  also  that 
there  is  another  edition  of  the  sanac  woyjc,  in  one  volume,  4to,  with  proof  phiies, 
^rice  21, 2s, 
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Art*.  I. — Me  moires  de  VInititui  National  des  Sciences  etArts.-^^ 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques.     Tome  'Premier, 

Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Sciences  and  Arts. — Moral  and 
Political  Sciences,      Vol.  L     (Continued  from  our  last  Volume^ 

111  VERY  department  of  this  Institution  (and,  as  we  have  be-' 
fore  observed,  it  Is  divided,  into  three)  proposes  its  prize  ques- 
tions for  public  solution.  In  the  class  before  us  we  meet  with 
two  only.  The  subject  of  the  first,  ^  To  determine  the  influence 
of  signs  on  the  formation  of  ideas,'  is  introduced  by  some  gene- 
ral observations  upon  the  science  of  human  understanding,  and 
the  defects  of  those  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  hitherto  engaged 
in  it,  and  who  are  characterised  as  unskilful  painters  or  obscure 
metaphysicians.  The  paper  concludes  with  stating  that  those 
wljp  become  candidates  for  this  prize  are  expected  to  attend  to 
the  following  queries.  i-.Is  it  true  that  sensations  cannot  be 
converted  into  ideas  but  through  the  medium  of  signs  ?  or,  which 
is  to  the  same  effect,  Do  our  primary  ideas  necessarily  suppose 
.  the  assistance  of  signs?  2-  Would  the  art  of  thinking  be  per- 
fect if  the  art  of  signs  had  attained  its  perfection?  3.  In  the 
sciences  in  which  truth  is  rendered  incontrovertible,  are  We  in- 
debted for  our  assurance  to  the  perfection  of  signs  ?  4.  In  those 
-which  furnish  a  pierpetual  source  of  dispute,  is  the  diversity  of 
opinions  a  necessary  effect  of  the  imperfection  (itiexactitudej-  of 
signs?  5.  Is  there  any  mode  of  correcting  the  uncertainty  of 
signs,  and  of  rendering  all  sciences  equally  susceptibk  of  de- 
monstration? • 

The  priz6  is  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  five  hectograms;  to 
be  presented  at  Ae  public  session,  on  the  15  th  Vendemiaire, 
the  fifth  year  of  the  republic.  As  usual,  candidates  are  ad- 
mitted from  all  countries,  the  members  and  associates  of  the 
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Institute  alone  excepted.  The  memoirs  must  be  written  in 
French,  and  transmitted  before  the  fifteenth  Messidor  of  the 
above  year.  ' 

The  subject  of  the  second  'prize  is,  *  For  what  objects  and  on 
what  conditions  is  it  advantageous  to  a  republican  state  to  pos- 
sess public  loans?'  The  question  must  be  examined  under  its 
relations  to  politics,  oeconomy,  and  morals.  The  prize  is  of  the 
same  value,  and  will  be  presented  on  the  sime  day  as  in  the 
former  question.  The  memoirs  must  be  written  in  French,  and 
transmitted  before  the  15  th  Germinal  of  the  year  Five. 

A  list  of  books  received  as  donations  by  this  class  of  the  In- 
stitute follows,  which  is  by  no  means  remarkable,  whether  for 
number  or  intrinsic  value.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  foreign 
work  in  the  catalogife.  To  this  succeeds  a  nomenclature  of  the 
*  titles  of  memoirs,,  read  by  members  of  the  department,  which 
have  been  printed  separately,  and  from  which  it  was  impossible 
to  comprise  extracts  in  the  volume  for  the  present  year.  They 
consist  of  thirty-three  J  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of 
their  respective  merits^  we  sh^ll  pass  them  over  without  farmer 
observation. 

The  article  which  immediately  follows  is  a  *  Notice  (a  new  and' 
more  modest  term  invented  to  supply  the  old  one"  of  eloge)  on 
the  Life  and  Works  of  William  Thomas  Raynal,  Member  of 
the  National  Institute  of  J*rance.     By  Joachim  Le  Bi'eton,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Class.* 

The  name  of  Raynal  is  well  known  to?  the  politicians  and  phi- 
losophers (rf  our  own  country;  and  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  him  in  the  present  biography,  which  we  are  hap- 
py to^ee  is  composed  in  a  much  chaster  and  more  manly  style 
than  the  old  academy  was  wont  to  adopt  upon  similar  occasions. 
It  exhibits  genuine  history  instead  of  vague  declamation,  and  an 
impartial  balance  of  merits  and  defects  instead  of  an  uninter- 
rupted strain  of  fulsome  j^negyric.  There  arc  three  distinct 
epochs  of  ophuon  very  discernible  in  the  life  of  the  abbe  Ray- 
naL  Educated  among  the  Jesuits  in  the  college  at  Toulouse,  he 
became  strenuously  attached  to  the  principles  of  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Under  this  impression  he 
composed  his  two  first  works,  which  were  The  History  <rf' 
the  Stadtholderate,  and  The  History  of  the  Parliament  of 
England;  the  latter  being  published  at  the  very  period  of  the 
production  of  the  celebrated  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  to  which  it  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  counterpart.  The  History  of  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  observer  our  biographer,  appears  to  have 
been  written  under  die  dictation  of  the  immediate  ministers  of 
the  cabinet  of  St.  James ;  and  that  of  the  Stadtholderate  might  welf 
serve  a^  a  manifesto  for  a  prince  of  Orange  whea  marching  for-; 
wards  to  despotism. 
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He  soon,  however,  became  acquainted  with  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Helvetius,  Diderot,  afnd  other  philosophers  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, and  his  views  upon  political  subjects  became  changed  to  a 
point  of  diametrical  opposition.  He  assisted  them  in  their  spcr 
culative  iixquiries,  and  conceived,  for  the  first  time,  -the  idea  of 
his  chef'd^ceuvrey  which  Occupied  him  for  nearly  twenty  years  be- 
fore it  was  completed,  and  was  then  pubiished  anonymously, 
under  the  title  of  the  Philosophical  History  of  tlie  Commer<:e  of 
Europeans  in  the  two  Indies.  Thio  celebrated  work,  as  is  well 
known,  produced  a  most  violent  political  storm  in  the  French 
court,  and  indeed  ainong  all  the  political  cabinets  of  Europe; 
and  the  moment  his  name  appeared  affixed  to  it  as  its  authoi^,  in 
a  subsequent  editipn,  he  was  formally  banished  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris  from  his  native -^oil.  This,  however,  instead  of  a  pu-* 
nishment,  appears  to  have  been  an  advantage  to  him;  for  it  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of.  travelling  tnrough  countries  he 
had  never  before  visited,  and  of  forming  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  was  hitherto  known  only  by 
name.  .  At  the  Prussian  court  he  Was  received-  with  tpkens  •  of  ' 
particular  favour;  but  our  biographer  surely  betrays  some  marks 
of  the  common  vanity  of  his  countiymen  whenjie  tells  us  that 
on  entering  the  English  house  of  commons  the  debate  was  in  a 
manner  suspended,  and  the  most  distinguished  members  pressed 
forward  to  receive  and  accommodate  him.  After  five  years  of  exile 
he  obtained  leave  to  return  home,  tljrough  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  his  friend  Mal6uet,  intendant  of  the  marine.  He  retired  to 
St.  Geniez,  the  spot  of  his  nativity,  and  fortnany  years  occupied 
himself  in  the  peaceful  and  virtuous  pursuit  of  making  the  neigh- 
bourhood happ^,  by  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  en- 
couraging a  spirit  or  industry  among  the  peasants  and  artisans. 

Raynal  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  political  liberty,  and  en- 
gaged with  ardour  in  the  French  revolution  at  its  commence- 
ment. But  the  dreadful  tempest  of  evils  which  soon  succeeded 
and  threatened  the  total  subversion  of  all  political  order  once 
more  produced  a  change  in  his  sentiments  of  government;  and  if 
it  did  not  carry  him  back  again  to  his  original  partiality  for  abso- 
lute monarchy,  it  very  much  at  least  moderated  his  hopes  re- 
specting the  advantages  of  the  revolution,  and  gave  him  a^  utter 
disrelish  of  all  political  innovations.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
reliction of  his  former  principles,  he  transmitted  an  address  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  aist  of  May,  1791,  in  which 
he  fully  developed  his  new  opinion  upon  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  asserted  that  there  were  truths  which  it  might  be  very  well 
to  contend  for  in  theory,  but  which  we  ought  to  detest  when  car- 
ried into  practice:— 7a  declaration  which  many  of  our  readers 
will  doubtless  recollect  to  bp  perfectly  synonymous  with  one  of 
Mr.  Burke's  political  maxims. 
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*  Such,'  says  our  biographer,  *  was  Raynal.  Contrarieties  of 
belief,  profound  labours,  signal  services  rehdered  to  the  nation, 
proscription,  celebrity,  brilliant  and  extensive  acts  of  benevolertce, 
filled  the  long  career  of  his  life.  Yet  the  vigour  of  his  consti- 
tution and  his  imagination  seemed  to  promise  a  yet  longer 
career.  He  was  born  in  March,  1 7 1 1 5  and  died  in  September, 
1 796,  void  of  pain  or  disease.  His  age  was  eighty-five  years 
and  five  tnonths. . ?. Let  those  (it  is, with  this  sentence  M. 
Le  Breton  closes  his  biography)  who  are  insensible  to  the 
services  he  has  rendered,  who  cannot  estimate  either  the  con- 
stancy of  his  labours  or  the  fruits  of  his  pen,  disturb  his  ashes 
If  they  dare,  and  severely  reproach  him  on  account  of  some 
few  errors  and  defects.  Fot  myself,  who  know  that  he  at- 
tacked with  courage  every  species  of  tyranny,  every  prejudice 
most  destructive  to  nations  ?nd  most  subversive  of  the  per- 
fection of  mori^l  and  political  order,  and  that  he  excited  un- 
bounded indignation  against  them — ^I  who  am  persuaded  that  he 
who  has  essentially  served  mankind  has  lived  gloriously,  and 
that  an  allowance  for  little  weaknesses  is  not  flattery,  but  a  due 
regard  which  every  one  owes  to  himself — I  deposit,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  National  Institute,  my  public  homage  of  esteem  and  gra- 
titude for  William  Thomas  Raynal.' 

The  memoirs  follow:  of  which  the  first  is  *  A  Glance  of  the 
Eye  on  the  ancient  Exterior  Relations  of  France.  By  M.  LJP. 
Anquetil.' 

This  paper  is  an  historical  sketch,  amour.ting  to  not  much 
more  than  a  catalogue,  of  ^  some  few  of  the  principal  political 
events  relating  to  France,  ifrom  the  first  dynasty  of  her  kings  in 
the  eighth  csntury,  who  had  little  connection  with  any  part  of 
Europe  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Rhine,  to  the 
important' epoch  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  in  which, 
under  the  diplomatic  guidance  of  the  cardinal  Richelieu,  she  re- 
gulated in  a  great  measure  the'  boundary  of  the  different  nations 
of  Europe,  and  acquired  a  preponie?arice  which  has  often  been 
dangerous  to  tlie  general  liberty  of  the  civilised  world,  and  which 
is  certainly  not  les3  dangerous  at  present  than  it  has  been  in  any 
former  period. 

*  II.  State  of  Europe  prior  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.    ,By  the  Same.'  '  ^  '  < 

Laws  have  been  compared,  observes  M.  Anquetil,  to  spiders'- 
v/eb;?,  which  entangle  gnats  \\^hile  they  suffer  the  larger  kinds  of 
flies  to  escape.  The  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  treaties  of 
pehice :  the  only  states  that  are  anxious  for  them  are  those  that  are 
sensible  of  their  weakness;  as  they  acquire  strength,  they  break 
by  degrees  the  web  that  surrounds  them.  Consult  therefore  pre- 
sent expi^diencV)  without  trusting  too  muchto  the  future.  The 
piinciple  here  advanced  is  too  justly  supported  by  a  cursory  rc^- 
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view  of  the  most  celebrated  treaties  that  have  occurred  in  Europe 
from  the  fourteenth  century  till  the  period  adverted  to  in  the 
title.  *  In  the  arrangement  of  these  political  contracts  I  figure' 
to  myself/  says  our  memorialist,  *  plenipotentiaries  gtavely  as- 
sembled in  congress,  like  so  many  masters  of  ceremonies,  who 
give  themselves  an  immense  degree  of  trouble  in  allotting 
to  each  his  rank.  The  solemnity  over,  every  one  renews  his 
pretensions,  and  confusion  begins  again.  How  little  soever  we 
may  have  attended  to  the  course  of  diplomatic  operations,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  smiling  when  we  read  at  the  head  of  a  treaty 
these  words,  which  are  sworn  to  in  the  most  solemn  manner : 
^iThere  shall  be  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  contracting  powers.  Con- 
tinue to  read,  and  you  will  find  stipulations^  which  nominally 
annul  the  clauses  of  some  anterior  treaty,  by  which  these  same 
contracting  powers  had  mutually  promised  and  swprn  z  perpetual 
peace.  They  are  abrogated,  because,  instead  of  being  the  basis  of 
peace,  they  become,  in  reality,  the  basis  of  war;  insomuch  so, 
that  restless  and  turbulent  princes  deduce  from  these  very  stipu- 
lations motives  of  hostilities  with  which  they  embellish  their 
manifestoes,  and  whence  they  are^^empowered,  almost  as  soon  as 
the  signature  is  completed,  to  break  this  pretended  perpetual 
feaceJ  M.  Anquetil  proceeds  to  e^^amine,  with  some  severity, 
the  religious  wars,  and  the  religious  pacifications  with  which  Europe, . 
since  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  so 
frequently  ^tormented  and  duped:  the  Protestant  league  of 
Smalkalde,  established  in  1530,  under  the  pretext  of  compelling  . 
tlie  emperor  Charles  V.  to  sanction  tht  Ausburg  Profession ;  the 
MvangelicalUnion  of  1609, opposed  to theCatholicLeague ;  2ind  many 
others  of  later  date.  This  paper,  which  may  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage at  all  times,  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  attention  at  presefnt, 
when,  as  we  trust,  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  worn  out  by 
a  war  which  perhaps  has  produced  little  good  to  any,  and  infi- 
nite mischief  to  all,  seeni  to  be  on  the  point  of  dropping  the 
sword,  and  once  more  of  swearing  to  the  observance  of  perpetual 
peace.  It  will  show  them  that  oaths  and  mere  stipulations  have 
no  permanent  effect,  and  that  the  perpetuity  of  peace  must  en- 
tirely depend  upon  mutual  liberality  and  justice,  which  the 
strongest  political  stipulations  never  can  secure. 

^  III.  On  the  State  of  French  History,  pointing  out  the  Means 
which  have  been  employed,  and  those  which  still  remain,  of  pro- 
moting its  Perfection.     By  the  Sam.e.' 

In  mis  memoir  M.  Anquetil  divides  the  immense  spate  of  the 
two  thousand  years  through  which  he  is  able  to  trace  the  history 
of  his  country  mto  three  epochs  5  not  relating  to  historical  events, 
but  to  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  them.  .The  first  com-i 
prehends,  exclusively,  the  croisadesj.the  second,  which  is  the 
middle  age  of  the  history  of  preseilt  nations,  extends  to  The 
League;  and  both  of  these  he  apprehends  to  be  39  well  elucidated, 
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that  very  Httlc  obscurity  remains  to  be  dispersed.  His  third  dw 
vision  he  denominates  the  modern  epoch;  it  comprises  our  own 
days,  and  invites  the  hbour  of  the  historian,  while  it  displays  to 
him,  in  the  gratitude  of  the  public,  a  recompense  worthy  ot  his 
exertions.  M.  Ailquetil  examines  cursorily  the  principal  histo- 
ries and  historical  memoirs  of  France  from  the  Gaulic  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  laborious  Fauchet  to  the  period  of  Velly  and  his  con- 
tinuator  Villaret.  Much  has  been  done,  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  wo^rw  <^9rA.  Even 
the  two  earlier  periods  are  as  yet  not  detailed  in  any  regular 
historical  narrative.  The  events  they  comprise  are  only  to  be 
found  in  detached  memoirs,  local  annals,  and  partial  researches; 
nor  is  France  capable  of  boasting,  even  at  the  present  moment, 
of  a  single  publication  worthy  of  being  regarded  is  a  national 
history.  In  this  respect  our  author  admits  mat  England  has  by 
far  the  advantage  of  his  own  country.  The  prime  object  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  National  Institute 
to  this  important  point,  and  to  press  on  its  recoUectionJthe  fol- 
lowing maxim,  with  which  it  concludes,  viz.  that  the  intention  of 
history  is  two-fold, — to  continue  and  to  commence :  to  continue 
the  painful  but  happy  toils  of  those  who  have  preceded  the  pre- 
sent race  in  developing  the  earlier  and  middle  ages  of  the  history 
of  France ;  and  to  commence  the  removal  of  those  ruins  with 
which  ignorance,  in  the  possession  of  power,  has  covered  the 
monuments  of  the  history  of  modem  times. 

*  IV.  General  Considerations  on  the  Study  of  Man,  and  on 
the  Relations  of  his  Physical  Organisation  with  his  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Faculties.     By  M.  Cabanis.' 

*  V.  The  Physiological  History  of  Sensations.  By  the  Same.' 

*  VI.  Continuation  of  the  Physiological  History  oi  Sensations. 
By  the  Same.'  - 

We  have  combined  these  memoirs,  as  comprising,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  a  similar  object  of  pursuit.  Physiology,  the 
analysis  of  ideas  and  morals,  observes  M.  Cabanis,  are  but  three 
branches  of  one  and  the  same  science,  which  may  be  justly  en- 
titled the  science  of  man.  In  effect,  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  first  memoir  he  regards  all  arts  and  sciences  together 
but  as  so  many  branches  of  the  same  parent  tree.  *  It  is  without 
doubt,'  says  he,  ^  a  fine  and  a  imagnificent  idea  which  considers 
all  sciences  and  all  arts  as  forming  one  combination, one  individual 
whole,  or  as  ramifications  from  the  same  trunk  united  by  one  com- 
mon origin,  and  more  united  still  by  the  fruits  they  are  equally 
destined  to  produce — the  perfection  and  happiness  of  man.  This 
memoir  alone  occupies  not  less  than  sixty  pages,  and  is  perspi- 
cuously divided  into  seven  sections.  Its  general  object  is  to  de- 
monstrate tfie  chief  relations  which  exist  between  the  organisa- 
tion of  man,  his  physical  wants  and  faculties,  on  the  one  part; 
^  arid  the  formation  of  his  ideas,  the  developement  of  his  thoughts*  * 
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and  his  moral  wants  and  faculties,  on  the  other:  To  demonstrate 
th^t,  to  the  primitive  difierences  established  by  nature,  and  the 
accidental  modifications  introduced  by  the  chances  of  life,  ana- 
logous differences  and  modifications  perpetually  correspond  in 
the  general  bent  of  the  ideas  and  the  character  of  the  passions.* 
"Whence  our  author  concludes,  that,  whether  our  object  be  to 
found  an  invariable  base  for  moral  and  rational  philosophy,  or  to 
» trace  the  means  of  perfecting  human  nature  by  advancing  to  the 
very  source  of  its  passions  and  ideas,  it  is  necessary  to  study  at* 
tentively  the  different  physical  circumstances  which  are  able  to 
render  one  man  so  different  from  all  others,  and  even  occasional- 
ly from  himself.  These,  he  thinks,  are  to  be  investigated  by  a  hi- 
story of  temperaments — ^by  a  physical  and  moral  table  of  the 
sexes— by  a  physical  and  moral  table  of  ages — ^by  a  precise  de- 
cision upon  ^e  influence  of  climates — ^by  a  history  of  instinct — 
by  a  theory  of  deliriums  and  of  sleep — ^by  a  physiological  analysis 
of  sympathy — ^by  an  examination  of  the  effects  of  hygieine  (the 
art  of  preserving  health)  on  moral  operations — ^by  considerations 
respecting  the  influence  of  maladies  on  the  character  of  ideas 
and  passions — ^by  an  analysis,  of  the  re-action  of  sentiment  upon 
body  {du  moral  sur  le  physiqtte)-^hj  general  views  respecting 
the  action  of  medicine  upon  the  moral  feeling;  and,  lastly,  by 
conjoining  the  physiological  history  of  sensations  made  with  the  same 
view  and  directed  to  the  same  end;  or  rather  in  placing  such  hi- 
story at  the  head  of  these  diversity  of  objects  of  which  it  neces- 
sarily constitutes  a  preliminary. 

This  last  consideration,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  whole,  occupies  the  entire  extent  of  the  ensuing  memoir. 
The  author  displays  a  very  considerable  pottion  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  has  studied  his  subject  with  a  microscopic  eye.  His 
present  dissertation  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  he  endeavours  to  establish  the  following  propositions : 
the  faculty  of  sensation  and  motion  form  the  characteristic  of 
animal  nature:  the  faculty  of  sensation  consists  in  the  assurance 
which  the  nervous  system  acquires  of  impressions  made  on  its 
different  parts,  and  especially  towards  its  extremities.  Impres- 
sions are  external  or  internal.  External  impressions,  when  the 
perception  is  distinct,  are  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  name  of  sen^ 
sations.  Internal  impressions  are  very  frequently  vague  and  con-  ' 
fused;  and  the  animal  is  then  oniy  assured  of  them  by  effects 
whose  connection  he  cannot  immediately  trace  .to  tlieir  cause. 
The  one  results  from  the  application  of  external  objects  to  the 
organs  of  sense:  the  other  from  the  operation  of  the  natural 
functions,  or  from  diseases  peculiar  to  distinct  organs.  From 
the  first  more  particularly  proceed  our /V^-^^f/;  from  the  second 
the  determinations  which  tear  the  name  of  instinct.  Sensation 
and  motion  are  mutually  connected.  Every  movement  is  deter- 
mined by  an  impression  >  and  th^  nerves,  th?.  organs  0/  sen^gtion, 
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stimulate  and  direct  the  organs  of  motion.  In  sensation  the 
nervous  organ  re-acts  upon  itself  5  in  motion  it  re-acts  upon  ether 
parts,  to  which  it  communicates  a  contractile  power,  which  is  tlie 
simple  and  fertile  principle  of  all  animal  motion,  a  doctrine  long 
before  asserted  by  our  own  excellent  Hartley.  The  vital  functions 
may  still  be  contmued  for  some  time  by  the  influence  of  certain 
nervous  ramifications,  when  even  separated  (isoK^es)  from  the 
system :  the  instinctive  faculties  -may  still  unfold,  although  the 
brain  be  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  appear  in  a  state  of  totaj 
inaction.  5ut,  for  the  formation  of  thought,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  organ  exist,  and  that  it  exist  in  a  sound  state :  it  is  peculiar- 
ly the  cogitative  organ. 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  particularly  novel  in  the  catenation 
of  these  propositions  \  but  the  author  has  the  merit  of  having 
drawn  them  very  largely  from  positive  facts;  and  of  having 
advanced  from  one  to  another  with  a  kind  of  geometrical  ex- 
actitude. He  does  not  appear  to  be  much  acquainted  with 
the  metaphysicians  of  our  own  country :  the  names  of  Bacon  and 
Locke  are  mentioned,  as,  they  ought  at  all  times  to  be,  with  due 
reverence;  but  not  the  least  notice  is  taken  of  the  spiritual 
system  of  Berkeley,  the  vibratory  system  of  Hartley,  the  system 
of  impressions  and  ideas,  so  strenuously  contended  for  by  Hume, 
or  the  reflective  theory  that  has  since  been  started  among  the 
Edinburgh  professors.  The  names  of  these  philosophers  indeed 
do  not  once  occur,  although  the  author  might  in  many  instances, 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  very  accurate  and  ingenious 
Hartley,  have  advantageously  availed  himself  both  of  their  argu- 
ments and  their  facts;  at  least  have  been  more  profitably  occupied 
than  in  poring  over,  as  he  has  too  frequently  done,  the  doubtful 
and  contradictory  pages  of  the  bulky  Encyclopedia  of  his  own 
country — a  work  compiled  by  men  of  very  different  powers,  and  of 
very  opposite  sentiments,  exhibiting  an  immense  patchwork  of 
learning,  sometimes  accurate  and  profound^  but,  for  the  most 
part,  incorrect  and  superficial. 

Perception,  instinct,  thought,  are^  on  the  theory  of  M.  Caba- 
nis,  but  so  many  modifications  of  xh^  faculty  of  sensation^  And  it 
is  enough  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  most  confident  philosopher 
to  find,  that  after  the  writer  before  us  has  been  examining  this 
important  subject  with  a  very  creditable  pbrtion  of  precision, 
and  has  carried  us  through  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
quarto  pages  J  we  find  hini  still  incapable  of  resolving  the  prin^ary 
question  on  which  his  whole  theory  seems  to  depend.  *  But 
what,'  says  he^  *  is  the  cause  of  this  faculty  of  sensation  ?  what  is  its 
nature  or  its  essence  ?  This  is  a  question,'  continues  he,  *  which 
no  philosopher  will  think  of  proposing.  We  only  acquire  ideas 
^  of  objects  by  the  phsenomena  they  present:  their  nature  or  their 
essence  can  Q^nly  exist,  as  to  ourselves,  in  the  common  mass  of  such 
phspnpoivnat    The  uUiniatc  te^vs  pf  natiiie,  as  well  as  thw 
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causes,  must  for  ever  remain  inscrutible  to  human  investigation. 
/In  a  word,  they  ^r^  because  they  are:  and  we  ought  no  more,  at 
the  present  day,  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  sensation  in  animal  ' 
nature  than  of  attraction  in  the  Mature  of  atoms/ 
•  In  the  memoir  which  follows,  our  author  pursues  his  system 
stiU  farther,  and  resolves  all  sensations  into  modifications  of 
pleasure  or  pain;  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  sensations 
necessary  to  acquire  ideas,  sentiment,  and  will,  in  one  word  the 
sensations  necessary  for  life,  depend  upon  the  state  of  tjie  organs, 
on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  nervous  system,  but  parti- 
cularly on  the  manner  in  which  it  perceives. 

*  VII.  Considerations  on  Man,  as  examined  in  Savage,  Pas- 
toral, and  Civilised  Life.     By  M.  Peter  Charles  Levesque.* 

While  poets  of  all  countries  have  divided  the  moral  history 
of  man  into  the  three  periods  of  the  golden,  the  silver,  and  the 
brazen  or  iron  age,  and  have  represented  him  as  far  most  happy 
in  his  first,  or  rude  and  uncultivated,  state,  philosophers  have  as 
uniformly  reversed  the  description.  They  too  allot  to  him  three 
distinct  periods  of  existence,  but  they  attribute  all  real  felicity, 
all  that  can  dignify  the  human  character  or  render  life  itself  de- 
sirable, to  the  last  of  these  periods.  The  philosophers  are  per- 
haps most  correct -in  their  theory;  but  the  theory  is  often  carr 
lied  to  an  extreme ;  and  this  extreme  is  top  glaring  in  the  paper 
before  us  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  *  Mere  brutal  man,* 
M.  Levesque  justly  observes,  *  does  not  exist  any  where — ^he  is 
always  to  be  found  in  some  situatioft  of  society. — In  his  rudest 
state  he  is  a  savage  or  huntsman,  stimulated  to  seize  the  wild 
beasts  around  him  by  the  painful  sense  of  hunger;  after  which  he 
lays  himself  down  to  sleep,  arid  continues  in  this  torpid  state  till 
hunger  rouses  him  again.  From  a  similar  sense  of  cold  or  heat 
he  digs  or  raises  around  himself  a  shelter  from  the  sun  or  the 
wind;  and  from  a  sense  not  very;dissimilar,  in  the  maturity  of 
hfe,  he  propagates  his  kind  i  but,  in  his  most  brutal  state,  will 
he  continue  with  the  female  upon  whom  he  has  gratified  his 
wishes  ? — ^The  answer,'  observes  our  memorialist,  *  has  often 
been  givdh  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  origin  of  society  has  been 
resolved  into  this  union  of  love.  Reason,  however,'  continues 
hcj  *  does  not  appear  to  favour  this  opinion.  Brutal  man  is  in- 
sensible of  love  the  moment  he  has  satisfied  his  want.  When 
seeking  the  female  object,  he  has  perhaps  endured  a  long  fast — 
tlie  hunger  of  the  amatory  sense  alone  stimulates  him,  and  he  in- 
stantly afterwards  engages  in  a  different  chace,  and  perhaps  may 
never  see  the  female  again  by  whom  he  is  to  become  a  father. 
We  see,  it  is  true,  that  the  different  classes  of  animals  remain 
with  Hieir  females,  and  lavish  the  tenderest  cares  upon  them. 
But  this,'  continues  our  author,  *  only  induces  me  to  believe  that 
the  natural  man  ought  not  to  be  ranked  with  such  classes  of  ani- 
^§;  savagesi  arc  not  attached  to  their  wives  for  the  purpose  of 
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bestowing  tenderness  upon  them,  but  from  the  tyrannical  motive 
df  exacting  their  servitude.' 

We  have  said  that  M.  Levesque  has  carried  his  systeni  to  an 
extreme ;  and  the  observation  now  before  u$  i^  sufficient  to  justify 
our  assertion.     Man,  it  seems,  in  his  natural  state,  is  not  to  be 
ranked  with  animals  ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  raised  above  them — ^he  is 
to  be  sunk  below  them  \  he  is  deficient  in  the  most  ennobling  qua- 
lity of  which  thfey  can  boast,  the  natural  affection  of  the  male 
for  the  female,  of  the  father  for  his  oflFspring.     This  positicm, 
however,  is^by  no  means  supported  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  amatorial  instinct  of  man  acts,  in  his  most  barbarous  state, 
with  a  superior  force  to  that  of  all  other  animals  whatever,  and 
prompts  him  to  a  superior  regard  for  the  female  with  whom  he 
has  associated,  and  the  young  whom  he  has  begotten.     From 
the  greater  debility  of  the  feminine  frame,  the  female  will,  in 
every  class  of  barbarous  life,  be  in  a  state  of  subjection  ;  but  it  , 
is  not  among  all  savages  tliat  the  man  appears  as  a  tyrant,  and 
the  woman  as  a  slave.  M.  Levesque  must  be  but  little  versed  in 
tjiie  general  history  of  mankind  not  to  have  met  repeatedly  with 
instances  to  the  contrary,  and  with  instances  in  whiclj  the  wo- 
man, far  from  being  in  a  state  of  servitude^  maintains  a  perpe- 
tual controul. 

Our  author  is  better  entitled  to  attention  when  he  advances  to 
the  origin  of  languages,  which  succeeds  to  the  communication 
by  gestures.  All  language,  in  the  first  instance,  he  resolves  in- 
to simple  aspirations,  which  in  reality  are  vowels,  and  nothing 
more.  Of  these,  in  our  literal  characters,  he  observes  we  have 
but  five ;  but  the  language  of  every  country  contains  in  itself 
a  much  larger  number.  Nature  has  designed  aspirations  to  be 
the  first  expression  of  sentiment :  they  may  be  denominated  her 
cry*  Through  all  the  world  the  a  admires,  groans,  testifies  asto- 
nishment, an  abrupt  -terror,  a  dolorous  plaint,  a  sudden  joy ; 
the  0  in  some  instances  aclmires,  in  some  represses,  in  some  ar- 
rests ;  the  a^  e^  /,  c,  »,  laugh  ;.  the  ^,  in  some  ancient  languages, 
was  the  expression  of  existence,  the  i  of  a  progressive  motion, 
the  u  oi  disdain.  Hence  the  origin  of  language.  The  same 
sounds  would  often  have  xlifFerent  significations,  as  frequents, 
]y  occurs  in  the  same  word  even  in  modern  languages  5  but 
tope,  gesture,  expression  of  the  face,  circumstance,  are  al- 
ways competent  to  indicate  the  true  sense.  From  simple  aspi- 
rations, or  vowels,  were  formed  diphthongs  and  triphthongs, 
which  constituted  the  first  words  of  the  rising  tongue  :  conso-, 
nants  became  successively  attached,  either  before  or  after  the 
vov/els,  and  the  tongue  was  establishedi 

This  we  know  to  be  the  fashionable  system.  But  there  seems 
tolje  no  just  reason  assignable  why  vowels  alone,  or  simple  as- 
pirations, should  have  constituted  the  earliest  words  in  lan- 
guage.   The  natural  language  of  no  animal  consists-  o£  vo^nrdft 
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ilone :  in  the  bleat  of  the  lamb,  the  lowing  of  the  cow,  the  bark 
of  the  dog,  the  jargon  of  the  jack-daw,  or  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  we  meet  uniformly  with  a  junction  of  consonant 
and  vowel.  The  muscles  of  articulation  enunciate  many  con- 
sonants with  far  more  ease  than  some  of  the  vowels  :  the  first 
wild  tones  of  the  nursery  are  combinations  of  the  two  ;  and 
the  characters  of  all  our  most  ancient  languages  consist  of  con- 
sonants without  vowels,  which  are  gratuitously  supplied  by 
the  reader.  We  agree,  however,  with  M.  Levesque,  that  the 
noun  was  a  prior  invention  to  ihg  verb,  the  place  of  which  was 
long  supplied  by  gesture  or  accent ;  and  we  agree  with  him. 
also,  that  all  infant  languages  were  greatly  enriched  by  v/hat  he 
quaintly  denominates  onotnatopicsj  topical  tones,  denved  from 
certain  sounds  or  noises  observed  in  nature.  To  express  an 
animal,  his  cry  was  imitated — to  indicate  a  river,  the  speaker 
mimicked  its  roar.  Wind,  tempest,  fliunder,  in  like  manner 
found  names  for  themselves. 

*  VIIL  Considerations  on  the  Obstacles  produced  by  ancient 
Philosophers  to  the  Progress  of  triie  Philosophy.  By  the  Same.' 

This  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  paper ;  and  though 
we  often  find  occasion  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  ingenious 
writerj  and  have  detected  a  few  unexpected  errors,  we  cannot 
but  atpplaud  the  unwearied,  labour  he  has  exercised,  and  the 
literary  talents  he  has  displayed. — ^  When  mankind,  but  little  re- 
moved from  a  state  of  savage  life,'  observes  our  memorialist, 
*  were  incapable  of  discovering  it}  any  of  the  objects  of  sense  the 
causes  of  those  efiects  which  often  astonished  mem,  they  sought 
for  such  causes  among  beings  who  do  not  fall  beneath  the  no-  , 
tice  of  the  senses.  They  created  such  beings  by  the  power  of 
imagination,  occasionally  exaggerating,  in  their  favour,  some  of 
the  qualities  they  possessed  themselves,  and  occasionally  deny- 
ing diem  the  participation  of  any  human  qualities  whatever : 
and  hence  the  origin  of  false' gods.  It  is  probable  it  was  not 
altogether  from  vain  curiosity,  but  from  a  regard  •to  their  own 
well-being,  that  they  fell  into  these  errors.  They  observed 
that  pains  and  diseases  had  frequently  a  speedy  termination ; 
they  conceived  the  idea  that  some  persons,  in  their  own  order  of 
beings,  were  able,  by  particular  words,  or  other  ridiculous  cere- 
monies, to  banish  the  various  evils  they  laboured  under,  or  were 
apprehensive  of ;  they  conceived  that  these  privileged  persons 
were  -capable  of  communicating  with  such  invisible  and  supe- 
rior beings;  and  hence  the  origin  of  sorcery  first,  and  of  sor* 
eery  combined  with  religion  afterwards.  The  earliest  physi- 
cians were  sorcerers,  and  the  earliest  sages  or  philosophers  were 
priests.'  '         , 

Thus  far  there  is  at  least  as  much  fancy  as  fact. — *  Human 
science  commenced  in  Hindustan ;  it  was  thence  derived  into 
Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  into  Greece.'    Here  again  is  ^  position 
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that  requires  proof,  and  such  proof  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  au- 
thor before  us  would  in  vain  endeavour  to  collect.  Human 
science  appears  to  have  commenced  in  Babylonia,  a  central 
point  between  Egypt  and  Hindustan,  and  to  nave  been  propa- 
gated into  both  countries  by  colonies  of  Babylonian  Cuthites. 
That  the  Greeks  derived  the  greater  part  both  of  their  mytho- 
logy and  pl>ildsophy  from  the  Egyptians  vre  can  readily  admit : 
in  reality,  they  derived  the  greater  part  of  their  language,  aiid 
very  nearly  the  whole  of  their  alphabet,  from  this  quarter ;  whe- 
ther it  were  introduced  by  Cadmus,  or  by  any  other  chief.  Our 
autlior  next  enters  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  principal 
Greek  philosophers,  and  tlie  influence  of  their  tenets,  first  upon 
their  own  countrymen,  and  afterwards,  on  the  resurrection  of 
letters  in  the  Christian  aera,  upon  modem  sects  and  systems. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  series  of  inquiry  he  seems  to  be 
at  home,  and  we  have  attended  him  with  pler.sure.  As  a  che- 
mist, he  might  have  learnt  a  much  more  accurate  doctrine,  with- 
out going  out  of  his  own  country,  than  that  contained  in  the 
obsolete  theory  that  heat  is  only  the  presence  of  an  attenuate 
and  exalted  matter,  converted,  by  the  mere  rapidity  of  its  motiotiy 
into  a  substance  which  we  call  fire  :  and  the  sober  schplar  will 
be  disposed  to  smile  when  he  finds  M.  Levesque  gravely  con- 
tending that  Socrates,  who,  to  show  his  countrymen  the  con- 
tempt in  which  beheld  their  popular  mythology,  instead  of  swear- 
ing by  Jupiter,  is  said  to  have  sv/orn  by  his  goose  and  his  dog, 
was  at  such  times  serious  instead  of  sarcastic,  and  so  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians,  tliat  by  his  goose 
he  meant  ttie  Ibis,  and  by  his  dog  the  Anubis,  the  supreme  divi- 
nities of  this  fanciful  people. 

We  shall  resume  our  attention  to  the  remaining  memoirs  of ; 
the  volume  before  us  in  our  next  Appendix :  the  limits  to  which 
we  are  circumscribed  call  us  at  present  to  a  continuation  of  our 
strictures  on  the  memoirs  hitherto  published  by  the  class  of  Lite- 
rature and  Polite  Arts. 


*  XV.  On  the  Study  of  the  Ancients.  By  M.  Bitaube.* 
The  writer  of  this  paper  pays  a  due  coilipiiment  to  the  mo- 
dems, but  maintains,,  with  much  propriety  of  argument,  that  the 
classical  compositions  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  the  sources 
which  should  be  principally  resorted  to  in  the  education  of 
youth,  and  which  are  pregnant  with  the  richest  treasures.  ^  But 
genius,  we  are  told,*  says  he,  *  is  creation — ^Do  we  require  any 
other  model  than  that  of  nature  ?  Actuated  by  her  impulse 
alone,  it  will  be  both  more  prolific  and  more  original ;  and  many 
persons  of  genius  are  cited  on  such  occasions,  who  appear  to 
have  raised  themselves  by  the  mere  ^exercise  of  their  own  witigs. 
Horace,V  continues  he,  ^  who  in  his  day  had  to  oppose  the  same 
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maxims,  asserts  that  study,  art,  and  nature,  ought  to  assist  each 
other,  like  friends  who  are  infirm  when  separated,  but  power- 
ful when  they  conspire  to  the  same  end.  There  are,  doubtless, 
some  men  who  seem  peculiarly  privileged,  and  who  open  their 
career  with  astonishing  brilliance ;  bu^  nothing  is  more  uncom- 
mon ;  and  we  ought  by  no  means  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
shall  appear  in  the  list  of  such  ph?enomena.  It  Would  be  easy, 
moreover,  to  prove  that  even-  these  highly-favoured  mortals  arc 
not,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of  all  assistance,  and  that  the  la- 
bours of  their  predecessors  have  not  been  useless  to  them.  He 
who  never  imitates  will  never  be  imitated  himself.  The  man 
of  genius  knows  how  to  remain  free  in  the  midst  of  rules  and 
models,  and  to  convert  them  to^  his  own  purpose.  I  will  say 
still  more;  they  contribute  to  the  genuine  freedom  of  genius. 
Anarchy  is  as  destructive  in  the  empire  of  letters  as  in  any  other 
empire  whatever.' 

Our  author  proceeds  to  a  more  particular  examination  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  Sophocles,,  and  several  others  of  the  Grecian 
bards,  and  of  the  beauties  which  an  attentive  study  of  them  has 
introduced  into  the  vnritings  of  modern  poets.  The  Italians, 
the  English,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Germans,  may  justly  boast, 
he'obscrves,  of  epic  minstrels,  who  have  exhibited  a  very  lofty 
flight;  while  the  epopee^  in  spite. of  the  Henriad,  still  calls  for  the 
genius  of  Frenchmen.  Gesner  alone,  among  the  modems,  is 
the  happy  rival  of  Theocritus.  The  English,  he  admits,  are 
possessed  of  historians  of  uncommon  merit;  but  contends  that 
none  of  them  have  neglected  such  models  as  Sallust,  Livy, 
Tacitus,  Polybius.  The  sulyect  of  novel-writing  he  allows  to 
be  original  among  the  moderns,  and  he  speaks  with  high  en- 
comiums of  Richardson  and  Fielding :  Cervantes,  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned,  ought  also  to  have  had  his  share  of  panegyric.  In 
his  observations  upon  the  Odyssey,  M. Bitaube  asserts. mat  the 
topographic  and  historic  knowledge  exhibited  by  Homer  in  this 
poem,  his  use  of  diiFerent  dialects,  and  his  portraiture  of  the 
manners  of  different  countries,  prove  obviously  that  he  had  been 
a  studious  traveller  through  Egypt  as  well  as  tlie  Troad;  but  he 
is  not  bold  enough  to  advance,  with  our  own  countryman  Mr. 
Bryant,  that  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  different  scenes 
he  describes,  and  that  he  has  only  concealed  his  ovm  character 
under  that  of  Ulysses.  In  opposition  to  ithis  last  critic  h^  con- 
ceives, with  sir  William  Jones  and  the  writer  of  a  memoir  we 
have  just  examined,  that  India  was  the  cradle  of  human  science, 
and  that  the  Egyptians  derived  ail  their  knowledge  from  this 
quarter. 

*  XVI.  Socrates  at  the  School  of  a  Theologian;  or  Reflections 
on  the  Dialogue  of  Plato,  entitled  Eutyphron.     By  the  same.* 
'  There  is  nothing  that  needs  detain  us  in  this  memoir. .  It  is 
composed  of  passages  translated'  from  the  Eutyphron;  and  the. 
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author  endeavours  to  prove  that,  independently  of  the  primary 
object  of  Plato  to  demonstrate  the  difficulty  of  advancing  a  pre* 
cise  definition  of  piety  or  holiness,  he  concealed  a  secondary  in- 
tention in  writing  it,  which  was  that  of  apologising  both  for  the 
philosopher  and  nis  philosophy. 

*  XVIL  Considerations  upon  the  Three  Tragic  Poets  of 
Greece.     By  M.  Charles  Peter  Levesque.' 

A  considerable  controversy  was  some  years  ago  entered  into 
bet^veen  Bentley  and  lord  Orrery  upon  the  origin  of  tragedy, 
which  has  generally  been  attributed  to  Thespis,  an  Athenian 
dramatist,  an  opinion  supported  by  all  the  learning  of  the  former} 
while  the  latter  contended,  with  no  small  degree  of  plausibility, 
that  what  was  originally  meant  by  tragedy,  dramatic  interlo- 
cution, had  been  invented  long  prior  to  the  period  of  Thespis, 
tnA  was  not  of  Athenian  origin.  M.  Levesque  adverts  to  this 
disputation,  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  opinion,  of  our 
Kterary  combatants,  by  observing,  that  Bacchus,  in  whose  honour, 
and  at  the  celebration  of  whose  religious  festivals  this  kind  of 
entertainment  was  first  instituted,  was  worshipped  with  an  equal 
degree  of  pomp  in  many  places  of  Greece,  and  that  consequently 
tragic  representation  has  equally  derived  its  birth  from  many,  or 
from  all  of  them. 

TTiis,  however,  by  no  means  solves  the  question  satisfactorily. 
It  18  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Greek  tragedy  originated  at  all  or 
at  many  of  these  places  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  question  there- 
fore ttill  remains  in  its  original  force — at  which  of  these  places 
was  the  ceremony  of  tragedy  first  exhibited?  Thespis  is  die  re- 
puted inventor,  who  flourished  about  five  ^enturies  before  the 
Christian  aera,  and  was  contemporary  with/ but  somewhat  older 
than,  JEschylus;  consequently  about  half  a  century  prior  to 
Sophocles,  and  a  century  earlier  than  Euripides.  For  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  performance  he  is  well  known  to  have  received 
the  prize  of  a  goaty  denominated  in  Greek  r^ayog  (tragos), 
whence  the  sort  of  composition  in  which  he  was  successful  was 
denomhiated  tragedy,  which  is  consequently  synonymous  with 
goat  verses.  The  author  before  us  contends  that  it  is  highly 
probable,  in  many  places  in  Greece,  that  interlocutory  poems 
were  rehearsed  long  anterior  to  the  aera  of  Thespis,  though 
they  never  acquired  the  title  of  tragedy  till  the  prize  conferred 
upon  this  dramatic  victor:  and  he  inquires  what  solid  reason  have 
we  to  deny  that  long  before  the  birth  of  Thespis  a  poet  of  the 
name  of  Epigenes  invented  tragedy  in  Sicyonia?    This  investi- 

Etion  we  cannot  enter  into.  The  authority  relied  upon  by  M. 
nresque,  which  is  that  of  Suidas,  is  at  best  but  vague  and 
questionable :  yet  we  cannot  avoid  adding  in  this  place  that  the 
origin  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  indeed  of  poetry  of  every  de- 
scription, has  never  been  sufficiently  scrutinised;  and  perhaps  a 
critical  examination  into  the  subject  might  afford  reason  to 
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suspect,  notwithstanding  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  has  induced 
them  to  assert  the  contarary,  that  they  have  no  more  pretensions 
to  the  invention  of  dramatic  poetry  than  to  that  of  poetry 
in  its  earliest  form.  Of  all  the  arts  that  were  cultivated  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  mankind^  poetry  appears  to  have  been  first 
brought  to  any  degree  of  -  perfection ;  and  from  the  specimens 
which  yet  remain  among  nations  of  the  highest  boast  of  anti- 
<^uity,  though  immeasurably  separated  from  each  other,  or  de- 
void of  the  means  of  intercourse — specimens  of  similar  character 
and  construction — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  tragic  or  in- 
terlocutory poetry  itself  was  invented  prior  to  the  dispersioti 
from  Babel.  The  Indians  and  Chinese  have  at  this  moment 
dramatic  poems, of  an  admirable  degree  of  excellence,  and  so 
ancient  as  to  have  survived  the  names  and  traces  of  their  re- 
spective authors.  Of  all  the  earlier  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
Hebrews  have  transmitted  to  us  the  most  ample  monuments  of 
their  history;  and  among  these  wd  have  specimens  of  poetry  of 
every  description; — and  almost  every  description  is  so  truly  ex- 
quisite and  perfect  as  to  vie  vinth,  and  in  many  instances  to  excel, 
the  compositions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  book  of  Job  may 
be  regarded  as  an  epic  poem  of  astonishing  effect:  its  plan  is. 
as  regular  as  Aristotle  himself  could  desire,  and  its  machinery 
superiatively  grand  and  poetical.  It  is  a  relic  of  immemorial 
date;  and,  like  the  Sacontah,  the  name  of  its  author  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  primeval  world.  The  inimitable  Song  of 
Solomon  is  strictly  dramatic;  its  composition  has  also  considerable 
pretensions  to  regularity;  and  it  constitutes  a  pastoral,  surpassing, 
in  poetical  merit,  all  the  compositions  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  English,  German,  or  Italian.  The  elegant  pen  of 
Moses,  which  bears  the  marks  of  genuine  inspiration,  has  left 
us  one  or  two  exquisite  specimens  of  the  elegy  and  the  tri- 
umphal ode;  but  the  richest  variety  of  the  metrical  powers  of 
the  Hebrews  are  to  be  found  in  the  compositions  of  David, 
justly  denominated  tie  psalmist.  Hi  these  we  meet  with  as  ample 
a  diversity  of  measure  as  is  exhibited  in  the  odes  of  Horace,  and 
a  sublime  audacity  of  language  that  may  well  challenge  the 
noblest  and  most  dithyrambic  flights  of  Pindar.  Many  of 
these  are  strictly  dramatic  or  interlocutory,  and  used  obviously 
to  be  rehearsed  in  distinct  parts.  The  dramatic  odes  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek  chorus;  and  most  of 
them  may,  with  the  utmost  ease,  be  divided  into  die  strophe, 
antistrophe,  and  epode.  The  chorus,  however,  is  Supposed  to 
have  been  the  form  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  in  its  earliest  states 
die  fable,  and  interlocutory  parts  having  been  added  afterwards. 
If  tliis  be  true,  and  few  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  it,  the  ori- 
ginal drama  or  tragedy  among  the  Greeks  was  precisely  similar 
to  the  dramatic  odes  in  the  book  of  psalms:  and  the  Athenian 
poets,  instead  of  being  the  inventors  of  it,  merely  received  it,  as 
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they  did  most  of  tlieir  mythological  science,  from  Egypt  or  tli€ 
Phoenicians.  M.  Levcsque  has  inserted  in  the  memorial  before 
us  a  valuable  critique  on  the  dramatic  compositions  of  the  three 
Grecian  poets  referred  to;  and  has  added  an  iappendix  concern- 
ing the  Greek  compilation,  entitled  the  Epic  Cycle. 

•  Memoir  on  Aristophanes.     By  the  Same.' 

M.  Levesque  here  pursues  his  dramatic  investigations  from 
tragedy,  or  the  grave  and  sober  interlocutions  which  virere  blended 
wim  the  musical  choruses  sung  in  honour  of  Bacchus  during  the 
celebration  of  his  earlier  festivals,  to  comedy,  or  the  intermixture 
X)f  sarcastic  or  ludicrous  dialogue  instead  of  sober  and  pathetic 
discourse,  which  was  occasionally  introduced  almost  immediately 
afterwards.  He  draws  an  accurate  comparison  between  Aristo- 
phanes and  several  comedians  of  modem  days,  and  especially  the 
laughable  but  just-judging  Moliere;  and  he  rescues,  with  no  small 

f  portion  of  learning,  the  moral  character  of  the  Greek  comedian 
rom  the  absurd  charges  of  many  of  his  adversaries,  and  especially 
of  -^lian,  who  has  represented  him  as  a  buffoon  and  an  iiifamous 
wretch  (Bw/t«)Xo%oj,  KarapoiTOg).  Plutarch  and  Voltaire  deservedly 
obtain  a  portion  of  our  memorialist's  censures  for  their  unmerited 
abuse  of  Aristophanes;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  seldom 
seen  a  more, able  apology  for  him  than  the  present. 

*  XIX.  On  the  gradual  Progress  of  Painting  among  the  Greeks. 
By  the  Same.' 

In  this  paper  M.  Levesque  complains  with  much  justice  of  the 
paucity  of  the  materials  from  which  he  has  to  work,  which  ex- 
tend very  little  farther  than  to  some  passages  of  Cicero,  Quin- 
tilian,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  and^lian;  the  bare  catalogues  (for  mey 
scarcely  deserve  any  other  term)  preserved  to  us  by  Pausanias;  - 
and  more  especially  some  particular  chapters  of  Pltny,  which 
contain  a  succinct  history  of  the  art.  M.  Levesque  has  never- 
theless produced,  in,  tile  present  paper,  a  composition  of  much 
elaborate  merit.  He  has  followed  the  biogi'aphy  of  the  most 
celebrated  painters  as  far  as  he  is  able;  ana  has  given  a  critical, 
jtnd,  for  the  most  part,  a  just  statement  of  their  most  renowned 
productions.  He  compares  the  modem  style  or  costzime  of 
drawing  with  the  ancient;  and  vi^hile,  in  the  article  of  grouping,  a* 
well  as  in  several  other  respects,  he  gives  the  preference  to  the 
former,  he  apologises  in  these  points  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
latter,  and  contends,  in  many  parts  of  the  science,  for  the  supe- 
riotity  of  the  earlier  ages.  Painting,  strictly  so  called^  is  attri- 
buted by  Pliny  to  the  Sicyonians  or  the  Corinthians.  Our 
author  takes  a  more  enlarged  view  of  die  subject,  and  traces  it  to 
a  much  earlier  period.  He  finds  it  in  the  Babylonian  hiero- 
glyphics, long  before  the  existence  of  the  Grecian  states,  and 
traces  it  thence  into  these  republics.  Our  author  enters  also  into 
a  cridque  upon  the  origin  of  mosaic,  tesselated,  emblematic, 
vermicular,  and  many  other  kinds  of  characteristic  copies  from 
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nature;  and  is  always  jngenious  •,  though,  if  our  limits  pe^rnvtt*?^^ 
us  to  enter  into  the  discussion,  we  could  easily  prove,  tl^at  he  i^ 
not  always  accurate. 

*  XX.  Remarks  on  a  Passage  in  Simplicius.  By  M..Schweig-! 
haiisen,  Jun/ 

^  The  comnientary  of  Sirriplicius  on  the  Maaual  of  Epictetus 
lias  been  suspected  of  defect  in  many  places  by  several  of  our  best 
critics;  and  the  father  of  tlie  writer  before  us  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover ,  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  national  library ' 
which  contained  a  quarto  page  of  original  text  in  the  middle  cf 
the  wo^^^  itself,  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other  manuscript  or 
in  any  of  the  best  editions,  and  which  makes  sense  of  a  passage 
which  in  its  general  reading  appears  either  false  or  altogether  un- 
intelligible. This  passage  is  too  long  for  extract;  nor  is  it  of 
any  other  consequence  than  that  of  giving  totality  to  a  sentence 
obviously  imperfect  and  erroneous.  It  refers  to  the  honour  be- 
stowed on  Xenophon,  on  his  return  home,  for  his  singular  Suc- 
cess in  preserving  the  lives  of  the  ten  millions  of  Greek  soldiers, 
and  commences  at  the  expression  c|  CT^vfimm  s^EJcvpvpi^rjy  &c. 
,  *  XXI.  Fresh  Remarks  upon  the  Ships  employed  by  the 
Ancients,from  theCopmencement  of  thePunicWars  to  the  Battle, 
of  Actium,  and  on  the  Use  to  which  such  Ships  might  be  eno- 
verted  in.  modern  Marine.    By  M.  D.  Le  Roy.' 

The  celebrated  author  of  this  paper  divides  tne  object  of  his 
inquiry  intO/^ree  distinct  memoirs,  of  which  the  first  only  has 
hidierto  been  presented  to  the  National  Institute.  In  this  first 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  instrument  denominated  the 
corvus  or  crow  of  DuiUius,  of  which  we  have  at  present  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea,  might  be  successfully  employed  against  the 
corsairs.  In  the  second  he  proposes  to  demonstrate,  that,  in 
making  some  of  our  vessels  approach  more  nearly  the  form,  the 
proportion,  and  the  tackle  of  tliose  of  the  ancients,  and  in  allot- 
ting them  the  general  qualities  of  the  trade-ships  in  the  time 
of  I)iodoru8Siculus,our  coasting  navigation,and  consequently  our 
commercial  ports,  would  be  largely  benefited.  In  the  third 
memoir  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  galleys  pf  the  second  class 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  their  naval  armaments,  and  especially 
that  description  of  vessels  in  common  use  in  India  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  exhibited  a  kind  of  type  of  the 
diligences  adopted  at  Havre,  and  may  be  eniployed  in  a  manner 
highly  beneficial  and  lucrative  for  the  commerce  and  supply  of 
Paris. 

The  Roman  corvus  or  crow,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
memoir  before  us,  is  described  by  Polybius  in  t^rms  so  obscure 
as  to  leave  a  degree  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to  its  form.  M. 
Le  Roy  seems  to  have  explained  the  passage  better  than  his  prede- 
cessors, and  has  accompanied  it  with  two  plates,  which  considerably 
assist  in  tfap  illustmtion.     It  ^was  a  sort  of  platform  or  gallery 
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constructed  on  the  prow  of  the  Vessel,  about  four  feet  wide,  an  J 
eighteen  long,  capable  of  being  ekvatcd  or  depressed  by  means 
of  a  kind^of  strong  mast,  to  which  its  lower  end  was  fixed  with 
hinges  on  a  level  with  the  deck,  and  its  upper  attached  by  means 
of  ropes  or  chains  and  an  enormous  pulley.  It  was  wdl  guarded 
tvith  iron,  and  its  iise  was  in  boarding  the  enemy's  vessels,  at 
Which  time  it  was  thrown  down  with  great  force  over  the  an- 
*tagonist*s  bow,  and  served  as  a  bridge  over  which  the  Roman 
sailor^  rushed  forwards  two  a-breast. 

(1^0  he  continued,) 

Art.  II. — Dictiontmire  Bicgraphiqtte  et  Hijiorique  des  Hommes 
Marquans  de  la  Fin  du  Dix^huitieme  Siecle^  et  plus  jiarticuliere^ 
merit  de  ceux  qui  ont  figure  dans  la  Revolution  Frangoise,  Sidvi 
d'an  Supplement  et  de  4  Tableaux  des  Massacres  et  Proscriptions^ 
Redige  par  une  Societe  de  Gens  de  Lettres*     1 80a. 

Biographical  and  Historical  Dictionary  of  the  most  celebrated  Cha^ 
racters  of  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century j  and  particularly  of 
those  nvho  have  figured  in  the  French  Revolution.  Compiled  by  a 
Society  of  Men  of  Letters.   "^Vols.  Zvo.     Imported  by  Dulau. 

A  WORK  of  the  kind  announced  in  the  title,  if  ably  imd  irn^ 
partially  executed,  would  be  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value,  aa  af* 
fording  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  present  instruction,  and  as  a  most 
important  magazine  of  incidents  for  future  history.  But  the 
diflicuhies  attending  its  due  accomplishment  are  immense,  if  not 
insuperable.  During  the  passing  scene  of  events,  and  patticidar* 
ly  tlie  momentous  events  that  have  occurred  in  Europe  throughout, 
tne  period  of  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  i» 
pot  deadened  by  the  insensibility  erf  modem  pbiloscfbism^  and 
whose  bosom  has  participated,  with  fraternal  anxiety,  m  the 
dreadful  successimi  of  evils  tliathave  arisen  in  almost  every 
Country,  to  preserve  that  impartiality  which  alone  can  hold 
the  balance  eve%  and  assign  to  every  party  rt&  respective  merits 
or  demerits.  '^The  personal  knowledgeof  individuals,  moreover,  in 
this  vast  theatre  of  action,  most  be  extremely  circumscribed,  and 
the  man  who  undertakes  the  task  is  compelled  to  have  tecourse,. 
even  for  dates  and  facts:  of  mere  chronology  or  topography,  to  . 
other  l;vrifers :  yet  accuracy  even  from  the  labours  of  different 
auth<^rs  is  not  to  be  attained  in  the  present  moment  of  hurry  and 
tempest; — the  storm  rc^ust  cease,  the  political  commotion  must  be 
kllayed,  a  lapse  of  tin^  must  be  allowed  for  the  compar^n  of 
dates  With  dates,  of  memoirs  with  memou-s, before  any  thing  like 
positive  truth  can  be  acquired,  and  a.regular  aaid  unvarnished  whole 
be  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  tfte  public.  Nevertheless,  every 
attempt  tbwards  so  desirable  a  c^iwipllation  of  the  history  of  our 
Own  tim^  is  highly  praiseworthy;  and  we  hail  the  appearance  of 
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%hc  volumes  before  us^  as  <:ontaming  a  useful  body  of  facts,  and 
-as  affording  a  firmer  baisis  for  the  future  historian  to  build  tipea 
than  any  work  which  has  lately  fallen  under  otir  ndtice. 

From  the  title  alone  the  reader  is  led  to  expect  some  biogf^phi*- 
cal  sketches  of  the  principal  characters  of  other  naticfns,  as  wfeB 
as  those  of  France,  who  have  made  any  distinguished  appearance 
within  ^e  terni  comprehended  by  the  writers  of  this  publiciation^ 
and  he  will  by  no  means  be  disappointed.  *  It  wiH  be  doubtl^esfe 
agreeable  to  find,'  say  the  editors  in  their  preface,  *  that  we  have 
not  limited  our  researches  to  Frenchmen  alone^  but  that  ive  have 
also  occupied  ourselves  wifh  details  of  foreigners.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  renise  a  high  degree  of  interest  to  every  thing  that  contri- 
butes to  inform  us  of  the  opinions,  the  talents,  the  conduct  of  die 
ministers,  the  generals,  the  demagogues,  who  confederated^  whp 
fought,  or  who  invited  this  revolutionary  scourge  iipon  their 
country.  We  are  nevertheless  far  from  believing  that  we  have 
carried  this  work  to  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
The  rapidity  which  has  been  indispensable  in  collecting  the  mul- 
tifarious circumstances  it  contains  Jhas  necessarily  prevented  a 
perfect  digestion.  But  had  it  been  laboured  upon  for  twenty 
yearsj  had  it  been  written  by  a  distinguished  per\,  it  is  still  Cer- 
tain diat  it  would  be  very  imperfect  in  a  first  edition.  Nothing 
but  time  can  complete  a  work  of  this  description.  The  frame  i^ 
wrought,  the  picture  is  traced  out,  but  there  yet  remains  to  add 
to  it,  to  reti'ench,  to  rectify.— Such  as  it  is,  howevet,  we  dare 
still  to  hope  that  this  dictionary  wiH  excite  at  once  both  interest 
and  curiosity.  Besides  the  data  which  will  be  found  ebllected  in 
it  for  the  purposes  of  history,  beside^  die  assistances  it  offers  td 
those  who  do  not  wish  tb  remain  strangers  to  the  events  -Which 
are  passing  undef  their  eyes,  it  may  even  be  expected  to  excit6 
the  i^uriosity  of  men  of  the  world*  And  it  will  acquire  a  gi^eater 
degree  of  interest  still,  should  this  revolution  be  prolonged,  by 
furnishing  every  reader,  upon  every  dhange,  with  the  means  of 
estimating  its  principles  and  anterior  incidents;  and,  consequently^ 
what  we  ought  to  fear,  or  hope,  or  expect,  of  the  Jjersonages  who 
appear  in  the  scene  before  us.'  - 

The  editots  pride  themselves  Upon  the  virtue  of  impartiality. 
We  have  observed  that  this  is  a  conduct  not  easily  maintained  j 
and  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the  present  disordered  state  of  the 
political  world.  All  we  shall  recommend  is  liberality  frotn  party 
to  party:  let  every  one  retain  his  own  opinion,  but  let  him  allov/r 
his  neighbour  to  go  and  do  likewue.  Tliis  boast  of  inripartiality  is^. 
kowever,  invalidated  by  a  Variety  Of*  instances  in  the  work  before 
tis.  To  their  own  countrymen  the  bias  of  the  mindS  df  its  editors 
must  be  obvious  in  a  multiplicity  of  pages.  But  it  is  not  coi^fined  to 
the  immediate  politics  of  France:  it  extends  too  frequently  to  otheif 
Nations  in  a$  great  a  degree.   The  life  of  Muir  begins  as  follows; 
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•  <  Mulf,  'rhom4<,  one  of  die  chiefs  .of  the  conspiracy  thaj: 
existed  in  ScotlanJ  in  1 792,  and  a  member  of  the  national  con- 
vention which,  asserabkd  shortly  afterwards  at  Edinburgh.  He 
5i^as  condemned  by  the  ti  ibunal  of  Scotland  to  a  transportation  of 
fourteen  years  to  Botany-Bay.  Lord  Stanhop^e,  aJivays  ready  tc 
defund  crime  under,  luhatever  form  it  may  show  itself ^  attempted  te 
prove,  on  January  3,1;,  1794,  in^the  bouse  of  peers,  that  this 
judgement  was  unjust,  cruel,  and  illegal/         , 

^  It  is  not  often^  we  accede  to  the  politieaJ  opinions  of  his  lord- 
ship ;  but  we  must  protest,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  liberal  and 
"cdndid,  against  this  acrimonious  libel  upon  his  charactfer-^a  libel 
"eqnUllr  unprovoked  and  unjust.  Hbwiever  singular  may  be  his 
lordship^s  opinions  in  general,  we  believe  his  severest  enemies 
will  give  him  £ulh  credit  for  purity  of  heart  and  rectitude  of  in- 
tention, instead  of"  regarding  him  as  the  systematic  advocate  of 
vice  in  whatever  'shapfe  it  may  assuine. — ^The  following  is  the  life 
pf  Dt.  Priestlef, 

•  Priesteley,  Englishm an,  ^minister  of  the  Presbyterian  religion, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cliemists  and  naturalists  of 
Jiurope,  .  'S»oxxi'wi^}^faIseji4dgementzndi.2^ferv€rse^heart^\itht'- 
came  still  less  cdebratedfox  his  acquirements  than  for  the  ardour 
u^th  which  he  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  principles  of 
(inarchical philanthropy ;  and  this  zeal  procured  him  an  enrollment 
iii  the  list  of  French  .ctti^ens^  and  afterwards  the  honour  of  being 
i)ominated  deputy  frorn  the,  degariment  of  the  Orne  tQ  the 
National  Convention, — an  honour  of  which  he.  could  not  avail 
himself  ip  consequence  of  his  ignorance  of  the  French  language. 
He  had  already  sent  his  son  to  France  to  be  naturalised,  and  he 
was  in  effect  presented  to  the  legislature.  But  this  tevolutlonary 
enthusiasm  did  not  succeed  quite  so  well  at  Birmingham,  a  town 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  where  lie  resided:  tlae  people  pillaged 
his  )iouse,  and  rased  it  to  its  foundations;  and  his  patriuism 
having  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of  government,  he  saw  him- 
self compelled  to.  seek  a  more  philosophical  cottntry.  He  retired  in 
consequence  to  America,  then  to  France  in  the  course  of  1 796, 
and  the  directory  engaged  him  in  the  following  year  to. return  to 
America,  there  to  labour  for  the  future  freedom  and  happiness  of 
England  and  the  United  States.' 

In  this  short  account  we  have  almost  as  many  blunders  as 
lines.  Philology,  philosophy,  candour,  and  truth,  are  equally 
outraged.  Prior  to  the  wTitings  of  Mr.  Locke,  man  was  occa- 
sionally supposed  to  be  born  with  idi^as;  but  it  remained  for  the 
present  editors  to  ad\^nce  the  more  absurd  doctrine  still  that  he 
was  iorh  ivith  Judgement  either  true  or  falsc^udgement  wliich  is 
but  die  compttri:>on  of  ideas  with  one  anotlier,  and  which,  far 
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from  being  coeval  with  the  birth  of  man,  demands  the  pre- 
existence  of  those  ideas  which'  are  themselves  only  acquired  after 
such  birth  has  been  ciFected.  As  a  chemist y  Dr.' Priestley  has 
doubtless  been  possest  of  much  celebrity  throughout  Europe,  biit 
not  as  a  nnturalist.  The  editors  have  here  confounded  the  science 
of  natural  history  with  that  of  experimetital philosophy ^  the  latter  of 
which  was  the  undeviating  subject  of  his  studies,  and  the  science 
they  unquestionably  refer  to.  Whence  they  acquired  the  in- 
formation that  the  doctor  (declined  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the 
national  convention,  from  ignorance  of  the  French  language ^  we 
know  not.  The  cause  assigned  by  nimself,  in  his  reply  to  the 
department  which  had  elected  him,  was  a  very  different  one,  and 
infinitely  more  to  tlie  purpose.  That  his  son  was  ^publicly  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  6f  France  is  true :  but  so  far  from  the 
doctor's  having  quitted  America  for  France,  and  then  returned 
.  to  America,  at  the  particular  instigation,  and,  as  is  Tiereby  in- 
sinuated, upon  a  stipend  from  the  French  directory,  we  have  our 
doubts  whether  he  ever  were  in  France  in  his  life, — most  as- 
suredly he  has  not  been  tliere  since  his  migption  from  his  native 
country.  His  very  name  indeed  is  spelled  wrong,  being  written 
Pnest/ley  instead  of  Priestley :  and  why  his  academic  graduation 
of  doctor  of  laws  is  suppressed  in  this  biography  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture. 

Nevertheless,  where  this  party  prqudice  does  not  prevaily  the 
volumes  before  us  will  be  found  highly  useful.  The  biography 
of  crowned  heads  seems  to  have  been  industriously  omitted :  the 
only  instance  to  the  contrary,  which  a  cursory  perusal  has  pre- 
sented to  us,  is  that  of  the  unfortunate  Stanislaus  Poniatowskij 
and  the  editors  appear  to  have  determined  that  his  deposition 
alone  has  given  him  a  right  to  a  portrait  in  this  historic  gallery. 
The  longest  account  we  have  met  with  is  that  of  Bonaparte, — here 
spelled,  as  he  was  wont  to  spell  it  himself  before  its  late  Gallic 
elision,  Buonaparte.  As  the  earlier  history  of  this  extraordinary 
man  is  not  yet  very  genevr.llv  known  to  our  readers,  we  shall  ser* 
lect  that  part  of  his  biograpny  which  relates  to  it. 

•  Napoieone  Buonaparte,  first  consul  of  the  French  republic, 
was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  August  16,  1769,  of  Charles 
Buonaparte,  a  noble  Corsic^n,  and  Lietitia  Raniolini.  Charles 
Buonaparte,'  whose  ancestors,  sripposed  to  have  been  of  Tuscan 
origin,  had  established  themselves  at  Ajaccio  for  two  centuries, 
had  studied  civil  law  at  Rome;  but  connected  with  Paoli,  he 
quitted  the  magisterial  robe,  and  even  fought  as  a  common  soldier 
against  the  French  when  they  invaded  Corsica.  After  the  con-, 
quest  of  this  island  he  wished  to  retire  with  Paoli  \  but  one  of  his 
uncles,  who  was  a  canon,  prevented  him  \  and  his  wife  being  re- 
lated to  M.  de  Matboeuf,  commandant  of  Corsica,  he  was  no-? 
muiated  Procureur  du  Roi  at  Ajaccio.  ^  In  1773  a  deputation  of 
tie  three  orden?  haying  beejA  commissioned  to  wait  on  Lewis  XV, 
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darks  Buonaparte  was  chosen  to  represent  the  nobles.  He  had 
three  sons  and  four  daughters^  and  at  his  death,  M.de  Marbosuf, 
the  friend  of  his  house^  continuing  to  protect  his  family,  placed 
the  second  son,  the  present  chief  consul  of  France,  at  first  in  the 
college  at  Autun,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  school  of  Brien, 
where  he  soon  discovered  an  extraordinary  character,  and  a  great 
inclination  for  serious  studies.  Averse  to  sports  and  noisy  plea- 
sures, he  avoided  his  companions;  and,  devoted  to  meditation, 
sought  his  chief  delights  in  solitude.  For  a  lopg  time  he  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  in  forming  a  garden  out  of  the  plot  of 
ground  that  was  allotted  to  the  pupils.  The  trees  which  he 
here  planted  and  superintended  with  the  utmost  care  formed  in 
this  little  inclosure  a  kind  of  hermitage,  into  which  he  suffered 
no  one  to  enter;  and  if  any  of  his  companions  attempted  to  inn 
terrupt  his  tranquillity,  he  rushed  out  to  repel  them  without  being 
intimidated  by  their  number.  St.  Lewis's  day  was  a  great 
holiday  at  the  military  schpol:  while  the  rest  resigned  themt 
selves  to  pleasure,  he  still  applied  himself  quietly  to  his^«tudies. 
At  nine  in  the  evening  they  discharged  some  artificial  fire-workf 
on  the  side  of  his  garaen;  the  fire  was  communicated  to  a  little 
box  that  contained  several  pounds  of  powder,  and  some  of  the 
young  men  were  wounded  by  the  explosion.  Several  of  them, 
to  extricate  themselves,  overthrew  the  palisades  of  Buonaparte'^ 
garden,  who,  running  out  at  the  noise,  dealt  the  blows  of  his 
pick-axe  pretty  freely  upon  every  one  who  thus  scaled  or  broke 
dovm  his  intrenchments.  He  quitted  the  military  school  in 
1785,  went  to  Paris,  where  his  mother  resided,  and,  stimulated 
by  his  taste  for  artillery^  studied  the  mathematics  with  so  much 
ardour  that  he  was  soon  qualified  for  the  necessai-y  examinations. 
•  He  passed,  through  them  'yvdth  complete  success,  and  was  placed 
in  the  regiment  of  artillery  de  la  Fere,  in  which  he  served  for 
two  or  three  years  previous  to  tlie  revolution.  He  ardently  em-? 
braced  the  new  system,  v^^hich  he  supported  from  its  commence-j 

•  ment,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  drew  upon  him  the  blame  of  all 
his  comrades.  Upon  this  subject  there  were  of  ten  indeed  between 

•  them  very  spirited  altercations;  and  one  day  in  particular,  when 
he  was  walxing  on  the  banks  of  the  water  with  sevend  othei 
young  officers,  the  dispute  on  the  revolutionary  principles  became 
so  violerft  that  they  attempted  to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  Paoli 
having  arrived  in  France,  to  receive  a  civic  crown,  in  1 790,  em- 
braced the  son  of  hi§  ancient  friend :  and  they  afterwards  met 
again  in  Corsica,  in  which  place  Buonaparte  quitted  the  artillery 
for  the  post  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  national  guard^  In  the 
second  expedition  fitted  out  against  Sardinia  he  embarked  with 
his  cpmpajtriots,  and  took  possession  of  die  little  isle  of  ki  Mag-' 
delaine;  but  dissatisfied  with  the  discipline  and  organisation  of 
the  troops  assembled  together  for  this  enterprise,  he  returned  to 
i^jaccio.    In  tlie  mean  while  Paoli  and  his  adherer*ts  formed  thci 
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|)TDject  of  annexing  Corsica  to  England.  Of  this  project  Buoua* 
parte  did  not  approve?  but  he  was  personally  attached  to  Pascal 
Paoli,  and  took  a  part  in  the  remonstrance  made  by  the  muni- 
cipality of  Ajaccio  against  the  decree  which  declared  this  factious 
man  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  This  conduct  seemed  to  imply  so 
close  a  connexion  between  them,  that  Lacombe  St.  Michael,  and 
two  other  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  gave  orders  for 
arresting  Buonaparte;  nevertheless  he  remained  faithful  to  France, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  eight  leagues  from  Toulon.  At  diis 
period  Toulon  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English;  and  the 
deputy  Salicetti,  who  knew  Buonaparte,  having  represented  him 
to  Barras  as  possessed  of  military  talents,  this  latter  employed, him 
against  Toulon  with  the  rank  of  chief  of  brigade.  He  there 
served  successfully  under  Dugommier,  and  contributed,  by  the 
manner  in  which  ne  directed  the  artillery,  to  hasten  the  capitu- 
lation of  this  place.  Being  desirous  some  time  afterwards  of  at- 
tempting au  expedition  against  Ajaccio,  then  occupied  by  the 
English,  he  was  less  fortunate,  and  beheld  himself  repressed  by 
his  cousin  Masseria,  who  had  already  acquired  cekbrity  under 
M.  Elliot,  during  the  seige  of  Gibraltar.  Towards  the  end  of 
1794  the  conventional  Beffiroi  had  him  arrested  at  Nice  as  a 
terrorist;  but  finding  nothing  reprehensible  either  in  his  conduct 
or  papers,  he  restored  him  to  liberty.  He  at  this  time  tra- 
velled to  Paris  to  solicit  employment;  but  he  could  obtain  no  ap- 
pointment from  Aubry,  who  superintended  tlie  military  depart- 
ment .  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  it  i$  said  that  he 
inupediately  requested  le^v<  to  go  to  Constantinople,  which  ^as 
also  refused  hinu  If  this  incident  be  founded  on  fact,  what  a 
train  of  reflections  does  it  not  produce. — He  was  still  at  Paris 
during  the  revolt  of  the  sections  on  the  3d,  4|:h,  and  5th  of 
October,  1 795  ;and  Barras,  who  commanded  against  the  revolters, 
having  called  him  near  himself,  he  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
triumph  of  the  convention..  His  patron,  enchanted  with  his  con- 
duct, nominated  him  second  general  of  the  army  of  the  interior, 
and  relintjuished  to  him  a  few  days  afterwards  the  supreme 
command.  During  the  winter  he  married  madame  Beauhamois, 
a  friend  of  Barras,  and  this  latter  got  him,  shortly  afterwards, 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  It  is  from  this 
epoch  that  his  military  glory  commences..  He  opened  the  c^m^ 
paign  on  April  10,  1796,  by  the  victory  of  Monte^otto,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  sam^  month  he  fought  the  Austrians  at  Mil- 
ksimp,  at  Dego,  at  Mondovi,  and  compelled  general  Colli  to  re- 
peat to  Cherases,  whence  he  aftervyards  d^oye  hjni  still  farther.' 

The  history  of  Bonaparjte  from  this  period  is  so  well  known 
that  we  shall  not  pursue  the  account  contained  in  the  work  bcr 
fore  us.  Our  editors  conclude  their  article  with  the  following 
fiuestions; — ^  Will  h^  endeavour  to  retail  the  supreme  authority? 
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or,  ambitious  of  imitating  the  example  of  JSylla,  will  he  aWicate 
it,  after  having  endeavoured  to  confirm  this  new  constitution  ?  or 
finally  will  not  thb  new  constitution  be  subverted  like  its  prede- 
cessors? These  are  questions  which  French  impatience  will  not 
8tav  to  investigate.* 

The  glory  acquired  by  the  British  admirals  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war  is  conceded  to  them  with  sufficient  liberality  ;  but 
lord  Nelson  suffers  a  severe  reprimand  for  his  conduct  prior  to 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  allowing  .the  French  fleet*  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  sail  from  Toulon  without  his  being  apprised  of  it,  and 
afterwards  for  quitting  Alexandria,  which  he  had  reached  two 
days  prior  to  Bonaparte,  and  again  attempting  to  meet  with  hin> 
in  the  Mediterranean,  instead  of  waiting  for  his  arrival; — in  short, 
for  having,  during  three  complete  months,  hunted  for.  him 
through  this  narrow  sea  without  having  once  been  able  to  attack, 
and  seldom  capable  of  tracing  his  route.  To  the  third  volume  are 
added  two  very  useful  tables,  containing  a  chronology  of  the  dif- 
ferent factions  and  conspiracies  that  have  appeared  in  France 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  of  the  massacres  that  occurred 
in  the  diflFerent  prisons. 


Art.  III. — Voyage  Pittoresquf  en  Suisse  et  en  Italic.  Par  le  Citoyen 
Cambry.     Paris.     1800. 

Picturesque  Journey  to  Switzerland  and  Italy.  By  M,  Cambry, 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Oiscy  and  Member  of  the  Agri-' 
cultural  Society  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  2  Vols.  ^vo.  Im- 
ported by  Dulau. 

*  1  O  undertake  in  a  single  work,'  observes  our  author,  *  to 
describe  the  actual  state  of  Italy,  to  mark  the  curiosities  of  every 
capital,  of  every  village,  of  everv  desert,  would  be  to  copy  a  work 
already  in  existence  5  it  would  oe  to  collect  under  one  individual 
title,  under  one  individual  name,  those  bool^s  which  are  furnish- 
ed ^  by  the  different  towns  of  this  country  to  communicate  infor- 
mation to  their  inhabitants,  or  to  the  travellers  who 'visit  them, 
and  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  procure.  There  is  not  a 
village  in  Italy  but  affords  the  requisite  notices  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it  J  there  is  no  place  where  you  will  not  find  a 
cicerone  to  guide  and  instruct  you.  Long  details  on  inns  that 
are  perpetually  changing,  on  the  price  of  provisions,  which  va- 
ries as  often,  on  posts  and  postilions,  enter  not  into  my  pl^n — A 
multitude  of  sensations,  of  observations,  and  pleasures,  have 
successively  passed  through  my  mind  for  tv/o  years,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  communicate  a  part  of  them  to  those  who  will 
condescend  to  follow  me  5 — happy  if  I  should  hereby  become 
useful  to  the  young  man  who  is  on  the  point  of  travelling — ^t6 
the  old  man  who  wishes  to  recal  what  he  has  seen — ^to  the  maa 
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>>rlio,  clinging  to  his  desk,  consents  for  one  moment  to  forget  the 
dryness  of  his  calculations — to  him  who,  from  ^vant  of  imagina- 
tion, knows  not,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  what  he  ought  to 
survey,  to  feel,  or  to  study — tp  those  amiable  beings  who,  se- 
dentary by  their  situation,  can  derive  instruction  from  books 
alone. — But  I  forbear :  my  pretensions  will  soon  equal  those  of 
the  quack,  who  offers  a  remedy  for  every  evil,  a  balsam  for  every 
•wound, 

*  The  count  de  C—  being  at  Paris  in  1788,  we  were  speaking 
of  a  journey  he  was  about  to  make  into  Switzerland  with  the 
prince.of  H — ,  together  with  some  English  and  French  ladies, 
and  some  gentlemen,  who.  were  interesting  by  their  talents  or 
Aeir  characters  :  he  pressed  us  to  unite  with  this  select  party ; 
lie  promised  to  smooth  away  every  difficulty,  to  burden  himself 
^tii  every  trouble,  and  to  strew  every  path  with  roses :  tents 
•were  to  be  prepared  for  the  groves,  in  which  we  were  to  rest 
ourselves;  instruments  of  observation  were  to  be  procured  for 
new  discoveries ;  we  were  to  pass  from  the  barbarous'  songs  of  the 
Grindelwald  to  the  Italian  music  which  accompanied  the  prince's 
train,  and  the  rendez-vous  was  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  of  July  at 
Geneva. 

*  I  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  13th,  and  I  found  here  neither 
G — ,  nor  N — ,  nor  the  ladies,  nor  the  men  of  science,  who  were 
to  have  embellished  this  journey:  indispensable  occupations  had' 
prevent;ed  the  men, — n^w  plans,  the  pleasures  of  the  moment, 
had  withheld  the  women.  I  forgot  the  delightful  cKimaeras  which 
I  had  fondly  created  to  myself ;  tlie  facility  of  my  imagination 
persuaded  me  that  travelling  with  fewer  associates,  wi^  more 
simplicity,  I  should  be  more  at  my  ease,  and  that  chance,  my 
good  daemon,  assisted  me  as  essentially  as  all  the  plans  of  an 
amiable  man.  I  devoted  niyself,  therefore,  to  my  favourite 
deity;  and  thought  of  nothing  more  than  to  abandon  myself  to 
whatever  could  t';ke  possession  of  my  gaiety,  my  freedom,  and 
my  insatiable  curiosity.  Never  was  journey  undertaken  with 
less  inquietude,  less  plan,  less  thoughtfulness,.  with  a  spirit  more 
at  liberty,  a  health  stronger  or  more  favourable.  Do  not  expect 
order  or  method  in  a  diary;  every  thing  is;  here  intermixed. 
Next  to  a  cold  argumentation  I  find  a  description  of  sun-rise ; 
laughter  follows  upon  tears,  and  the  palace  of  Florence  upon  the 
Tuins  of  Fesole : — it  is  a  genuine  image  of  life,  it  is  a  magic- 
lantern,'   • 

Such,  according  to  the  author  himself,  was  the  origin  qf  the 
work  before  us,  which  is  truly  denominated  a //V/^r^f/^rr/^  journey, 
in  as  much  as  relates  to  Switzerland,  though  not  much  beyond 
a  journey- of //V/wr^/  in  respect  to  Italy;  for  we  find  but  little 
more  than  catalogues  of  these  ornaments  in  the  pages  which  are 
devoted  to  this  part  of  his  tour.  M.  Cambry,  nevertheless,  writes 
with  great  spirit,  and  frequently  with  fascinating  vivacity ;  and 
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tkough,  after  the  innumerabk  accounts  which  have  aheady  beem- 
published  of  travels  through  the  same  countries,  ntuch  noveky  is 
not  to  be  expected^  he  is  still  an  agreeable  companion,  and  adnii-- 
rably  adapted  to  those  who  either  read  or  roam  for  amusement 
rather  than  scientific  instruction.     His  tour  commenced  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1 788,  fromGeneva,  whence,  as  from  a  central  poii^^ 
he  nude  a  variety  of  excursions  to  Vcvay,  Lausanne,  the  Gene- 
vese  lake,  Maglan,  Mont-Blanc,  arid  Chamonix.     In  his  more 
regular  journey  he  visited  Berne,   Morat,  Payemc,  Yverdun, 
Neufchatel,  la  Chaux-de-Fonds;  traversed  the  summit  of  Mount 
Jura,  stopped  at  Lucerne,  scaled  St.  Gothard,  in  the  passage 
over  which  a  bold  and  fearful  description  is  given  of  the  Devil's 
Bridge,  and  finally  entered  the  Milanese;^    Ine  principal  places 
to  which  our  traveller  paid  his  respects  in  Italy,  were  -Milan, 
Bergamo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Venice  :  he  returned  by 
Padufi,  Burgo,  Airso",  and,  passing  through  the  Tyrolese',  ar^ 
rived  at  Constant^e,  by  the  route  of  Dirschenhach.     At  Zurich 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Lavater  and  the  widow  and  daughters  of 
Gessner  j  from  Zurich  he  hastened  to  Geneva,  and  completed 
his  expedition  at  Lyons  on  the  15th  of  October,  having  occu- 
pied not  more  than  three  months  in  this  entertaining  tour.    The 
following  is  the  description  of  his  excursion  to  Maglan,  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  from  Geneva  by  M.  Bourrit,  a  naturalist  of 
considerable  talents  and  celebrity.     The  immediate  advantage  of 
this  gentleman's  talents,  however,  does  not  appear ;  for  we  have 
neither  natural  philosophy  nor  politics-^ail  is  picturesque  topo^ 
graphy. 

*  Some  writers,'  says  he,  *  accuse  the  traveller  to  this  country 
.  of  bombast ;  they  condemn  his  imagination  for  being  transport* 
ed  by  the  grandest  spectacles  in  the  world  5  they  have  never  be- 
held those  palaces  of  crystal  and  of  diamond,  those  towers  and 
fortifications,  which  he  surveys  upon  the  sununit  of  the  Alps ; 
their  cold  and  calculating  heads  have  been  employed  upon  no- 
thing but  figures  5  they  ciwwl  while  he  is  soaring,  they  compute 
^vhile  he  is  feeling,  while  he  is  shedding  tears  of  rapture-  over 
the  wonderful  works  of  time  or  of  the  Eternal.  These  heavy 
.uTiters  ought  in  like  manner  to  find  fault  with  the  songs  of  the 
poets  and  the  prophets,  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and  all  the 
productions  of  genius. 

'  *  We  set  off  at  the  point  of  day :  the  i;oute  has  nothing  re- 
markable or  picturesque  till  we  arrive  at  Bonneville,  ^f^here  the 
mountains  begin  to  ascend.  In  the  darkness  of  Mount  Oiseau 
you  contemplate  the  first  passage  of  the  Alps,  a  vast  girdle  of 
mountains  intersected  by  the  Arva.  Cluse  is  seated  on  the  hor^ 
ders  of  this  river.  The  strait  through  which  you  pass  is  cx^ 
trcmely  narrow ;  the  rocks  have  been  cut  through  with  a  pick- 
axe; twenty  men  on  their  summit  migl^t  arrest  a  whole  army. 
The  $un  begins  to  sink,  the  heat  to  fiminish,  by  thfe  tinje  wc 
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reach  Maglan.   How  sweet  is  it,  after  the  j  amblings  of  our  rug- 
ged carriages,  to  repose  ourselves  in  this  terrestrial  paradise.     It 
IS  a  promontory  covered  with  verdure,  a  kind  of  peninsula  form- 
ed hy  a  delightSful  stream  which  murmurs  along,  and  the  Arva^ 
-which  nishes  with  tremendous  roar.     Here  rogks,  precipitated 
£rom  the  neighbouring  mountains,  are  covered  with  earth,  moss, 
flowers,  and  shrubs  ;  they  rise  in  pyramids  in  the  midst  of  an 
orchard,  of  an  immense  meadow — little  plots  of  potatoes  or  of 
flowering  peas  divide  themj  a  delicious  freshness  penetrates  eve- 
ry sense,  an  odorous  balsam  captivates -us.     The  birds  sing  their 
evening  song  while  disporting  amicP  the  thick  branches  gilded  by 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  ;  a  breezy  zephyr  agitates  the  woods ; 
the  restless  play  of  the  light  contrasts  itself  with  the  masses  of 
thick  shadows  which  the  neighbouring  mountains  spread  over 
<me  part  of  the  valley  :  beds  of  moss  created  for  enjoyment,  the 
murmur  of  the  waters,  a  diminutive  lake,  tinted  with  a  thousand 
jcolours,  an  air  inexpressibly  voluptuous,  uprooted  trees,  loading 
with  their  thick  branches  the  course  of  the  Arva,  which  either 
breaks  them  or  carries  them  away  headlong  j  cottages  visible  on 
the  declivity  of  a  rich  and  distant  mountain  5  a  girdle  of  enor- 
mous cliffs,  arid  and  uncovered,  which  point  above  the  fleeting 
douds}  the  most  enviable  asylum  for  love,  or  contemplation,  in 
the  midst  of  an  unfcoundei  theatre  of  rocks  and  ruins ; — under  this 
retreat,  a  scene  of  enchantment,  or  of  fairy-land — here  we  sepa- 
rated and  re-united  5  here  we  engraved  our  cyj^ers  and  our  de- 
vices; every  tree  was  consecrated  to  friendship,  to  affection,  or 
filial  piety;  the  sentimental  dispositions  which  Maglan  produced  , 
iamong  us  accompanied  us  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  jour- 
ney.   We  completed  it,  occupied  by  the  sweetest  sensations,  the 
most  happy  recollections;  we  gathered  flowers  in  the  naflie  of 
6on)e '  one  whom  we  loved,  and  deposited  them  in  our  pocket- 
books;  and  our  conversation  acquired  a  character  of  confidence 
and  sensibility  which  a  twelvemonth's  acquaintance  in, the  world 
would  have  been  incapable  of  producing.     I  will  visit  you  again, 
ye  captivating  bowers  of  Maglan!   I  swear  to  lose  myself  among 
your  lovely  labyrinths,  to  repose  on  your  beds  of  moss,  to  re- 
trace those  emblems,  those  cyphers,  which  the  bark  has  perhaps 
already  overgrown,  and  to  consecrate  an  altar  to  those  damsels-^ 
ciotlied  in  white,  whom  I  behead  tripping  it  lightly  along,  or^ 
thoughtful  and  suflFused  vrith  tear^s,  tracing  the  names  they  che- 
rished, in  ti^e  midst  of  -your  sliadows  and  your  foliage. .  If,  on 
some  future  day,  dark  melancholy  should  oppress  them,  if  dis^ 
gust  of  the  world  should  besiege  their  bosoms,  may  they  think 
of  the  pure  sentiment?  they  experienced  at  Maglan,  and,  by  ^his 
delicious  reeollection,  may  they  be  recalled  to  life  !* 

The  same  kind  of- sentimental  and  picturesque  jgallantry,  and, 
^ith  the  author's  permission,  we  may  add,  the  same  redundancy 
of  words  distioguishcs  all  hjs  excursions.  His  in^idlents  sii^e  |?>y ;  ^ 
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the  following  is  almost  a  solifary. example;  and  even  this  has  of 
late  years  become  so  frequent,  in  ^  similar  tvTitings,  that  we 
hesitate  whether  to  regard  it  as  a  positive  fact,  or  an  embellish- 
ment gathered  from  books  rather  than  from  nature.  It. is  stated  to 
have  occurred  in  his  expedition  to  Montanvert. 

*  We  descended  re-animated  by  thesev  gentle  images,  when  an 
unforeseen  spectacle  arrested  us.    We  saw  within  the  shelter  of 
some  rocky  fragments  heaped  together  by  shepherds,  under  a 
roof  of  ill-cemented  stones,  upon  a  bed  of  earth  intermingled 
with  fir-leaves,  the  figure  of  t  woman,  meagre,  yellow,  dishevel- 
led, naked  to  the  waist,  suckling  a  weakly  infant  ready  to  die, 
and  naked  altogether,  about  two  steps  from  the  Mer  de  Glace. — 
This  unhappy  mother,  alarmed  by  our  noise,  looked  at  us  with 
an  air  of  learfulness;  her  infant,  whom  she  pushed  from  her,, 
uttered  a  cry  that  pierced  us  to  the  heart.  We  stripped  ourselves 
of  our  handkerchiefs  and  cravats,  and  covered  it  with  eagerness. 
The  poor  mother  received  every  thing  with  indifference  j  but  the 
money  we  offered  heir  struck  her  most  sensibly; — she  burst  into 
tears,  laid  down  her  infant,,  rose,  and  would  have  fallen  at  our 
feet ;  she  wished  to  follow  us;  slie  took  firm  hold  of  my  clotlies^ 
but — what  is  difficult  to  be  credited,  what  I  can  only  recount 
with  a   sigh — "  And   your   infant?"  said  I  to  her:   "  I  will 
Arow  him  away!"  replied  she  with  fury.     Conceive  the  fearful 
emotion  we  experienced:    we  recoil  from  her — we   again  ap- 
proach her  with  pity — we  endeavour  to  tranquiilise  }ier — she  sits 
doMm,  weeps,  retakes  her  wretched  infant,  presses  it  to  her  dried- 
up  breast,  and  once  more  seeks  her  wretched  hovel,  striking  her 
forehead,  and  uttering  the  most  mournful  cries.     Unfortunate 
being.!  misery  was  net  the  greatest  of  her  evils!     Who  could 
believe  it?— she  was  jealous,  and  threw  herself  into  despair  at  a 
distance  from  every  dwelling,  alone  amidst  the  rocks,  on  the 
night  in  which  she  suspected  the  infidelity  of  her  spouse,  who 
was  the  most  wretched  of  husbands  and  of  fathers  :  her  reason 
was  deranged;  she  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  him  whom  she 
had  adored!    What  days!  what  nights!  what  a  situation!     She 
had  been  the  loveliest  woman  of  the  valley;  her  features  had  still 
a  delicacy,  a  refinement,  extremely  uncommon  in  this  country; 
she  was  yet  in  the  flower  of  her  age.     Poor  unfortunate  !  may  • 
she  recover  her  reason,  or  cease  to  exist  and  to  suflTer  I' 

It  \vas  impossible  to  avoid  an  excursion  to  Femey— and  our 
author,  in  his  visit  to  this  place,  draws  a  pretty  fair  portrait  of 
Voltaire,  allowing  for  a  little  of  that  vanity  which  is  so  natiu^I 
to  his  countrymen,  and  from  which  he  is  by  no  means  exempt 
himself.  The  character  of  Voltaire  he  contrasts  with  that  of 
Jean-Jacques  ;  but  in  this  latter  delineation  he  is,  we  think,  less 
happy.  At  Lausanne  he  met  with  the  self-banished  Gibbon; 
but  the  natural  reserve  of  this  celebrated  historian  prevented  hini 
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from  much  of  the  conversation  for  which  he  was  2inxipus«  He 
reached  Milan  on  September  4th ;  but  his  journey  through  Italy, 
or  rather  that  jpart  of  Italy  which  he  traversed,  for  he  neither 
visited  Rome  nor  Florence,  is  very  little  interesting,  and  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  an  enumeration  of  palaces,  churches,  and 
museums,  together  with  a  dry,  and,  in  some  cases,  an  injudicious, 
catalogue  of  their  pictures  and  statues.  The  vast  difference  that 
subsists  between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  m  almost  every  con- 
ceivable circumstance,  is  thus  pointed  out  and  commented  upon : 

'-  *  I  have  not  ceased  to  feel  it;  I  have  not  ceased  to  repeat  it. 
Transported  in  one  day  from  Swit:^erland  to  Italy,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  the  opposition,  the  contrasts,  which  every  ob- 
ject presents;— climate,  chai^acter,  figures,  houses,  ornaments — in 
a  word,  every  thing,  every  thing  is  changed,  every  thing  is  me- 

.  tamorphosed.  You  leave  the  chapels,  the  nudity  of  the  Protes- 
tants; you  enter  St.  Alexander,  a  church  where  gold,  lapis-lazuli, 

.  agate,  and  all  the  luxury  of  painting,  are  displayed  with  profu- 
sion }  eight  superb  columns  of  reddish-grey  granite,  a  pulpit  in 
the  form  of  a  chalice,*  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  a  high  altar  of 
gilt  bronze,  covered  with  oriental  jasper,  cornelians,  amethysts, 
and  tables  of  porphyry,  dazzling  the  eye  with  their  riches.  You 
are  shown  in  the  treasury  an  opening  into  the  tabernacle,  in 
which  the  diamohd,  the  sapphire,  the  opal,  embellish  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews;  in  which  you  behold,  exe- 
cuted in  gold,  the  arch-saint,  the  saint  of  saints,  the  golden  can- 
dlestick, with  its  seven  lamps,  and  all  the  splendid  ornaments  of 
the  temple  of  the  holy  ^ity.  You  see  with  admiration  a  crystal 
sun,  whose  rays  are  01  gold,  and  whose  decorations  an  intermix- 
ture of  coloured  vine-leaves,  and  grapes  formed  of  rubies  and 
pearls.  On  the  massy  facade  of  this  church  are  H"ope  and  Reli- 
gion, and  Jesus  Christ,  who  delicately,  at  the  extremity  of  his 
fingers,  supports  a  flaming  heart.* 

We  have  already  observed,  that,  in  tlie  author's  return  through 
Zurich,  he  had  the  honour  of  visiting  die  worthy  and  jusly-cel^- 
brated  Lavater.  *  Sweetness,'  says  he,  *  dignity,  refinement, 
arc  tlie  chief  characters  of  the  physiognomy  of  Lavater.',  He 
would  have  been  a  Pythagorean  in  ancient  Italy,  a  follower  of 
Orpheus  in  Thrace,  an  Essene  among  the  Jews,  a  mr.rtyr  under 
Dioclesian,  burnt  as  a  heretic  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  fakir 
among  fhe  Indians,  a  juggler  amidst  the  Laplanders,,  and  a  fool 
in  every  age.  He  cannot  reach  genius,  he  passes  beyond  it; — 
the  measure  of  truth  ii:  no  standard  for  him  ;  he  is  a  man  \Vho 
soars,  presses  forward,  still  soars,  darts  on,  and  tumbles.  Is  he 
fool  enough  to  be  possessed  of  real  faith  ?  Is  he  false  enough  to 
deceive  ?  Is  it  his  object  to  seduce  his  partisans  ?  Does  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  disciples  hurry  them  into  empypcism  {charlatamsmc)} 
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I  submit  these  qviestions  to  die  consideraticm  of  those  wlio  frc- 
^etit  and  who  study  him.     I  can  only  judge  of  Lavater  by  s 
conversation  of  two  hours,  by  his  marked  physioffnoiny,  whidi 
presents  few  natural  lines,  and  by  his  books.     I  thus  know  no* 
thine  more  than  the  surface :  hiis  real  character  can  only  be  jq>* 
preciated  by  his  intimate  friends^  and  whether  he  hare  sacfa 
friends  I  cannot  tell.    He  appears  to  be  hostile  to  all  ceremony^ 
but  by  no  means  so  to  panegyric,  which  he'  drinks  in  like  nec-^ 
tar,  ^Rmich  he  hihales  like  incense.    Criticism  outrages  him*    He. 
continued,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  to  relate  to  me  Ae  wrongs 
he  had  suffered  from  L — ,  the  most  cruel,  said  he,  of  all  his 
enemies.    I  had  the  ill  address  to  recount  to  him  some  passages 
from  Aristotle,  from  Soloman,  from  Jesus  Christ,  <mi  |Jiysio- 
gnomies.  I  cjuoted  to  him  Lachambre,  Dupleix,  the  Examen  des 
Esprits,  Baptistus  Porta,  Adamantius,  authors  from  whom  h^ 
has  drawn  the  entire  substance  of  his  doctrine,  and  I  certainly  did 
not  pay  my  court  to  him  5  the  whole  was,  neverdieless,  with- 
out malice,  and  with  a  view  of  exciting  him  to  conversation-' 

We^  have  before  asserted  that  M.  Cambry  is  not  deficient  in 
Yanity — our  readers  will  now  begin  to  think  so  for  themselres-r 
Lavatet  was  an  enthuisiast,  but  certainly  neither  a  fool  nor  an: 
impostor*  The  warmth  of  his  iQiagination  hurried  him  into 
many  eccentricities  of  charactei-,  and  produced  him  many  ene- 
mies \  but  he  was  a  worthy  and  an  honest  man,  and,  far  from 
being  a  mere  copyist;,  had  more  originality  belonging  to  him  than 
any  of  the  characters  to  whom  our  author  appealed,  and  who 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  scientific  physiognomists.  What  were 
the  passages  he  cited  from  Soloman  and  Jesus  Christ  we  kno^ 
not  \  but  we  have  no  doubt  tfiat  M.  Lavater  gave  him  a  Rowland 
for  his  Oliver ;  and  we  have  to  regret  that  he  did  nOt  inrfprove 
upon  the  lecture  which  it  is  probable  he  received. 


Art.  IV. — JJ  Homme  des  Champs^  ou  les  Georgique^  Frangmses^ 
Par  Jacques  Velille.     Basle,     18^00. 

^ie  Man  of  the  Fields)  or^  French  Georgtcs,     By  James  DiSHt. 
1 2mo»    Imported  by  De  Bofife. 

Our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  die  ifcame  said 
talents  of  the  elegant  poet  before  us-— a  poet  who  would  da 
honpur  to  any  people,  and  wh%is  certainly  laying  the  fottndatioil 
for  $,  new  sera  in  the  history  of  p<^ite  letters  in  France.  Hie 
musa$  in  this  country  have  indeed,  hidierto,  .exhibited  a  very  sorry 
appearance,  excepting  when  adorned  with  the  socle  or  the  buskin. 
The  Heririad  of  Voltaire  is  passable  when  perused  by  itselfi 
but,  ^9twith«|anding  the  vanity  of  the  author  upon  ihisfavouriM 
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ptoduction  of  Ws  peui  it  nxu§t  x>o%  be  compared  with  the  epics  <rf 
any .  Qther  European  nation  whatever.  The  satites  of  Boileau 
tiate  gr^at  merit;  they  equally  abound  in  ease  and  animation  J 
they  are  superipr  to  those  pf  Ariosto  in  the  Italian,  and  perhaps 
only  ylel^  in  English  .to  the  severe  numbers  of  Churchill.  'They 
fom>  an  isola^d  exceptionto  Our  general  anathema  of  ail  French 
poetry  hitherto:  composed  upon  other  subjects  than  4ramatic>  mA^ 
instead  of  confuting^  ests^blish  the  dogma  tve  have  advanced* 
But  didactic.poetry,  and  more  especially  upon  subjects  of  agricul- 
ture or  pictiiresque  gardening,  has  been  attempted  with  less  ac- 
cess than  any  other  species,  and,  to  the  present  day,  has  been 
universally  disregarded,  and  too  generally  despised-  It  fCK 
mained  for  the  abbe  Delille  to  become  the  advocate  of  this  ex* 
quisite  branch  of  the  poetic  art,  and  to  prove,  both  by  precept 
and  example^  that  it  i^  not  only  highly  worthy  of  cultivation,  and 
capable  of  exhibiting  ornaments ,  of  the  first  class  j  but  that  the 
French  language,  uncultivated  as  it  has  hitherto  been  upon  tlus 
subject,  is  still  coftipetent  to  catch  diose  ornaments  as  they  arise, 
and  paint  them  as  they  deserve. 

The  success  of  The  Gardens  (a  most  elegatit  poem  upon  a 
similar  topic,  by  the  same  author,  and  which  has  bee6  translated 
into  German,  rolish,  and  It^ian,  as  well  as  twice  iitfo  English,) 
has  induced  him  to  persevere  in  thi^  novel  path  of  the  Muses, 
novel,  we  mean,  with  respect  to  his  own  countrymen,— and  to 
^xert  himself  upon  a  work  which  demanded  the  greatest  degree 
of  skifi  to  prevent  Mm  from  becoming  dje  mere  echo  of  his  for-* 
mer  labours.  This  skill,  hoxlv^evca',  in  our  opinion,  he  has  suffi- 
ciently evinced.  The  subject  of  The  Gardens  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  picturesque  plantation,  interspersed  with  moral  re-* 
flexions,  and  two  or  three  beautifut  episodes  or  digressions,  par^ 
ticularly  one  upon  die  death  of  our' own  much-lamented  cciin- 
tryman  th&late  captain  Cook.  The  present  poem  takes  a  wider 
range*,  it  only  generally  alludes  to  picturesque  gardening;  and  is 
Intncipally  devoted  to  the  amusements  of  rural  retiretnent,  arid 
rfie  means  by  which  such  rettrement  may  be  tendered  equally 
productive  of  public  utility  and  individual  happiness. 

These  new  Georgics,  observes  our  authoi-,  possess  nothing  in 
common  with  those  which  have  hitherto  appeared;,  and  the 
Xiatne  of  Georgics,  as  in  other  French  poems,  and  especiaHy  ift 
the  cardinal  Berni's  poem  on  the  Seasons^  is  employed  in  a  mtteh 
more  extensive  sense  than  its  ordinary  acceptation.  It  is  divided  ' 
into  four  books,  which,  though  all  relating  to  rural  amusements^ 
have  each  of  them  a  particular  object.  In  the  fi/st  is.  introduced 
the  rural  sage,  who,  with  a  penetration  and  feeling  superior  t6 
the  vulgar,  iirvestigates  in  their  infinite  varieties  the  rich  deco- 
tations  of  the  scenes  of  country  life,  and  multiplies  his  enjoy- 
ments by  multiplying  his  sensations;— who,  bl&S;5ed  with  the  art 
of  renderjng  himself  happy  in  his  village  habitation,,  labour^td- 
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extend  his  happiness  around  him,  and  finds  it  augmenting  irt 
sweetness  as  it  augments  in  diffusibn.     The  example  of  doing 
good  is  drawn  from  nature  herself,  who  presents  to  his  view  but 
one  perpetual  circle  of^  kindness  and  beneficence.     He  unites  in 
Ais  sublime  concert,  calls  to  his  assistance  all  the  powers  of  the 
village  in  which  he  resides,  and,  by  the  conjunct  exercise  of  be- 
nevolence and  care,  promotes  the  happiness  and  virtue  both  of 
;^c  and  infancy.     The  Second  book  depicts  the  ^iseful  and  per- 
petual recreation  of  the  agriculturist;  by  wMch,  however,  the 
poet  does  not  mean  thdse  of  the  ordinary  farmer,  who  merely 
sows  or  gathers,  in  their  respective  seasons,  the  difierent  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  and  submits  to  her  established  laws  and  cusf- 
toms,— but  that  wonderful  powers  which,  not  content  with  pro- 
fiting of  the  benevolence  of  nature,  triumphs  over  obstacles, 
brihgs   indigenous   plants  to   perfection,  ^  and   naturalises  those 
which  are  exotic  \  compels  the  barren  rock  to  find  a  place  for  the 
vine;  creates  or  corrects  different  soils ;  digs  canals  for  manu- 
factures and  commerce;  fertilises  the  most  arid  spots  by  irriga- 
tion ;  represses  or  turns  to  advantage  the  ravages  and  usurpations 
of  rivers; — finally,  that  flies  over  the  whole  country  as  a  goddess 
scattering  her  benevolence,  or  as  a  fairy  lavishing  her  enchant- 
ments.    The  third  book  is  consiecrated  to  the  toils  of  tlie  atten- 
tive naturalist,  whq,  surrounded  by  the  works  and  wonders  oi 
nature,  penetrates  into  their  causes  and  effects,  giving  hereby  a 
greater  degree  of  interest  to  his  walks,  a  higher  charm  to  his 
home,  and  more  pleasant  occupations  to  all  his  leisure  hours^ 
The  fourth  book  instructs  tkt  rxiral  bard  to  celebrate,  in  verses 
worthy  of  his  subject,  the  appearances  and  riches  of  nature;  and 
dwells  more  particularly  upon  her  most  impressive  and  charac- 
teristic features. 

'Pie  concluding  paragraph  qf  the  preface  we  shall  copy* 

*  The  translator  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  in  com.posing  his  own, 
has  often  had  occasion  to  weep  over  the  sad  resemblance  which 
subsists  between  this  work  and  his  model.  Like  Virgil  he  has 
written  on  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  the  fields,  while  those  fields 
were  desolated  by  civil  and  foreign  war;  like  him  he  has  averted 
his  eyes  from  hills  of  ruins  and  heaps  of  dead,  to  throw  them  on 
the  sweet  images  of  the  earliest  art  of  man,  and  the  innocent  de- 
lights of  the  plains.  Augustus,  when  peaceably  possessed  of 
Rome,  yet  bloody  wijth  warfare,  occupied  himself  with  re-vivify- 
ing agriculture,  and,  its  sure  attendants,  \4rtuous  manners.  He 
engaged  Virgil  to  publish  his  Georgics;  they  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  return  of  Peace,  and  they  augmented  her  cnanns. 
This  is  a  happy  presage  for  his  imitator:  may  this  poem  convey 
to  minds  agitated  by  a  long  succession  of  fears,  wounded  by  a 
long  succession  of  sufferings,  gentle  sentiments  and  virtuous  af- 
fections!    The  courtesy  of  the  reader  will  scrutinise  less  ri- 
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gorously  a  work  composed  in  such  afHictive  times:  it  would  have 
evinced  more  care  and  less  imperfection  if  it  had  been  written 
with  a  mind  unconstrained,  and  a  heart  more  tranquil  j  and  if,  in 
'  this  dreadful  revolution,  the  author  had  lost  nothing  but  his  for- 
tune!' 

The  style  of  the  abbe  Delille  is  now  so  well  known  that  we 
need  not  dwell  very  largely  upon  its  merits  or  its  imperfections. 
Every  production  of  his  pen  shows  him  to  be  zealously  attached 
to  English  poets,  and  that  much  of  his  taste  has  been  imbibed 
from  this  rich,  and,  for  the  most  part,  classical  source.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  therefore,  that,  in  a  didactic  poem  like  the 
present,  he  should  be  liberal  in  his  imitations  of  Milton,  Pope, 
Goldsmith,  and  Thomson;  though  he  has  also  applied  with  no 
small  degree  of  frequency  to  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  and  has  occa- 
sionally copied  from  poets  of  his  own  country,  particularly 
from  the  very  elegant  Seasons  of  M.  Saint  Lambert,  and  the  stiff 
and  unpolished  Latin  effusions  pf  Rapin  and  VaniSre.  This 
perpetual  recurrence  of  imitations  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  defects  of  the  poem — it  exhibits  a  great  want  of 
originality  and  poverty  of  conception.  Nature  in  herself  is  in- 
exhaustible in  every  department,  and  as  bountiful  in  her  treasures 
to  the  poet  as  to  the  painter,  ^he  man  of  real  genius  will  sel- 
dom be  a  copyist;  he  examines  the  universe  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  he  perceives  for  ever  something  new  and  captivating  through 
every  winding  he  traverses.  Milton  and  Thomson  have  imi- 
tated but  sparingly;  Goldsmith  more  sparingly  still.  Cowpsr  is 
strictly  original,  though  treading  in  the  path  that  had  been  tra- 
velled over  a  thousand  times  before  him;  and  the  style,  the  ob- 
jects, the  images,  of  Bloomfidd  have  little  that  is  common  to  his 
predecessors.  In  our  critique  on  tlie  present  author's  translation 
of  Virgil,  we  observed,  that  he  was  graceful  rather  than  animated, 
and  exhibited  more  elegance  than  energy.  The  abbe  retains  the 
same  character  in  the  work  before  us — all  is  chaste,  harmonious, 
and  easy;  but  there  is  little  of  the  daring  flight  of  iniagination, 
or  the  wild  excursion  of  native  genius.  In  imitating  he  occa- 
sionally improves,  but  he  is  an  imitator  still,  and  the  trammels  . 
arc  too  obvious  to  escape  notice. 

M.  Delille,  nevertheless,  has  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
merit,  and  the  cadence  and  fluency  of  French  versification  will, 
in  future  ages,  be  deemed  highly  i^ndebted  to  his  efforts.  In  re- 
viewing his  version  of  the  G^orgics  we  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  hemistichs:  every  artificial  end  which  they  can  be  designed 
to  answer  may  be  far  better  promoted  by  a  dextrous  variation  of 
the  pause;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that,  in  the  poem  b^re  us, 
the  audior  seems  at  length  to  have  embraced  the  same  opinion : 
in  consequence  we  do  not  meet  with  an  individual  instance  of 
this  defect.  The  figure  in  which  he  most  indulges  is  verb^ 
App.Vol.  XXXI.  New  Arr.  iN* 
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Iteration  J  and  in  this  wc  think  he  occasionaHy  indulges  to 
excess.  The  perfection  of  all  art  is  to  coneeal  Ae  art  itself  by 
which  we  are  regulated.  In  the  second  canto  or  book  we  have 
the  following: 

*  Chef-d'oeuvre  qui  vainquit  ks  monts,  les  champs,  les  ondes, 
Yxjoigmt  Its  deux  mcrs  c^\  joignertt  les  deux  mondes!* 

And  shortly  afterMrards: 

*  Helas!  et  son  amour,  injuste  un  scul  moment, 
Craint,  en  perdant  sa  dot,  de  perdre  son  amant. 
Fille  aimable,  bannis  une  crainte  importune ! 
Uaveugle  amour  est  cher  ^  Yaveugle  fortune.' 

The  spirit  of  a  verse  is,  in  like  manner,  too  frequently,  wc 
diink,  made  dependent  upon  an  antithesis: 

*  Puissante  par  leur  art^  forte  par  szJbiUesse* 

This  is  a  favourite  figure  with  our  author,  and,  like  the  forma", 
it  often  destroys  its  effect  by  the  redundancy  of  its  use. 

We  have  said  that  M.  Delille  indulges  too  frequently  in  imi- 
tations of  other  writers:  he  occasionally,  however,  gives  a  novelty 
to  his  copies  by  original  traits  of  his  own.  As  a  proof  o{  this 
assertion  vre  select  the  following,  which  k  an  obvious  imitation 
of  the  admired  schocrfmaster  of  the  Deserted  Village,  ^nd,  in 
many  lines,  a  literal  version  of  it:— our  readers  may  compare  the 
iescriptbns  at  their  leisure. 

*  II  est  dans  le  village  une  atitrc  sutorite, 
C*est  des  fils  du  hameau  le  pedant  rcdoute. 

Muse,  baisse  le  ton,  et,  sans  etre  grotesque,  _ 

Peins  des  fils  du  hameau  le  mentor  pcdantesqac. 
Bientot  j'enseignerai  comment  un  soin  prudent 
Pent  de  ce  grave  emploi  seconder  Tascendant. 

*  Mais  le  void:  son  port,  son  air  de  suffisance, 
Marquent  dans  son  savoir  sa  noble  confiance. 

II  salt,  le  fait  est  sur,  lire,  ecrire  et  compter, 
Sait  instruire  k  Tecole,  au  lutrin  sait  chanter; 
Connolt  les  lunaisons,  prophetise  Torage, 
Et  meme  du  latin  cut  jadis  quelque  usage. 
Dans  les  doctes  debats  ferme  et  rempli  de  cocur, 
Meme  apres  sa  defaite  il  tient  tete  au  vairfqueur. 
Voyez,  pour  gagner  temps,  quelles  lenteurs  savantes 
Prolongent  de  ses  mots  les  syllabes  trainantes ! 
Tout  le  monde  Fadmire,  et  ne  pent  conqevoir 
Que  dans  un  cerveaii  seal  loge  tant  de  savoir. 
Du  reste,  inexorable  aux  moindres  negligences,- 
Tant  11  a  pvis  a  cocur  le  progres  des  sciences^ 
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Paroxt-il?  sur  $on  front  tcnebreux  ou  herein 
Le  peuple  des  enf^ins  croit  lure  soi3^  destin. 
II  veut,  on  se  separe;  il  fait  signe,  on  «'asscmblej 
II  «'egaie,  et  Ton  rit;  il  se  ride,  et  tout  tremble. 
II  caresse,  il  menace,  il  punit,  il  absout. 
Meme  absent,  on  le  craint;  il  voit,  il  entend  tout: 
Un  invisible  oiseau  lui  dit  tout  a  Foreilie; 
II  sait  celui  qui  rit,  qui  cause,  qui  sommeiUej 
Qui  neglige  sa  tache,  et  quel  doigt  poliasou 
D'une  adroite  bculette  a  vise  son  menton. 
Non  loin  croit  le  bouleau  dont  la  verge  plia^t^, 
Est  sourde  aux  cris  plaintifs  de  leur  voix  supj^iante, 
Qui,  des  qu'un  vent  leger  agite  ses  rameaux, 
Fait  frissonner  d*effroi  cet  essaim  de  marmotsy 
Plus  pales,  plus  tremblans  enco^  que  son  feuillage.   . 
Tel,  o  doux  Chanonat,,sur  ton  charmant  rivage, 
J'ai  vu,  j'ai  reconnu,  j'ai  touche  de  mes  mains 
Cet  arbre  dont  s'armoient  mes  pedans  inhumains, 
Ce  saule,  mon  effroij  muon  bieniaiteur  peut-etre.* 

To  the  merit  of  the  following  our  author  is  wholly  entitled; 
and  we  select  it  as  an  advantageous  specimen.  «  It  occurs  in  the 
second  book. 

*  Helas!  pour  mes  vieux  joitrs  j*attendois  ces  plaisirs, 
Et  deja  Tesperance,  au  gre  de  mes  desirs, 
De  iiion  domaine  heureux  m'investissoit  d'avancc. 
Je  ne  possedois  pas  un  heritage  immense  j 
Mais  j'avois  nwn  verger,  mon  bosquet,  mon  berceau. 
Dieuxl  dans  quels  frais  sentiers  serpentoit  mon  ruisseau! 
Combien  je  chcrissois  mes  fleurs  et  mon  ombrage ! 
Quels  gras  tioupeaux  erroient  dans  mon  gras  paturagc! 
Tout  rioit  a  mes  yeux;  mon  esprit  ne  revoit 
Que  ^es  meulcs  d'epis  et  des  ruisseaux  de  lait. 
Trop  courte  illusion !  delices  chimeriques ! 
De  mon  triste  pays  les  troubles  politiques 
M'ont  laisse  pour  tout  bien  mes  agrestes  pipeaux. 
Adieu  mes  fleurs !  adieu  mes  fruits  et  mes  troupeaux ! 
Eh  bien !  forets  du  Pinde,  asiles  frais  et  sombres, 
Revenez,  rendez-moi  vos  p'oetiques  ombres. 
Si  le  sort  m'interdit  les  doux  travaux  des  champs, 
Du  moinsa  leurs  bienfaits  je  cdnsacre  mes  chants: 
Des  vergers,  des  gucrets  tous  les  dieux  me  secondent  j  * 
La  colline  m'ecoute,  et  les  bois*  me  repondeUt.' 

The  reader  may  accept  the  following  translation: 

^     I  too  once  hoped,  nor  other  hope  was  mitie,  , 
'Mid  joys  like  these  to  spend  life's  last  decline: 
2N   2    ' 
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And  Fancy  oft,  propitious  to  my  prayer, 

Pointed  the  spot  I  fondly  hoped  to  Aare. 

Not  large  my  wealth  from  patrimonial  dower. 

Yet  still  I  owned  an  orchard,  grove,  and  bower, 

O,  through  what  serpent  errors  did  I  guide, 

Ye  woodland  gods !  my  fresh  translucent  tide : 

What  flow'rs,  what  shades,  my  fost'ring  hand  upraised  I 

What  fattening  herds  o*er  fattening  pastures  grazM ! 

All  laugh'd  around  me;  and  my  eyes  still  view 

Rich  rills  of  milk  and  sheaves  of  russet  hue. 

Ah  I  brief  illusion!  dreams  for  ever  fled! — 

The  woes  that  now  my  native  land  o'erspread 

Leave  me  alone  my  rustic  reed  to  boast, — 

Fruits,  flowers,  farewel !  farewel,  my  native  coast ! — 

And  now,  ye  groves  of  Pindusir  fresh  and  green. 

Stretch,  stretch  before  me  your  poetic  scene: 

Though  fate  compel  me  from  the  fields  I  dressed. 

Still  will  I  chaunt  the  joys  I  there  possessed: 

The  rural  powers,  propitious,  bid  me  sing, 

The  rocks  yet  hear  me,  and  the  woodlands  ring.' 

The  episode  of  Dolon  and  Egeria,  introduced  into  this  book, 
wants  compression :  if  less  diffuse  it  would  be  more  interesting. 
The  poem  concludes  with  a  prayer  in  which  wc  most  cordially 
unite,  and  which  we  shall  extract  as  an  additional  specimen  of 
elegapt  versification.  .  , 

*  Ainsi  seul,  k  I'abri  de  mes  rochers  deserts,    * 
Tandis  que  la  discorde  cbranloit  I'univers, 
Heureuxje  celebrois,  d'unevoix  libre  etpurc, 
L'humanite,  les  champs,  les  arts  et  la  nature. 
Veuillent  les  dieux  sourire  a  mes  champetres  sons ! 
Et  moi,  puissc-je  encor,  pour  prix  de  mes  lc9ons. 
Compter  quelques  printempsv  et  dans  les  champs  que  j'aimc 
Vivre  pour  mes  amis,  mes  livres  et  moi-meme!' 

In  English  asfoilov/s:  ;   - 

Thus,  sheltered  by  the  rocfas  th^t  round  me  rise. 
While  discord  fell  convulses  earth  and  skies, 
Pleased  have  I  ?ung,  in  free  and  honest  strain. 
Art,  nature,  virtue,  and  the  rural  plain. 
May  heaven  its  favour  to  the  song  accord! 
And  O !  permit  the  poet,  in  reward, 
'Mid  his  lov'd  fields  to  count;  some  springs  anew, 
And  live  for  science  and  a  chosen  few. 

The  abbe  Delille  is  a  rapid  writer:  since  composing  the  poem 
no^  before  us  he  has.  been  engaged,  on  another  of  considerably 
greater  extent j  and  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Imagino:' 
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iton:  he  is  also  translating  into  French  verse  Miltoti's  Paradise 
Lost,  a  task  which,  we  understand,  he  has  nearly  completed- 

Of  the  Georgics  before  us  we  are  informed  ihat  an  English 
version  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  speedily  make  its  appearance. 


Art.V. — Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  pendant  les  Annees  1 790,  1 791, 
€t  1792,/^r  Etienne  Marchandy  precede  d^une  Introduction  Hi*' 
jtorique:  auquel  on  a  joint  des  Recherches  sur  les  Terres  Australes 
de  Drahey  et  un  Examin  critique  du  Voyage  de  Roggeween,  Avec 
Cartes  et  Figures.  Par  C,  JP.  Claret  Flewieuy  de  PInstitut 
National  des  Sciences  et  des  ArtSy  et  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes. 
Paris. 

j1  Voyage  roufid  the  World  during  the  Tears  1 790,  :i  79l>  and  1 792^ 
by  Stephen  Marchandy  preceded  by  an  Historical  Introduction:  sukr 
joined  are  Researches  on  the  Austral  Lands  of  Drahcy  and  a  cri^ 
tical  Examination  of  the  Voyage  of  Roggeween.  With  Maps  and 
Prints.  By  C.  P.  Claret  Fleurieuy  ^  the  Nation^il  Institute  of 
Sciences  and  ArtSy  and  of  the  Board  of  Longitude.  5  Vols.  ^vo. 
and  I  in  ^to.  containing  the  MapSy  55V.    Imported  by  Dulau.-  - 

i  HIS  volumiaous  work,  or  rather  compilation,  presents  it- 
self in  the  follov/ing  order: 

Vol.  I.  The  introduction,  or  a  short  history  of  the  progressive  - 
discovery  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  from  the  year 
1537,  in  which  Cortez  discovered  California  by  sea,  till  1791^ 
when  captain  Marchand  visited  that  coast  in  the  53°  of  latitude. 
Tliis  account  is  followed  by  the  three  first  chapters  of  the  voyage 
of  Marchand. 

Vol.  II.  Continuation  and  conclusion  of  the  voyage. 
Vol.  III.  Result  of  the  observations  of  latitude  and  longitude 
.  made  on  board  captain  Marchand's  ship,  Le  Solide,  in  the  course 
of  a  voyage  round  the  world,  serving  to  determine  the  changes 
which  the  currents  have  lent  to  that  barren  direction,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  vessel  in  different  latitudes,  as  well  as  the  error  in 
calculating  the  ship's  reckoning  in  the  interval  of  the  obser- 
vations, and  at  each  approach  to  the  line.  This  volume 'alsb 
contains  some  additions  to  the  relation  of  the  voyage  and  to  the 
paper  of  results.  . 

Vol.  IV.  The  naturd  history  of  the  birds,  fishes,  cetaceous 
and  amphibious  animals,  and  of  the  plants  and  other  marine 
productions  which  the  Solide  met  at  eea  in  circumnavigating  the 
globe.  '  * 

Vol.  V.  The  remainder  of  the  natural  history,  with  additions, 
"followed  by  researches  on  the  islands  and  the  haven  discovered 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1578,  in  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and 
the  ideutity  of  these  lands  with  the  5outh-west  part  of  Tenardcl 
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Fucgo,  and  notes  relative  to  these  researches.  A  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  relations  of  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  1721, 
1722,  by  the  Dutch  admiral, Rogjeween,  in  order  to  determine 
the  geographical  position  of  each  of  the  discoveries  of  that  admiral, 
and  to  discriminate  which  of  these  discoveries  have  been  found 
by  tlie  navigators  of  our  time,  and  what  others  yet  remain  to  be 
sought  \  with,  a  comparative  table  of  the  different  positions  which 
geographers  have  assigned  to  the  discoveries  of  Roggeween,  and 
notes  relative  to  this  examination.  This'  volume  is  closed  with  a 
list  of  the  authors  quoted  in  the  work,  and  an  index  to  the  five 
first  volumes. 

yol.VI.  Which  is  a  liglit  comment  to  the  quarto  and  octavo 
edition,  contains ;  i .  Observations  on  the  hydrographical  division 
or  the  globe,  and  "changes  proposed  in  the  general  and  particular 
nomenclature  of  hydrography.  2.  Application  of  the  new  French 
,  yncasurcs  to  hydrography  and  nautical  calculations,  with  means 
proposed  to  facilitate  their  introduction,  and  tables  for  that  pur- 
pose.    3.  Fifteen  maps,  and  one  plate  of  figures. 

Such  are  Ae  gfen^al  contents  of  this  large  work,  which  we 
"have  read  with  some  patience,  and  with  little  instructioiu  That 
Marchand's  voyage  round  the  world  was  the  second  ever  per- 
formed by  a  Frenchman  is  certainly  a  poor  apology  for  such  a 
series  of  dry  and  minute  disquisitions.  For  even  the  voyage  it* 
self  is  so  much  disfigured  by  long  quotations  and  dissertations^ 
that  he  who  is  condemned  to  peruse  it  may  well  lay  the  book  aside 
at  its  close,  and  exclaim.  How  unprofitably  have  I  spent  my  time! 
Never  wete  such  trifles  narrated  with  such  vanity  and  pomp; 
and,. instead  of  the  voyage  of  Marchand,  we  have  a  kind  df  un- 
limited pillage  from  all  the  works  of  our  recent  English  voyagers, 
— quoted  indeed  and  acknowledged,  but  still  bearing  the  marks  of 
spoliation'.  The  editor  might  liave  published  his  dissertations 
.  apart  for  tlie  benefit  of  seamei\and  geographers,  while  the  voyage 
Itself  might  have  been  restricted  to  one  small  volume. 

There  are  so  ftiany  histories  of  voyages  and  travels  in  the 
iEnglish  language,  that  our  readers  would  be  little  pleased  to 
dwell  on  die  dissertatory  part;  and  the  late  voyage  of  Vancouver 
may  remove  many  doubts  which  perplex  our  editor.  After 
mentioning  the  Nootka-Sound  company  established  at  London^ 
M.  Fleurieu  thus  proceeds: 

*  A  French  captain,  Stephen  Marchand,  on  his  return  fronfi 
^Bengal  in  1788,  met  captain  Portlock  at  tlie  Isle  of  St.  Helena, 

and  received  from  him  all  the  information  which  he  coidd  desire 
on  th^  commerce  of  the  north-west  of  America,  and  pn  the  pro- 
fits to  be  derived  from  it  if  the  fur  trade  were  combined  with  that 
to  China,  which  offered  an  advantageous  market  for  this  mer- 
chandise, and  secuitd  a  cargo  for  the  return  to  Europe. 

*  Captain  Marchand,  on  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  to  ^hidk 
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port  his  vessel  belonged,  Communicated  the  hiformation  v/hich 
he  had  procured  to  the  house  of  Baux,  who,  desirous  to  open  to. 
their  compatriots  a  new  path  for  the  extension  of  commerce  ancl 
navigatipn,  did  not  hesitate  to  ^un^ergo  the  risk  of  a  first  attempt ; 
and  esteemed  themselves  paid  in  advance,  for  the  loss  which  they 
miglit  sustain,  by  the  honour  of  being  useful  to  their  country, 
'  But  an  expedition  Qf  a  new  kind,  a  voyage,  round  the  world,  9 
navigation  which,  in  consequence  of  combined  operations,  might 
occupy  three  or  four  years,  required  great  preparations,  the  em- 
ployment of  many  manufactures  to  procure  arms  and  diiFerent 
utensils,  seldom  reserved  in  storehouses,  and  which  are  necessary 
for  exchange  in  the  fur  trade,  and  in  fine  the  construction  of  a 
ship  capable  of  resisting  for  a  long  time  the  severe  seas  which 
wash  the  north-west  co:;st  of  America.  Tlie  house  of  Baux  be- 
gan, without  delay,  the  fabrication  of  all  the  objects  of  foreseen 
necessity  or  utility,  and  the  constriction  of  a  vessel  of  300  tons, 
to  be  secured  in  passing  the  hat  climate  by  a  sheathing  of  cop- 
per,— and  the  whole  was  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  appeared  to 
captain  Marchand  the  most  proper  for  the  se^s  which  he  was  to 
navigate,  and  the.  havens  where  he  was  to  sojourn/ 

We  are  then  presented  with  a  list  of  the  ofScers  on  board  the 
ship,  among  whom  are  two  captains  en  second;  one  being  Chanal, 
.from*  whose  papers  this  narrative  is  chiefly  drawn  up,  accom- 
panied by  some  remarks  by  Roblet  the  surgeon*,  for  Mardiand 
having  died  soon  after,  on  a  voyage  of* a  different  nature,  his 
papers  have  either  perished  or  not  been  discovered. 

The  editor  next  proceeds  tot)bserve,  that,  considering  the  un- 
'  fortunate  fate  of  La  P^rouse,  this  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  second 
voyage  round  the  world  performed  by  a  Frenchman, — Bougain- 
rille  having  neither  had  a  model,  nor,  till  now,  an  imitator.  He 
states  that  captains  Marchand  and  Chanal  communicated  to  each 
other  their  astronomical  observations  and  the  results,  while  the 
latter  took  plans  of  the  ports  and  coasts;  and  he  introduces  a  weak 
apology  for  making  such  large  additions  to  a  small  chart,  by 
declaring  that  he  has  added  ^the  natural  history,  &c.  &c.  in  order 
to  render  die  work  more  serviceable  to  future  navigators. 

As  Marchand  sailed  from  Marseilles  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1790,  it  becomes  ridiculous  to  admit  that  year  as  occupied  iy> 
the  voyage. 

The  original  materials  are  so  slender,  and  so  strangely  dis^ 
guised,  that  it  wou-d  be  a  task  beyorjd  our- power  to  attempt  to 
unravel  them.  Suffice  it  in  general  to  observe,  that,  after 
doubling  Cape  Hotn,  Marchand  proceeds  to  the  islands  of  the  Mar- 
quesas, and  some  small  isles  to  the  north-west,  called  Revolution 
Isles,  and  thence  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  where  he 
arrives  at  Tchin  Titane,  a  port  considerably  to  the  nor^th-wcst  of 
}^op;k^,a^d  th?  Isle?  of  Queep  Charlottjj-,  tpence  he  passe?  soud^ 
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west  to  the  pretended  Straight  of  Fuca,  which  he  does  not  explore, 
but  returns  by  the  Sandwich  Isles  to  Canton  in  China,  s  whence  he 
passes,  by  the  usual  route  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  France. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  insignificant  voyage,  w^hich  French 
vanity  has  so  much  magnified  anfl  decorated',  while,  in  truth,  the 
route  is  common,  and  there  is  no  discovery  of  any  consequence, 
that  of  the  Revolution  Isles  being  alike  dubious  and  unim- 
portant. 

The  bay  of  Tchin  Titanc  is  the  Norfolk  Bay  of  the  English 
navigators,  and  the  account  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  portions  of  the  book;  but  is  so  much 
Intermingled  with  passages  from  Cook,  Dixon,  and  other 
English  navigators,  that  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  and 
labour  to  translate  it  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  geographical  parts,  the  editor  is  so  frequently  in- 
debted to  the  labours  of  Arrowsmith,  which  indeed  he  faithfully 
quotes,  that  it  wduld  be  idle  to  repeat  what  is  already  well 
known  to  the  public — tlie  superior  merit  and  precision  of  the 
maps  published  by  that  industrious  geographer.  Nor  can  we 
specifv  any  part  of  the  work  from  which  the  English  reader 
may  derive  new  and  valuable  information,  the  minute  details  of 
nautical  observations  being  only  important  to  navigators  and  hy- 
drographers,  the  natural  history  a  mere  compilation,  and  the  dis- 
sertations only  attempting  to  illustrate  facts  of  small  importance 
relative  to  the  discoveries  of  former  voyagers.  Were  the  facts 
true,  which  they  are  not,  it  is  certainly  rather  an  object  of  idle 
curiosity  than  of  utility  to  inquire  by  what  forgotten  name  an 
i$le  or  a  promontory  was  denominated. 

The  editor  occasionally,  virith  justice,  controverts   the  as- 
sumptions of  some  Englisli  writers,  concerning  the  discoveries  of 
their  countrymen.  In  the  collection  of  voyages  published  under 
the  name  of  Harris,  but  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  compiled  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  it  is  asserted  tjiat  sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  first  na- 
vigator who  sailed  round  the  globe.     This  is  denied  by  Fleurieu, 
who  ahows  that  Magelhaens  (or,  as  commonly  called,  Magellan) 
must  in  justice  be  regarded  a^  the  first  circumnavigator;  and  that 
the  second  rank  jnust  be  assigned  to  Sebastian  Dc  Ekano,  chief 
.pilot  in  th?  .squadron  of  Magellan,  who  brought  back  to  Spain 
the  only  vessel  which  had  escaped  the  perils  of  the  navigation. 
^  Jn  fact>  England  possesses  such  an  exuberance  of  maritime  merit  * 
jand.fjune,  that  there  is  not  the  most  distant  necessity  for  arro- 
gating any  doubtful  pretensions.     It  was  impossible  to  avoid  a 
•smile  whep  we  met  with  the  following  criticism,  which  may 
with  mpre  justice  be  applied  to  the  work  before  us.     So  blind 
, we  i^e.  to  jwr  own  faults ! 

*  The   relation   by   Behrens  is  besides  .  very  fatiguing  to 
"^follow,  since' he  leads  thcTcader  through  long  digressions  totally 
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foreign  to  his  subject,  and  in  which,  pretending  to  display  Jiis 
erudition,  he  often  affords  proofs?  of  ignorance :  if  the   two 
volumes  were  reduced  to  orie,  we  should  have  lost  nothing  of  ^ 
the  intelligence  concerning  the  discoveries  of  Roggeween/ 

In  the  last  volume,  which  forms  the  fourth  of  the  quarto 
edition,  and  the*sixth  of  that  in  octavo,  the  editor  proposes  ^ 
new  hydrographical  nomenclature,  presenting  more  appropriate 
appellations  6f  the  oceans,  seas,  &c.  He  certainly  points  out 
some  very  gross  absurdities  in  the  received  nomenclature,  as 
the  Southern  Ocean  extending  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  &c. 
&c.  He  observes  that  the  Pacific  Ocean,  received  its  name  from 
the  Spaniards,  who,,  in  navigating  from  Peru  to  Mexico,  found 
it  very  tranquil,  while,  in  other  piyts  of  its  wide  extent,  it  is 
subject  to  the  most  violent  tempests.  He  therefore  proposes  i;o 
call  it  simply  the  Grand  Ocean  j  and  divides  it  into  three  parts,  the 
northern,  southern,  and  equinoxial  Grand  Ocean.  He  retains 
the  name  of  Atlantic,  dividing  it  into  similar  sections.  He 
afterwards  particularly  considers  the  dimensions  and  form  which 
constitute  a  sea,  gulf,  bay, '&c.  ahd,  in  general,  denominates 
them  from  the  adjacent  countries.  In  some  instances  our  author 
evinces  little  learning;  for  example,  where  he  objects  to  the 
term  German  Sea,  because  it  now  borders  on  a  very  small  j5art 
of  Germany,  forgetting  that  ancient  Germany  included  all  tkc 
shore  from  Jutland  to  the  river  Rhine.  In  others  he  appears 
too  refined  and  too  fond  of  innovation;  but,  upon  the 'whole, 
this  dissertation  deserves  great  attention,  and' might  be  advan- 
tageously followed  in  many  respects.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  eradicate  appellations,  however  absurd  and  originally  im- 
posed by  ignorant  mariners,  but  consecrated  by  time  and  com- 
mon usage. 


AKT.Yh-^Histoire  dcs  principaux  Evinemens  du  Regne-  de  JF. 
Guillaume  IL  Roi  de  Prusse;  et  Tableau  Politique  de  VEurope^ 
depuis  \']%6jusqi^  en  \']()6^^c,     Paris.     1800. 

History  oj  the  principal  Events  of  the  Reign  of  Frederic  WiUiarh  77. 
King  of  Prussia ;  ivith  a  political  Picture  of  Europe  from  the 
Tear  i*jS6  to  1796,  or  the  Fourth  Tear  of  the  French  Republic^ 
containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Revolutions  of  Brabant ^  Hottattd^  Polhndy 
and  France.  By  L.  P,  Segury^the  Elder ,  formerly!  Ambas senior 
from  France  to  various  States,     3  Vols.     Svo*     Imported  bv 

^     DeBofFe, 

JullSTORIES  of  remote  periods  excite  only  a  weak  and  im- 
perfect interest;  but  the  accounts  oCjecent  times  make  a.  strong 
.impression  upon  oi^r  feelings^  and,  by  cojnbining  themselves 
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wkh  our  more  immediate  recollection^  aiouse  the  most  lively 
•mMions.  We  derive  pleasure  from  such  works,  even  when 
ihej  are  far  from  being  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  when  they 
arc  debased  by  a  frequency  of  error.  How  great  then  must 
be  our  literary  and  mental  enjoyment  when  they  are  written 
widi  considerable  ability,  by  politicians  who  were  acquainted 
widi  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  and  who,  in  general,  had  ample 
means  of  satisfactory  information  I 

The  author  of  the  present  performance  is  well  known  in  the 
«Rpk)matic  line,  having  exercised  with  reputation^  in  different 
countries,  die  functions  of  an  ambassador.  In  that  capacity  he 
surveyed,  with  an  acute  eye,  the  politics  and  the  occurrences  of 
the  times,  and  prepared  materials  for  an  important  history,  which 
is  not  merely  that  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  but  indudes  an 
account  of  the, most  memorable  transactions  in  every  European 
state  during  a  turbulent  and  eventful  period. 

Of  the  leading  features  of  the  workji  M.  Segur  thus  speaks. 

*  Russia  menacing  the  Ottoman  empire  with  total  destruction; 
Catharine  II.  on  the  point  of  being  driven  from  her  capital  by 
Gustavus;  the  house  of  Austria  beaten  by  the  Turks,  threatened 
by  the  Prussians,  harassed  by  the  qommotion^  of  Hungary, 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  revolt  of  Brabant;  the  revoluticai  of 
Holland,  produced  by  a  contest  between  the  stadtholder  and 
those  who  wished  to  annihilate  his  power,  but  who  were  con- 
strained by  Prussian  arms  to  submit  to  his  yoke;  the  efforts  of 
Poland  in  the  cause  of  independence,  the  misfortunes  and  uld^ 
mate  partition  of  that  kingdom;  the  explosion  of  the  democr^dc 
qurit  of  the  French;  the  war  of  the  people  against  kings,  nobles, 
and  priests;  the  crusade  of  all  thrones,  against  the^  revolution  [he 
had  first  written  liberty^  but  thought  proper  to  alter  it];  the  in- 
vasion of  France,  the  unforeseen  resistance  of  the  French, 
and  their  almost  incredible  success,  at  a  time  when  every  thing 
seemed  to  presage  the  ruin  and  dismemberment  of  their  country : 
these  are  the  principal  events  of  the  epoch  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  describe.* 

The  introduction  exhibits  a  sketch  of  tlie  history  tf  Prussia 
and  Brandenburg.  A  review  of  the  reign  of  the  great  Frederic 
follows.     It  closes  with  diis  portrait: 

'  Frederic,  feared  by  his  enemies  and  by  his  officers,  was  be- 
loved by  his  soldiers  and  the  pe<cq>le.  He  exercised  his  despotism 
with  alb^ity,  and  not  without  some  regard  to  justice;  and  no 
one  was  better  acquainted  with  the  art  of  creating  and  en- 
couraging talents,  of  which,  however,  he  waa  jealous.  He  was 
an  enemy  to  idle  pomp  and  parade,  and  his  imposts  seemed  to 
be  the  less  burthensome,  because  they  were  alwttys  employed  in 
augmenting  the  glory  and  the  territory  of  Prussia,  in  increasfiag 
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its  populatknt,  and  in  rewarding  the  most  useful  services*  In 
his  court,  intrigue  was  without  force,  and  merit  wiUiout  fear. 
He  is  accused  of  having  debased  the  coin,  and  checked  com- 
merce by  injudicious  restrictions.  The  critical  exigencies  of  war 
may  be  said  to  offer  an  apology  for  the  former  injustice:  the 
latter  part  of  his  conduct  proves  that  no  one  can  possess  all  the 
qualities  of  a  great  statesman.  Frederic  was  as  narrow  in  his 
commercial  ideas  as  he  was  great  in  policy  and  in  war.  The  . 
code  which  he  published  cannot  give  him  a  very  high  rank 
among  distinguished  legislators:  but  experience  has  frequently 
proved,  that  it  is  more  expedient  for  the  happiness  of  nations  to 
alter  or  improve  their  old  laws  than  to  enact  a  new  code. 
Frederic,  as  a  philosopher,  a  warrior,  and  a  statesman,  reflected 
honour  on  his  country,  eclipsed  every  competitor,  and  perhaps 
deserved  to  have  his  name  given  to  the  age  which  saw  him  enter 
the  world,  reign,  aitd  die.'  ■         ' 

As  his  character  in  point  of  religion  claimed  some  notice  in 
this  sketch,  we  are  surprised  at  tl\e  author's  silence  on  that  sub^ 
ject. 

The  political  state  of  Europe  at  the  accession  of  Frederic 
William  to  the  throne  of  his  illustrious  uncle  is  Jtoo  briefly  de- 
scribed; and  the  remarks  on  Great  Britain,  in  this  part  of  the 
history,  are  not  strictly  correct. 

*  England,  fatigued  with  a  war  of  five  years  ^almost  eighi yearly 
if  we  reckon  from  the  first  engagement  with  the  uimericam']^  an^ 
humbled  by  the  success  of  her  colonies,  waited  for  an  oppoi^- 
tunity  of  vengeance,  and  prepared  in  silerice  to  compensate  her 
loss  in  America  by  acquisitions  in  India'.* 

"We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Great  Britain,  atthattime^  en- 
tertained no  thoughts  of  revenge;  that  she  recollected  her  Trans- 
Atlantic  misfortunes  with  apathy  rather  than  with  acuteness  of 
feeling;  and  tllat,  instead  of  preparing  for  new  acquisitions,  she 
was  intent  on  securing  what  she  already  possessed.    . 

Having  noticed  the  tranquillity  which  pervaded  Europe  in  the 
year  1786,  our  author  observes  diat  a  more  general  calm  never 
preceded  so  tempestuous  a  period  as  that  which  soon  occurred. 

*  The  most  clear-sighted  or  penetrating  politician/  he  say^, 
•  ctould  scarcely  then  discern  any  of  the  feeble  sparks  which  soon 
kindled  «o  terrible  a  conflagration;  and  no  one  could  foresee, 
that,  at  the  moment  when  policy,  directing  its  attention  to  conw 
mcrce,  «eemed  disposed  to  renounce  the  absurd  and  ruinous  sy^ 
5tem  of  conquest,  Europe  was  in  danger  of  being  convulsed  by 
that  philanthropic  philosophy  whidi  had  constantly  preached 
i)eac«,  and  whose  eloquence,  the  friend  of  reason  and  humanity, 
jbad  so  often  and  so  justly  condemned  the  Machiavelian  arts  of 
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ministers,  the  fondness  of  princes  for  arbitrary  power,  the  ixx- 
tolerance  of  priests,  and  the  ambition  of  conquerors/ 

The  comrpencement  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  Willi^  was  di- 
etinguished  by  wisdom,  moderation,  and  benevolence,;  but  this 
pleasing  prvispcct  was  soon  obscured;  and  gross  negligence, 
cccirse  voiuptuousntiss,  thoughtless  profusion,  superstitious  ere- 
jolhy^  puerile  vanity,  in  short,  extreme  weakness  and  incapacity, 
degraded  the  government  of  a  prince  of  whom  better  expecta- 
tions had  been  formed. 

^  Ths  new  kiii^r,  jealous  of  the  superior  talents  of  his  uncle 
'  Henry  an^  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  would  not  suffer  them  to 
;take  the  lead  in  the  administration-,  .but  gave  his  chief  confidence 
to  their  adversary  Hertzberg,  who,  as  prince  Henry  favoured 
Jthe  Fi^ench,  tlirew  himself  into  the  arms  of  England  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  his  ardent  character.  As  soon  as  this  change 
was  known  at  Versailles,  the  French  cabinet  streiigthened  its 
tronncxfon  with  the  cdurt  of  Vienna,  made  overtures  to  that  of 
Petersbwrgh,  and  supported  with  redoubled  eagerness  the  cause 
of  the,  Dutch  patriots  against  the  stadtholder.  *  Thus,*  says 
-M.SegUr,  *'the  rivalry  of  courtiers,  changing  the  politics  of 
Europe, 'contributed  to  accelerate  tlie  progress  of  those  great 
'«T«nts  which  were  destined  to  involve  that  part  of  the  globe  ia 
confusion.'        •  '.:... 

.  Tliough  this  writer  speaks  disrespectfully  of  t}ie  character  of 
p[^ertzb^rgr>— stigmatising. him  as  imperious,  vain,  passionate, 
jperemptory,  and  vindictive,- — he  allows  that  his  knowledge  was 
profound,  that  his  views^  were  extensive,  and  that  the  few 
transactions  which  threw  any  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Frederie- 
William  ought  to  be  solely  attributed  to  this  minister. 

-^  If  he.  imprudently  formed  the.  scheme  of  effecting  a  revq- 
-lution  in  Holland,  he  executed  it  with  spirit,  and,  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  success,  detracted  from  the  consequeipce  and  dignity 
of  France.  He  humbled  tlie  pride  of  Catharine  II.  by  restoring 
.to  the  Pclanders  a  glimpse  of  liberty  and  iii dependence.  He 
saved  tlie  Turks  from  total  ruin  by  menacing  the  court  of 
■Vienna  wltli  an  invasion,  of  Uohemia,  while  he  excited  insur- 
rections in  the  Netherlands  and 'in  Hungary;  and  perhaps  the 
*fail  of  the  house  of  Austria  would  liave  beeii  the  result  of*  his 
•Bold  schemes,  if  the  versatility  of  his  sovereign  had  not  checked 
thim  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  his 
-cxertioYrs.  The  same  jealousy  -which  had  raised  him  te  power 
-deprived  him  of  it;  and  he  who  had  governed  too  openly  was 
precipitated  from  his  station  by  rpistresses  whom  he  had  defied, 
Jand  favourites  v/hom  he  had  treated  with  disdain.' 

Syjiptoms  of  weakness  and.  qf  vice  soon  appeared  in  the  king's 
conduct.     Jie  tlirciv  off  *all  irestraint,  and  indulged  luiiiself"ta 
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dissipation  and  debauchery.  Amidst  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  he 
gave  way  to  superstition.  On  this  occasion  our  historian  re-^ 
marks,  that  *  the  -  alliance  between  voluptuousness  and  super- 
stition constantly  astonishes  reason,  and  yet  is  constantly  re- 
newed.* On  reflexion,  however,  such  an  alliance  does  not  ap- 
pear very  surprising.  Individuals  who  are  guilty  of  frequent 
deviations  from  virtue  may  imagine  that  an  appearance  of  regard 
to  religion  will  have  the  ej[Fect  of  religion  itself,  and  atone,  in  2 
great  measure,  for  their  vices;  and  many,  tlie  more  dissipated 
and  voluptuous  they  are,  are  perhaps  the  more  prone  to  super- 
stitious fears. 

Passing  from  the  personal  conduct  and  the  internal  government 
of  this  prince  to  foreign  concerns,  IVL.  Segur  investigates  the 
origin  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1 787  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Turks,  when  he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the 
czarina.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  tjie  am- 
bition of  Catharine  and  tlie  emperor  Joseph  5  but  he  alBrms  that 
both  those  potentates  wished  to  avoid  it,  and  were  eager  to  pur* 
chase  a  continuance  of  p^ace  by  acquiescing  in  the  demandi 
of  the  Porte.  Their  hopes,  howevei',  he  says,  were  frustrated 
by  the  intrigues  of  tlie  British  court,  and  the  arts  of  the  Prussian 
cabinet,  over  which  our  ministry  then  had  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence. We  learn,  with  regret,  that  our  court  had  the  principal 
share  in  kindling  the  flames  of  war:  but  .Mr.  Pitt  was  probably 
of  opinion  that  the  empress  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
attacking  th^  Turks,  and  he  hoped  to  check  her  ambitious  views 
by  encouraging  the  gfand  signor  to  commen^je  hostilities  before 
she  was  prepared  to  resist  Jiis  aggression. 

The  revolution  in  Holland  has  the  n&xt  claim  to  our  attention. 
In  introducing  this  subject,  our  author  mentions  the  different 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  United  Provinces  by  tlie 
advocates  of  despotism  and  the  friends  of  liberty — the  former 
representing  th^  frequent  commotions  attendant  upon  the  republi- 
can sway,  and  the  glorious  administration  of  the  house  of  OrangCj 
as  pfoofs  of  the  expediency  of  a  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man — the  latter  contrasting  the  obscurity  and  misery 
of  the  provinces,  while  they  were  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  with 
the  glory  and  prosperity  which  they  enjoyed  after  the  acquisition 
;of  independence,  and  boasting  of  the  commercial  and  maritime 
fame  of  the  republic.  These  representations,  he  adds,  '  might 
equally  serve  the  purpose  of  useful  demonstration,  if  the  spirit 
of  party  were  not  blind,  and  if  it  would  listen  to  the  voice  of 
eternal  reason,  which  declares  that  all  excesses  are  alike  dan- 
gerous, that  unbounded  liberty  is  as  feeble  as  unlimited  authority, 
that  anarchy  and  despotism  equally  degrade  human  nature,  that 
the  energy  of  liberty  without  wisdom  is  mischievous  and  may 
be  fatal,  and  that  nothing  but  a  well-established  balance  of  the 
-powers  of  a  state  can  place  the  happiness  of  the  community  on 
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t  soKd  basisy  by  defending  persons  and  property  £rom  the  dan- 
gers of  tyranny  and  the  calamities  of  licentiousness/  A  want 
of  such  a  balance  was  the  chief  cause  of  tlie  revcuution  in  the 
United  Provinces. 

The  character  given  of  the  stadtholder  with  whom  the  republic 
can  leaders  then  contended,  and  who  is  now  an  exile  in  England^ 
is  not  so  flattering  as  the  friends  of  that  prince  would  wish. 
He  is  said  to  have  ^  possessed  all  the  ambition  of  his  ancestors^ 
vitboQt  inheriting  tlieir  talents;'  and  it  is  also  remarked  that '  a 
mixture  of  pride,  passion,  and  weakness,  composed  his  character, 
as  well  as  tnat  of  his  wife.*  Some  distinction,  we  think,  ought 
to  have  been  made  on  this  occasion,  as  the  characters  of  the 
prince  and  princess  are  consideraTjly  different. 

TETie  intrigues  of  sir  James  Harris,  now  earl  of  Malmesbury,  arc 
developed  and  censured  by  M.  Segur,  whose  partiality  to  the 
politics  of  the  French  court  could  not  brook  the  anti-^Gallicaa 
spirit  of  that  minister.  The  arts  of  4he  Briti^  ambassador 
l:^tened  the  explosion  between  die  contending  parties,  and 
brought  the  dispute  to  the  decision  of  arms.  The  arrest  of  the 
princess  of  Orange,  in  a  journey  which  she  undertook  by  his 
advice,  roused  her  brother,  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  a  speedy  and 
pieremptory  interference;  but,  if  Louis  XVI:  had  acted  with 

?>irit  in  support  of  the  party  which  he  professed  to  encourage, 
rederic  William,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  ventured  on 
the  least  actpf  open  hostility. 

*  The  mere  threat  of  forpiing  a  camp  at  Glvet  prompted 
Frederic  to  have  recourse  to  negotiation.  But  the  weakness 
which  soon  after  occasioned  the  ruin  of  monarchical  power  in . 
France^  rendered  all  the  resolutions  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles 
slow  and  uncertain;  and  the  indecision  of  that  court  emboldened 
Ae  Prussian  king.* 

The  duke  of  Brunswick,  whom  he  employed  as  his  general, 
has  repeatedly  declared,  that,  if  there  had  been  the  appearance 
of  an  encampment  at  Givet,  he  would  not  have  continued  his 
march,  because  Frederic  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  war  with 
France,  by  which  the  house  of  Austria  might  have  profited* 
But,  being  informed  that  the  French  had  made  no  preparatioiis 
for  war,  he  concluded  that  a  display  of  boldness  would  uitimi- 
date  the  adverse  party,  and  that  the  celerity  of  his  expedition 
would  ensure  its  success;  The  result  was,  that  the  United  Pro* 
vinces  lost  their  liberty,  and  the  melancholy  calm  of  despotism 
succeeded  the  agitations  of  political  contest. 

M.  Segur*s  sketch  of  this  revolution  is  followed  by  a  long  de** 
tail  upon  the  subject,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Caillard, 
who  then  acted  as  minister  of  France  at  the  Hague.  The  par^ 
tiality  which  we  noticed  in  one  of  these  Avriters  is  also  observable 
in  the  oth^r;  but  we.  meet  with  important  and  authentic  in- 
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formation  in  both  narratives,  particularly  in  that  o^  CaiHard. 
This  audior  traces  the  constitution  of  the  republic  from  the  tiinc 
^when  the  Dutch  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  marks  tht 
changes  which  aittended  its  progress  to  the  year  1787;  chsucac- 
terises  vei^y  unfavourably  the  prince  v  and  princess  of  Orangey 
stigraiatises  die  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  die  Hollanders, 
^  undistinguished  by  justice  or  magnanimity;  andrel^;es^e 
particulars  of  the  contest  with  perspicuity,  if  not  with  striking 
energy.  He  concludes  hb  account  wrdi  the  following  re- 
flexions: 

'  Thus  was  a  revolution  accomplished  which  left  to  Hollanil 
only  the  name  of  a  republic,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  most  absolute ' 
despotism — a  despotism  the  more  odious,  as  he  who  exercised  it^ 
concealing  his  power  in  some  measure  under  the  forms  of  ap- 
parent freedom,  could  continually  insult  his  legitimate  sovereigns^ 
and  daily  draw  them  into  measures  the  most  opposite  to  the 
general  good,  without  being  responsible  for  his  misconduct  to 
any  one  except  himself.  He  therefore,  when  the  infatuated 
people  entertained  the  idea  of  conferring  on  him  the  tide  of 
sovereign  count  of  Holland,  rejected  that  dangerous  dignity, 
^Rrhich,  by  openly  attaching  the  supreme  authority  to  his  own 
person,  would  have  deprived  the  states  of  the  province  and  the 
states-gener^  even  of  the  shadow  of  sovereignty,  and  have 
created  a  perpetual  succession  of  enemies,  who  would  have  l?een 
employed  without  intermission  in  combating  his  audiority. 
What  occasion  had  he  for  an  empty  title,  when  he  had  a  pleni- 
tude of  real  power,  which  he  could  enjoy  in  tranquillity,  free 
from  jealousy  and  danger? 

*  We  cannot,  without  melancholy  sensations,  reflect  on  the 
iSate  of  individuals  die  most  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  their 
sentiments  and  by  their  knowledge  and  understanding,  who 
were  persecuted,  proscribed,  banished  from  their  country.  Nor 
can  we  consider  without  pain  the  degradation  of  a  republic  whose 
physical  existence  was  a  master-piece  of  human  industry;  a  state 
which,  under  the  shade  of  a  beneficent  liberty,  had  flourished  by 
commerce,  and  collected  in  its  bosom  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  wealth  of  Europe.  We  lament  that  this  happy  country,  so 
respectable  for  the  antique  simplicity  of  its  manners,  should  have 
suddenly  seen  every  germ  of  its  liberty  stifled  by  the  poisonous 
blast  of  despotism,  and  that  this  strange  metamorphosis  .should 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  absurd  pertinacity  of  one  man,  and 
the  vanity  of  a  woman ! 

*  Only  one  fault  could  justly  be  imputed  to  the  patriots, — if 
that  could  be  a  fault  which  did  honour  to  the  purity  of  their 
principles:  this  was  dieir  too  scrupulous  attachment  to  consti- 
tutional forms,  at  a  time  when  their  adversaries  openly  violated 
them  every  day.     But  France  wa3,  ^nd  ever  will  be,  inexcusable 
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for  abandoning  her  faithful  friends  at  a  moment  when  her  aid 
was  indispensably  requisite  for  their  success,  and  for  not  antici- 
pating that  moment  by  one  of  those  steps  for  which  she  woiild 
have  been  accountable  to  herself  alone.  If  a  French  army  had 
been  put  in  motion,  the  king  of  Prussia  would  not  hare  dared 
to  support  the  cause  of  his  sister  by  force.  But  Louis  per- 
fonned  nothing;  and  no  one  respects  those  who  do  not  know 
how  to  m^e  memselves  respected. 

•  Republican  France,  however,  made  compensation  to  Hol- 
land for  the  injurious  negligence  of  monarchical  France.  The 
liberty  at  which  the  Dutch  aimed  in  1787  would  have  been 
very  imperfect,  and  have  even  contained  within  itself  the  germ 
of  its  own  destruction,  by  preserving  the  office  of  stadtholder. 
But  their  present  freedom,  being  founded  on  the  sacred  and  im- 
prescriptible rights  of  the  mahi  and  the  qitizen,  rests  on  a  basis 
that  cannot  be  shaken.  The  new  Batavian  republic,  enlightened 
by  experience,  can* now  distinguish  its  friends  from  its  natural 
enemies.  The  English  were  not  less  its  foes  when  they  abetted 
the  views  of  the  stadtholder  in  1787,  than  they  now  are  in  en- 
deavouring to  strangle  its  liberty  in  the  cradle.  It  has  cxtrj 
reason  to  be  assured  of  the  identity  of  its  interests  with  those  of 
the  French  republic;  and  tliis  conviction,  without  doubt,  will 
render  the  union  of  the  two  nations  as  durable  as  their  existence.* 

M.  Caillard  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  ,  genuine  ' 
libertv,  if  he  think  that  the  Hollanders  are  in  possession  of  that 
valuable  blessing.  They  have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  jtadt- 
holderj  but  their  state  is  not  independent,  nor  do  the  people,  en- 
joy that  degree  of  freedom  to  which  they  are  entitled,  or  which 
they  were  taught  by  their  Gallic  friends  to  expect. 

The  French  court,  after  the  failure  of  its  schemes  in  Holland, 
meditated  an  alliance  wdth  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  czarina,  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  pride  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia.  If  this  league  had  been  concluded,  it  might 
have  had  the  effect  of  preserving,  for  a  long  period,  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  But  it  was  rendered  abortive,  chiefly  by  the 
tv^igihncc  and  activity  of  the  British  court;  though,  indeed,  the 
archbishop  of  Sens,  the  French  prime  minister,  rather  checked 
than  promoted  it.  M.  Segur  speaks  with  high  approbation  of 
this  plan  of  alliance,  and  condemns  the  weakness  and  timidity  of 
the  prelate,  who  had  not  the  spirit  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Passing  ligiitly  over  the  first  operations  of  the  war  between 
the  Turks  and  Russians,  our  author  introduces  the  romantic 
campaign  of  the  king  of  Sweden  with  these  remarks. 

'*  'Gustavus  III.  n<it  satisfied  with  the  celebrity  which  h^had 
acquired  by  effecting  a  revolution  in  his  own  country,  had  re- 
peatedly declared  tliat  war  was  necessary  to  give  iclat  to  a  reign^ 
In  vain  did  his  tmcle,  the  great  Frederic,  when  he  complimented 
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liim  on  the  revolution. by  which  he  had  augmented  his  power, 
tecommend-  to  liim  a  pacific  course, — alleging  that  he  had  not 
an  army  sufficiently  numeroms  to  enable  him  to  take  a  JLeading 
part  in  the  afiairs  of  Europe.  Gustavus  could  not  reconcile 
nimself  to  repose,  and  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  be  a 
conqueror. ,  It  was  not  a  resentment  of  national  injuries  arid 
losses  that  animated  him  against  Russia :  he  had  often  intimated 
to  the  empress  that  he  was  ready  to  form  an  alliance  with  her, 
if  she  would  suffer  him  to  wrest  Norv^ay  from  the  hands  of  the 
Danes  5  and  he  had  promised  to  enter  into  an  indissoluble  union 
with  France,  if  that  power  would  assist  him  in  recovering  Fin- 
land and  Livonia  from  the  Russians.  Every  alliance  was  equal 
to  him,  provided  its  stipulations  were  of  an  offensive  naturei 
and  calcidated  to  give  scope  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions^.* 

He  adds,  that  Gustavus  was  greatly  embatrassed  by  the  difn- 
cuky  of  finding  a  pretence  for  a  war  with  Russia ;  but  princes, 
even  when  they  meditate  injustice,  are  nevet  at  a  loss  for  pre- 
teicts,  tfiotigh  tneir  disguises  are  easily  penetrated  by  the  eye  o^ 
discemmefit. 

Though  die  aggression  of  the  Swedes  alarmed  the  empress, 
she  found  means  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  any  considera- 
ble advantage,  and  continued  the  war  with  spirit  against  the 
Turks.  In  die  mean  time  the  king  of  Prussia  was  taking  mea- 
sures fpr  the  extension  of  his  territories  on  the  frontier  of  Po- 
liind,  though  he  professed  himself  a  friend  to  that  state,  and 
dissuaded  its  rulers  from  accepting  the  offet  of  an  alliance  with 
Russia.  At  their  rejection  of  this  offer  Catharine  was  highly 
incensed ;  but  the  time  was  not  opportune  for  the  display  of 
fapr,  resentment.  She  now  endeavoiired  to  draw  the  king  of 
France  and  the  emperor  into  a  confederacy  ;  but  Louis  was  too 
fully  occupied  in  the  afeirs  of  his  disoitlered  realm,  and  too 
,  much  alarmed  at  the  state  of  his  finances,  to  interfere  effica- 
ciously in  the  turmoils  of  Europe ;  and  *  his  ministers,'  says 
M.  Segnr,  *  trembling  at  the  dangers  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  were  not  so  clear-sighted  or  so  penetrating  as  to 
perceive  that  a  foreign  ^I'ar  was,  in.  those  circumstances,  the 
only  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  the  kingdom  labo\ired.' 

In  some  cases  a  war  with  a  foreign  enemy  may  prevent  intes- 
tine commotion  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  their 
external  danger;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Trance,  die  con^ 
fusion  principally  arises  from  financial  embarrassments,  such  a 
war,  though  it  may  retard  the  internal  explosion,  is  more  likely. 
to  increase  the  difficulties  than  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  ^ 
state.  '^ 

The  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  causes  of  die  French  re- 
volution, after  tracing  the  government  and  state  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Franks  on  the  western 
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side  of  the  Rhine.  We  need  not  follow  him  through  the  whd^ 
of  his  course,  as  it  is  a  subject  with  which  the  major  part  of 
our  readers  may  be  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted*  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  occasional  passages. 

*  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.*  he  says,  *  all  the  ancient  m- 
odtutions  of  the  realm  were  considerably  weakened  ;  and,  like 
bodies  injured  by  lightning,  they  only  retained  forms  more  or 
less  brilliant,  wnich  the  slightest  shock  might  annihilate  or  re- 
duce to  du^t.  Every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  accelerate  a 
decisive  crisis.  An  age  of  commerce  and  philosophy  had  suc- 
ceeded an  age  of  conquest  and  of  arts.  -The  lessons  of  the 
sages  of  antiquity,  communicated  to  the  public  by  able  transla- 
tors,— ^the  legislative  codes  of  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rcnne,  il- 
lustrated by  enlightened  politicians, — ^die  principles  of  English 
liberty  explained  and  panegyrised  bj  profound  investigators, — 
the  coiitempt  with  which  the  barbarous  absurdities  of  superstii- 
tion  were  treated  by  celebrated  historians,— bold  attacks  upon 
desppdsm  by  men  of  a  daunjtless  spirit, — and  the  exposure  of 
prejudices  of  every  kind  by  witty  satirists,— had  completely 
changed  the  ideas,  character,  and  language  of  the  nation.' 

These  remarks  have  a  strong  foimdation ;  but  the  change  was 
not  so  complete  or. so  general  as  some  might  be  led  to  imagine 
from  these  and  similar  observations.  The  nobility  and  dCTgy,. 
who  formed  a  very  numerous  part  of  the  nation,  retained  many 
of  their  old  prejudices,  and  were  litde  influenced  in  their  hearts 
by  the  new  ideas  which  began  to  prevail. 

The  king's  weakness  is  mentioned  in  strong  terms: 

*  To  avoid  the  shoals  which  obstructed  the  freedom  of  pcill- 
ticaj  navigation,  the  exertions  of  a  firm  and  skilful  pilot  were 
necessary  5  but  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  who  has  been 
stigmatised  as.  a  tyrant,  though  his  ruin  was  solely  the  conse- 
quence of  his  not  being  a  prince  of  that  description,  was  the 
most  unfit  of  all  men  to  oppose  the  gathering  storm.  He  was 
mild,  weak,  and  pacific :  there  never  was  a  better  man  or  a 
more  worthy  father  of  a  family :  but  we  may  at  the  same  time 
affirm  that  tnere  never  was  a  prince  less  capable  of.  governing 
in  times  of  such  difficulty  and  danger.'    ■    \  .    . 

Speaking  of  the  ri>utual  reproaches  thrown  out  by  French- 
men of  different  parties,  the  author  justly  observes,  that  *  if 
they  woiild  impose  silence  on  their  passions,  and  think  impar- 
tially of  past  events,  they  would  see  that  the  revolution  is 
equally  the  work  of  those  who  cbmplain  of  it  and  those  who 
boast  of  it :  they  have  all  contributed  to  it  5  and,  whatever  may 
be  its  final  result,  they  ought  to  ascribe  to  each  other  both  it5 
misfortunes  and  its  success.* 
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The  meeting  of  the  states-general— the  disputes  between  the 
ti^rs  etat  and ,  me  higher  classes — the  indecision  of  the  king— 
and  the  agitation  of  the  people — are  sketched  with  a  spirited 
pencil.  A  true  though  not  a  complete  idea  is  given  of  the  ear- 
Mer  part  of  the  revolution,  the  details  of  which  (says  this  writer) 
belong  to  other  men  and  to  other  times. 

In  this  state  of  Fr^ce,  Great  Britain,  It  is  said,  *  flattered 
berself  with  the  hope  pf  being  for  a  long  time  freed  from  a 
troublesome  rival  upon  the  ocean,  and  of  executing  without  ob-, 
strucdon  the  projects  which  she  had  formed  against  the  Spanish 
commerce.' — ^The  schone  atluded  to  was  only  for  the  fair  exten- 
sion of  our  trade  in  the  American  seas*^ — ^  The  king  of  Prussia 
imagined  that  this  revolution,  by  exciting  the  hatred  of  the 
French  nation  against  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  house  of  Au6- 
tria,  would  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  alliance  of  1756,  and 
-would  leave  his  natural  enemy  without  support/— This  prince 
was  chiefly  intent  on  his  own  advantage.  If  the  revolution 
"were  likely  to  gratify  him  in  diat  respect,  it  was  a  point  of  indif- 
ference to  him  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to 
other  nations. 

A  proper  distinction  is  made  between  the  early  Jacobins  and 
their  successors.  The  first  members  of  th^  club  were  far  from 
cherishing  that  turbulent  and  disorganising  spirit  which,  in  the 
progress  of  the  revolution^  produced  $ucb  9  complication  of 
calamities.  • 

•  This  society  originally  consisted  of  some  deputies  who  met 
with  a  view  of  concerting  plans  for  the  defence  of  liberty,  and 
the  annoyance  of  all  who  opposed  its  establishment.  The  re- 
volutionists, having  inveterate  prejudices  and  powerful  bodies 
to  combat,  and  being  desirous  of  imparting  a  greater  degree  of 
energy  to  the  public  mind,  more  unity  to  its  efforts,  and  a  more 
rapid  expansion  to  the  new  principles,  eagerly  encouraged  the 
formation  of  clubs  of  this  kind  in  different  parts  of  France, 
which  maintained  a  regular  correspondence  with  that  of  Paris. 
Such  were  the  first  objects  of  the  Jacobin  club,  the  founders 
of  which  had  not  the  least  foresight  of  its  fatal  consequences.* 

'  Its  progress  is  well  known ;  and  the  enormities  of  thbse  de- 
magogues who  at  length  obtained  the  chief  s>/tray  at  its  meetings 
are  lamented  and  execrated  by  every  friend  to  justice  and  huma- 
nity. 

Leaving  for  a  'time  the  subject  of  the  French  revolution,  M. 
Segur  adverts  to  the  endeavours  of  Prussia  and  Qreat  Britain 
to  prolongate  the  Turkish  war, — makes  mention  of  the  inst* 
dious  alliance  which  the  former  court  concluded  with  the  Po- 
landersin  1790, — draws  the  character  of  the  enlpetor  Joseph 
with  ability, — recounts  the  progress  of  the  disturbances  which 
the  indiscreet  conduct  of  that  prince  produced  in  Brabanti 
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and  which  the  Prussians  clandestinety  ejkouraged,- — and  pra^ 
the  policT  of  his  successor  Leop<M|  who,^  ilestroying  ^  m* 
dit  of  Hertabergy  obtaiaed  a  ^onsider^le  influence  o^er  in 
Prussian  monarch. 

Returning  to  the  affairs  of  Franee^  Ke  with  brevity  traees  ^ 
tumultuous  course  of  the  reroludon.  Having  repredented  the 
supposed  convention  of  lUnitz  as  merely  a  vague  note^  tendsig 
to  give  the  French  princes  s>(Hne  hopes  of  aM>  he  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  danger  to  which  Ac  king  was  elcpdsed — of  the  views 
of  the  difierent  parties--^f  the  conduct  of  the  legislative  assein* 
bly^and  of  the  general  state  of  the  disof<lered  reabn. 

He  is  of  opinion  Aat  Leopold  was  ui^willing  to  enter  mto  a 
war  for  the  support  of  the  royal  cause,  but  merely  made  prepa- 
rations in  the  hope  of  intimidating  the  French  into  a  submisaoQ 
to  the  constitutional  authority  of  dieir  sovereign,  and  ^  regard 
for  the  rights  of  otlier  nations.  In  aH  probability,  however>  he 
would  have  yielded  to  the  instigations  o£  die  aristocratic  zealots 
if  his  life  had  been  protracted.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  'more 
decisively  beAt  upon  war.  Incensed  at  die  invectives  of  Ac  Jz- 
cobins  against  kings,  he  resolved  to  counteract  the  progress  of 
democracy,  aild  he  was  so  sanguine  ks.  to  think  that  one  cam- 
paign would  bring  Ae  French  to  reason.  Prince  Henry,  more 
Sagacious  than  his  nephew,  considered  ^  propos^  war  as  im« 
politic  ^  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick^  diough  he  afterwards  com^ 
manded  the  confederate  army,  is  said  to  have  entertained  ^nilar 
semimsnts,  , 

Po$teripr  to  a  rV9ys%  oi  the  ci 
autiAor  enumerates  the  various 
the  causes  of  the  reitreat  of  1 
Brunswick*  He  d^ems  it  hig 
procured  by  bribes  the  depar 
regard  to  the  report  tnat  Loi 
Prussia  *to  retire,  d«;  al}<?ges  tha 

questioned  by  Malcsl^ertes  on  die  subject,  declared  the.  a^sertioir 
to  be  false.  He  concludes  that  ^  motives  for  the  rctres^  VEcre 
of  tile  following  nature : 

<  Th^:  kiHig  oif  Prussia  was  convinced  &at  he  had  been  de- 

ceiv-ed  :  h^  found;  that  it  was  not;  a  mere  faction,  but  ^  naooni 
vi^hiQh  exposed  him ;  I^  refiocted  fjbat  it  was.  possible  to  conquer 
h,  but  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  complete  submission  \  and  tfaii^ 
th^  fjz^rther  be  .-etio  aid  advance  ike  nu^re  he  vrouM  be  exposed  t^ 
the  risque  <ii  lo^  ig  all  rne^s^  of  retreat.  He  Udtoured  undoi 
s^ch  a  scaicity,.  t^at  (a$  h^  i^omved  madame  Rietz}.fae  was 
v^thottt  qoffeqt  fjfJ|P.thrj?e.4ay8.:  and  when  a  king  is  in. want  cI 
Cit)flFee;it  igiay  be  coriglud^  that  his  troops  want  bread.  A 
contagious- disorder  made  horrible  ravages  in  his  army.  He  had 
feasOn  to  tj^ink  :tb4t  a  bloody  victory  might  be  indecisive  and 
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^at  a  defeat  would  leave  him  without  resource.  His  pro|re5% 
far  fixmi. calming  the  minds  of  the  French,  had  greatly  irntated 
them.  He  wished  to  restore  the  monarchy  to  its  pristine  vi* 
gour ;  but^  instead  of  producing  such  aa  cSocty  he  h^  giyen 
rise  to  a  republic.  If  he  should  continue  to  advance,  the  prince 
in  wljpse  cause  he  acted  wotild  perhaps  fall  a  victim  to  the  fury 
of  his  enemies.  It  is  probable  that  Dumouries  secretly  made 
use  of  this  powerftd  argument  to  stop  tlw  march  pf  &e  Prus4 
«tan  jnonanm.' 

It  is  added,  that  ^ 

*  A  secret  convention  appears  to  have  been  an^usted,  by  wKich 
Ftedferic  William  engaged  to  quit  the  coalition,  if  Ae  French 
would  promise  not  to  invade  Germany  j  but  this  treaty  was  not 
ratified  by  the  executive  council.' 

The  invasion  of  France  hastened  Ae  death  of  the  king.  It 
is  unnecessary  tot  dwell  on  the  unjust  proceedings  against  the 
deposed  monarch :  wc  fully  agree  Mrith  the  present  writer,  that 
policy,  as  well  as  equity^  demanded  the  preservation  of  his 
life.  , 

'       In  treating  of  the  confederacy  which  was  formed  against 
France,  M.  Segur  make^  some  reniarks  on  the  British  govern- 
ment  and  nation.    Three  parties,  he  says,  were  distinguishable 
in  this  country— -the  tones,  the  whigs,  and  the  republicans: 
|he  first  wer^  devoted  to  the  court,  aim.  had  greater  wealth  and 
influence^than  the  fest ;  the  whigs^  attached  to  the  constitution, 
^shed  to  prevent  all  e^rteusion  of  the  prerogative  |  the  republi- 
f:ans  were  not  very  numerous,  but  were  active  and  turbulent. 
He  ^thinks  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  iiisincerc  when  he  expressed  his 
wish,  in  the  ye^r  1790,  fot  the  establishment  of  liberty  in 
J'rance  j  ,and  tnat  he  oiuy  gave  way  to  what  seemed  then  to  be 
|he  general  opinioti.     It  not  only  required,  he  addSf  great  ad^ 
dress  in  that  minister,  but  also  a  concurrence  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, to  seduce  a  free  nation,  without  rendering  himself 
unpopular,  into  a  connivance  at  the  ruin  of  the  liberties  of  Po^ 
land, — into  a  support  of  despotic  states  against  a  representative 
government,— aftd  a  risqile  of  Protestant  lives  in  the  cause  of 
the  pope  and  the  Catholic  religion.     Incidental  circumstances, 
and  the  alarm  excited  by  the  atrocities  of  the  Jacobins,  had  a 
much  greater  effect,  we  believe,  in  giving  popularity  to  the  cru- 
fade  against  France  than  the  address  or  ability  ot  any  of  the 
members  of  the  British  cabinet  \  though  we  do  not  pretend  to 
iBsputie  their  pretetisions  to  those  qualities. 
'^  The  conclusions  drawn  by  M.  Segur  from  the  opposite  statCn 
m^nts,  relative  to  tlie  conduct  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  are  \ 
these: 

*  That  the  convention,  being  destitute  of  finances  and  a  navy» 
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and  dreading  an  additional  enemy,  was  sincerely  desirous  of  i 
continuance  of  peace  with  England,  though  its  principles,  its 
acts,  and  the  harangues  of  its  orators,  threatened  a  permanent 
hosdlity  to  ajl  governments ;  and  that  the  Eriglish  cabinet, 
which  nad  less  reason  thaa  any  other  court  to  dread  the  propa^ 
gation  of  jacobinism,  in  a  country  where  the  laWs  arc  just,  the 
people  happy,  and  the  government  strong,  after  having  witnessed 
the  revolutipn  with  seeming  indifference  while  it  weakened  the 
exertions  of  the  French,  determined  upon  attacking  them  at 
soon  as  it  appeared  to  have  given  them  sufficient  energy  to  pro^ 
secute  a  career  of  conquest.* 

The  campaign  of  the  year  1793  is  vfA\  sketched-;  and  the 
contests  of  factions  at  Pans  are  jusdy  described.  The  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  allies  in  that  year  concurred  with  other  causes  to  de- 
tach the  king  of  Prussia  from  the  confederacy.  The  exhaustion 
of  his  finances, — the  fear  of  a  diffusion  of  the  revolutionary  spi7 
rit  of  the  French  among  his  troops  and  in  his  kingdom, — the  de- 
sire of  interfering  more  effectually  in  the  concerns  of  Poland,—^ 
an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure,— and  ^  remarkable  versatility  of 
character, — combined  to  influence  him  on  this  occasion. 

The  distractiohs  and  miseries  of  Poland,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
independence  of  that  state,  are  related  with  those  sentiments  df 
indignation  which  the  Conduct  of  its  oppressors  must  excite  in 
every  feeling  heart;  and  a  just  comparison  is  drawn  between  the 
arbitrary  violence  of  the  French  republicans  and  the  rapacious 
ambition  of  those  sovereigns  who,  while  their  honour  and  inter- 
est required  them  to  support,  by  equity  and  moderation,  "die 
declining  cause  of  monarchy,  i^iitated  a  system  which  they  pro* 
fessed  to  reprobate* 

The  reduction  of  Holland  by  the  French,  and  the  formation 
of  a  new  republic  in  the  United  Provinces',  are  too  concisely 
treated;  and,  indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  the  writer  siecmi 
to  betray  an  eagerness  for  the  termination  of  his  labour. 

He  blames  the  British  minister  for  not  having  erideavoured  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  when  opportunities  of  pacification  dfiered 
themselves ;  and  ridicules  the  repeated  allegations  of  the  insecu- 
rity of  a  peace  which  might  be  concluded  with  the  French  re^ 
public.  He  commends  the  king  of  Spain'  for  having  acted  nn 
ther  as  a  monarch  than  merely  as  a  prince  of  the.  house  df  Bour- 
bon, and  preferred  his  country  to  his  family,  in  withdtawing'him- 
self  from  tlie  coalition.  Of  tne  king  of  Prussia  he  observes,  tha^ 

*  — abandoning  the  stadtholder,  and  relinquishing  his  posses* 
sions  on  the  left  ^ank  of  the  Rhine,  he  hoped  to  render  his  repose 
honourable,  by  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  reserving  to  himself  the  office  of  niediator.  It  can* 
not,  we  think,  be  denied,  that  this  plan,  which  divided  the  em- 
pire, and  in  a  manner  subjected  one  half  of  it  to  bis  sway^  bbr( 
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the  xl^arka  of  address  and  policy ;  and,  if  it  had  been,  like  the 
neutrality  of  his  successor,  th^  effect  of  firm  and  constant  wis- 
dom, it  would  have  been  attended  with  uniform  praise  :  but,  as 
he  had  once  been  the  leader  of  the  coalition, — had  been  the  most 
eager  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe  to  undertake  the  war,  and 
most  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  arguments  and  expostulations  of 
those  ministers  who  were  inclined  to  peace, — his  versatility  and 
defection  entailed  upon  him  just  reproaches  from  the  princes 
vrith  whom  he  had  acted  in  times  of  prosperity,  and  whom  he 
abandoned  on  the  approach  of  adverse  fortune.  Swedes,  Rus- 
sians, Polanders,  Turks,  Brabangons,  Austrians,  Hollanders, 
English,  and  French,  had  seen  him  by  tujrns  support  and  op- 
pose them,  animate  and  desert  them ;  and  this  conduct,  which 
deprived  him  of  the  respect  of  the  world,  occasioned  him  to  be 
considered  as  the  most  feeble  of  monarchs,  the  least  useful  olF 
allies,  the  most  deceitful  of  pretended  frien4s,  and  the  least 
dangerous  of  open  enemies/ 

During  jhe  two  last  years  of  his  reign  he  might  almost  be  said 
to  h^ve  disappeared  from  the  political  scene  of  Europe.  He  died 
of  an  hydropic  disorder  which  his  intemperate  and  voluptuous 
life  had  either  produced  or  aggravated,  regretted  by  his  family 
and  by  some  friends  who  had  a  due  sense  of  his  kindness,  but 
jf\pt  le;^ving  any  memorial  of  fame  or  glory. 

The  work  which  we  have  thus  reviewed  Is  recommended  to 
historical  readers  by  the  ability  which  its  author  has  displayed, 
l>y  the  .varied  information  whicn  presents  itself,  by  the  general 
authenticity  of  the  narrative,  fey  propriety  of  reflexion  and  re- 
mark, and  by  a  degree  of  impartiality  exceeding  that  which 
usually  appears  in  the  histories  of  recent  times.  The  account 
of  the  French  revolution,  we  may  observe^  is  the  best  sketch 
we  have  seen  of  that  stupendpus  event,  and  of  its  memora- 
felc  consequences;  and  particular  praise  is  also  due  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  afiairs  of  Poland.  Many  state-papers  and  documents 
are  annexed  to  each  of  the  voluifies ;  and  the  work  amply  ihe- 
rits  a  correct  and  spirited  transfusion  into  our  own  language. 
A  translation  of  it,  indeed,  has  been  lately  published  ^  but  it 
has  not  yet  fallen  under  our  tiotice  or  inspection. 

Art*  VIL— Slai/efl/^  de  la  Grande  Bretagfie^  de  Vlrlande^  ct  def 
Possessions  An^loise^  da^ns  les  quaires  Parties  du  Morje^  Pa?» 
ris,     J  800; 

DescriptioH  of  Great  Britain^  Ireland^  and  the  English  Posses* 
lions  in  tbe  four  ^larters  ^  the  Wor(d.  4  Vols.  81^^.  Im- 
ported by  De  Boffe,      *  ^ 

XHE  writer  of  this  work  is  well  qualified,  both  by  his  tra- 
yels  in  our  own  country,  and  the  accuracy  of  his, researches 
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UitD  every  thing  relating  to  British  manners,  customs^  lai^^ 
constitution,  manufactures,  and  trade,  for  the  task  whidi  he 
has  undertaken  I  and  natives,  as  well  as  foretgnersji  maybe 
equally  instructed  and  entertained  by  his  communications.  In 
a  work  of  such  magnitude  some  errors  are  to  be  expected  \  but» 
in  the  present  instance,  they  dp  not  occur  frequently,  and  an 
English  author  would  scarcely  be  freer  frpm  defects.  The  preju- 
dices also  of  the  present  contest  between  tKe  two  countries  dq» 
i)ot  pollute  these*  volumes  \  the  writer  can  see  merit  in  many 
of  our  establishments,  c^n  applaud  the  excellencies  of  oigr  co.n- 
aiitution,  can  point  out  its  imperfections,  can  appreciate  the 
Value  of  liberty,  and  indicate  the  sources  of  cqrruptton.  Manj 
of  his  remarks  on  our  laws  and  custopis  may  be  peculiarly  ser^ 
wiceable  to  the  English  Reader  j  for  we^reall  but  indifferent 
judges  in  our  pwn  c^use,  and  daily  use  reconciles  us  to  a  va- 
riety of  institutions  which  strike  an  enlightened  foreigner  with 
botn  astonishment  and  aversion. 

On  die  mere  description  of  places,  it  is  needless  to  make  our 
remarks,  as  they  are  common  to  books  of  travels  and  geogra- 
phy. The  author's  observations  are  of  more  iniportance,  and 
they  appear  in  every  page  to  be  the  result  of  examination  and 
reflection.  Thus,  in  describing  Bath,  he  gives  us  the  usua| 
picture  of  that  place ;  but  an  Engfishman,  who  has  never  trai 
veiled,  would  probably  not  have  noticed  in  it  a  custom  whic6 
19  indeed  pecuhar  Jo  this  country,  .      ^ 

.  ^  No  disputes  are  here  known  except  some  trifling  one§  al)qu( 
places  at  a  ball,  where  every  oi^e  star^ds  lip  according  to  raid^a 
thuig'  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  troiiblesome.' 

This  source  of  content  arises  from  the  greater  equality  that 
obtains  in  this  island,  CQixipar^d  with  other  countries.    Birdi  -> 
toiakes  so  liiarked  a   distinction  atwroad,  that  the^  persons  cij- 
joying  that  privilege  do.  not  require  the  puny  honours  of  a 
bail  to  show  their  pi^e-emincncc  j  and  we  remember  having 
once  noticed  a  daiice,  in  which  the  prince  of  tib^  country  stood 
third  coujde,  jfnd  in  which  those  above. huh  weye  widiou^ 
hirth,  while  cauntes^  and  baronesses  took  thei^'  placet  in- 
discriminately at  the  top  or  bpttom  of  the  party :  a' foreigner 
therefore  cannot  but  regard  this  English  custom  as  a  very 
troublesome  one;  and,  indeed,  it  often  gives  a  sombre  hue  to 
our  merriment  at  the  conimencemcnt ;  aqd  we  have  the  re- 
collection of  One  country  ball  that  was  particularly  afi^cted  by 
it.    The  patron  was  a  neighbouring  peer,  who  had  fivie  daugh- 
ters.   These  Jadies  occupied  the  firat  stations,  called  the  dacbces 
in  turnji  and,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  visiting  liOndon,  danced 
over  and  over  ;igain  the  isame  routing,  to  the  perpetual  lassitude 
of  the  eintiFe  company* 
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The  auUiQdr  has  carefully  stqdied  our  universities^  aBd  we  wish 
we  ^Quld  contradict  the  f oUowing  remark : 

*  TTiey  f  njpy/  says  he,  *  so  much  comfort,  with  such  security 
for  the  niturc,  that  their  zeal  i?  deadened,  and  tlie  efforts  which 
they  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  make,  for  the  reputation 
fA  the  uijiyersity,  are  lost.*  In  this  remark  he  immediately 
adverts  to  Oxford,  ^  a  place,*  he  observes,  *  which  is  cxceed- 
Wg^y  gi^i^^  upl^s?  whe^  th^  young  men  get  drunk,  and  be- 
jCome  riptptts,  as  it  sometimes  happens.  They  d^ink  here  ^^ 
great  deal,  ride  a  great  deal,  and  make  their  arrangement^* 
to  pass  af  little  time  at  the    university  as  possible ;  and,  in 

gneral,  the  taste  for  pleasure  and  expence  is  superior  to  that 
r  study.  Resides,  a  young  man,  it  is  said,  can  hardly  live 
decently  under  less  dian  a  hundred  a  year.*  He  must  be  a  h^rd 
student  ihdeed  who  lives  for  that  sum.  At  Cambridge  a  similar 
pbservatipn  occurs.  *  They  drink  a  great  deal  here  in  general, 
and  j^pnear  to  be  very  idle,  T^t  professors,  who  are  little 
known  by  any  Hterarj  works,  make  very  feeble  attempts  to  ex- 
cite Ac  emulation  of  their  pupils  j  and  every  degree  conferred 
pn  the  university  19  obtained  by  time.' 

It  is  evident  that  pur  traveller  was  not  at  Cambridge  in  Ja- 
nuary, 2^nd  that  he  did  not  visit  the  §ophs'  schools,  for  there 
is  no  part  of  ^e  world  in  which  students  are  so  anxious  not 
to  disgrace  diemselvj^Si  ^i\d  where  >o  g^eat  emulation  is  exi- 
j^ited.  ^    ^ 

The  rejpresentatjQn  pf  the  people  in  parliament  is  the  great 
cjbject  which  strikes  the  attention  of  every  foreigner  5  but  his 
presence  at  a  general  election  is  sure  to  destroy  all  elogies 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  bestow  on  tlie  excellence  of 
pur  constitution.  After  enumerating  our  laws  for  maintain^ 
ing  freedom  of  elections,  he  speaks  %qo  lamentable  a  truth. 

^  These  laws  do  not  prevent,  hpwever,  the  employment  in 
elections  of  every  possible  method  of  corruption,  legal  or  il- 
legal. They  are  almost  every  wher€  carried  on  with  the  most 
disgusting  outrages — ^by  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  mean- 
ness. Every  candidate,  when  it  serves  his  interest,  solicfts  by 
himself  or  his  wife,  or  his  sisters  or  his  daughters,  whom  he 
exposes  among  the  electors,  to  the  utmost  brutality.  He  ap- 
pears,  accompanied  with  music,  at  the  head  of  his  partisans, 
crest  with  rtt)bands,  whom  he  makes  drunk  at  the  alehouses 
near  the  place  of  election,  so  that,  they  are  carried,  sometimes 
dead  dr^nk,  to  the  hustings.  How  could  these  elections  have 
been  die  ruin  of  the  nwst  powerful  famiKes,  and  the  greatest 
proprietors,  if  they  had  not  flung  away  their  money  by  hand- 
luls !  England  is  iilled  ^lirith  families  ruined  by  this  extrava- 
gance.    One  election,  in  which  he  failed  notwithstanding,  is 
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supposed  to  have  cost  a  noble  duke  50,000/.  The  essence  (^ 
Mr,  Fox's,  to  his  party,  is  prodigious,  as  may  be  collected  from 
that  only  of  the  scrutiny.  I  was  told  at  Norwich  that  the  eke* 
tion  there  costs  each  of  the  candidates  6,000/. ;  and  I  have  heard 
it  often  asserted,  that  Old  Sarum,  a  mere  mound  of  earth, 
might  produce  to  the  proprietor  five  pr^lx  l^ousand  pounds 
eterling  at  each  election.' 

After  enumerating  ^esc  too  well-known  instances  of  cor? 
.ruption,  he  adds, 

*  It  is  useless  to  collect  farther  examples ;  no  one  disputes 
now  that  this  sort  of  corruption  is  general ;  formerly,  the  en« 
trance  into  parliament  was  considered  as  a  troublesome  and  ex« 
pensive  office,  though  part  was  defrayed  by  the  constituents^ 
what  then  is  the  object  of  those  wno  flmg  away  so  nnidx 
money  for  this  office,  when  it  docs  not  produce  a  single  far- 
thing?  Some  may  wish  to  display  talents  worthy  of  public 
esteem ;  others  may  be  led  thimer  by  the  true  love  of  their 
country ;  but  a  great  many,  it  is  generally  allowed,  endeavour 
to  sell,  as  soon  as  possible,  their  votes  to  the  minister,  to  ob-. 
tain  an  indemnification  for  the  expences  of  their  election,  or 
pensions  and  places  for  themselves  or  their  dependants.   Manj^ 
too,  support  the  opposition  with  the  hope  of  its  future  triumph' 
and  a  future  place,  or  to  enhance  their  price  with  the  court^ 
which  thus,  always  sure  of  a  majority,  governs  the  nation  as 
/it  pleases.     Hence  corruption,  being  almost  universal  in  Eng- 
land, takes  no  pains  to  hide  itself,  and  appears  with  open  front* 
Every  thing  has  its  price,  said  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  you 
are  often  obliged  to  bribe  members  of  parliament  to  vote  ac* 
cording  to  their  conscience.* 

On  the  power  of  the  crown  our  foreigner  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired some  very  just  ideas. 

*  From  the  restrictions  laid  within  the  last  century  on  the. 
authority  of  the  king,  which  seem  to  leave  hjm  on}y  the  en- 
signs of  royalty,  he  would,  without  the  civil  list,  be  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  dependence  on  his  parliament.  Secured  for  hi% 
life,  and  providing  abundantly  for  the  support  of  his  royal  dig- 
nity, and  the  expences  of  administration,  it  has  established  hi$ 
constitutional  independence,  and  seems  tp  fix  |hat  balance  of 
power  which  thfe  English  consider  as  the  safeguard,  o^f  their  li-. 
berty,  and  which  was  the  principal  object  of  me  changes  made 
in  the  constitution  in  the  last  century :  but  the  immense  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  and  in  taxes,  the  vast,  possessions 
acquired  iniiie  East  Indies,  the  increase  of  the  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  the  disposal  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  employmcntSj^  • 
for  die  most  part  very  lucrative,  have  inclined  again  the  bala^c^. 
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to  Ms  side.  Add  t6  this  the  teceipt  of  all  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  the  /pommand  of  a  disciplined  army,  and  it  will  be 
seen  how  the  power  of  the  crown,  so  often  restrained,  is  aug- 
mented by  the  force  of  events,  and  may  become  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  an  ambitiotf s  prince, 

f  indeed,  if  this  power  were  used  In  an  open  attack  on  dw 
jponsdtution,  jhe  whole  nation  would  rally  against  it  j  but  such 
yiolent  methods  are  unnecessary,  the  numerous  employments 
at  its  dispo§al,  the  civil  list,  even  the  debts  contracted  by  it 
and  increased  to  purchase  on  occasion  the  means  for  it  to  pay 
|hem,  assure  to  it  a  majority  in  parjiaixnent :  and  the  avidity  of 
one  part  of  the  nation,  which  offers  itself  to  ministerial  corrupr 
tion  J  the  fear  of  another,  lest  some  shock  should  derange  the 
regular  paynjent  pf  theif  interest  in  the  national  debt,  which 
inakes  a  portion,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  their  incomes ; 
the  indifierence  of  the  people  for  every  tJiing  which  d.oe§  not 
immediately  affect  them  ;  the  inability  of  the  efforts  of  parlia- 
Vnehtary  opposition,  when  it  is  not  supported  by  a  strong  na- 
tional Opposition  5  all  these  things  leave  to  the  crown  the  faci- 
lity of  silently  undermining  that  constitution,  the  idol  of  the 
£nglish,  whicn,  like  the  idols  of  tlie  gods,  is  neglected  in  Ac 
ipoment  of  ease  and  tranquillity/ 

Venality  is  affirmed  to  be  a  particular  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  English  nation,  and  is  proved  by  the  union  of 
^e  highest  and  lowest  employments  in  the  same  person,  such 
as  those  of  duke  and  comptroller.of  the  customs,  and  the  like, 
pf  which  the  instances  are  too  numerous. 

•  TTiese  employments,  it  is  true,  are  exercised  by  deputies ; 
hut  such  an  abuse  does  riot  correct  the  faults  of  this  capricioui 
linion  of  opposite  titles,  which  contrast  pride  and  meanness, 
ppulence  and  want,  independenpe  and  servility.* 

On  the  state  of  religion  in  this  country,  which  is  preceded 
by  an  abridgement  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing temark  : 

*  Reason  may  here  contemplate  a  very  extraordinary  sight — 
g  great  nation,  wise,  industrious,  laborious,  enlightened,  phi- 
losophical, for  it  deserves  this  appellation,  which  allows  of  no 
kind  pf  rejigious  persecution,  and  where  all  sorts  of  religious 
errors,  all  the  follies  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  are  propa- 
gated with  inconceivable  rapidity  j  where  enthusiasm  is  com- 
bined with  reflexion,  and  prejudice  with  information.  The 
internal  tranquillity  maintained  in  the  midst  of  such  a  diversity 
of  sects,  of  religious  rites  and  doctrines,  clearly  proves  tlia^ 
whatever  two  may  be,  ten  different  religions  are  not  at  all  dan- 
jgerousin  a  state.' 

The  writer's  remarks  on  the  manners  of  this  country,. little 
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flattering  as  thev  are>  discover  no  small  degr^  of  rbfid^bm^ 
vaA  aa  intimate  knowledge  of  our^xiistomsy  to  be  obtained  owif 
by  a  considerable  residence  amoi^t  us.  After  describing  tfa« 
usual  methods  of  passing  our  time^  whether  in  bumness  or 
what  is  called  pleasure,  he  represents  us  as  being  erer  wrapped 
'  up  in  o\ur  own  contemplations* 

*  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment, or  in  the  midst  of  Joy  and'  pleasure,  every  individual  in 
England  is  inveloped  in  gloom,  reserve,  atid  taciturnity."  This 
mode  of  existence  is,  however,  less  the  effect  of  educadon  and 
social  institutions  than  of  constitution  and  climate  ^  since,  ex- 
cepting young  ladies  of  rank  or  great  wealth,  the  education  of 
all  is  public.  Even  in  companies,  united  by  the  greatest  degree 
of  intimacy,  a  tone  of  'reserve  and  stifitiess,  and  a  kind  of 
etiquette,  perpetually  prevail.  When  ^  ball  is  given,  it  is  sure 
to  be  deficient  in  that  which  alone  constitutes  the  diarm  o^ 
a  dance — grace  and  gaie.ty.* 

But  if  the  stiffiies^  of  our.  manners  in  adults  be  disgusting  t9 
the  foreigner,  he  does  justice  to  the  ^ase  of  liberty  and  happi^ 
ness  which  young  children  enjoy.  An  Englishman  is  not  con* 
scious  of  the  truth  of  his  description  of  PHriem^dcfs^  whim  thef 
enter  into  life* 

'  3hut  up  for  a  lone  time  in  the  interior  of  a  famSy,  whidk 
oiFers  them  but  few  objects  for  dissipation,  ennui  soon  prep^o* 
^erates^  apd  their  general  course  of  reading  the  Bible  and'm^ 
vels  forms  a  romantic  and  melancholy  character,  and  gives 
them  an  air  of  languor  and  softness,  which  suits  their  figHre, 
and  inspires  more  attachment  than  passion.^ 

A  singularity  in  our  country  could  not  escape  so  accurate  to  ob^ 
server.  *  The  middle  classes  read  a  good  deal,  every  one  runsovet 
the  newspapers,  and  these  papers  talk  of  every  thing.  Necessity^ 
interest,  emulation,  oblige  men  of  business,  merchants,  artists,  to 
collect  all  the  knowledge  which  can  give  them  the  superiority 
over  their  rivals.  Besides,  thanks  to  the  public  schools  established 
in  every  town,  (he  should  have  said  many)  *  from  the  care. 
which  the  people  themselves  take  of  the  early  educariqn  of 
their  chijflren,  every  body,  countryman  or  not,  can  Vea4 
and  write.*  To  this  passipn  for  literature  is  added  another  pas- 
sion not  leas  common.  *' There  is  no  country  in  the  worl4 
where  the  value  of  money  is  better  understood,  where  they 
have  fewer  scruples  in  offering  or  receiving  it,  arid. where  peri- 
sons,  pressed  by  want,  or  urged  by  their  passions,  have  so 
general,  and  apparently  so  natural,  a  tendency,  to  debase 
themselves,  and  to  be  bribed.  Poverty,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
despised  in  proportion  to  the  estimation  in  which  riches  are 
held  i  and  a  foreign  minister,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  ii\ 
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Sttglafldj  described  ^rfecdy  lureli  the  sentiment  1«^Kich  It  inspired 
in  a  cott^sationt^ith  ahoA^r  ffiimjter  Jiwt  arrived:  Etery 
where  else/  says  he,  *  poverty  is  a  fault ;— hete  it  is  a  crime*' 

The  prevailing  feature  in  our  chatactef  is,  it  s^ems>  pride, 
•which  is  found  in  eve^y  age,  and  in  every  class  of  societjr :  -tbd 
child  derives  it  from  his  family,  increases  it  in  the  public 
schools,  and  adds  to  his  stock  afterwajrds  in  every  station  of 
life,  in  travelling,  in  clubs,  at  the  playhouse^  and  parliamentary 
debates.  The  English  believe  themselves  the  first  nation  in  the 
worid,  the  only  one  that  is  »free^  ingenbus,  powerful,  generous, 
and  capable  of  great  actiohs.  They  think  nothing  good,  out 
what  is  in  their  own  country,  despise  every  thing  not  belonging 
to  themselves,  and  have  a  little  respect  for  France  only^  whose 
power  they  <brc^^  and  whose  government  (this  was  bgbre  the 
^evolution)  thev  held  in  constant  ridicule.  They  despise  the 
S(C0l;qh,  notwimstanding  the  progress  made  by  them  in  the  irts 
and  sciences,  because  they  are  pioor,  and  con^e  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  England;  they  despfse  still  more  the  Irish,  to  whom 
they  impute,  besides  govertyy  a  base  and  grovelling  spirit, 
MFhich  cajtmot  be  redeemed  by  any  quality.  Courageous  and 
iiaughty^  tii^  esteem  all  other  nations  slaves,  without  energy, 
wit&ut  info4na[Mtion(  iThis  pride,  these  pretensions  to  8^upe«> 
riority,  whiqh  they  do  not  endeavour  to  conceal  from  foreign-. 
crs,  has  ?¥)t  a  little  contributed,  by,  exciting  their  couragp  and 
^i|cUistry,  ta  thfi  success  and  prosperity  of  England.  Hence, 
undoubtedly)  its  philpsophers  and ; writei^  have  been  restrained 
from  growing  its  absurdity;  and  newspapers,  dramatic  au- 
thoiis,  parliamentary  speakers,  combine,  on  the  contrary,  ia 
nourishing  such  tefty  sentiments,  in  drawing  off  the  attenubn 
€>f  the  poofiU  from  these  misfortunes,  and  fixings  it  only  on 
theic  ^ccess^s.' 

We  bave 'selected  die  points  in  which  we  arc  staled  to  pre- 
sent not  the  most  favourable  aspect  to  a  foreigner,  ta|ber  than 
those  for  wbich  he  can  extol  us ;  but,  on  die  picture,  as  gi-^crl 
at  large,  we  eannot,  on  the  whole,  find  any  reason  to  be  dis*- 
pieiased.  On  oiir  revenues  of  expencUiure  he  hat  exhausted 
ifn  the  information  our  ^^Titers  can  communicate  to  him;  ani 
die  documents  on  these  subjects,  on  imports  and  exports, 
fee.  form  a  cpnsiderable  portion  of  the  work.  Ilie  •  French,^ 
'Urho  are  inany  degree  educated,  pay  a  greater  attfcntion  to  this 
brandi  of  knowledge  than  ourselves,  and,  being  less  attachetl  t<i 
^hat  we  call  a  classical  education,  mimbers  apply'  to  the 
study,  of  these  doctmicnts,  and  Acquire  a  far  greater  insigh< 
into  our  statistics  than  wonld  satis^  the  chief  of  our  pariia^ 
meritary  speakers,,  or  men  in  public  life.  Hence  Aese  vo* 
hunes  will  oe  very  much  studied,  in  France ;  and  if  Aey  co\ild  bt 
reduced  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  present  bulk,  by  the  rgectioa 
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t(  mMet  generally  fcoown  in  Englaad,  a  tnmshtioii  of  dA 
abridgemciit  would  be  an  aeceptaUe  present  to  the  puUic. 


Amr*  VnL — Flta  Dawdis  Rbmikemi  :   Auctore  Daniel  JFhjtfen^ 
haclw*    Sto*    Leyden. 

XvHUNKENIUS  could  not  have  a  more  able  biographer 
dtan  his  sttccessor^  Whyttcnbach : — but  if  it  required  a  congcni- 
alitr  of  soul)  to  relate  the  events  of  a  life,  or  to  delineate  the 
traits  of  a  character^  perhaps  Whyttenbach  should  not  have 
been  chosen  for  the  task,  smce  they  are  only  similar  in  their 
studies,  and  in  the  success  with  which  they  pursued  them. 
Rhunkenius  was  not  the  most  modest  of  men,  nor  did  he  '  bear 
his  faculties  meekly/  but  was  fully  conscious  oi  his  own  dig* 
nity  and  importance,  of  which  we  shall  copy  one  or  two  in-^ 
stances.  Whyttcnbach,  on  the  contrary,  is  constantly  modest 
and  diffident ;  and  tells  us  very  early  (p.  7)  ^  me  natura  in  meduh 
crihis  esse  homimbus  voluit! 

Rhunkenius  was  bom  at  Stolp  in  Pomeranian  Prussia^ 
in  1723,  and  commenced  his  classical  careet  at  Schlaff, 
whence  he  removed  to  Konigsburg,  where  he  found  Emanuel 
Kant,  'v^ose  philological  system  has  htdy  engaged  so  much 
the  attention  of  Europe.  From  fellow  students  they  soon 
became  friends.  From  Konigsburg  he  removed  to  Gotdngen^ 
to  attend  the  learned  Gesner,  and  improve  his  knowledge  in 
Greek.  Some  time  after  this  period  he  was  at  Witteburg, 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  professors  Ritter  and 
Bcrger.  With  them  he  remained  tw6  years ;  and  his  first  public 
attempt  was  in  this  place :  it  was  a  thesis  De  Galla  Placidisi 
Augusta/ daughter  of  Thcodosius,  and  the  celebrated  sister  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius.  Emesti,  who  spent  some  time  at 
Wittebixr^  engaged  Rhunkenius  to  go  to  Leyden,  to  complete 
his  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  in  the  school  of  Hemster- 
huis*  He  1^  already  relinquis»hed  die  study  of  theology,  for 
which  he  was  originally  intended  j  but,  with  difficulty,  per- 
suaded his  parents  to  permit  his  journey  to  Leyden.  He  ar- 
rived here  with  recommendations  to  many  of  the  learned,  but 
he  had  npne  to  Hemsterhuis ;  for  such,  however,  he  had  no 
occasion.  *  He  had  only  to  present  himself;.  Hemsterhuis 
immediately  perceived  his  value,  and  received  him  very  gra- 
ciously/ 

.  We  need  not  pursue  the  biographer  in  his  account  of  Hem- 
^teihuis's*  method.  It  was  that  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  followed 
}>y  Casaubon  and  Salmasius,  and  adopted  by  Schultens,  in  his 
lectures  on  the  Oriental  languages.  He  persevered  in  his  studies 
with  avidity^  mixing  however  occasioi\ally  in  the  world,  and 
accompanying  the  learned  theologist  Albert!  m  hi$  visit  to  the 
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$pa  in  1750.  This  was  between  the  periods  of  the  puhEcation 
of  his  two  critical  epistles,  the  one  on  the  hymns  attributed  to 
tiomer*,  and  on  Hesiod;  and  the  other  on  Callimachus  and 
ApoUonius  Rhodius.  Hemsterhuis  wished  to  attach  Rhunke- 
nius  to  Holland  j  and  to  give  him  an  additional  chance  of  em- 
ployment, urged  him  to  continue  the  study  of  the  law,  so  suc- 
cessfully began  under  Ritter.  With  this  he  complied,  and 
published  in  1752  a  translation  of  some  works  of  Thalelaeus, 
Theodorus,  and  Stepbanus,  celebrated  lawyers  in  the  time  of 
Justinian;  and  of  Cyrillus,  a  lawyer  of  a  somewhat  later  pe- 
riod. These  works  he  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  university  of 
Leyden. 

The  publication  of  the  Vocabulary  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy 
by  the  sophist  Tim«us,  gave  occasion,  according  to  the  bio- 
grapher, to, a  laudable  emulation  in  the  French  and'  English  phi- 
losophers, who  endeavoured  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  that 
philosophy,  and  apply  it  to  modern  science.  In  1755  Tie  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Caperomer,  then 
keeper  of  the  king's  library,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Pr.  S.  Musgrave  and  Mr.  T.  Tyrwhit,  who  ^yas  there  for  the 
purpose  of  ex^nining  some  of  the  ^SS.  particularly  those  of 
Euripides.  He  meant  to  have  gone  to  Spain  also,  but,  was  re- 
called by  Hemsterhui§,  who  wanted  his  assistance,  as  lecturer 
in  the  Greek  language.  He  obeyed  with  reluctance,  as  he  ra- 
tiier  wished  for  tbe.c^air  ^f  Qudendorp— but  he  still  obeyed  ; 
and^  in  J757,  on  taking  possession  of  his  o$jce,  read  an  excel- 
lent discourse,  *De  Graecia  Artium  et  Doctrinarum  Jnven- 
trice.*' 

A  J  Ais  period  Rhunkenius  made  himself  useful  to  Emesti,. 
in  his  edition  of  Callimachus.  .  He  would  not  stoop  to  ask  that, 
assis^nce  whiqh  Valc^enaer  could  have  so  well  given ;  as  Ges- 
Qer,  on  a  future  occasion  (the  publication  of  the  Fraginejits 
of  Orphf  us) -would  not  condescend  to  ask  the  assistance 'of 
Rhunkenius.  •  _ .  * 

^  In  1 761  Rhunkenius  succeeded  Gudendprp  in  the  profes- 
sorship of  history  and  eloq^ei^ce,  pronouncing  an  oration  De 
Coctdre*  Umbicaticp.  The-yp^i^er  Burman  and  Schrader  ' 
could  not  parddn  tlie  preference  thus  given  to  a;Stranger;  but 
die  appointment  \^  def eroded  with  zeal,  perhaps  with  a  fdlow- 
fjpelii^,  by  Whyttenbacli,  who  iisk  from  Berne.    ^    ^ 

About  a  year  afterwards  Rhunkenius  was  qffered  the  chair 
cf-Cesner,  oy  tie  university  of '  Gottingen,  which  he  refused, 
r<ecommendrng  Heyne,  who  was  chosen.  In  the  year  1764  he 
married  a  beautiful  Italian  ladyj^,  who,  about  six  years  afterwards, 
Ipst  her  speech  and  her  sight  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  She 
had  two  charming  daughters,  one  of  whoiti  is  since  blind.  In 
this  distressed  situation  his  widow  is  still  alive. 
.  Rhunkenius,  who,  before  his  marriage^  seems  not  to  have  lived 
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Iti  the  most  regular  exemplary  ftianner,  pursued  aftettt^t<fe  KJs 
aanusement  of  hunting,  still  livdd  in  society,  but  found  time^ 
aotwithstanding  \i\t  amusements,  and  the  numerovts  avocation^ 
of  his  professorship,  to  comptete  the  edition  of  Hesychius 
begun  by  Alberti,  to  which  he  added  a  tiduable  appendix,  and 
to  pursue  his  projected  editions  of  Rutilius  Lupus^  Velleius 
Patercultts,  and  Cornelius  Nepos. 

In  1 766  Hemsterhuis  died,  and  was  honoured  by  an  Eloge 
from  Rnunkenius,  who  pcrbii^ied,  in  i7<$7,  his  edition  of  Ru- 
tilius Lupus,  to  whom  hk  Critical  History  ctf  Grtek  O^iators  1* 
pfefbed.  Thii  history  is  zA  admirabfe  compositidn:  but  what 
will  appear  singular  is,  that  Rhunkenius,  In  his  preparation^ 
for  ibw  edkion,  U4ie*pectedly  discol^ed  a  fi^gmcht  trf  a  Trea- 
tise on  Oratory  by  Longimis,  concealed  tittdet  the  nsume  o^ 
Apdne  in  Aldus'*  Collection  of  the  Rhetores  Grj«ci» 

In  1769  Whyttenbach's  connexion  witfi  Rhunkenius  cont- 
menced.  He  was  known  to  hirn  by  his  Epi5t<rfa  Crilita  itt 
JuKanum,  EuHapium,  et  Aristsenetum.  lit  1770  dk  biogr^ 
phcr  Came  to  Leyden;  and  we  shall  copy  his  account  of  the  iifi- 
flvession  which  tnese  great  men  made  on  hiiti.  It  wili  plx)ba-- 
biy  be  n^ore  geiterally  intelligible  hi  English. 

•  I  had  known  in  other  countries,  professors  who,  WlA  the!f 
disciples  and  unlearned  persons,  and  often  with  those  of  equal 
or  superior  learning,  affected  an  appearance  of  gi^vity,  and  of 
a  kind  of  recondite  wisdom^  Such  men  I  cotild  never  endure; 
ytt  I  thought,  if  this  behaviour  were  to  be  toleratfed,  it  shotdd  be 
m  the  two  Leyden  professors.  I  will  tolerate  it  5  and  if  diey  con-^ 
duct  themselves  in  this  manner,  will  allow  that  they  are  assuming" 
a  dignity  to  which  dieir  meritt  entitle  them-:  but  I  found  nothing, 
of  mis  Jdnd  \p  their  manners--4io  superciHousness,  rid  reserve, 
nothhig  but  what  was  dincere>  simple,  and  modest,  witfiotrt 
pretending  to  any  superiority-t-a  manner  which  will  be  uiiiver*- 
saHy  known  smd  pracrised  bjr  diose  who  have  sought  foi*  the 
fruit  of  true  wisdom  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.^  We  Aaft 
only  add,  that  our  biographer  quitted  Leyden  two  yoirs  after^ 
Wards,  having  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  and 
belles  lettres  at  Amsterdam  at  ^  age  of  twenty-^hL 

The  desire  of  obliging  ErnestS  turned  the  attentioii  of  RhuiK 
kenius  to  tfa6  Memorabilia  of  Xenoj^on ;  >and  die  wish^  of  Mr. 
Toup  led  him  to  examine,  mow  particulariy,  Longinus^s  IVea*- 
tiee  on  the  Subl&ne. 

iJi  1774,  rising  above  his  dorn^tic  misfortunes,  he  puHtted' 
bis^  new  edition  of  Velleius  Paterculus.  He  prepakti  afeo  ^  ie*- 
cond  edition  of  the  Epistola  Critit^  etHmseusj  as  weti  as  a- 
collection  of  Scholia  on  Plato,  which  hate  aj^pieardt  very  lately. 
The  year  before  he  had  succeeded  Gronoviu^  as  libisM&n  to 
the  university's  library  at  Leyden.  In  1 776  he  publishe<!^  in  die ' 
f toft  of  a  tfiesi$>  und^r  the  name  of  one  of  his  pupils,  ati  ex* 
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t^Wetit  lijttle  taraet  De  Vit^  et  Scnptis  Longini,'  Toup,  who 
pubJiahed  his  edkidn  of  LostginOs  in  1778,  jprefixcd  this  tract  to 
it,  and  was  obliged  to  Rhunkeniiis  for  more  dian  twenty  {>ages 
of  nqt^$,\ah4  the  eoUection  of  the  Codex  Vossianus  rn  «ie  li*- 
brarv  at  Leyden.  Toup's  gratitude  is  not  spoten  of  with  respect 
by  the  biogi'apher,  foir  he  neyer  sent  a  single  copy  of  liis  works 
tp  Riii^ij}^enin$  j  but  Oudendorp  was  more  thankful  for  his 
^rvices  m  the  piiblicatioa  of  ^  posthumous  woric  of  bis  father, 
m^  Frontinu3-s  Strat«gemat^*  . 

His  Yefeius  P^terculusi  which  Whyttenhach  caHs  his  Opus 
SPalipatiurEu  appearied  in  17794  and^in  i78oHoiiier's{i^uted:) 
fiymn  to  Cerea,  formerly  noticed  at  some  length  in  our  jounmiv 
He  was  aii3Cio.u§  to  publish  a  neW  edition  of  Rato  ;  but  a  desire 
.of  r^dejing  it  jtnore  perfect  than  even  his,  learning  and  didl- 
.  ^ence  cov^ld  effect,  delayed  it,  and  lie  confined  himself  to  a 
3^orjc,  ^consisting  of  three  parts,  tlie  first  of  which  was  a  new 
and /greyly  enlarged  edition  of  the  Vocabulary  of  Timaeus:} 
,the  ^ecoi^ud.  Scholia  on  Plato,  from  the  libraries  of  Florence 
Venice,  and  Vienna ;  tha  third,  various  readings  and  correci- 
dions^  under  the^itle  of  Miscellanea  PktoniCa.  The  two  -first 
parts  ^re  printed,  acid  a  single  sheet  only  of  ihe  third.  The 
test  is  not  even  written,  but  is  scattered  in  the  collections  jO^ 
rllhunkenius,  ai^d  XKi^y  be  collected  perhaps  by  Whyttenbach. 

Vajck^paer  died  in  I785>  and  Rhunkenius  attempted  to  in- 
,duce  "Whytt^nbach  to  accept  his  chair;  but  the  latter  was 
firmly  established  at  Amsterdam,  and  unwilling  to  quit  it,  so 
ibjit  i.uzoc  was  in  reality  his  successor.  Rhunkenius  enriched 
the  library  this  year  with  the  MSS  of  Gronovius,  his  son  and 
grandson.  In  1786  lie  published  the  first  part  of  Apuleius, 
-which  had  been  prepared  by  Oudendorp  ;  and  about  rfiis  time 
Sweighhauser  received  assistance  from  him,  for  iiis  edition  qf 
Polybius,  ^  he  had  already  done  for  his  Appian.  He  induced 
also  the  master  of  the  High  School,  Henry  Harra,  to  publish  an 
inedited  Greek  le3^icon,  that  of  Phrynicus  Arabius. 

In  1 789,  Rhunkenius  published  a  new  edition  of  his  Timasus, 
and  xJf  his  ElOge  on  Hemsterhuis.  He  collected  also  and 
published  the  works  of  'Marc- Anthony  Murat,  in  five  volumes 
octavo.  The  biographer  has  forgotten  to  mention,  that  he  paid 
much  attention  to  ;:n  edition  of  Celsus-^  ex  Recensione  Tragae,* 
and  prefixed  a  preface.  In  1792  und  1793  ht  M^as  chiefly  en* 
gaged  with  the  Scholiast  of  Piato,  witli  a  new  edition  of  Vel- 
leius,  .and  even  assisted  the  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Scheiler,  by  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  students.  For  diis  work 
only  he  received  a  pecuniary  retribution-r-and  what  a  retribu- 
tion 1—70  florins.  • 

'  The  los^  of  friends,  the  misfortunes  of  the  Bata^an  r^ublicj 
with  an  attack  of  the  gout,  weakened  both  his  body  and  mind* 
which  were  relieved  a  little  by  the  pleasure  he-  fejt  ^  the  d^ 
\    App.  VoL.XXXI,  NewArb.  aP 
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dication  of  Homer  by  Wolf.  He  did  not,  however,  coincide 
with  Wolf  in  opinion,  that  the  reputed  works  of  Homer  were 
^written  by  different  amhors,  who  were  not  even  cotcmpopries. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  1798,  he  sunk  into  a  8fup6r,  which,  after 
two  dap,  terminated  in  deaths 

The  character  of  Rhunkcnius  is  drawn  at  some  length.  Hi* 
Imowledee  and  his  learning  are  unquestioned.  In  other  respects 
(he  was  hvely,  checrfiri,  and  gay,  almost  to  criminal  indifi^rencc, 
but  he  knew  his  own  value  and  consequence.  He  said  once  t* 
Villoison,  *Why  did  not  you  come  toLeydento  attend  Vakkc- 
noer  and  me.'  lie  once  showed,  with  pride,  a  chest  of  1MSS 
of  Joseph  Scaliger  to  a  Swede  called  Biomsthall. — ^  Ah  !*  said 
Biomsthall,  *  this  is  a  man  who  wants  judgement,*  alluding  to 
his  epitaph,  but  playing  a  little  too  severely  on  the  eqmvoque* 
Rhunkenius  grew  angry,  and  replied  with  warmth,  *  Begone 
-with  your  ignorance'—*  aufer  U  hive  cum  tu9  stuporeT  A  Gei^ 
anan  professor,  to  whom  he  showed  the  same  collection,  ob- 
ser\'ed,'  *  Wc  now  "v^Tite  in  Germany  in  our  own  language, 
and  cannot  comprehend  the  obstinacy  of  those  who  continue 
to  write  in  Latin.'  *  Professor,'  replied  Rhunkenius,  '  look  then 
for  a  library  of  German  books,'  refusing  to  show  him  any  thing 
more. 

Whyttenbach  has  not  forgotten  to  record  the  posthumous 
honours  paid  to  him,  and  the  pension  granted  to  his  widow 
and  daughters.  On  taking  possession  of  Rhunkenius's  chair, 
on  the  4th  of  May  last,  Whyttenbach  delivered  a  discourse  on 
the  early  age  of  Rhunkenius,  proposed  as  an  example  to  the 
Batavian  youth  engaged  in  the  study  of  belles  lettres.. 


Art.  IX.— Z):r/  Commerce  Maritime y  de  son  Injluence .  sur  laRi^ 
chesse  et  la  Force  des  EtatSy  demontre  par  PHistoire  des  Nations 
anciennes  et  inodernes  ;  Situation  actuelle  des  Puissances  de  FEu^  ' 
ropey  considerees  dans  leurs  Rapports  avec  la  France  et  F Angle-' 
terre ;  Reflexions  sur  VArmement  en  CoursCy  sa  Legislation  et 
ses  Avantages.     Par  Xavier  Audouin.     Paris.      1 800. 

Maritime  CommercCy — its  Influence  on  the  Wealth  and  Power  gf 
StateSy  proved  from  the  History  of  ancient  and  tnodern  Natums,: 
the  present  Situation  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  with  respect  to 
France  and  England:  Reflexions  en  Privateeringy  its  ,  Regul^ 
tions  atid  Advantages.  By  JTavier  Audouitu  2  P^ols.  "Bvo*  \  Im-» 
ported  by  De  Boffe. 

"  -X.AVIER  Audouin  is  a  true  Frenchman.  He  sees  nothing 
in  the  world  but  France,  before  which  every  thing  in  the  world 
must  bend.  The  Frenchman  has  every  virtue,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman is  weighed  down  by  his  vices.    England  has  too  much 
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commerce,  and  every  state  is  to  be  excited  against  her.  France 
IS,  in  consequence,  to  be  made  commercial,  and  become  a^ 
formidable  upon  sea  as  upon  land.  That  this  is  feasible,  citizen 
Audouin  proves  by  his  Iv^tory  of  the  naval  prowess  of- his 
country,  in  which  every  little  adventurei-  is  named — every  com- 
bat in  which  the  French  had  the  advantage, — and  all  our  vic- 
tories are  very  judiciously  kept  in  the  back  ground.  Oiir  he- 
roes are  scarcely  enumerated  j  and,  on  reading  the  work,  a 
stranger  to  the  two  countries  would  be  inclined  to  exclaim--- 
If  you  Frenchmen  are,  as  it  appears  from  your  own  account, 
such  expert  seamen,  such  valiant  Jieroes,  why,  ia  every,  war* 
do  so  many  of  your  ships  find  their  way  into  the  ports  of  Bri- 
tain ?— ^It  is  strange  that  men  writing  in  their  closets  will  in- 
dulge in  such  nonsense,  unpardonable  even  in  the  heat  of  oiir 
own  parliamentary  deb5iJ;es-  Men  must  be  prejudiced  beyond 
measure  who  can  pay  the  least  attention  to  this  gasconade  \  and 
the  vain  boaster  does  not  consider,  that,  by  ascribing  a  little 
more  merit  to  his  adversary,  the  ignominy  of  defeat  would  be 
diminished.  v   • 

Totally  devoid  of  impartiality  when  the  nan^e  of  England 
comes  across  his  pfen,  he  is  alive  to  every  insinuation  that  might 
in  return  be  thrown  out  against  his  owh  country.  The  horrible 
cruelties  by  which  it  has  been  disgraced  he  imputes  to  their 
proper  cause  j  and  asserts,  that  *  to  maintain  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Augustan  age  were  not  the  produce  of  the  Roman 
republic  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  pretend  that  the  crimes  com- 
mitted at  the  origin  of  the  French  republic  were  not  the  dis- 
graceful relics  of  the  French  monarchy.'  Crimes. and  virtues  are 
too  often  attributed  to  nations,  ^yhen,  in  fact,  very  few  indivi- 
duals are  entitled  to  the  merit  or  demerit  attached  to  them  ;.--but 
how  ridiculous  appears  our  author's  effort  to  gloss  over  the  ac- 
tion at  Aboukir.  Hear  this  Frenchman's  fanfaronade.  \  This 
victory  at  Aboukir,  the  fruit  of  corruption,  what  is  there  in  it 
which  can  excite  envy  ?  Conquered  from  an  excess  of  loyalty, 
are  we  not  greater  than  our  conquerors  ?'  This  excess  of  loy- 
alty consisted  in  their  treating  *  Naples  and  Sicily  as  friends,  pf 
the  republic  ;  yet  Naples  and  Sicily  gave  an  asylum  to  Nelson.' 

But  our  author  is  as  great  ineloquence  as  in  argument.  After 
his  efforts  to  excite  the  nations  of  Europe  against  England^. ;he 
thus  apostrophises  with  the  same  design  the  grand -signqr 
Selim  : — ^  If  thou  are  jiot  driven  headlong  by  irresistible  fate, 
resist  England;  whilst  it  is  time,  oppose  the  force  by  which  thou 
must  otherwise  be  crushed.  Thy  soul  is  noble  \  thou  art  wor- 
thy to  tread  the  ground  which  supported  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece.  Turn  thyself  to  thy  southern  states  in  Europe,  look 
on  Thessaly  and  Macedonia — Macedonia,  where  Alexander  was 
bpm  !     Corftemplate  the  Valley  of  Tempe,  and  the  mountaina 
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of  Olympus,  DeI|JK>8,  Parnassus,  Helicon-^thc  springs  of  Par- 
nassus and  Cythcra,  where  lovers  vowed  to  each  other  ctemai 
aA^ction  !  Diost  thou  not  remember  Athens,  where  so  many 
iUuftrious  men  resided — ^Thebes  defended  by  Epaminondas  ? 
Traverse  the  plains  signalised  by  the  valour  of  die  Romans  ? 
Sec  there,  Pharsalia !  sec  where  was  fought  the  battje  of 
Actium  I  Farther  on,  the  Greeks  celebrated  the  Olyir^ac 
games.    Thou  canst  not  make  one  step  without  treading  on  the 

-ashes  of  heroes— every  thing  in  tlicse  places  recais  to  memory 
their  glory  and  their  triumphs:' —To  tfie  memory  of  a  school- 
boy, or  one  educated  in  our  grammar-schools.  The  pious 
niusselman  laughs,  and  with  reason,  at  the  idle  tales  of  the  Cy- 
prian goddess  and  the  nonsense  of  the  Muses  of  Pamassss ;  the 
remains  of  Adiens  and  Thebes  only  excite  his  <x)ntempt  for  the 
nation  which  could  not  defend  them  5  and  the  heroes  whose 
achievements  he  delights  in  recounting  traversed  at  the  head  of 
armies  tfie  extensive  plains  of  Tartary;  and  the  chiefs  of 
Greece,  whose  exploits  are  iit  subjects  for  our  sdiool  ^clama- 
tions,  excite  in  his  mind  little  or  no  interest. 

But  if  sultan  Selim  might  with  some  degree  of  -propriety  te 
apostrophised,  we  must  confess  our  surprise  that  Scotland  should 
te  encouraged  to  turn  her  back  upon  usj  and  to  seize  the  happy 
moment  for  freeing  herself  fisom  an  odious  supremacy,  from  a 

•  debasing  yoke.  '  To  the  wars  of  the  Stuarts  have  succeeded  ^ 
tyranny  or  the  English — to  so  many  ills  liberty  will  hereafter  -  suc- 
ceed.   Scotland  will  one  day  declare  her  independence.'    He 

-  mi^t  just  as  well  have  said — ^England  one  day  vrill  dedare  its 
indi^pendence.  Can  the  French  suppose  a  single  inhabitant  of 
this  ishnd  to  be  so  absurd,  when  he  sees  France  so  eager  to 
unite  in  one  bond  of  union  all  its  andent  J)rovincfcs>  as  to  wish 
for  a  separation  which  must  be  injurious  to  both  parries  ? 
Preposterous  ^s  the  greater  part  of  this  work  is,  little  as  tie 

'  matter  in  it  corresponds  with  its  title,  we  could  almost  vrish  to  see 
it  translated  into  English,  that  those  of  our  writers  who  are 
every  day  endeavouring  to  excite  the  basest  passions  against  the 
Frendi  nation  might  see  themselves  outdone  by  a  Prenchman  in 
malignity.  Their  works,  in  jreturn,  should  be  translated  into 
•French  J  and  thus  die  two  nations,  by  comparing  together  the 
scurrility  of  such  kind  of  writers,  would  cease  to  be  influeftced 
by  these  unworthy  instruments,  and  learn  to  entertain  a  higher 
lespect  for  eadi  other,  as  well  as  for  human  nature* 
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-Art.  X.—Traite  des  Maladies  Venerientiex.  Par  Andri  Vacca 
Berlinghieriy  M,D,  et  Frofessciir  d^ Anatomh  h  Pise.  Puhlii  par 
P'^P*  Alyouy  de  w  Societe  de  Medicine.     Paris.^  1 800.  n 

treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases,  By  Aiidrew  Vacca  Berlinghieriy 
M.  D.  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Pisa.  Published  by  P.  P. 
Alyo7iy  Member  of  tie  Medical  Society.^  Zvo.  Imported  by 
DeBofFe. 

IN  this  short  tract  we  meet  with  more  information,  closely 
coinpactedv^gnd  advantageously  detailed,  thaij  in  many  a  treatise 
of  immense  bulk.  We  mean  not,  however,  to  say  diat  we  al- 
-ways  agree  in  sentiment  with  oi^r  author  \  but  his  remarks  are 
uniformly  judicious  ^  they  are  the  result  pi  Ipng  and  attentive* 
observation — and  the  general  value  of  his  decisions  will  lea<i 
many  readers  to  distrust  their  own,  when  in  opposition.  The 
subject  will  not  however  admit,  in  a  popular  work,  of  minute 
analysis.  "W^e  must  select  some  of  the  more  important  remarks, 
and  our  author's  opinions  on  disputed  points.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  this  little  volume  is  very  incorrectly  printed,  and 
more  so  that  even  errors  abound  in  the  errata.  Should  it 
be  translated,  a  very  particular  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
text  J  should  it  be  re-printed,  an  equal  degree  of  care  will  be 
found  necessary, 

M.  B.erlinghieri  thinks  that  the  gonorrhoea!  mucus  wiH  pro- 
duce syphilid,  that  there  is  no  ulceration  in  the  urethra,  and 
that  gonorrhoea  will  infallibly  exhaust  its^  own  virulence,  and 
disappear,  without  the  use  of  any  remedies.  Tt o  the  first  point 
we  shall  return,  and  the  two  others  we  can  safely  concede.  The 
difference  between  die  mucous  discharge  and  the  <:hancre  he  at- 
tributes to  the  poison  affecting,  in  one  case,  a  secreting  mem- 
brane, in  the  other  the  ephelipn.  When  the  matter  is  applied  to. 
the  odoriferous  glands  a  similar  effect  to  that  in  the  uretiira  oc- 
curs, called,  by  our  author,  a  preputial  gonorrhoea*  As  there  is 
no  ulcer,  so  the  exact  seat  of  the  disorder\is  not  to  be  ascertain- 
ed ; — and  M.  Berlinghieri  particularly  contends  that  tliere  is  no 
-evidence  of  the  seat  being  tJFie  fossa  navicularis,  as  Swediaur  has 
assertedv  The  disease  is  wholly  in  the  membrane— perhaps  in' 
the  glands ;  the  vessels  which  bring  the  serum,  indeed  the  se- 
rum itself,  are  wholly  uninjured  \  and  this  argument  has  aftisr- 
wards  great  influence  with  our  autixpr  in  his  reeoiiamendations  of 
caustics  for  the  cure  of  rhancrea. 

The  discrimination  of  a  virulent  goiwrrhcea,  >s  many  authors 
have  already  remarked,  is  very  difficult;  and  the  wisest  may  at 
times  be  deceived,  if  their  patients  be  not  candid.  In  conformity 
with  the  opinion  just  mentioned,  our  autnpr  trusts  the  cure  of  the. 
disease  to  warm  baths  and  opium ;  even  purgatives  he  thinks 
Vinnecessary,  a  diet  peculiarly  low  useless,  except  in  a  yerj 
le^rfy  state  of  the  disease,  and  injections  often  injurious^     Ail 
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tliese  points  he  undoubtedly  carries  too  far  \  and,  in  England  at 
kasty  where  kmonade  and  ices,  are  less  common,  where  wine  and 
animal  food  are  more  freely  employed,  thia^  advice  will  prove 
deceitful.  Mercury,  with  almost  every  practitioner,  M.  Ber- 
linghieri  thinks  unnecessary  or  hurtful. 

Hernia  humoralis  our  author  does  not  attribute  to  the.suppres- 
slon  of  gonorrhoea.  It  is  an  accident  that  would  happen,  inde- 
pendently of  the  stoppage  of  the  discharge  \  and  the  btter  he 
supposes  only  a  symptom — the  effect  of  inflammation;  for  when 
an  inflamn>ation  supervenes,  suppuration  ceases.  The  exciting 
cause  is  in  general  too  great  carelessness,  when  the  principal 
complaint  begins  to'  disappear. 

Even  in  the  second  stage  of  gonorrhcea  our  author  thinks  there 
18  no  ulcer;  the  discharge,  in  his  opinion,  arises  either  from  some 
remaining  irritation  or  weakness.  The  former  is  to  be  managed 
like  the  disease  in  the  first  stage,  and  the  latter  he  insinuates 
should  be  left  to  itself.  As  so  many  different  and  opposite  me- 
dicines have  been  supposed  to  cure,  he  suspects  that  nature  alone 
accomplishes  the  work,  and  the  last  remedy  has  the  credit.  To- 
nics and  stimulants  on  the  neighbouring  parts  have  undoubtedly 
succeeded — and  to  these  he  gives  a  reluctant  approbation. 

In  the  fifth  section,  on  the  diseases  resulting  from  the  injudi- 
(  cious  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  he  contends  that  stimulant  and 
astringent  injections  have  never  produced  a  contraction  of  the 
urethra,  nor  ever  occasioned  syphilis.   They  have  been  supposed 
to  confine  the  matter  j  but  he  thinks  that  they  only  check  die  dis- 
'    charge,  and  that  the  serum,  brought  to  the  glands  as  before 
observed,  is  uninjured.     Venereal  chancres  are,  in  this  vi^ay, 
safely  treated  by  canities ;  the  discharge  is  prevented,  and  con- 
sequently the  healthy  fluids,  brought  to  the  part,  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  injury.  Buboes  will  undoubtedly  follow  the  application  of 
caustics  ;  but  they  so  often  follow  chancres  that  they  should  not 
not,  he  thinks,  be  attributed  to  the  remedy.     Mercury  has  no 
.  effect  on  these  topical  ulceratiqns.     Acids  and  oxygenated  medi- 
cines are,  in  our  author's  opinion,  equally  useless. 

The  question,  Whether  gonorrhoea  and  chancre  proceed  from 
the  same  virus?  is  very  shortly  and  ably  discussed.  We  shall  se- 
lect the  passage  entire. 

^  It  is  said  that  gonorrhcsa  is  never  followed  by  syphilis ;  which, 
tti  the  other  hand,  is  often  produced  by  chancres.  In  chan- 
cres there  is  an  excoriation  of  the  part;  in  gonorrhoea  an  inflam- 
mation, with  an  increased  and  depraved  secretion :  mercury  is 
useless  in, gonorrhoea,  but  indispensable  in  syphilis. 

♦  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  alleged,  first,  It  is  not  true  that 
Syphilis  is  never  the  effect  of  gonorrhoea.  The  best. practitioners, 
;as  well  as  rnyself,  have  seen  many  mstances  of  it,  and  we  can 
adniit  ortly  that  chancre  produces  it  more  frequently.  Secondly, 
The  difference  of  some  of  the  effects  of  purulent  matter  on  dtf«* 
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Jercnt  parts  does  not  prove  any  difFerence  in  their  nature.  If 
the  effects  of  lemon-juice  on  die  tongue  or  in  the  eye  be  com- 
pared, 'vi^e  should  say  that  there  are  two  kinds.  A  slight  reflex- 
ion will  inform  us  tnat  the  same  stimulus  affects  different  parts 
differently,  according  to  their  powers  j  and  it  would  be  surprising  if 
^the  surface  of  the  glands  were  not  influenced  in  2i.  way  very  dif- 
ferent from  th^  internal  surface  of  the  urethra.  Thirdly,  Mer- 
cury is  no  more  ei5cacious  in  chancre  than  in  gonoiThcea,  ac- 
/Cording  to  tfce  remarks  already  stated  j  and  were  it  so,  the  con- 
sequence, that  the  diseases  were  different,  would  not  follow, 
since  the  particular  structure  of  the  part  will  have  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  cure. 

^  Other  arguments  even  less  unequivocal  maybe  added.  The 
«ame  woman  will  give  chancres  to  one,  gonorrhoea  to  another,  or 
feoth  to  a  third  person.  A  man  inattentive  to  cleanliness  will 
have  the  chancres  supervene  on  gonorrh<3ca.  It  has  been  said 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  both  diseases  existed  at  once,  and,  in 
the  second,  that  both  are  caught  at  the  same  time.  But  what 
shall  we  reply  to  the  experiments  of  Harrison,  v*rho  produced 
chancres  with  the  purulent  matter  of  gonorrhoea  ? — to  Hunter, 
who  did  the  same  ?  The  ulcers  excited  by  the  last  experiment 
communicated  syphilis.  It  is  in  other  respects  singular,  that 
those  who  admit  any  stimulus  to  be  capable  of  producing  gonor- 
rhoea will  not  allow  the  venereal  poison  to  do  the  same.  The 
existence  of  gonorrficea  before  sjrphilis  proves  only  what  every 
practitioner  knows,  that  all  gonorrhoeas  are  not  venereal.' 

In  our  frequent  recurrence  to  this  subject  we  have  not,  we 
believe,  been  always  consistent;  at  least  we  are  conscious  that 
we  never  felt  the  confidence  that  would  give  firmness  and  uni-., 
formity  to  our  opinion-  We  have  lately  been  ivilling  to  believe 
that  the  two  diseases  were  not  the  same,  nor  from  the  same 
poison;  and  we  own  our  author's  last  explanation  of  the  prio- 
rity of  syphilis  betrays  a  weak  cause.  If  no  better  reply  can  be 
given  to  ari  historical  fact  so  well  established,  the  system  must  be 
weak  indeed.  Another  question  will  recur,  on  wnich  the  whole 
of  our  author's  reasoning  must  depend — Will  the  matter  of  go- 
norrhoea on  the  glands  produce  a  chancre,  and  the  contrary  ? 
Our- author,  with  Harrison  and  Hunter,  says  >w.  M.  AlyOii 
brings,  in  his  notes;  some  circumstantial  experiments  on  the 
contrary  side. '  The  question  may  tlierefore  be  said  to  be  still  at 
issue ;  but  as  we  were  before  wlliing  to  believe,  we  now  feel 
somewhat  more  confidence,  and  must  decide  according  to  the 
present  evidence  against  our  author.  If,  however,  the  matter  be 
ilot  the  same,  may  they  not  be  connected,  and  may  they  not,  in 
parricular  circumstances,  degenerate  ipfo  each  other  ?  This  is  a 
new  query,  and  on  which  something  probable  may  be  suggest- 
ed. This  is,  however,  not  a  proper  place  to  examine  it  minu.elyi 
we  must  follow,  not  start  from,  our  subject. 
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A  question,  ne\'erthele88y  must  remauii  €yen  on  the  hypo^keait 
before  us,  Why  a  chancre  and  a  gonorrhoea  do  not  always  pro* 
ducc  syphilis^?  Our  author's  reply  \%  too  important  to  be  oYer^ 
looked,  even  independently  of  the  immediate  dispute.  It  rests 
On  a  fact,  recorded  by  Mascagni,  that  the  fluids  absorbed  from 
the  receptacles  of  glands  are  of  the  same  kind  with  those  which 
are  secreted  no  longer  than  till  they  have  passed  the  firist  \jra^. 
phatic  gland  \  afterwards  they  ap|>ear  to  be  serous  \  so  that  they  arc 
at  least  diluted,  if  not  changed,  m  these  organs.  Peghaps,  how-* 
ever,  the  real  cause  of  the  present  difliGulty  lies  more  on  the  sur-^ 
face.  The  absorbents  are  not  ilways  capable  of  their  functions. 
It  is  seldom  absorption  takes  place  from  highly  inflamed  surfaces^ 
nor  Indeed  from  ulcers  of  some  particular  kinas»  When  a  syphilis 
follows  gonorrhoea,  it  is  not  certainly  produceS  from  it.  How 
often  does  syphilis  appear  without  any  known  chancre  or  any 
i^elling  \x\  tne  ^guinal  glands. 

Buboes  are  often  sympathetic  swellings,  though  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  truly  syphilitic.  The  distinction  is  confessedly 
not  easy  J  but  when  other  renereal  symptoms  have  preceded,  or 
the  cause  is  probable,  th«y  may  safely  be  supposed  of  the  latter 
kind.  Resolution  is  strongly  recommended  by  our  author,  by 
the  usual  cooling  methods,  and,  by  mercury  directed  through 
the  diseased  gland.  Ice  and  highly  cold  applications  he  disap^ 
proves  of  J  in  which,  however,  his  editoar  and  annotator,  M. 
Alyon,  differs  from  him*  If  resohitioii  do  not  succeed,  our 
author  recomniends  evening  by  the  knife.  Resolution,  he  thinks, 
often  prevents  syphilis,  either  in  consequenec  of  the  virus  being 
destroyed  in  the  glaild  by  mprcury,  or  by  the  power  of  the  or- 
gan, according  to  the  principles  ju^  quoted  from  Mascagni. — 
•The  ulcers  resultinjg  are  often  unmanageable.  Our  author's  plans 
are  those  which  have  succeeded  witn  us  5  viz.  stimulating  the 
languid  parts  by  caustic,  after  having  destroyed  the  hardnesses^ 
in  the  same  way.  We  have  seen  buboes,  with  pale  unhealthy 
surfaces,  change  their  appearance,  and  heal,  in  consequence  cf 
'the  stimulus  of  opening  one  only  of  niany  i^eighboiyring  si- 
nuSes. 

Syphilis  is  the  next  object  of  our  author's  attention,  The 
fluids  are  in  general  confessedly  not  affected,  or,  at  least,  the  poi- 
son is  so  largely  diluted  in  the  general  mass  as  not  to  be  inju- 
rious. M.  Bcrlinghieri's  tlieory  is,  that  the  matter  conveyed  in- 
to the  circulation  is  at  first  deposited  pn  parts  to  which  it  nas  the 
greatest  affinity.  Its  quantity  is  increased  by  assimilation  in 
those  parts  |>  and,  when  again  absorbed,  as  the  former  organs  are 
saturated,  it  attacks  those  in  succession  to  which  its  affinity  \% 
nearest  jn  order.  The  disease,  in  his  opinion,  is  not  likely  to 
be  conuniy>ica|ed  to  the  child  at  the  moment  of  conception,  nor 
during  gestation  j  if  at  all,  it  is  communicated  during  labour.--— 
|t  is  not  clear  that  ^e^  disease  9an  l>e  communicated  by  the  miU^ 
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if  die  nipple  be  uninjured-,  but  ehUdrea  sucking  syphiUtie  nurse* 
die  of  atrophy,  without  any  marked  appearance  of  the  disease, 
*We  have  had  reason  to  think  that,  when  the  malady  has  deeply 
effected  the  father's  cpnstitution,  it  is  conamunicstted  to  the  ia* 
;fant:  its  appearance  is  then  undoubtedly  anomalous,  but,  oil 
the  whole,  sufficiently  marked  to  discriminate  its  nature. 

The  symptoms  of  syphilis  are  well  detailed,  and  their  progress 
more  clearly  discriminated  than  in  any  other  aiithpr.  The  diffi-» 
culty  of  distinguishing  ulcers  truly  venereal  is  carefully  pointed 
out  5  and  it  is  shown  that  their  not  yielding  to  mercury  is  not  a 
decisive  proof.  M.  BerHnghieri  is,  in  this  chapter,  somewhat 
sceptical.  He  doubts  whether  syphilis  may  not  be  cured  by  ha- 
ture — ^whether  the  disease  be  infectiousj  if  Ac  parts  by  which 
it  is  usually  communicated  be  not  locally  injured.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  whole  or  these  observations  are 
vague  an^  idle,  and -that  such  scepticism  is-likely  to  prove  very 
dangerous. 

Witfi  respect  to  many  boasted  remedies,  our  author  is  also 
doubtful,  and  St.  Thomas  himself  was  not  more  difficult  of 
Ijelief.   Some  of  his  general  remarks  we  shall  qopy.  1 

♦•  '.■,-,■ 

*  Physicians,  in  general,  observe  very  slightly  the^  natural  pro*' 
gress  6f  diseases,  and  seem  scarcely  to  be  aware  that,  in  their 
course,  there  are  ^ften  alternate  changes  from  a  bad  to  a  better 
state,  while  many}  terminate  successfully  without  the  assistance 
of  art;  they  constantly  prescribe  remedies,  and  attribute  to  these 
every  change :  hence  originate  eternal  disputes  between  physi-* 
cians,  the  difficulties  ctf  persuading  them  of  the  inutility  ot  some 
prtheir  plans,  the  great  reputation  of  some  remedies  for  ,z  time^ 
gnd  their  neglect  afterwards** 

McKUry,  in  our  author's  opinion,  is  the  only  temedy  to  be  de- 
pended on,  and  even  this  will  sometinies  fail.  After  considering 
the  different  explanations  of  its  modus  Operandi,  he  seems  to 
jhink  its  good  effects  owing  to  its  neutralising  the  virus.  'The' 
management  of  a  mercurial  course  we  need  not  detail.  M»  Ber-i' 
}inghieri  prefers  the  external  use  of  the  ointment,  and  endean 
yours  tp  avoid  salivation  ;  but  we  find  no  very  particular  remark' 
which  ttieritQ  a  derail,  The  plan,  in  general,  is  entitled  to  oUr 
approbation. 

Among  the  accidents  Supposed  to  he  owing  to  mercury,  our 
author  justly  reprobates  the  modern  imputation  of  its  supers 
oxygenating  the  system,  and  dissuades  practitioners  from  at^-i 
tempting  to  pure  infants  at  the  breast  by  giving  mercury  to  the?. 
mirse.  The  last  chapter  relates  to  combinations  of  other  dis^ 
<5ases  with  syphilis,  which  he  seems  to  think  seldom  take 
place.  ~  . 

filany  of  the  j^nnotj^tor's  remarks  on  one  subject  we  haye  ^^ 
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teady  noticed  ^  the  others 'are  not  of  great  importance-  TT^ 
longest  is  in  defence  of  oxygenated  remedies  arid  acids ;  arnd  it  is 
contended  that  mercury  itself  acts  in  consequence  of  its  oxygen, 
and  that  it  is  deoxygenated  in  the  system.  Contrary  to  the  an- 
limr'a  dbcmne>  he  informs  us  that  vegetable  substances  will  cure 
sypfiiKs,  and  he  has  added  the  formula  of  the  syrup  of  M.  AfFec- 
icQXy  which,  he  confidently  aflhrms,  is  often  successful.  This  we 
«baU  tHHiscribe. 

*  Take  the  roots  of  the  marsh-reed  (arundo  phragmites),  sarsa, 
sliced^  of  each  seven  pounds;  rock  loses,  seeds  of  anise  and  sena^ 
of  each  an  ounce ;  si^gar  and  honey,  of  each  eight  pounds*' 

No  great  scepticism  is  necessary  to.  disbelieve  the  efficacy  of 
tfiis  remedj^  it  is  perhaps^  of  more  importance  to  observe  that 
M-  Alyon's  oxygenated  ointment  may  be  superseded  by  manga- 
nese joined  with  axunge. .  It  is  singular  that  M.  Berlinghieri  ne- 
ler  used  mezereon. 


^:p,  _     .     ..  .       .     '-     •    ■ 

AnT.XI.'trJ^jff^^  Masthematiques  de  Chimie  et  de  Medecine^  'ou 
Thearie  du  \^euy  ou  Pen  demdntre^  par  les  Causes ^  la  Lqniier^  les 

•  Cctdeursy  le  J^sih  lafevrenos  maux^  la  Cliniouey  Isfc^  Par  Antide 

•  Mangin^  D.Mmde  Jura.     Paris.     1800. 

Xfathemaiical  Ideas  of^Chemistry  and  Medecine^  ^or  a  "Theory  of  Heat y 
in  ivhich  are  consequentially  demonstrated ^  Light y  Colours y  Sounds 
'^  Fever y   ClinicSy   ^c.      By  A.  Alangin^  M.D.  of  Jura.     %vq. 
Inrjrorted  by  De  BofFe. 

.  vVE  canno(t  conceive' a  more  diiHciilt  'task  than  that  which 
wo^Id  oblige  us  to  qtFer  an  analysis  of  this  work.  It  is  mathe- 
matical only  in  form :  the  rigour  of  demonstration,  the  accuracy 
of  the  mathe^naticianV  views,  are  wanting  j  and  so  vaguely  are  the 
consecjuences  connected  with  the  premises,  so  ridiculous  ate  the 
results,  that  every  demonstration  is  a  reductio  ad  aksurdumy  and  of 
coiirsc  tlestroyS  the  credibility  of  the  axiom,  or  the  accuracy  of 
tbe  reasoning.  Th<j  dedication  to  the  minister  of  the  general 
police  is  truly  singular. 

'  Citizen  minister* — ^This  theory  would  haVe  remained  in  my 
hands,  if  the  revolution,  which  has,  at  length,  arranged  tnankind 
in  the  order  cf  ihcir -respective  gravitations,  had  not  put  into  your 
hands  one,  of  the  reins  of  government.  '  Its  publication  i'l  owing 
to  you:  permit  this  mark  of  my  gratitude  to  attend  its  destii^y.' 

The  two  principles  on  which  the  whole  doctrine  rests  arc  the 
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following.  In  every  combination  the  bases  (viz.  carbon  and 
liydrogen)  permit  their  caloric  to  escape  in  an  expansive  form* 
and  the  oxygen  to  combine  with  them  in  a  fixed  form:  this  pro- 
duces heat  and  acidity,  idly.  .In  every  volatilisation  the  oxygen 
combined  with  the  body  is  separated,  and  the  atmospheric  heat^ 
before  liberated,  is  resumed  in  a  fixed  form:  this  produces  cold 
and  an  alkaline  nature. 

In  this  mannei;,  during>  Inflammation  and  evaporation,  ciiloric 
atid  oxygen  play  opposite  games,  and  these  principles  aj)pear  oc- 
casionally true  J  but  they  arc  so  much  generalised  and  unmer- 
cifully extended  as  to  render  the  whole  system  ridiculous.  Were 
-we  tQ  follow  each  step, ^ur  article  could  not  be  shorter  th^n  the- 
yrork,  which,  in  reality,  contain's  the  author's  philosophical, 
physiological,  and  medical  doctrines.  We  shall  only  select  a 
few  specimens;  and,  if  they  displease  the  reader,  he  will,  of 
course  wish  for  no  more:  should  they  give  a  favourable  impres- 
sion, the  work  itself  is"  full  of  reveries  altogether  as  important. 

Our  first  specimen  we  shall  select  from  the  second  part,  en- 
titled the  '  convergencies  of  fire,  particularly  relating  to  a  thaw/ 

^   *  Preposition. — ^Thaw  is  a  species  of  combustion. 

•  Demonstration. — ^Thawing  is  constantly  attended  with  a  rise 
of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  as  is  generally  known,  and 
this  elevation  does  not  occur  witliout  an  expansion  of  caloric 
(105)5  l^ut  there  is  no  expansion  of  caloric  without  combinatbn 
(141  and  the  first  principle);  and  no  combination  without  com-^ 
bustion  (136) :  ErgOy  thawing  is  combustion.     Q.  E.  D.  ' 

*  Another  Demonstration, — Hippocrates  has  tol3f  us  [de  aquis) 
tliat  snow  and  ice  neither  preserve  their  bulks  nor  their  specific 
gravity  wheji  thawed.  From  the  diminution  qf  masses  and  bulks 
during  a  thaw,  joined  with  a  higher  temperature,  this  process  is 
combusjtion  !!* 

The  next  specinaen  shalt  be  on,  the  origin  of  light. 

*  Proposition, — Light  emanates  from  the  earth. 

•  Fact,  When  a  lens  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
sun,  and  a  match  put  between  the  earth  and  the  glass,  it  im- 
mediately inflames  in  the  focus.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
flamed by  the  rays  of  the  siin  collected  by  the  lens:  it  is  my 
present  business  to  show  that  these  rays  are  separated  from  the 
earth,  and  diverge  towards  the  sun. 

'  Demonstration, — ^The  match  is  inflamed  in  a  luminous  cone, 
whose  point  is  directed  towards  the,  earth,  and  whose  base  is  the 
lensl  If,  by  its  affinity,  the  caloric  proceeded  from  the  base  to 
the  summit,  which  it  would  do  if  descending  from  the  sun,  it 
woutd  congeal  {i48),  for  this  is  the  motion  ot  convergence.  On 
Ac  coatraryi  it  bums:  therefore  it  proceeds  from  the  base  to  the 
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point  (169).     But  the  point  is  towards  the  earth,  and  the  ba^ 
towards  the  son:  diertfore  the  rays  emanate  fr(»n  the  earth.' 

It  b  luck  J  vhen  authors  assign  their  reasons,  fcM-  we  then  can 
£scoyer  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  Had  the  writer  bc- 
fcnre  os  endeavoured  to  destroy  his  own  system,  he  could  not 
have  succeeded  better  than  in  thus  reducing  it  to  an  absiurdity. 
He  aeema  to  suspect  the  fallacy  of  his  argument,  for  he  adds 

*  Another  Demonstration. — ^If  it  were  true  that  the  sun  trans- 
mitted his  own  rays,  and  projected  them  even  tf  us,  it  would 
be  ea^,  at  any  time,  to  collect  them  with  a  lens,  and  kindle  a 
match.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  kindle  it  at  sun-rise  or  sun-set, 
when  the  match  and  the  sun  are  in  the  earth's  tangent:  the  efiect 
ifonty  ptoduced  when  they  are  in  secant.' — Ergo^  &c 

Again:  *  Of  the  composition  of  darkness. — ^Ligfat  is  composed 
^  ccHnbinadons  of  hydrogen  (5 1 8);  darkness  of  the  volatilisations 
of  carbon!*— Enough,  however,  of  M.  Mangin's  philosophy:  we 
shall  turn  to  his  physiology. 

*  On  the  difference  of  the  masses  (f  the  two  sis^ces. — ^Hippocrates 
Uiforms  us,  that  women  have  a  more  rare  and  a  more  delicate 
texture  than  men,  and  a  blood  and  temperament  warmer.  It 
follows  henc«  that  they  contain  more  hydrogen,  which  is  thirteen 
times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air. 

*  From  the  nature  of  hydrogen  and  its  affinities,  it  follows 
4at  this  ingredient  should  preserve  the  fluidity  of  tfie  pre- 
TaiEi^  bases  (440)  j  to  be,  like  these,  easily  converted  inio  tears 
{watery  vapours,  326);  freely  dispensing  their  fixed  caloric 
(457) »  brilliant  as  the  light,  often  with  a  splendor  that  we  dare 
not  approach  (64).' 

^   Hippocrates  has  never  before,  we  believe,  worn  the  dazzling 
garb  of  modem  philosophy. 

We  shall  leave  the  philosopher  of  Jura  with  one  other  short 
Specimen.    Systems  indeed  oiange: 

*  Time  was  when  breath  was  out  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end:'  , 

But  there  is  much  more  in  death  than  wise  n^en  have  hitherto 
supposed.  When  surveyed  in  our  author's  representation,  it  will 
fail  to  make  *  the  wisest  look  serious.' 

^  Death  does  not  annihilate  our  existence :  it  separates  only 
our  primitive  radical  from  its  menstrua,  which  are  bases  attract* 
(ng  simply  identical  substances.  These  are  at  last  saturated* 
By  the  convulsions  of  agony  they  drive  off  the  osciUatiDg  oxygCBi 
which,  lamenting  its  defeat  by  the  rattling  in  the  throat  (515^ 
files  off  ( 1 5 1 ),  and  the  torch  is  extinguished/ 
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The  pnmiVive  radical  13  azote,  which  our  audior  ^<m8i4€^s  as 
the  principle  of  life,  though  , denominated  from  its  destroyisig 

life.      -  ..  .      ,,;  ' 


Art.  XIL — ^raite   elen\entaire  et  complet  d^Orniiidogsef    iSc* 

Strasbourg. 

J^  complete  and  elementary  Treatise  on  Ornithologyj  or  the  jtfaturat' 
History  of  Birds.     By  P.M.Daudin.    2  FoU.  .^ 

X  HIS  work  promises  to  be  all  that  die  title  professes,  and 
5wrill  be  comprised  in  ^ix  volumes,  of  which  we  haye  pnly  scca 
two;  but  the  third  is  in  the  press;  and  the  othefs^,  it  is  said, 
ivill  soon  follow.  In  tlie  first  volume  the  general  history  of  birds 
is  detailed.  ,  M.  Daudin  describes  the  difierent  parts,  arid  com-^ 
pares  them  with  each  other.     From  aA  examination  of  some  of 

'  their  organs,  he  points  out  a  new  method  of  arrai^ing  birds  in  a 
natural  order;  adding  what  the  inquiries  of  his  predecessors  ia 

^  this  department  have  already  ascertained,  respecting  their  natural 
history  in  general,  the  description  of  their  external  forms,  their 
colour,  internal  stiUcture,  their ^nannersi  and  uses.  As  we  find 
less  novelty  in  this  volun^e,  we  pass  it  over  more  cursorily,  but 
shall  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  second,  now  before  tts. 

This  second  volume  contains  a  description  of  490  species,  dis- 
tributed in  eighteen  genera.  M.  Daudin's  metiiod  is  founded  ■ 
on  the-relation  of  the  different  organs;  and  those  birds  which  most 
nearly  resemble  each  otlier  in  the  greatest  number  of  these  arc 
arranged  in  the  same  classes,  &c.  The  author  has  very  care- 
fully and  properly  avoided  creating  new  genera,  and  has  rather 
divided  those  already  adopted  into  section^,  some  of  which  wiM, 
in  many  respects,  form  very  natural  genera.  We  approve  greatfy 
of  this  plan,  for  the  reasons  so  properly  assigned  by  M.  Daub^i- 
ton  in  die  Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute.  In  this  way  the 
species  are  weU  distinguished;  and,  in  a  more  advafnoed  state  of 
•ornithology,  genera  may  be  projected,  which  it  will  not  be  neces- 
-sary  again  to  disturb.  *      ^ 

The  first  order  is  the  sessilipedes;  and  is  thus  characterised: 

^  Toes  simple,  cloven,  three  before  znd  one  behind.  The  heel 
concealed  by  featli'ers,  monogamous:  the  young  blind,  weak,  and 
incapable  of  procuring  their  food  soon  after  their  birth.* 

This  order  is  divided  into  three  families — rapaces,  coraces,  and 
-sparrows.    The  volume  is  filled  with  the  description  of  these 
only. 

Tlie  first  genus  of  the  rapaces  is  the  vultures,  whose  head  and 
*iiecfcare  nnoreor  lessnaked:  these^^re  divided  into  tluree  sections^ 
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i  r.  Those  which  have  the  head  or  the-neck  carunculated,  as  the 
condor,  the  king  of  the  vultitres^  and  two  other  species;  2.  Those 
without  caruncles,  but  with  a  band  of  feathers  at  the  bottoo^tf 
the  neck,  ak  the  percnopterus,  the  vulture  of  Malta,  and  mne 
others;  3.  Those  without  caruncles  or  band,  as  the'TJrubu  and 
four  others.  The  second  genus  is  the  gypactus,  whose  essential 
charaictcr  consists  in  a  tuft  of  coarse  hairs  under  the  lower  jav. 
This  is  divided  into  two  sections,  not  very  numerous,  as  the 
*beard  consists  of  hair  or  feathers.  The  third  genus  is  the  secre- 
tary, \diose  character  consists  in  a  crest  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
the  tail  terminated  by  two  feathers  of  considerable  length,  and 
the  tarsus  very  long.  It  contains  but  a  single  species.  The 
fourth  is  the  falcon,  which  is  seldom  crested,  but  the  hcak  is 
strong  and  crooked  through  its  whole  length.  The  author  adils 
the  divisions  offered  by  Cuvier  and  Geoffrby;  and  divides,  under 
six  principal  titles,  the  151  species  described,  without  reckonii^ 

*  Varieties.'    These  are;    i.  Eagles,  properly  so  called.     2.  Eagk 
'^•fishers.    3.  The  goss  and  spar  hawks.    4.  The  falcons,  properly 

so  called.    5.  The  kites.    6.  The  different  buzzards. — ^We  shall 

*  select  the  account  of  one  species,  as  'an  example  of  our  author's 
method.  *    '  ' 

I    *  Species  XXIII.  Aigle  pygargue. — ^The  bald  eagle  of  Latham. 
Small  pygargue  1  Buffon'sHist.  f  Aquila  trinularia  of  Aristotle. . 
Gr^t  pygargue  J  .    of  Birds.  ^  ^Falco  albicaudus  Lin. 

'SS^^lTwiS 

li  t   K    fi  \  ^^^^^*  /  Leucocephalus  trinularius  Latham. 

*  Fhysual  Char^cttr.  Height  three  feet  three  inches  at  most; 
head  and  ifieck  white  in  the  old  birds,  and  of  a  pale  ash  colour  in 
the  young  ones;  iris  yellowish j  the  naked  skin  bluish;  the  beak 
yellowish,  with  a  yellow  cere  5  plumage  brown  j  caudal  feathers 
whites  top  of  the  tarsus  woolly;  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  toes, 

*  yellow;  ciaws'black.         ' 

*  Note.  Wlien  the  bird  begins  to  fly,  the  head  and  the  neck  aic 
of^  deep  ash  colour,  the  body  of  a  df ep  iron  colour,  the  top  of 
the  feathers  black,  and  the  tail  white.  It  is  then  the  little  py- 
gargue of  Buffon,  falcQ  ajbicaudus  of  authors.     At  the  end  of 

.eight  QT  ten  months  the  head  and  neck  are  ash  coloured,  the 
plumage  of  the  body  brown,  mixed  witli  ash  colour,  the  tail  white, 
and' die  |>ody  about  three  feet  long^  It  is  then  the  great  pygargik 
of  Buffon,  falco  albicilla  of  authors.     After  about  a  year  and  a 

,lialf,  the  plumage  is  uniformly  brown,  with  the  head,  neck,  arid 
tail|  white.  It  is  tlien  the  white-headed  pygargue  of  Bufibn,  the 
falco  leucocephalus  of  authors. 

^  Hesitations  The  pygargue  is  found  in  Europe,  particulariy  in 
Scotland,^  ?^<i.^c  neighbouring  isles,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
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AmtndSLy  dbn^m-sdfar  as  Carolina^  accbrdmg  to  CJatcsSiy*  If^r©- 
^^uems.lhe  ^ca-shores,  the  rocks,  and  islands,  and  feqiilally  devocii^ 
tarcases,  water-fowl>   and  fishes  tlirown  on  ^  the  shore,  -' Its 

^yrie  is.uear  the.6cai  io  inaccessible  clif&,  and  its  riest  is  lined 
v/ith  feathers  and  moss.  The  ifeniale  lays  tw6  "wiikish:eggs,/Iilflc 
those  of  a  goose.   The  young  arc  fed,  in  the  nestj-witK  pieces  of 

jflcsh.  When  A6y  caft  ily  they  s^ill  foUo\r  the'  pxrehts'in  hunting 
and  fishing,  according  to  Otho  Fabricius,  who  has  ci>$eiTeai;riMp 

.birf  withJcare;  and  his  opinion  is  preferable  to  that  which  Buflba 

Jhas  a4Qpted  from  Aristotle^  vi?.  tliat  the  pygargue  is  sO' little  at- 
tached to  its  young,  that  it  drives  them  from  the  nest  before  they 
can  provide  their  food;;  and  that  these  young  ones  would  peri-sh 

:w€Tt  it  not  for  the  sea  eagle,  who  ^kes  them. Tinder  its  jphrotec- 
tion.' 

To  each  "genus  are  added  its  number  and  name  "in  .Frenck 
and.  Latin;  its  essential  character;,  its  physical^character,  partv- 

*  cularly  including  the  form  of  the  head,  cf  the  be4k>  f^  ^thc" 
tongue,  nostrijs,  the  extern?il  form  of  the  body,-  toes/ &c*^  its' 
liabrtual  character,   in  which  its  mariner  of  living,   its  habits, 

.^customs,  artifices  both  in  attack  and^iefeAce,  as.  welli^Km,  prc^ 
cufiri^^  the  conveniences  of  life,  are  described;  together  wit^  i^ 
mode  of  flying^and  building  its  niest,;the  number -of  i^  €ggs,  the 
education, of  fts  young,  its  usual  habitation,  emigration,  &c-  An 

"  accurate  well'engrayed  figure  of  a  new  species,  or  one  npt.hith^jt|p 
designed,  is  superadded^      .        "„„;„-      4      ,,,..':.  *.'•.''.'■■  ; 
_*  When  the  genus  contains  niany  species,  the  author^  divMcs 

'them  into  sections,  to  which  he  give^  s^  shorf,  eaay,  -essejiiial  qh^^ 
racter-    The  species  are  distiiigui^hed  by  numbers;  the  genferic 

'and  specific. characters  are  in^  Frencli  andXatint;.the  quotgticu^s 

*of  authors  knd  figures  in  the  works'most  commonly  met  with- are 
ranged  in  two^blumns.  '  As  we  have  already  seen  in  tlie  above 
quotation,  the  description  of  the  forms  occur  under  the  title  of 
essential  character; — of  their  habitation  and  manners,  under  ijat 

^  pfhabituaL  character.  We  shall  add  ^specimen  of  our  authbr^s 
manner  in  de;scribing  the  varieties^  from  his  account  of  those  of 
the  xommon  falcon.  .'.  !     ,,  ; 

*  Varieties.  A.  White-headed  falcon,  Frisch,  tab.  75.        -  - 

*  Character.  Head,  neck,  and  breast,  white,  with  little  brown 
spots.  *  r  .  ^ 

f  B.  The  white*  fojcon,  Frisch,  tab.  80.    Klein  av.  oy. 

tab.  5,%  3.^    :-  '  ; 

*  Character.     Body  wholly  white,  with   yellowish  spots, 
scarcely  distinct.  , 

.*  C.  The  black  falcon,  travelling  falcon  of  BufFdn,  PL  ^ri- 
luminees,  469.  F.  Columbarius  Ray's  Syn.  F.  Fuseus  Frisc3v,\^x. 

^  Character.     Orbitary  skin  naked,  'of  a  leaden  colour^  beak 
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4ii3L  dull  lead  colour,  shaded  wxdi  areddish p^;  under  tlie kea^ 
neck,  and  hack,  of  a  brownish  red;  feathecs  of  the  tail  of  tbc 
iame  colour,  but  edged  with  red. 

<D.  Spotted  falcon;  Brisson  OmitbeL  Spotted  falcoo, 
Edwairdsy.tab.  $«  F^Naevius,  Gmelin  Syst.  Nat.  . 

*  Character.     Wings  spotted, 

*  E.  The  brown  falcon;  Brisson  Onutiu  var.  G.  Vultnr 
yygaigus,  Frisch,  tab.  76. 

<  Character.  Body  brown^  with  spc^  of  a  leas  bright  Iine» 
•aboTC,  white  with  brown  spou  below.  On  the  breastj  spots 
ilance-shaped. 

*  F.  The  reddish  falcon;  Brisson  Omith.  var.  II. 

*.  Character.  Di&rs  from  th^  common  by  black  and  red 
spotSj  not  white. 

*  G.  Red  falcon,  of  India;  Brisson  Om.  var.  I.  Aldrovand. 
Hist.  Nat.  Avium.     Willoughby  Orn.  tab,  g.  p.  47. 

*  Character.  Ash  coloured,  brown  above;  a  reddish  fawn 
colour  below;  tail  marked  with  bands  and  semicircles,  altematelj 
brown  and  ash  coloured. — N.  Alurovandus  is  the  only  author 
who  sefettis  to  have  seen  this  kind  of  falcon,  and  has  described 
it^from  many  individuals  sent  from  India  to  the  grand-duke  Fqr- 
dmand. 

^  H.  Falcon  of  Italy ;  Brisson  Om.  var.  K. 
•  *  Character.     Head  and  neck  of  a  reddish  fawn  colour, 
A»Tth  fernigtneoaiS  lines;  breast  1)rown,  with  ferrugineous  points, 
tops  of  the  feathers  of  the  wings  marked  with  white  spots. 

*  I.  Sacred  falcon /  Briss.  Orn.  Buffon  Hist,  des  Oiseaux, 
1.  p.  24(J,  tab.  14.    Gerini  Orn.  I.. tab.  8. 

*  Character.  Two  feet  long,  bill  and  cere  blue;  back, 
coverings  of  the  wings  and  breast,  variegated  widi  brown  spots; 
tail  \'ariegated  with  brown  spots  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  feet'blue. 

*  K.  Sacred  American  falcon:  Arct.  Zool.  2.  N**  96.- 
Speckled  partridge  hawk.  Id.  Phil.  Trans.  62.  p.  383,  423. 
Faim.  Americdn.  p.  9. 

*  Character.  Shape  of  a  large  raven;  cere  blue;  hea4 
^breast,  and  belly  white,  with  brown  longitudinal  spots;  body 
brown  with  pale  bands,  as  well  as  the  wing  and  tail  feathers.—^ 
N.  The  sacred  -Egyptian  of  Belonis  is  our  white  vulture.*    ' 

The  fifth  genus  is  the  owl,  whose  head  is  large,  face  flat,  j5ur« 
rounded  by  a  collar  of  feathers,  eyes  large,  directed  to  the  iiasXy 
•encircled  with  feathers.  If  has  four  sections — the  hawk  owls, 
the  owls,  properly  so  called,  the  dukes,  including  the  strix,  biibo, 
Otis,  and  scops,  Lin*  and  those  with  ^ufts  of  leathers  on  their 
heads  (aigrettes). 

The  coraces,  the  next  family  of  sessilipedes,  have  a  long  and 
-ftrottgbeak,  either  straight  or  slightly  bent,  nostrils  naked,  orco^ 
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Vered  with  a  silky  plumage.  They  live  in  flocks  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  and  some  even  during  the  time  of  laying  their  eggs. 
The  female  is  as  large  as  the  male,  and  the  plumage  the  same. 
The  tarsi  are  curled,  the  claws  yrcdk  and  slightly  curved.  The! 
OTow,  the  first  of  the  coraces,  fonps  the  sixth  genus,  and  is  di- 
vided into  four  sections,  the  carrion-crows  and  the  jack-daws^ 
tlie  pies,  the  jays,  and  the  nut-cracker. 

The  seventh  genus  is  the  rollier  (the  roller),  well  known  to 
almost  eVery  ornithologist.  The  author  describes,  in  a  particu- 
lar section,  the  coracias  strepera  of  Latham,  from  Norfolk 
Island,  whose  mandibule  is  hollowed  at  the  extremity.  The 
paradise  forms  the  eighth  genus,  distinguished  by  the  velvet 
plumes  which  adorn  their  front  and  cover  their  nostrils,  their 
straight  strong  beak,  somewhat  compressed  laterally,'  and  die  pe- 
culiar feathers  of  the  tail.    M.  Daudin  describes  thirteen  species. 

The  ninth  genus  is  the  meinote,  the  mino  of  Edwards,  known 
by  the  long  strong  bill,'  by  the  naked ,  spots  or  caruncles^  which 
adorn  the  heads  and  necks  of  different  species. .  They  are  di- 
vided into  those  with  naked  spots  and  those  with  caruncles. 

'A  species  from  New  Zealand,  discovered  by  Forster  and  de- 
scribed by,  Latliam,  forms  the  tenth  genus,  under  the  name  of 
glaucopus. 

The  eleventh  genus  is  the  buphaga,  known  by.  the  swelling  of 
the  mandibules,  in  different  directions,  at  tlieir  extremities. 

The  twelfth  genus  is  the  starling;  distinguished  by  a  long  beak, 
straight;  a  little  obtuse  at  the  extremity;  the  superior  mandibule 
lengthened,  but  npt  bent ;  nostrils  half  closed  by  a  cartilaginous 
nfiembrane.     This  genus  is  divided  into  four  sections.    * 

The  thirteenth  genus  is  the  cacique,  composed  of  some  of  the 
species  of  oriolus,  characterised  by  a  conical  beak,  lengthened  , 
and   pointed,  the  base  of  the  superior  mandibule  forming  a  i 
rounded  slope  in  the  front. 

The  fourteenth  genus  is  style4  the  troupiale,  containing  some 
of  tlie  other  species  of  oriolus.  The  long-pointed  beak  is  but 
slightly  arched;  and  the  slope,  at  the  base  of  the  superior  mandi- 
bub,  is  pointed. 

The  sparrows  form  the  last  family  of  the  sessilipedes.  These 
^re  the  crucirostra,  the  coly,  the  phytotome,  and  the  loxia.  The 
phytotome  contains  only  two  species,  the  one  described  by 
Molina  in  his  History  of  Chili,  and  the  other  by  Bruce. 

Such  h  the  work  of  M.  Daudin,  so  far  as  he  has  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded; and  we  have  little  doubt  of  the  subseqitent  volupie-s  prov- 
ing equally  satisfactory.  One  advantage  this  work  possesses  over 
every  other,  we  mean  that  it  points  out  the  cabinjets  \yhe^e  every 
bir4, cither  jiew  or  singularly  curious,  may  be  found;  yet  we  dis- 
cover scarcely  more  than  six  new  species.  The  difference  in  birds, 
either  as  male  or  female,  as  young  or  adult,  is  immense;  and  na- 

App.  VojL.  XXXI.  New  Arr.  2  Q^ 
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tvralists,  not  always  adverting  to  these  cflianges,  have  greadf 
mulitpUecL  the  miix^ber  of  species.  It  is  in  distinctions  of  this 
kind,  as  our  readers  will  perceive  from  the  passages  purposdy 
aelcctedf  that  the  present  work  excels  5  and,  if  we  discover  any 
fauk  in  our  author,  it  is  too  modest  a  deference  for  some  tra-^ 
vetlers,  who  have  neither  been  acquainted  wi^  the  subject,  not 
been  able  to  understand  the  descriptions  of  ornithologists* 

We  recret  greatly  the  want  of  Uie  concise  Linilsean  language; 
but  this^  m  imitation  probably  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Latham, 
(whose  Index  Omithologicus  followed  his  other  volumes)  will 
be  given  at  the  end  of  the  work. 


Art.  X. — Pouvoir  Legislatif  sous  Charlemagne;  par  M,  Sonnaire 
de  PronvUk;  en  Deux  Parties.     Btunswick.     ifco. 

RevUwtfilx  Legislative  Potver  under  Charlemagne*    T^V^ds*    %vo* 
Imported  by  Dulau.    ^ 

1  HE  generality  of  readers  will  not  be  very  solicitous  to  Iciibw 
what  was  the  state  of  the  legislative  power  in  France  or  in  Ger* 
many  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  Charles  the*Great 
was  sovereign  of  both  coimtries;  but  some  of  those  who  are 
devoted  to  literary  research,  and  who  wish  for  complete  apcuracy 
of  statement,  will  be  eager  to  peruse  a  work  which  may  be  ex^ 
pected  to  throw  light  on  a  subjectof  historical  curiosity.  The 
author's  niptive  for  the  investigation  of  this  topic  w^  to  correct 
the  errors  and  refute  the  misrepresentations  of  modem  innio* 
vators,  enemies  of  social  order,  w^hom  he  accuses  of  having  per-, 
verted  to  their  own  sinister  purposes  the  documents  of  >ancient 
times. 

The  work  is  introduced  by  an  inquiry  into  the  legislative^ 
power  under  the  earliest  kings  of  die  Franks.  M-  de  Pronville 
speaks  doubtfully  of  the  origin  of  that  community,  concerning 
which  indeed  there  are  many  opinions.  It  appears  to  us  most 
probable  that  the  Franks  were  not  a  single  nation,  but  that  the 
appellation  belonged  to  a  confederacy  of  the  Chauci,  Catti,  and 
other  German  tribes  enumerated  by  Tacitus.  When  they  had 
taken  possession  of  a  part  of  Gaul,  our  author  supposes  tji^t  their 
princes  succeeded  to  the  same  degree  of  power  which  the  Roman 
emperors  had  enjoyed;  \)}xt  we  do  not  conclude  with  him  that  both 
the  Franks  and  Gasils  were  subjected  to  the  same  arbitrary  do- 
minion; for  the  free  spirit  of  the  former  would  h^ve  revolted  at  ^ 
the  idea  of  such  subjection  as  that  which  the  latter  were  at  first 
constrained  to  endure. 

The  Salic  law,  the  earliest  monument  of  legislation,  among  the  . 
Franks,  was,  he  observes,  only  a  collection  of  usages  dt  customs^  . 
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pfepated  by  four  men  selected  for  that  express  purpose.  Thfii 
code  reijeived  various  akerations  and  corrections  in  the  time  of. 
Clovis,  who  acted  as  sole  legislator  according  to  M.  de  Pronville^ 
though  he  has  not  decisively  established  that  point.  He  allows 
that  the  "kings  of  the  Merovingian  race  sonietimeis  consulted 
their  nobles  before  the  promulgation  of  laws  j  but  this  he  repre^ 
^nt^  as  a  mere  act  of  condescension^  not  a  point  of  obligation.  ; 

He  proceeds  to  treat  of  theconstitutionof  the  assemblies  con- 
voked by  Charlemagne  when  he  wished  to  make  alterations  in: 
former  laws  or  enact  new  statutes.  He  contends  that  the  com-i 
mofts  did  not  belong  to  those  meetings,  and  that  only  the  nobles 
and  the  principal  clergy  were  permitted  to  attend.  He  contro* 
verts  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  abbe  JMably  and  other 
writers  from  the  use  of  the  terms  generalis  popuH  convehtusy  by 
alleging  that,  if  the  term  popiilus  was  intended  to  refer  to  the 
people  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  the  clergy  and  the  nobility 
would  have  been  excluded,  and  that  those  expressions  were  ap- 
plied to  die  assemblies  before  the  commons  are  supposed,  even 
by  their  professed  advocates,  ta  have  formed  a  part  of  the  great 
eounciL  But  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  extensive  im- 
port of  the  words  in  question,  that  many  members  attended  be- 
sides the  nobility  and  clergy. 

After  a  tedious  dissertation  against  the  rights  of  the  commons, 
he  inquires  whether  the  nobles  and  ecclesiiastics  had  any  controui 
C>ver  the  sovereign  in  the  puWic  assemblies,  or  were  merely  the  pas-f 
dive  instruments  of  his  legislative  will.  He  dwells  on  the  jealousy 
which  Charlemagne,  as  well  as  the  Merovingian  tings,,  enter- 
tained of  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the  nobility  5  and  then  asks 
triumphantly,  *  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  sovereign  of  •  an 
agitated  empire,  the  father  of  a  prince  who  was  already  the  . 
victim  of  the  great,  one  who  is  extolled  by  modern  writers  as  the 
model  of  kings,  had  so  little  regard  for  his  people,  waS  so  weak 
a  politician  or  so  bad  a  father,  as  to  resign  the  mo§t  important  ' 
part  of  his  power  into  the  hands  of  that  class  of  his  subjects  of 
whose  conduct  he  might  justly  complain,  and  whose  turbulence 
he  had  so  much  cause  to  dread?'  Such  suppositions  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  absurd  5  but  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
that,  though  this  monarch  migh^  be  unwilling  to  surrender  any 
pirt  of  his  power,  he  might  be  constrained,  by  the  free  spirit  of 
his  nobles,  to  admit  them  to  a  participation  of  thp  legislative 
functions,  which  no  individual  ought  to  appropriate  to  himself. 

The  question  relative  to  the  consent  of  the  assembly  to  the 
laws  proposed  by  the  sovereign  occupies  a  long  discussion.  Our 
author  denies  that  the  term  consensus^  as  used  by  the  writers  of 
those  times,  included  a  right  of  opposition,  and  asserts  that  it 
only  signified  an  acquiescence,  or  a  conformity  x>f  opinion.  The 
royal  influence  might,  not  unfrequently,  procure  a  ready  assent; 
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but  we  may  also  suppose  that  the  members  had  a  right  of  differ^ 
ing  from  tne  prince,  and  of  withholding  their  consent:  otherwise 
the  assembly  would  have  beea  a  servum  pecus^  a  servile  herd  of 
ministers  of  the  crown. 

He  bestows  a  whole  chapter  on  the  investigation  of  a  disputed 
passage  in  the  edict  of  Pistes — lex  consensu  populifit  et  constiuaiotie 
regis.  As  this  strongly  militates,  in  appearances,  against  his  faF* 
vourite  doctrine,  he  pretends  that  lex  intimates  a  judicial  process 
irather  than  a  law,  and  that  the  alleged  consent  of  the^opk 
merely  implies  the  presence  of  a  multitude;  thus  converting  the 
paragraph  into  an  auxiliary  passage.  ^His  illustrations  of  this 
point  are  minute,  and  we  must  allow  that  they  are  plausible. 

He  then  recapitulates,  in  a  confident  tone,  the  points  which 
he  thinks  he  has  proyed — die  exclusion  of  the  commons  from  all 
concern  in  legislation,  and  the  forced  assent  of  the'real  members 
of  the  national  council  to  the  despotism  of  Charlemagne. 

This  work  is  evidently  the  production  of  party  spirit,  and  of 
a  zeal  for  the  high  claims  of  monarchy.  In  reply  to  pur  asser- 
tion, it  may  be  said,  that  the  author  did  not  enter  upon  the  de- 
fence of  Cnarlcmagne's  monopoly  of  power  from  a  predilection 
for  such  an  extent  of  royal  authority,  but  from  a  desire  of  dis- 
playing, in  a  'strong  point  of  view,  what  he  supposed  to  be  Ac 
strict  truth.  From  nis  elaborate  and  prolix  discussion,  however, 
and  his  peremptory  mode  of  remark,  we  may  conclude  that  he  is 
friendly  to  such  assumption  of  power.  IBs  performance,  we 
may  add,  argues  diligence  and  research;  but  it  is  not  remarkabla^ 
for  elegance  of  composition. 
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'RNAL.des  Operations  Militaires  du  Siege  et  du  Blocus 
de  Genes,  precede  d'un  Coup  d'dSil  sur  la  Situation  de  TArmee 
xlltalie,  depuis  le  Moment  ou  le  General  Masaena  en  .prit  le 
Comnjiandement  jusqu'au  Blocus.  Par  un  des  Officiers  gene- 
raux  ide  rArmee.  Journal  of  the  Military  Operations  of  the  Siege 
and  Bbdbide  of  Genoa,  with  a  Glance  at  the  Situation  of  the 
Arnay  of  Italy  from  the  Time  General  Massena  assumed 
the  Command  till  the  aforesaid  Blopkade.  By  ^  General  OfGcer 
of  the  Army.  8vo.— This  work,  some  time  since- announced, 
has  been  expected  with  impatience.  The  defence  of  Genoa 
was  truly  surprising,  and  may  senx  as  a  model  to  generals 
entrusted  with  enterprises  so  difficult  and  important.  Why 
it  was  again  loft  will  remain  a  question,  till  posterity  shaU 
have  traced  intrigues,  and  developed  mysteries,  which  can  only 
at  present  be  conjectured.  To  appreciate  properly  the  prpdigiea 
of  valour  and  constancy  which  this  brave  army  is  said  to  have 
displayed,  we  shall  examine,  with  our  author,  its  state  when 
general  Massena,  at  the  solicitation  of  Bonaparte,  arrived  to 
take  the  command.  Somewhat  must  he  allowed  to  exaggeration, 
designed  to  raise  the  merits  of  those  who  so  successfully  with- 
stood die  atuck. 

*  Pale,  languishing,  disfigured,  famished,  and  naked, — sunk 
and  discouraged,"— the  soldiers  appeared  as  spectres.  The  dread 
of  the  hospitals  was  so  great,  .that  they  pre^rred  death  to  en- 
tering diem :  and  there  .were  instances,  where,  tq  terminate  the 
bitolerable  wants  they  experienced  in  these  receptacles,  the  pa- 
tients threw  themselves  from  thdw^indows.  ..Already  whole  re- 
giments went  oflF  without  officers  and  without  orders,  and 
generals  without  leave.  Everyone  fled  from  these  countries  in 
despair,  and  sought  to  escape  -dcatlf,  which  appeared  in  the 
most  hideous  forms.*  ^  • 

In  this  state  Massena  found- the'il'my  With  which  he  was  to 
pppose  thenratcd&rccof  ^c  Atistrians  and  the  Insurgents.  He 
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sometimes  employed  consolation,  and  sometimes  severity,  td 
brine  the  exhausted  troops  to  the  posts  they  had  abandoned  ;  he 
regulated  the  markets,  and  stopped  the  epidemic  at  Nice,  by 
orders  as  wisely  planned  as  ji|<Uc^U6ly  excfcuted  5  ^nd  by  the 
firmness  he  displayed,  by  the  punisliments  he' inflicted,  but  still 
more  by  the  confidence  which  ^Ju3  name  and  reputatk>n  inspired, 
he  is  said  to  have  re-organised  an  army  which  misery  and  evils  of 
every  kind  ifad  reduced  to  despair.  He  supported  su^  encou^^ 
raged  all  those  with  whom  he  had  any  commiuiication ;  and 
*  gave  to  public  men  a  great  CKample^  that  of  finding  only  in  the  re» 
verses  they  epcperience  motives  for  redoubling  their  efforts  and  cm» 
stancy.^  .      ' 

It  would  be  painful  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  blockade  of 
Genoa,  and  the  firmness  wjbich  th^  ^rmv,  and  the  inhabitants 
in  their  interest,  displayed  for  three  mpnms.  For  this  we^rfiall 
'refer  tgt  the  work,  which  we  have  reason  tp  expect  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress. 

tlcceiving  no  r^ews  of  the  army  of  reserve,  it  was  suspected 
that  the  intchtion  of  the  government  was  not  to  Ba<crifice 
this  army  to  the  preservation  of  €^oa,  but'to  preserve  the 
place  so  long  as  possible,-  to  keep  the  enemy  empl^^ed,  and  ta 
Igurround  him  in  Lower  Piedmont.  On  the  pthef 'hand  there 
remained  only  one  ration  of  what  was  called  bread  for.  eaA 
'man ;  almtJst  all  the  hordes  were  eaten ;  and  the  distress  had 
attained  to  such  a  height,  that  the  number  of  inh'^i^mts  who 
^haddiedi  during  the  blockade,  ofsickness  and  epjdemk:  disease, 
was  estimated  at  1 5,oQo  ! 

In  these  circumstances  Massena  assembled  his  gepetal  officer^ 
and  asked  them  what  he  could  depend  on,  if  he  detemain^  Iq 
attempt  a  sally.  Tliey  unanimous^  declared,  that  4ey  could  only 
expect  to  be  followed  by  officers,  the  men  being  n6  longer  in  a 
condition  to  fi^ht.  It^yas  necessary  therefore  to  t^hnhiat^  spn^my 
evils,  and  he  reluctantly  resolved  to  enter  into  a  kegotiatioil 
with  the  enemy.  They  at  onc6  proposed  that  th^  «i«my  should 
return  to  France,  but  that  the  general  should  remain  -a  prison^. 
Lord  Keith,  it  is  said,  used  this  remarkable  expressioii  s  ^  You 
are  worth  20,000  men.''-  Mas^a:^  defclarpdf^at  tQ  '«^otia- 
tion  should-  go  on,^  if  the  woi|l  <  €£^itulsti(^  was  enftpli9^^«  At 
last  he  obtained  his  v(^i$hes.  Lord  Keith  repeatirig  (^  i$  fdded) 
every  instant  \}  Your  defence,'  general,  has  h»8»  tQ0  In^roic  to 
refuse  ydu  any  tilling.' 

However  honourable  |he  evadn^tiion,  so  dbfercS»t^vtS  jt  firom 
his  hopes  and  exp^tations,  that;  tai  the  point  of  signing  it,  h^4»id 
t9  the  Genoese  ^^Mbo  filkd^  his  apartment,  ^  Unla^ppy  txito,  $tiil 
cxeipt  y5ur8e5r|te  to  save  ywncoiptcy  Ir^rgivei^  <»  seo^ro  for  oie, 
provisions  for  four  of  five  days  only,  and  I  wil'tQUithc  treaty. 
He  %n^d  ^%  *he,5|fthPwpa|i  %  s^ven  in  thj^  cyStWng~*  rftc? 
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t)f  the  enemy  than  was  In  his  own  army,  af^et  having  taken 
xnore  men  than  he  had  to  oppose — having  had  to  keepiti  order 
more  than  160,000  with  8,000  soldiers,  which  constituted  the 
whole  of  his  forces.'  All  this  Massena  effected  by  the  energy  6f 
his  own  character;  and  such  was  the  air  with  which  the  n^gotia-* 
tion  was  concluded,  that  an  Austrian  officer  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked, that  he  himself  was  apparently  the  enemy  who  capitu- 
lated with  the  French  general. 

Programme  d*un  Plan,  &c.     Programma  of  a  Plafl  to  divide 
Europe  into  Four  Powers.  By  M.  Thomerel.  4to;  Paris. — We 
mention  this  work,  not  from  its  importance,  but  its  singularity. 
The  favoured  powers  are  to   be  France,  Spain,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  5  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  these  powers  to  understand 
each  other  thoroughly  to  insure  the  happiness  of  the  world. 
One  trifling  preliminary  is  only  requisite,  truly  trifling  to  an  etL* 
terprising  schemer — to  inundate  Eiigland,  and  destroy  her  fleet. 
Ce  que  nbus  avons  ete,  &c.    What  we  have  beCn,  what  vsre 
are,  and  wh^t  we  shall  be.     By  Peter  Fournie. --Jacob  Beh* 
men,  madame  G^ypn,.  and  Swedenborg,  ran  the^  same  career 
with  this  author.     They  who  are  fond  of  mystical  writings,  of 
triangles  and  circles,  of  lines  and  darts,  instead  of  the  plain 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  will  here  find,  or  think  they  find,  both 
instruction  and  entertainment.     The  author  was  let  into  the 
•  secret  by  one  Don  Martinets  de  Pasquallys,  'V^rho  renewed  his 
instructions  two  years  after  his  death,  and  from  ^hat  time'  vi- 
sions innumei-able  from  heaven  completed  the  s/stem,  which 
this  writer  thinks  himself  bound  in   duty  to  present  to  the 
worid.  There  are,-  too,  in  the  world,  we  fear^  some  who  will  be 
led  away  by  this  strange  efFer^'^escence  of  fanaticism. 

Eloge  Funebre  des  Gcneraux  Kleber  et  Desaix,  prononce  le 
premier  Vendemaire,  An.  IX.  a  la  Place  des  Victoires.  A  Funeral 
Oration  on  die  Generals  Kleber  and  Desaix,  delivered  the  first  of 
Vendemaire,  Niiith  Tear,  in  the  Place  des  Victoires.  By  C^ti^en 
Garat.  Paris.  Svo.-*— It  is  singular  that  these  two  generals,  compa-» 
nions  in  one  expedition,  should  have  fallen  so  soon  on  the  same 
day,  in  distant  scenes;  and  it  is  no  common  task  to  unite  the 
'  eulogies  of  two,  when,  in  works  of  this  kind,  at  least  in  France, 
every  virtue  under  heaven  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  one,  But 
in  M.  Garat*s  work,  these  heroes  come  forward,  like  the  Wo 
kings  of  Brentford,  smelling  at  the  same  incense  and  adu- 
lation ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  like  the  two  Amphitryons,  tq  ehjoVi 
in  succession,  the  same  Alcmena.  Kleber  and  .Desaix  were  in- 
deed heroes,  though  of  diflFerent  casts  5  nor  was  it  easy  to  praise 
'  one,,  in  sfome  circumstances,  without  tacitly  blaming  the  other. 
M.  Garat  escapes  from  the  difficulty  with  dexterity,— for  bodi 
jire  right.    Hear  him  !  ' 

•  Desaix,  deeply  penetrated  with  the  numerous  difficulties 
yliich^cvery  government  experiences  in  conducting  its  vvise&t; 

-   ^%^         ■   ' 
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planS)  rather  indulgently  conceakd^  than  impatiently  expose^ 
the  errors  of  those  who  governed  the  republic.  Kleber  wodd 
never  pardon  those  whose  faults  were  the  misfortunes  of  the 
people  \  he  would  always  bring  against  great  authorities  a  rest- 
less opposition  \  and,  by  the  side  of  flattering  compliments, 
place  sarcastic  sneers.  ICleber  would  have  had,  even  in  a  mon- 
archy, tliat  courage  which  so  rarely  approaches  thrones,  to 
brave,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  the  power  on  which  his  glory, 
.  and  his  fortune  must  have  depended.  Desaix  had  a  kind  of 
courage  still  more  rare  in  raising  republics  than  of  managing 
and  assisting  the  power,  which  does  nothing  for  itself,  but  all 
for  its  country. 

*  Neither  dispV.ycd  in  France  a  wish  to  obtain  the  first  rank, 
or  to  play  the  first  character.  H^d  the  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion placed  them  there,  they  possessed  talents  to  h^e  su^ained 
their  parts  with  glory,  Each  carried  to  the  camps,  and  re- 
tumea  in  the  midst  of  victories,  a  contempt  and  horror  of  the 
riches  which  are  their  spoils.  Each  preserved  that  glorious 
poverty,  which,  in  every  age,  has  been  the  most  brilliant  or^- 
ment  in  the  triumphs  of  victorious  generals.*   , 

We  shall  not  stop  to  analyze  these  characters  5  but  will  ask 
the  reader  of  the  first  paragraph,  whether  the  Turks,  the  JEng- 
lish,  or  the  French,  were  me  assassins  of  BUeber  ? 

Cours  de  la  Morale  Religieuse,  A  Systeipa  of  Religious  Mo- 
rality. By  M.  Necker.  3  Vols.  8vo.  Paris.«-This  is  a  new 
edition,  which  the  ex-minister  has  condescended  to  revise 
and  correct  for  the  benefit  seemingly  of  France.  In  the 
preliminary  discourse  M.  Necker  proves  the  necessity  of  mo- 
rality, and  of  morality  founded  on  religion,  to  ensure  the 
happiness  of  nations,  and  the  tranquillity  of  governments.  But, 
though  the  principles  of  morality  are  obligatory  in  general,  the 
authpr  particularly  applies  them  to  the  French  nation;  nqt  indeed 
appearing  tp  question  their  defigiericy,  but  because,  having  passed 
through  so  many  trying  scenes,  and  experienced  so  many  severe 
shocks,  they  require  a  fixed  system  of  conduct,  and  invariable 
principles  or  morality, 

'  If,  in  the  midst  of  these  tumultuous  feelings,  in  which  ^ 
many  eventful  circumstances  have  placed  the  French  nation,  its 
attention  cannot  be  fixed  by  any  general  idea,  we  may  observe 
that  reflections  on  religious  morality  are,  ^t  this  tiipe,  very 
clo3ely  interesting  \  that  they  are  essential  to  strength  and  to 
happiness,  imd  have  an  inimediate  relation  with  financial  consi- 
derations and  political  debates.  Let  justice  and  truth  be  fixed 
^  and  raised  on  a  double  or  triple  base,  and  confidence  will  rc-» 
yive  wlthbut  an  effort.  When  the  first  supports  of  your  rights 
are  once  established,  the  columns  of  social  order  will  succeed^ 
and  the  most  ambitious  mil  dispute  for  the  hotPsur  (ind  pleasure  of 
governing  you^*  \ 
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'We  have  great  reason  to  think  that  neither  the  begmning 
«or  the  end  of  this  paragraph  will  be .  partiqularly  agreeable  to 
the  French  •,  while  we  suspect  that  the  connexion  of  religious 
morality,  with  finance  or  political  debates,  will  be  looked  on  as 
imaginary,  both  at  the  Stock  Exchange  and  at  Westminster, 
But  M,  ISTecker  may  now  refine  at  pleasure  with  little  danger  to 
the  world.  He  has  already  opened  Pandora's  box,  and  unfor- 
tunately left  Hope  behind.  His  intention,  however,  deserves 
respect,  and  we  can  praise  it  with  less  reserve,  where  the 
consequence  may  not  probably  be  so  fatal  as  from  his  former 
efforts. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  sections.  The  first  treats  of 
the  principal  positions  necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  natural  re^ 
ligion  and  morality;  the  secoiid,  on  the  duties  of  men  in' every 
state,  and  in  every  situation  of  life-,  the  third,  on  the  duties 
peculiar  to  every  age,  and  some  pointed  situations  in  social 
-  order ;  the  fourUi,  on  the  internal  feelings,  and  thpse^  habits 
which  can  either  make  us.tvretched  or  unhappy;  the  fifth, 
strengthens  the  principles  of  natural  religion  by  the  authority 
of  re  veiled,  and  explains  the  chief  branches  of  evangelical  mo^ 
rality.  .    . 

Voyage  Pittoresque  et  Phyaico-ceconomique  dans  le  Jura. 
A  Picturesque  and  physico-oeconomical  Journey  over  the 
Jura.  By  J.  M.  Lequinio.  2  Vols.  8vo. — ^This  work  is  an 
interesting  one.  The  author  is  an  able  observer,  and  a  faithful 
instructor;  and,  in  his  travels,  we  find  many  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  natural  history  of  this  chain  of  mountains,  its  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants ; 
m  a  word,  we  find  useful'  information  in  whatever  can  be  of 
importance;  to  the  philosopher  or  the  naturalist.  M.  Lequinio 
describes  in  turn  the  two  routes  over  the  Jura,  which  lead  from 
'  Paris  to  Geneva,  leaving  few.  valuable  objects  unnoticed;  a 
circumstance  of  more  importance,  as  travellers  in  general  have 
hastened  on  vrith  too  great  rapidity  for  accurate  information. 

The  second  part  relates  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanioal 
arts.  The  author  presents  us  with  what  he,  calls  the  *  Physio- 
gnomy' of  Mount  Jura,  containing  an  account  of  its  geographical 
position,  climate,  vegetation,  minerals,  agricultural  antiquities, 
the  manner  of  rearing  and  nianaging  cattle,  the  physical  and 
moral  constitution  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  population  of 
this  department.  In  August  1 709  the  population  amounted  to 
286,842  :  from  the  beginning  ot  the  war  Mount  Jura  has  fur- 
nished the  republican  army  with  2,400  men,  without  reckoning 
2,000  conscripts,  who  went  off  during  the  author's  residence. 
The  whole,  is  concluded  with  remarks  on  the  language  and 
idiom  of  the  country,  tables  of  exportation,  and  rur^  details. 
Jn  the  first  volume  there  is  a  beautiful  chart  of  die  depart- 
paenj,  engraved  by  Tardien* 
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Voyagcur  curieux  ct  sentimental.  The  inquisitiTC  and  scnti- 
nental  Traveller.  By  M.  L.  Damin.  8vo.  Paris. — ^M.  Damin  is  a 
•endmental  traveller,  and  we  find  occasionally  the  usual  fault  of 
bis  pitdecessors^-an  afiectation  orsensibility  which  disgusts.  The 
first  part  obtains  an  account  of  his  journey  from  Chantilly  to 
Ermenonyille ;  and  to  his  sentimental  adventurer  is  added  a  de- 
scription of  the  places  he  visits;  and  whose  beauties,  which  re- 
pid)lican  equality  has  hitherto  respected,  recalled  the  splendor  of 
ancient  times,  as  well  as  the-exalted  character  of  many  of  thdr 
inhabitants.  The  anecdotes  of  the  Great  Conde,  ^d  <rf  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  we  found  particularly  interesting. 

The  second  part  comprises  a  Journey  to  the  Boronxean 
Islands,  to  Lake  Major,  and  the  Lake  of  Comb,  and  contains  a 
description  of  the  rivers  by  which  they  are  fed,  the  mountains 
which  surround  them,  their  productions,  commerce.  Sec.  *- 

The  third  is  of  unequal  merit,  consisting  of  verse  and 
prose,  chiefly  containing  som^  interesting  particulars  of  the  Bo- 
iromean  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  St.  John. 

De  la  Nature  et  de  FlTsage  des  Bains,  &c..  The  Nature  and 
Use  of  Baths,  translated  from  the  German  of  H.  M.  Marcard.  By 
M.  Parant.  8vo. — As  M.  Marcard*s  work  escaped  us  in  die 
.original  form,  we  shall  notice  the  translation  befoore  us.  It 
,  contains  the  whple  of  the  subject,  detailed,  as  usual  widi  our 
autfior,  who  is  well  known  in  this  country,  somewhat  unequally, 
but  very  extensively.  The  transhtor  boasts  o^  his  accuracy ;  but 
of  this  vec  cannot  judge,  as  the  original  is  not  before  us.  He 
professes,  however,  to  be  a  *  fidus  interprcs,*  verbum  verba 
reddens.    In  truth,  his  language  partakes  of  German  stiffiiess^ 

The  first  chapter  contains  Ae  difierence  and -the  distinction 
of  baths,,  according  to  their  degrees  of  heatj  the  second  is 
on  warm  or  tepid  baths ;  the  third,  on  thd  relaxing  or  debiK- 
tating  quality  attributed  to  warm  baths  5  die  fourth  entertains 
the  question  whether  badis  are.. Emulating  at  some  length; 
tfie  fifth  ;diapter  is  on  the  effects  of  baths  on  the  pulse  and  respi- 
i^^ion  V  the  sixth,  on  the  effects  of  tepid  baths  oh  the  pulse,  and 
their  applicatbn  in  the  treatment  of  diseases ;  the  seventh,  on 
die  influence  of  warm  baths  in  pain,  spasms,  and  producipg 
sleep  J  die  eighth,  their  effects  on  the  fluids  and  ti&c  vessels, 
accomfKinied  with  some  remarks  on  the  humoral  pathology;^ 
the  5^,,  m  some  other  real  or  pretended  efectsj  the  loth, 
I  ith,  and  izth,  on  very  hot,  vapour,  and  cold  baths, 

Instruction^  sur  la  Pratique  de  I'lnocvdation,  &c.  Instruc* 
tions  for  the  Practice  of  die  Inoculation  of  theSmall-Pox,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  View  of  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the 
Disease,  extracted  from  the  Lectures  pf  M.  Portal.  By  C  Sal- 
made,  M.  D.  Bvo.  Paris.--^We  have  often  observed  that  the 
amallrpox  is  more  fprmidable  in  France  than  in  England,  and 
consequendy  little  understood.  Inoculation  is  considered  as.  a 
bugbear,  and  therefore  seldom,  practised.     The  accounts  of  tho 
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^:^r6  and  treatment  of  the  disease  in  French  authors  are  in^ 
^ufFerably  tedio^s  to  the  English  physician,  who  sees  facts  that 
4aily  pass  before  his  eyes,  ana  which  he  considers  as  trifling,  mag- 
nified with  all  the  parade  of  the  daily  changes.  M.  Portdjj 
-who  writes  more  reasonably  than  many  of  his  countrymen,  is 
not,  however,  less  blameable  in  giving  miportance  to  trivial  cir- 
cumstances, smd  thus  Tenders  a  common  operation  terrible,  by 
arraying  it  yrith  ^1,  His  directions,  however,  are  clear  and  j;j-  ' 
idicious.  • 

P.echerche8  Anatpmlqiies,  &c.  Anatomical  Inquiries  respecting 
the  Situation  of  the  Glands  and  their  Action.  By  T.  Bordeu.  1 2mo. 
iParJs. — M.  Bor4eu's  work  on  the  glands  of  the  human  body 
h^s  b?en  always  held  in  high  estimation  by  anatomists  of  every 
.  jeountry  5  and  this  new  edition,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  is  ren- 
dered more  valviable  by  much  information  collected  since  the 
period  of  its  publication  by  the  author,  and  by  the  observatioqs 
of  the  editor. 

Recherches  $ur  Tlnfluence  de  I'Air,  &c.  Inquiries  into  the 
Effects  of  the  -Air,  in  the  Production,  Character,  and  Treat-; 
jTKient  of  Di$e^^e$i  in  which  it  is  designed  to  establish  the 
Relation  between  die  Constitution  of  the  Air  and  of  Diseases, 
pn  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  5  and 
pn  those  of  Me4ical  Observation.  By  L.  D.  A,  Boviffey,  M.  D. 
^vo.  Paris. — "W^  find  nothing  very  interesting  in  this  work, 
except  ^  strong  recornmendatibn  to  ascertain  the  connection 
of  the  changes  in  the  state  pf  the  atmasphere,  with  the  ap- 
pearances of  diseases,  by  a  constant  attention  to  the  former. 
The  author  is  by  no  me^ns  satisfied  with  the  supposed'  uses  of 
respiration,.  an4  the  source  of  animal  heat :  from  the  increased 
heat  in  feyers,  he  strongly  Aspects  that  some  undiscovered 
^au$e  pf  the  latter  exist?, 

Traite  d'Higpocrate  des  Airs,  &c.  The  Treatise  of  Hip- 
pocrates qu  AiVy  Waters,  and  Situations,  (de  Acre,  Aquis,  ct 
tiPPi^)  vith  the  Qreek  Text,  collated  with  two  MSS.  critical, 
historical,  and  medical  Notes,  a  preliminary  Discourse,  a  cora-^ 
parative  Table  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Heads,  a  Geographical 
Chart,  and  the  necessary  Indexes.  By  Coray,  M.  D.  &c.  2  Vols. 
8vo*  Pari5,-~The  Treatise  of  Hippocrates  is  one  of  the  few 
genuine  works  published  in  his  name,  and  the  additions  by 
M.  Coray  will  render  it  more  intelligible  ;  to  enumerate  them ' 
would  be  to  copy  again  the  titicj  which  is  unusually  full.  The 
^ecution  merits  our  commendation.  , 

..  Histoire  des  Plantes  Grasses.  History  of  succulent  Plants. 
By  M.  Decandolle,  Member  of,  the  Society  for  the  Cultivation 
pf  Natural  Science  at  Geneva.  5th  and  6th  Numbers.  Paris. — 
This  work  has  been  interrupted  for  many  months  5  but  it  will 
now  probably  proceed  with  activity,  in  tne  hands  of  Garneri, 
|]^e  bookseller,  whg  has  engaged  in  the  undertaking.    Its  ob«^ 
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jcct  IS  to  preserve,  by  coloured  drawings,  the  figures  of  those 
succulent  plants  whicn  cannot,  on  that  account,  be  preserved 
in  herbaria.     The  physiology  of  these  plants  will  follow  in  a 
second  part  j  for,  though  they  form  a  single  family  in  no  sy- 
stem, yet  there  is  a  considerable  similitude  in  their  oeconomy. 
These  two  numbers  contain  twelve  plants, — ^crassala,  perfossa, 
anthericum  alooides,  aizoon  Hispanicum,  tetragonia  chrystal- 
lina,  sedum   anacampseros,  mesembryahthemum  veruculatum, 
splendens,  stellatum,  et  barbatum.     The  two  last  have  been 
usually  considered  as  varieties ;  but  M.  Decandolle  thinks  he 
perceives  in  them  some  specific  distinctions.     There  are  also 
three  species  of  aloes — the^  A.  ferox,  which  has  hitherto  been 
imperfectly  described,  and  very  badly  figured ;  the  A.  marjgina- 
lis,    not    nitherto   figured,    and   formerly  classed    under  the 
Genus  dracaena ;  and  the  A.  vulgaris,  the  medicinal  species. 
Our  author  speaks  of  tlie  method  of  cultivating  and  collecting 
this  since,  referring  to  the  article  of  Succotrine  aloes  for  its  me- 
dicinal virtues.   The  plant  brought  from  Abyssinia  by  Bruce  he 
regards  as  a  simple  variety  of  the  A.  vulgaris. 

Entomologie,  ou  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insectes,  &c.  Ento- 
rpology,  or  the  Natural  History  of  Insects  j  with  specific  Dif- 
ferences, Descriptions,  Synonyms,  and  coloured  Representa- 
tions of  every  known  Insect.  By  G.  A.  Olivier,  of  the  National 
Institute.  23d  Number.  4to. — ^We  early  announced  our  au- 
thor's intention,  and  haye  occasionally  noticed  his  progress. 
This  work  is  the  fruit  of  a  journey  of  six  years,  made  by  order 
of  government  in  the  East,  and  will  be  comprised  in  five  vor 
lumes,  consisting  of  twenty-six  numbers ;  the  present  com- 
pletes two-thirds  of  the  fourth  volume.  We  lieed  not  add  to 
what  we  have  formerly  observed  of  the  merits  of  the  author :  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,. that  the  work  proceeds  with  unimpaired, 
spirit,  splendor,  and  accuracy. 

De  rinfluence  des  Passions,  &c.  On  the  Effects  of  thePa^ 
sions  in  Diseases,  and  the  Methods  of  correcting  their  EiBfects. 
By  J.  C  Tissot,  M.  D.  Paris.— The  name  of  1  issot  will  give 
currency  to  every  trifling  subject,  and  the  present  work  has 
nothing  farther  to  recommend  it. 

Choix  de  Costumes,  civils  et  militaires,  des  Peuples  de  rAn- 
tiquite,  &c.  Description  of  the  Customs,  civil  and  military, 
of  the  Ancients.  Designed,  engraven,  and  arranged  by  N-  A. 
Willemin.  Folio. — ^We  do  not  recollect  that  we  have  yet  an- 
nounced this  elegant  and  interesting  work,  of  which  the  seventh 
number  lies  before  us.  How  far  it  is  to  extend  we  are  not  inr 
formed.  Each  number  contains  six  plates  and  a  sheet  of  ex- 
planation. The  present  fasciculus  represents  the  heads  of  Gre- 
cian women,  adorned  with  bandeaus,^diadeifts,  veils,  and  ninj* 
bi  J  their  jewels  and  their  vari<>us  dresses. 
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Geschichte  dcr  neuefn  Philosophe.  A  Historv  of  modem 
Philosophy,  frbiri  the  Period  of  the  Restoration  ot  Science.  By 
J.-G,  Bahie-  Vol.  I.  8vOi  Gottingen.— This  first  volume  of 
the  History  of  modern  Philosophy  forms  th6  sixth  section  of 
the  '  History  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  from  the  Restoration  of  Let- 
ters to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century/  written  by  the  same 
author.  It  contains,  under  the  title  of  An  Historical  Introduc- 
tion to  modern  Philosophy,  a  general  view  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  from  the  aeira  of  the  lonio  s<?hool  to.  the  restoration 
of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  an  introduction  was 
the  more  necessary,  as,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  ancients,  it  would  have  been  diflScult  to  understand 
the  niodem  systems,  which  are  chiefly  scyons  of  the  Grecian 
stock,  and  drawn  ftom  the  Grecian  schools.  M.  Bahle  had 
properly  chosen'  the  aera  from  which  he  commences,  since  the 
restoration  of  letters  is  only  thfe  H^newal  of  the  ancient  systems  5 
arid  he  endeavours  to  abridge  whatever  is  most  valuable  in 
the  larger  works  of  Bouker,  Meiners^  Teidf J^an,  &c.  We 
have,  however,  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  introduction  only. 
The  second  volume  will  begin  with  the  Hjistpry  of  modern  Phi- 
losophy J  and  we  shall  attend  to  it  as  soon  as  it  reaches^'us. 

Beschreibung  Merkwurdiger  Hoehlen,  &c.  A  Description 
of  the  most  remarkable  Caverns,  to  illustrate  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Earth.  By  RoseiunuUer  arid  Tilesius.  With  Plates.  8vo» 
Leipsic. — ^We  know  not  that  the  description  of  caverns  wilt  . 
greatly  illustrate  the  science  of  geology,  since  their  depth  and 
extent  are  inconsiderable,  and  few  have  been  found,  except  in 
mountains  of  alluvial  origin.  Our  authors,  liowever,  speak  dif- 
ferently, and  have  described  many  caverns,  some  of  which  are 
well  known.  The  most  important  phenomena  of  this  kind, 
which  have  attracted  their  attention,  are  the  caverns  of  Atcan-' 
tara  near  Lisbon;  those  of  Castleton,  Pool,  and  Fingal,  in  Bri- 
tain ;  that  of  Sturth  in  Iceland ;  of  Os  in  Egypt ;  Del  Cani,  near 
Naples;  the  little  yellow  grptto  in  the  Valley  of  Ilcantara;  the 
cavern  of  Pilate  in  Switzerland ;  that  of  the  Sorcerers  in  Ce- 
vennesi>  of  Sausenberg  near  Bale ;  of  Bredewintje  in  the  Higher 
Palatinate ;  the  caverns  of  the  Dragons  in  Darmstadt ;  *and  of 
the  Ice  near  Scelioze  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  &c,  -  Oui^ 
author's  general  conclusions  are  not  very  important. — Caverns 
consist  in  general  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  and  all  contain 
Stalactites.  *  There  is  a  river  in  MacedoiT^  and  a  river  in  Mon- 
tiibuth  too,'  said  honest  Fluellin;-  and  beyond  these  general 
rematks  we  find  little  instruction.  The  description  of  the  ca- 
verns ia  illustrated  by  ten  coloured  plates. 

'  Theoria  Gcnerationis  et  Fractilicationis  Plantarum  Cryp- 
togamicarum  Lihnaei  retracts ta  et  aucta.  Thepry  of  the  Ge- 
neration and  Fructification  of  t}^€  Plants  arranged  oy  Linnaeus  in 
the  Class  Cryptogomia,  A  new  Edition,  enlarged,  by  J.  Hedwig. 
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4to.  Leipsic, — ^This  new  editioni  -nHkich  is  greatly  ctditT'geif 
commences  with  some  reflections  on  the  art  of  ob9ervii^  in  ge-^ 
neral^  and  the  qualities  essential  to  an  observer.  These  are, 
I.  an  acute  and  experienced  eye  ;  2.  a  love  of  truth  ;  3.  a  know- 
ledge of  the  opinions  and  the  systems  ofauthors ;  4.  scepticism  ^ 
^5.  reflcxioily  circumspection,  and  patience;  6.  deliberation*^ 
These  reflexions,  which  form  the  first  section  of  the  prolego- 
mena, are  followed  by  others  equally  raluable  on  microscopical 
observation,"  as  well  as  the  b^t  Construction  of  microscopes  and 
other  instruments. 

The  division  of  the  work  is  the  same  as  before.  The  author 
treats,  first,  of  th<i  history  of  the  generation  of  plants ;  2.  theprin-* 
ijipks  of  the  theory  of  generation  5  3.  the  opinion  of  botanists 
on  the  sexe?  of  cryptogamiii  plants  ;  on  the  iems>  nfLOsses,  and 
fungi.     The  plates  are  beautifully  coloured. 

Tabdlarische  Uebersicht  der  Fieber  kranlAeites.  Tables  of 
Febrile  Diseases.  4to.  Nurenberg. — The  anonymous  author 
of  this  work  has  endeavoured  to  comprise^  in  twenty  tables,  die 
opinions  dF  ancient  dnd  modem  physicians,  reacting  fevers ; 
he  divides  them  into  inflammatory,  bilious,^  nervous,  and  ca- 
tarrhal. Other  fevers  are  subsidivions  of  these  principal  genera. 
In  each  table  one  of  the  following  fevers  is  comprehended  ^  viz* 
pure  inflammatory  fever,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  thrbat, 
lungs,  pleura,  breast,  me4iastinum,  pericardium,  heart,  dia^ 
phragm,  liver,  stomach,  intestines,  kidneys,  bladderj  and  utc- 
tus :  biUous  and  slow  nervous  fevers;  phlegmatic  inflammatory 
fevers  j  simple,  lymphatic,  and  dysenteric  catarrhal  fevers  i  and 
putrid  fever.  * 

Each  table  consists  of  seven  (mt  eight  cases,  containing 
tlie  6yhiptoms  of  the  disease,  the  true  or  probable  causes,  crisis, 
treatment,  prognostics,  regimen,  and  rcmediesi.  On  the  whole,, 
this  is  an  elaborate  work,  but  the  performance  of  a  compiler 
rather  than  a  practitidner.  Under  the  appearance  6i  methodicai 
arrangement  it  is  still  crude  and  confused. 

Versui^h  einer  Chronologischen,  &c.  An  Attempt  to  reduce 
the  Literary  History  of  Medicine  to  a  Chronologic^  Order,  in 
order  to  facilitate  and  promote  its  Study.^  By  J.  G,  Boiebel.  8vo; 
Breslaw* — i  his  history  extends  from  the  time  of  Hippocratei 
to  the  year  1797,  but  no  living  characters  arc  introduced*  It  it 
not  a  >vork  either  of  utility  or  importance. 

HOLLAND. 

J.  Van  Heckeren,  M.  D.  De  Osteogenesi  praetematUralii 
cum  Tabula  ^nea.  Of  the  praetematurai  Productibn  of  Bones ) 
with  a  Copper-plate.  4to.  Leyden.— Tliis  is  an  inaugural 
dissertation,  which  we  have  read  with  care,  but  ^idi  no  con- 
siderable advantage.  We  perceive  nothing  peculiari^  interest* 
ing  in  our  author's  remarks  on  the  morbid  generatioti  of  bone. 
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ITALY.  ; 

Del  Petrarca,  et  ddlc  ^ue  Opera :  Libre  quatro.  Of  Pctrdrch^ 
and  his  "Works  ;  divided  into  four  Books.  4to.  'Florence, — Kdy 
Avill  never  be  weary  of  celebrating  Pettrarch.  Like  our  Shake- 
speare, he  is  the  constant  theme  of  criticism  'and  panegyric. 
Jndeed  this  enthusiasm  is  not  ill  founded  5  for,  independent  of 
his  poetical  talents,  neither  his  predecessor  Dairte,  nor  his  suc-^ 
cessor  Boccacio,  have  so  much  contributed  -io  the  progresstof 
erudition  and  of  ancient  literature,  to  the  general  cultivation  of 
taste  and  genius.  The  memoirs  of  Petrarch,  which  wete  pub- 
lished in  French,  and  translated  into  our  language,  contaiit 
«omc  interesting  particulars,  Atdwn  together  with  little  order, 
and  mixed  with  many  bold  assertions.  TTie  writers  of  the,, 
14th,  I5th^  and  i6th  centuries,  not  even  excepting  Alexander 
Velutiello,  furnish  very  few  materials  for  the  history  and  life  of . 
this  celebrated  poet,  since  truth  is  so  often  in  their  Accounts 
mixed  with  fable.  Other  Italian  and  foreign  authors,  who  have 
given  the  history  of  Petrarch  with  greater  or  less  success,  arc 
Gesnaldo,  Tomasira,  Schoderen,  a  Fleming,  Philippe  yanf 
Maldeghcn,  Catanusi,.  Beccadelli,  Muratori,  the  abbe  de  k 
Bastia,  &c.  There  is  also,  we  apprehend^  a  manuscript  life 
of  'Petrarch  in  the  Ambrosian  and  Ricardinian  Libraries, 
written  by  Lelio  di  Leli,  a  descendant  of  the  friend  of  Pe- 
trarch;  but  this  has  never  been  printed,  hor  we  believe  con- 
sulted,^ by  any  of  the  biographers. 

The  present  author,  Giovanni  Baptista  Baldclli,.has  endea- 
voured, in  the  wort  before  us,  to  collect  the  authentic  facts 
relating  to  Petrarch,  and  offers  a  complete  life  of  the  poet, 
with  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  literature,  in  his  aera.  This 
last  subject  is  treated  with  equal  knowledge  and  taste  in  the 
introduction ;  and  the  literary  portrait  of  Italy,  which  it  con- 
tains, is  followed  and  elucidated  by  a  view  of  the  political  situa- 
tion and  the  civil  wars  of  that  part  of  Europe.    . 

The  two  first  books  are  entirely  confined  to  the  history  of 
the  earlier  years  of  Petrarch,  that  is,  the  History  of  his  Love 
for  Laura,  which  has  immortalised  his  memory,  by  inspiring 
those  effusions  that  are  read,  after  five  centuries,  with  delight 
and  admiration.  In  the  third  book  the  author  speaks  of  the 
influence  of  SPetrarch  in  the  political  affairs  of  Italy  •,  and,  in 
the  fourth,  of  the  assistance  he  afforded  to  the  progress  of 
science,  and  of  his  powerful  influence  on  the  taste  of  the 
nation,  his  literary  connections,  his  friends,  and  protectors. 
An  appendix,  under  the  title  of  Illustrations,  contains  some 
very  interesting  chronological  accounts,  respecting  the  life  of 
the  poet,  and  some  eminent  men  with^  whom  he  was  connected. 
BaldcUi's  remarks  and  notes  on  these  points  are  taken  fro^i 
the  ancient  and  modern  authors,  who  have  written  on  this  sub- 
ject; so  that  the  present  biography  is  the  fullest,  most  authen- 
tic, and  complete  work  of  tlie  kind,  which  has  yet  appeared. 
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The  biographer  promises  us  the  lives  ofBoecacio,  and  his 
p&CT  Tuscan  countrymen.  We  wish  he  would  also  give  us  a 
new  edition  of  the  Letters,  or  rather  of  all  the  Latin  works  6f 
J^etrarch,  enriched  witli  his  learned  notes* 

Storia  Pittorica  del*  Italia,  del'  Abbate  Luigi  Lanzi.  History 
of  Painting  in  Italy.  By  the  Abbe  Louis  Langi,  Antiquary  iix 
the  Tuscan  O^urt.  3  Vofe,  8vo.  Bassaho.— The  author  of  this 
work  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  literati  of  Italy,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  calamities  of  war,  continues  his  researches  iijto 
the  history  of  that  art  to  which  Italy  almost  gave  birth  and 
fostered.  He  has  been  seconded  in  tliis  attempt  by  count  Joseph 
Ramonflini,  a  celebrated  printer  j  and  the  present  work  is  one  o£ 
the  most  interesting  which  has  appeared  in  Italy  for  many  years. 

TJie  abbe  Langi  follows  the  phms  of  Winkelman  and  Zanetti, 
in  giving  a  separate  history  of  each  school.  He  first  discrimi- 
\nates  the  character  of  such  different  schook,  and.  then  divides 
their  histories  into  four  or  five  periods,  according  to  the  succes- 
sive changes  of  taste.  Each  period  commences  with  an  account 
of  one  of  the  masters  whose  new  manner  distinguished  the 
epoch,'  and  gave  the  period  a  determined  character.  After  the 
chief  masters  he  introduces  the  scholars,  who  have  preserved 
more  or  lesa  of  their  style.  The  author  discriminates  the  painters 
of  history  from  those  who  confined  themselves  to  portraits,  fruits, 
flowers,  animals,  perspective,  &c.  To  these  last  he  adjoins  the 
engravers ;  the  painters  in  mosaic',  on  glass,  stone,  and  wood  j,. 
the  embroiderers  on  silk,  &c.  pointing  out  the  progress,  they 
made  in  their  respective  styles* 

By  this  method  the  author  has  happily  attained  his  purpose, 
which  was  the  contributing  to  the  perfection  of  the  art'  of  paint-  ' 
ing,  and  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  study  both  to  students  and 
amateurs. The  whole  work  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts.  The. 
first,  comprehending  Lower  Italy,  treats  of  the  schools  of  Flo- 
rence,, of  Sienna,  of  Rome,  and  of  Naples.  The  second  should . 
have  been  subdivided  into  two  sections,  since  the  materials  w)ere 
so  copious.  It  comprehends  the  schools  of  Venice,  of  Lombardy, 
and  of  Bologna ;  next  come  those  of  Romagna,  both  Upper 
and  Lower.  The  schools  of  Genoa  and  Piedmont,  though 
less  numerous  than  the  others,  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
been  omitted.  The  abbe  has  specified,  in  the  first  part,  the 
source  of  his  materials,  and  the  principles  of  his  decisions, 
which  are  equally  distinguished  for  their  judgement  and  mode- 
ration* The  second  part  is  terminated  fey  an  alphabetical  t?Jble 
of  contents,  which  is  particularly  full  and  complete,  ahd  adds 
greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  work. 

,  Le  Avventure  delia  Republica  Cisalpina.  The  Transactions 
of  the  Cisalpine  Republic-,  v^ith  explanatory J^Iotes.  8vo.  Ve- 
nice.— The  Cisalpine  republic  has  fallen  to  rise  again.  The 
author's  history  is  terminated  by  the  entrance  of  the  Austro- 
Russian  army;  and  he  is  too  warm,  and  indeed^  too  severe,  ta 
be  trusted  even  in  liis  narrative  of  events. 
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,  ;•  '  X  HIS  additional  article  to  our  literary 
Journal  we  now  for  the  first  tiipe  introduce  at  the 
express  recbmmendaLtion;  of  several  intelligent  and 
scientific  friends,,  and  in  conforriiity.  to  a  few  attepipts 
of  the  same  kind  which  have  lately  been  hazarded  on 
the  continent.  The  importance,  of;  such  an  article, 
indeed,  must  be  obvious  to  eveiy  one,-T*not  only 
since  :gepgraphy,  even  abstractedly  considered,  is  in*. 
dissolubly  connected  with  ,history,r-Tbut  .since  an  acr 
quaintatice  with  maps  and  charts  hp§^  constituted  of 
late  an  indispensably  branch  of  litferary  knowledge. 
For  want,  howeyeiC  of  some  such  general  arid  critical 
purvey  as  that  we  now  .prOposQi:  we  frequentjy  fin^ 
^yen  men  of  learning  uncynsoioiig  of  the  progress 
.of  this  important  science,  and  of  the  vast  adv^ft- 
tages  which  one  map  ppssess^^  over  another  ;*  ai^d 

observe  in  their  libraries  tjie  cppst^jnt  use  of  ap  atlas 
in  maay  respects  im^perfpct,  an^  of  charts  repletej^vitii 
antiquated  errors.  Innumerable  are  the  gross  mistakes 
.aijd  ina(f curacies  which  modern  research  or  discoyery 

has  detected  even  iij^the  ^bles  6f,I)-Anyille;;,and:g 
;record.,of  the  advancemeiit  Y^hich   geography  has 

made  tpwards  perfjsction  within  the  period  of. the  last 
vthirty:  years  alone  might  of  itself  form  a  large,  aiod 

useful  volunje.    .;     .  ._      i   •,     ..  .  .  : 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  even  in  the  present 

day  we  have  not  a  single  map  of  England  which  in 
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point  of  accuracy  is  not  extremely  deficient^  The  trr- 
angular  survey  cocpmenced  by  general  B!oy  and  conti- 
nued by  captain  Mudge  and  l^r.  Dalby  will,  in  this 
Tcs|)ect,  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  us ;  but/we  must 
wait  till  this  survey  be  completed  before  we  shall  be 
ablt  to  prodtiice  an  individual  map  c^  an  £ngli:>h 
county  wluch  cai>  rivcil  the  precision  of  the  maps  of 
France  by  Cti^sinl  >  though  Cassini  him^tf  is  far  from 
being  immaculate.  We  are  nevertheless  iiot  unmind« 
ful  of  the  very  valuable  map  of  Surry  consttructc^L  by 
Messrs.  Linley  and  Cwwsley,  nor  of  Mr.  Oankier's 
equally  rahnfeie  map  of  Su«^x.  Indeed  the  geneiat 
labours  of  this  iatter  gei^tleman  cannot  be  too  highly 
aj^)icciated,  an^  we  are  happy  to  find  him  so  closdy 
connected  in  the  trigonometrical  furvey  of  the  Eng* 
li^  covmties.  Captain  Madge's  map  of  Kent  '^  wi9 
idvortly  make  ita  sippearance,  and  ibat  of  Ess^x  is 
In  ^Ttat  forwardness.  The  piou«  fraud  of  Dr.  Ha'Rey 
feas  embarrassed  later  geographers ;  for,  by  exten^ng 
Khe  Lizard:  too  for  westward,  in  order  to  p«t  in- 
cautious navigators  on  their  guar^,  the  westem  coim- 
ties  are  irreg^larfy  laid  4o%vn.  A  sckntific  map 
<df  Er^Jnind,  in  which  die  rivei^,  the  mountains,  and 
^ihe  soite,  are  dSstingaished,  would  be  a«  acquiskioo 
of  high  valuc>  bi  the  county  surveys  many  improve- 
tnenfts  of  thfc  kiad  have  been  accomplished,  and  the 
«nio«  of  such  provindal  tables,  notwithstanding  their 
iinpcrfectio?a«,  would  be  a  work  of  wo  sfaaH  utifity, 
'IChe  'ktestiu»j>s  of  Scotland  aod  IreJa?i*d  are  tpltn^ljr 
correct,  and  particularly  those  of  the  fdta^er. 


*  Or.  Packed  I'hilcf^phical  map  of  Ea»t  l^eot  i«  a  ctiHou^  specimen  of  anitieiit  ^ 
diligence.     Th«  <^/err  has,  we  uadewttaBcL  hasm  juHt  'diA:«(rer«#^  ^d^iiF^  ia- 
pre;i»iont  will  (ooA  ^  published. 
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Germny  aiid   tl^  northern  kingdoms  were  tJH 

Jately  a$  dei^titute  oi  accurate  topographical  cliartsji^ 

Oreat  Britain.  The  German  chartists  indeed  a(Jniit;te4 

too  readily  into  theu*  maps  the  iictious  of  ^^ery  traivei'- 

Jer  who  wrote  upo^  the  subject ;  a^nd  their  tabie^^ 

pot  being  deduced  from  actual  purvey,  iK^ere  sejdoei 

entitled  to  itmch  cr-edit.    JBut  a  new  geograpfeicai 

aw*^  appwears  to  have  cowipewced  in  thh  part  of  Europe, 

iwid  the  science  of  district  merisurfUon  aod  engrayii^g" 

i^  pursued   with  the  mosst  la\i4^ble   yigaur.     T^ 

spirited  Fmn^  Xavier  MlHer  bega^  his  very  valiiabl^ 

map  of  th^  provinces  of  Innuer  Austria  m  1194,  md 

still  continues  to  bri^  forth  ocGa^ionaJly  th^  d'^^HM 

and  "mag^i^cent  sheets  of  which  it  ^will  ^nwst.    Of 

these  not  w>fe  thm  /eijgjjit  hav€  y^t  reached  m$ ;  thf 

last  ^woftfea^  including  the  proving  pf  C^r^jpla..  Tkqf 

ar^  published  at  Grceti:  under  t^e  titlfj  of  JWe  Pro- 

vim?    IJnner-CEsjterreiQb    <;y^er  Die   }ie^zo^ihumtx 

Steyermart,  K^mjten,  und  Kraip.    The  sheets  of  thi^ 

magnificont  map^  when  <:on)plete,  will  pfphaWy  not 

l>€  fpwer  than  fqurteea  or  fifteen.     Thfeyar^e  d/a^ii 

from  actual  swvey ;  and,  by  exhibiting  the  ^cite,  not 

inerely  pf  every  mountain  and  river,  but  of  every 

mipe  and  fo^g^e,  and  describing  by  chemical  ch^* 

'  racters  the  different  minerals  and  other  fossils  of 

;ivbich  such   mines  <Qi;]^ist,  are  a6  valuable   to  thi$ 

jntneralogistaodnaturalhistiorian,  as  to  the  geograr 

pher  and  historical  reader. 

The  truly  p^itriotic  and  spirited  b^ron  Jietmelin  i$ 
supermtending  a  work  of  the  same  fcind^  entitled 
(pieographi&ke  Chartor  ofver  Swerigie,  jamte  Bifogad^ 
P^itningar,  Med  Hans  Maj'.  ]|Loamig  Qustaf  den 
Fjerde  Adolphs  Allernadigst^  Tillst;^nd,  but  upgft  i 
larger  and  more  magnificent  scale  still,  which,  as 
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the  title  expresses.  Is  meant  to  *desdribe  his  own 
country  (Sweden),  and  the  whole  of  its  'dependent 
provinces.  This,  from  its  greater  extent  of  scale, 
is 'even  more  minute  than  the  Austriaft  map  of 
Miller,— and  its  accuracy  is  unquestionable.  About 
twelve  or  fdurteen*  successive  numbers  "only  af  tliis 
admirable  workbave  hitherto  tnad'e  their  appearance, 
andwe  have  never  met  with  more  than- three  lor  four 
copies  of  it  in  England. — 'We  shall  have  frequent  op- 
portunities of  recurring  to  these;  as  well  as  to  several 
other  noitherri  maps  of  high  though  not  of  equal 
merit,  in  the  course  of  their  completion,  and  we  wish 
thehi  all  the  succiess  they  deserve. 

We  must  be  allowed  nevertheless  to  exult  in  the 
progress  which  general  geography  Tias  made '  in  our 
own  country;  and  which,  under  the  pfersevera[iice  of 
an  Arrowsmithj  a' Faden,  a  Cary,^ahd  several  other 
artists  of  high  and  merited  reputie,-  can  now  boast  of 
naaps  of  an  accuracy^  and  truth  tftial  fafr  surpass  any 
similar  works  published  throughout  Europe:  hence 
the  deserved  respect  and  admiration  paid  by  foreign 
literati  to  the  maps  fengraved  in  London. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  liew  article  we  bave 
encountered  far  more  difficulties  than  we  expected, 
and  we  ^ave  been  disappointed  in  several  interesting 
charts  of  which  vr^  hoped  to  have  given  some  ac- 
count. Thi^ho^wot^er  is  but  a  necessary  effect  of  a 
new  undertaking :  as  we  proceed-  our  path  will  be*- 
Qori^  cli^a/er-^^-our-^  sources  of  -information  will  en- 
large 5  ^and  we  wislv  therefore  the  present  number  to 
fee  regarded  as  allintroduction  alone — a  mere  speci- 
men l)f  a  design  whK:h  will  be  gradually  ameliorated 
i)y  time  and  experience. 
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Mb.  ^rrowsmlth's.  ma|f  |of  Asia,  in  four  sheets,  does  great 
Konour  to.  bis  diligeVce  and  accuracy^  and  may  be  classed  among 
tKe  best  productions  of  the  kind.  He  who  wishes  at  one  glance 
ta  estimate  the^  progress  of  geography,  has  only  to  compare  this 
map  ynth  that  of  D'AnviUe.  The  ranges  bffnountains.(tliat 
important  feature  of  geography  neglected  till  f-ecent  times)  ,^t6 
laid  ioym  in  ^  bold,  clear,  and  accurate  manner.  In  the  out- 
line df  the  sea,  the  islands,  &c.  the  freshest  dis<?ovenes  are  used. 
Perh^ips  the  lakes  had  ^better  have;  been  ^.vatercd  in  the  Usu'al 
way:  and  the  positjon  of  Kara-kpram,  the  old  capital  of  the 
Mp^guls,  appears  to  be  better  assigned  in  Forster's  northern  dis» 
coveries.  Towards  ttie  east  of  the  Caspian  our  knowledge 
.seems. still  defective!  '"  .  T  / 

The  same  industrious  and  intelligent  geographer  has  just 
published  a  map  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  two  sheets. — ^New 
impressions  of  his  planisphere  exhibit  the  recent  discovery  of 
Bass's  Strait^  between  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
with  othfer  improvements  from  fresh  materials. 
.  To  the  neat  and  exact  maps  published  by  Mr.  Faden  mus^  be 
added  one  of  the  sou^h  of  France,  abstracted  from  Cassini.  The 
rest  of  that  country,,  on  the  same  scale,  would  be  valuable. 

Mr,  Gary's  General  Atl^s  answers  the  public  expectation,  - 
being  a  v^ork  of  great  ^lp^an.ce,  and  considerable  exactness. 

Kaart  van  Batassche  Republik,  &c.  A  Chart  of  the  Bata- 
yian  Republic,  divided  into  Departments  and  Districts.  Com- 
piled by  Order  of  the  Batavian  Directory,"  by  Oueint  On- 
daahe.  Hague. — The  present  chart  does  not  pretend  to  more 
accuracy  than  those  which  preceded  it,  but  we  receive  the 
Batavian  republic  in  its  new  dress.  It  maybe  more  fashion- 
able, but  it  does  not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  fbretel 
that  it  will  neither  be  more  powerful  nor  morie  respectable. 
.  .  Piano  della  Citta  de  Mantova,  e  suoi  Contorni.  A  Plan  of 
the  City  of  Mantua,  and  its  Environs.  Milan.  Engraven  by 
^  Caniaiii,;~^This  plan,  the  value  of  which  will  be  understood  by 
artists  only,  contains  .all  the  principal  works  of  the  city  and 
citadel,  of  Mantua.  To  this  are  added  the  whole  of  the  battle- 
ments ei'ec^ed  by  the  Austrians  in  the  attack  in  July  1 799,  with 
the  batteries  for  the  false  attacks  j  from  the  blockade  of  die  for- 
tress, April  14,  under  the  command  of  general  Kray,  to  its  final 
reduction  by  Foissac  Latour,  the  14th  of  July.  Tne  engraving 
is  excellent. 

Special-kerte  vom  Herzogotham  Magdeburg,  &c.  A  par- 
ticular Chart  of  the  Duchy, of  Magdeburg,  or  the  County  of 
Mansfeld,  the  Principalities  of  Anhalt  and  Blankenburg,  the 
Abbey  of  Quedlimburg,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Old 
Marcae,  gf  the  Principality  of  Halberstadt,  and  of  tlie  County 
of  Wernigerode  \  in  two  Sections  j  approved  by  the  Academy  of 
.^e^JIn.  and  published  in  iSab  by  D.  F:  Sozman. — ^This  very 
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beautiful  chart  is  ^  continuation  of  &<M  o(f  Ut^ti  ttid  tfktr* 
mark ;  and,  if  the  authot  pursue  hid  j^Ian,  Prussia  ^Hl  be  abte 
to  boslst  of  an  atlas  equally  accurate  atid  complete.  Th£  tw6 
sheets  are  2  feet  9}  inches  high,  2  t^t  %\  indi^S  Itt^t.  Tfid 
scale  is  18  Paris  lines  on  2000  Rhinland  tois^s,  Of^of  an 
inch  and  ^t  on  a  German  mile.  'The  principal  motmtaiite,  fo- 
rests, rivers,  and  meado'w<r^,  are  distinguished  very  tle^rly^  and, 
to  add  to  the  utihty  of  the  chart,  the  poStS,  hlglr^rays,  &c.  are 
laid  down  according  to  the  documents  commui^dated  by  M. 
Mathias,  secretary  to  the  general  post-office  kt  B^tHA. 

Mapa  Gcographica,  &c.  A  Map  df  Soudi  America,  de«i|ri^ 
ed  and  engraven  by  Don  Juan  de  la  CrU2,  Canon  of  Olmcyduia; 
founded  on  many  other  Charts  and  original  Infotmatictl^  witB 
Astronomical  Observations  for  the  Year  1775.  Sit  Sheets. — 
This  beautiful  chart  of  South  America  has  been  long  1  AtAH^ 
ratum  in  our  own  country,  and  It  is  with  pleasure  we  can  aH- 
hounce  its  rcrpublication  by  Mf.  Fadett.  It  liws  first  pttblidiad 
fit  Madrid  in  1775,  by  order  of  Chiries  Ul.  king  of  Spain,  an4 
is  very  comple|te  and  cj^act.  The  nex^  edition,  v{fh}ch  wc  have 
compared  with  tlie  original,  deserves  the  same  character.  TTie 
rivers,  districts,  arid  nations,  laid  do^Wi  itt  it,  are  thimetous,  and 
many  of  them  hitherto  unknown  j  but  M^e  must  Suppose  them 
caret ully  placed,  since  they  in  general  rest  on  the  authoritv-of 
the  observers.  Some  few  errots  in  the  orthography  of  the  Spa- 
nish names  have  been  committed,  but  these  ^arC  of  fittle  import- 
ance. This  chart  commences  on  the  north  aftd  north-'^est,  by 
the  eastern  "part  df  the  province  of  Veragna,  at  the  isthmus  rf 
Panama ;  and  the  bay  of  Bocas  del  Toro  and  the  river  Maitlh 
form  the  most  western  parts  of  the  province,  included  in  its  range. 
In  the  south  it  terminates  with  the  termination  of  the  conti- 
nent^ so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  South  Americi,  from 
the  1 2th  degree  of  north  to  the  5(Jth  of  South  latitude.  This 
chart  is,  therefore,  by  much  the  most  complete  of  any  that  has 
been  published  of  this  part  of  the  globe.  I 

Karte  von  Schwbeh,  &c.  Chart  of  SWabia,  tain  d6wn  tri- 
gcnometrically,  and  designed,  by  J.  A.  Ammann.  Plr^t  andSecond 
sheets.  Tubingen. — These  sheets  are  15^  inches  high,  and  ^3^ 
large.  The  whole  chart  will  contain  45  sheets,  and  five  will 
be  published  annually  tjill  the  whole  is  complete  j — a  plan  more 
magnificent  than  we  have  yet  witnessed,  in  even  m6re  opulent 
nations,  and  in  more  favourable  circumstances.  These  sheets  arc 
very  well  engraven,  and  resemble  in  size,  &c.  the  chart  6f  Wlit- 
terriburg  by  Bohnenberger :  they  contain  a  p^rt  of  the  district  of 
tJlm  and  of  the  county  of  Kirchbcrg.  The  Danube  coinmeiices 
at  Ulm,  aboift  a  quarter  of  a  league  above  Peiefsworthj  the 
iller  at  Rikleswiler,  as  far  ofFas  Wibhiigen  j  the  JLoA  at  ObciAatt- 
sen  \  the  Biber  at  Christeshofen ;  the  Gunz  frbmHattehhaosen; 
the  Kamlach  from  Raunan,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Mindel  5 
and  the  Ach  from  its  source  to  the  Danube.    The  secoiad  iJieet 
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contains  die  countrvi  commencing  from  Nea£fen,  to  that  be- 
yond SchorndorflF,  and  the  course  of  the  Neckcr  from  Ofterdia* 
gen  to  Muhlhousc. 

Carte  de  la  Boheme  d'anres  la  Division  de  i5  Circleft,  avec  H 
District  d'Egra  du  Comptc  de  Glatz^  &c»)  avec  une  Tabk  AU 
phabetique  des  Objets  contenus  sur  cette  Carte  dre$s^e  .par  Jeai^ 
swcb  et  Michel  Stegmaier.  Chart  of  Bohemia,  as  divided  into 
Sixteen  Circles,  with  the  District  of  Egra  in  the  Province  oi 
G!at2,  &c.  t<^cther  with  an  Alphabetic  Table  of  its  Contents;  by 
J,  S web  and  M,  Stegmaier :  Large  sheet,  22  i  Inches  high,  1 57  wide. 
—Much  was  expected  from  this  chart,  because  it  was  entrusted 
to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  their  profession  $ 
but  the  whole  has  failed ;  for  the  country  has  been  laid  down 
^thout  any  projection,  the  ordiography  of  the  names  is  er- 
roneous, and  the  names  themselves.  ai«  so  crowded  that  it  i$ 
almost  impossible  to  decjrpher  them.  For  German  districts, 
where  the  Bohemian  language  is  not  spoken,  its  orthography  is 
apparently  preserved.  Thus  we  were  at  a  loss  to  discover 
Teoplitz  under  the  appellation  of  Tcplic,  and  we  found  libots- 
chali  transformed  to  Libocany,  &c.  The  mountain  Donner- 
berg  is  placecf  erroneously  to  the  south,  and  the  situation  of  the 
Mountam  of  the  Giants  is  not  rectified  as  it  ou^t  to  have  been. 
Some  places  are.  apparently  omitted,  for  we  cannot  find  them  in 
the  situation  they  ought  to  occupy.  Like  some*  modem  travels- 
of  this  country,  the  alphabetical  table  seems  not  made  for  the 
chart,  nor  the  chart  calculated  for  the  table. 

Karte  eines  Theils  von  neu  oder  West  Galizien,  &c.  A  Chart 
of  the  new  or  Western  Part  of  Galicia,  containing  the  Principali- 
ties of  Sendomir  and-  Cracovia,  with  a  Part  of  ancient  Galicia. 
By  D.J.Reyman.  Twelve  Sheets. — ^We  should  scarcely  have 
noticed  this  chart  of  a  country  at  a  distance  from,  and  uninterest- 
ing to,  the  English  reader,  were  we  not  informed  that  it-was  an 
improved  imitation  of  what  has  been  called  the  Chart  of  the 
Convent,  the  work  of  a  canon  of  Lowiz,  iiatned  Czaykowski. 
This  has  been  often  copied,  as  the  best  map  of  this  part  of 
Poland.  It  is,  however,  very  incorrect;  and  the  improved  copy 
is  still  erroneous,  though  more  free  from  defects  than  thp  former 
chart.  It  is  not  divided  into  degrees ;  as  unfortunately,  except 
Lemberg  and  Cracovia,  there  are  scarcely  any  cities  in  Poland 
whose  latitude  has  been  ascertained^    ' 

..  Italia,  cioJ  ti^tte  le  grandi  ct  piccolc  Sovranita  e  Republica 
d'ltalia,  &c.  Italy,  or  ajl  tlie  Kingdoms  and  Republics  of  Italy, 
of  larger  or  smaJlcr  dimensions,  diviiled  according  to  their 
Frontiers,  including  the  great  Roads,  Posts,  &c.  agreeably  tQ  the 
latest  Authoi'ities.  By  Ignatius  Heymann,  Postmaster  of  Trieste. 
Vienna.— This  chart  is  carefully  engraven,  and  well  cqlcured.  It 
1$  equally  clear,  distinct,  and  accurate. 
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Kirigs  Theater,  &c.  The  Theatre  of  War,  or  the  FrontJm 
betwrcea  France  and  Italy,  containing  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia 
Lombardy;  the  Republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Venice;  Mode- 
rn, Parma,  Mantua}  the  Bishopijic  of  Trent;  the  Tyrol;  and 
Switzerland:  on  the  Side  of  France,  Provence,  Dauphine,  Lan- 
gucdoc,  and  Auvergne.  Engraven  by  Mulkn  Manheim. — 
This  map,  i8^  inches  high,  and  33  inches  wide,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  on  a  large  scale,  in  comparison  of  the  country  which  it  in- 
cludes. Many  names  must  consequently  be  omitted,  and  the 
limits  are  those  which  were  established  before  the  war.  We  ob- 
lerve  also  many  important  errors.  In  Lombardy  the  Tcssino 
^nd  Lesia  are  neglected;  and  in Franche  Comte,  the  Ain.  The 
Rhone,  between  its  source  and  the  city  of  Lyons,  is  not  laid 
down;  .^nd  many  of  the  great  roads,,  as  well  as  the  mountains, 
have  no  site  assigned  them. 

Atlas  Portatif,  ou  Recueii  de  Cartes  choisies,  &c.  Travel- 
ling Atlas,  or  a  Collection  pf  iselect  Charts,  extracted  from  the 
Atlas  of  the  Abbe  Grenet,  and  arranged  with  accuracy,  highly 
useful  for  understanding  the  *  Modem  and  Universal  Geography* 
of  M.  Lacroix.  4to. — -The  accuracy  and  elegance  of  Grenet's 
Atlas  are  well  known.  In  some  respects,  however,  this  new 
edition,  designed  to  illustrate  Victor  Comeyra's  new  edition  of 
the  geographical  work  of  M.  Lacroix,  Is  inferior  in  beauty  to  its. 
prototype,  though  we  do  not  perceive  any  diminution  01  accu- 
racy .in  the  copy.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  announce  the  new 
edition  alluded  to  in,  this  place.  It  is  published  by  Warce  in 
two  volumes  8vo.  and  is  a  geographical  work  in^  tne  common 
form,  without  any  particular  advantage,  or  any  particularly  new 
information. 

Collection  de  Plans,  de  Ports,  Bayes,  Villes,  &c.  A  Collection 
of  Plans,  of  Ports,  Bays,  Cities,  &c.  engraved  from  the  Origi- 
nals in  the  Repository  of  Maps,  Plans,  and  Marine  Journals.  By 
Order  of  Government. — ^This  collection  contains  fourteen  plans, 
which  may  be  procured  separately.  The  firs^  is  a  plan  of 
the  port,  of  the  Passage  ;  2.  The  harbour  anfi  bay  of  Bilboa  ; 
3.  Port  of  Santona  ;  4.  Port  of  Santander ;  5.  Harbour  of  Gi- 
jon ;  (5.  Road  of  Vivaro,  Ribadeo,  and  the  port  of  Cedeira ; 
7.,  Road  of  Barq^eiro,  and  the  Stockade  of  Vares  ;  8.  The  port 
of  Ferrol,  with  the  plan  of  the  basin ;  9,  The  port  of  Cama- 
rinas  ;  10.  The  creek  and  road  of  Carcubion  ;  11.  The  plan  of 
the  roa4  of  Pontevedra  ;  12.  The  road  of  Vigo  ;  13.  A  plan  of 
the  city,  the  port,  and  the  arsenal  of  parthagena ;  14.  Bay  of 
Palma,  port  of  Andrache,  of  Poller,  of  Petra,  and  Cala  Icnga. 
These  different  plans  are  executed  v^ith  great  clearness  and 
precision.  .  - 

*#*  Publishers  of  Maps,  who  wish  for  a  Speedy*  not;ice,  are 
entreated  to  transmit  them  to  our  Printer. 
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